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chapter  xv. 
Gkorge's    Tuses. 


HERE  is  George  Bittliig  at  the  old 
piano  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
window  is  wide  open.  The  Vene- 
tian glass  in  dazzling  over  bis 
Lead,  of  which  the  cauliflower 
shadow  is  tiirown  npon  the  wall. 
By  daj-light,  the  old  damaak 
paper  looks  all  stained  and  dis- 
coloured, and  the  draperies  hang 
-  I'liinting  and  tiiniiiig  grey  and 
brown  and  to  all  sorts  of  strange 
antumnal  bnes  in  this  bright 
spring  sunshine. 

The  keys  answer  to  George's 
vigorous  fingers,  while  the  shadow 
bobs  in  time  from  side  to  side. 
A  pretty  little  pair  of  slim  gloves 
and  a  prayer-book  are  lying  on 
a  chair  by  tlie  piano  ;    they  are 
»Iy  not  George's,  nor  Eliza  Twells',  who  is  ostensibly  dusting  the 
E,  bat  who  has  stopped  short  to  listen  to  the  music.     It  has  wandered 
om  the  Fr*i»fhuiz  overture  to  Kemist  du   das  Land,  which,  for  the 
George  imiigines  to  be  his  own  composition.      How  easily  the 
1  into  tbcir  places  1  how  the  melody  flows  loud  and  clear  from  his 
Jng^irB  I     (It's  not  only  on  the  piano  that  people  play  tones  which  they 
troL.  XSTt.— MO.  161.  1. 
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imagine  to  be  their  own.)    As  for  Eli^a,  she  bad  never  heard  anything 
80  lieautiful  in  all  her  life. 

"  Can  it  play  hymn  tooncs,  sir  ?  "  says  she,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

Hymn  tnncs !  George  goes  off  into  the  Hundredth  Psalm.  The  old 
piano  shakes  its  cranky  sides,  tlie  pedals  groan  and  creak,  the  music 
echoes  all  round  ;  then  another  shadow  comes  floating  along  the  faded 
wall,  two  fair  amis  are  round  his  neck,  the  music  stops  for  an  instant, 
md  Eliza  begins  to  rub  up  the  leg  of  a  table. 

"  How  glad  I  am  yon  have  come  ;  but  ulm  have  you  come,  George — 
onghtn't  yon  to  be  reading  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  says  George,  airily,  "  I've  only  come  for  the  day.  Look  here  : 
have  you  ever  heard  tliis  Russian  tune  ?  I've  been  playing  it  to  MisR 
Pamell  ;  I  met  her  coming  from  church." 

"  Miss  Parnell  ?  Do  you  mean  Rhoda  ?  "  said  Dolly,  as  she  sits 
down  in  the  big  chair  and  takes  up  the  gloves  and  the  prayer-book,  which 
(ipons  wide,  and  a  litUo  bit  of  fresh-gathered  ivy  fidls  out.  It  is  Rhoda'.s 
prayer-book,  as  Dolly  known.  Slio  puts  back  the  ivy.  while  George  goes 
OD  playing. 

"  How  pretty  !  "  says  she,  looking  at  him  witli  her  two  admiring  eyes, 
and  raising  her  thick  brows. 

George,  much  pleased  with  the  compliment,  goes  on  stmmming  louder 
than  ever. 

"  Robert  is  here,"  says  Dolly,  still  listening.  "He  is  in  the  garden 
with  Rhoda." 

"  Oh,  is  ho  ?  "  says  George,  not  over-pleased. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Lady  Sarah  came  to  tlie  garden-window, 
filill  in  her  district  erjuipments.  Eliza  Twells,  much  confused  by  her 
mistress's  appearance,  begins  to  dust  wildly  ;  at  last,  finding  that  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  her,  she  walks  out  of  tl;e  room  on  tiptoe.  Outside 
the  door  comes  a  sound  of  falling  broomsticks. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  George  ?  "  said  his  aunt,  coming  up  to  him.  "  We 
didn't  expect  you  so  soon  again." 

George  offered  his  cheek  to  bo  kissed,  and  pliivc J  a  few  chords  witli 
liis  left  hand. 

•*  I  hadn't  meant  to  come,"'  he  siiid  ;  "  but  I  wus  up  at  tb>>  stntimi  this 
morning,  sGciug  a  friend  off,  and  as  the  train  was  starting  I  got  in.  I've 
got  a  return-ticket." 

"  Of  course  you  Irnvc,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  "  but  where  will  you  got  a 
return-ticket  for  the  time  you  ore  wasting  ?  It  is  no  use  attempting  tw 
speak  to  yon.  Some  day  yrin  will  be  sorry  ;  "  and  then  she  turned  away, 
and  widked  off  in  her  gleaming  goloshes,  and  went  out  at  tlio  window 
again.  Bho  did  not  juin  Robert  oud  Rhoda,  who  were  pacing  round  and 
r*»und  the  garden  v"    '    '         '.      i  off  hor  own  way  alono. 

•' There  I  "  Fa;.  ip  at  I'olly  for  sympathy. 

i         Dolly  doesn't  answer,  but  turns  very  pale,  and  her  heart  begins  lo  beiM 
I        "  ]l  is  one  porMecatiuu,"  cHoa  Goorge,  apcokiog  for  himself,  nncc  PolH 
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von't  Bpeaik  for  him.  "  She  seems  to  think  she  has  a  right  to  insnlt  me 
— that  she  has  bought  it  mth  her  hatefal  money." 

He  began  to  crash  oat  some  defiant  chords  upon  the  piano. 

"  Don't,  dear,"  said  Dolly,  patting  her  hand  on  his.  "  You  don't 
know,"  she  said,  hesitating,  "  how  bitterly  disappointed  Annt  Sarah  has 
been  when — ^when  yon  hare  not  passed.  She  is  so  clever  herself.  She 
is  BO  proad  of  you.     She  hopes  so  much." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  George,  hunching  np  sulkily.  "  Dolly,  you  are  for 
ever  hnmbugging.  Yoa  love  me,  and  perhaps  others  appreciate  me  a 
Utile ;  but  not  Aunt  Sarah.  She  don't  care  that "  (a  crash)  "  for  me. 
She  thinks  that  I  can  bear  insult  like  Robert,  or  all  the  rest  of  them  who 
are  after  her  money-bags." 

He  was  working  himself  up  more  and  more,  as  people  do  who  are 
not  sure  they  are  right.     He  spoke  so  angrily  that  Dolly  was  lightened. 

"  Oh,  George,"  she  said,  "  how  can  yoa  say  such  things ;  yon 
mnBtn't,  do  yon  hear?  not  to  me — ^not  to  yourself.  Of  course  Bobert 
Bcoms  anything  mean,  as  much  as  you  do.  Her  savings  I  they  all  went 
in  that  horrid  bank.  She  does  not  know  where  to  go  for  money  some- 
times, and  we  ought  to  spare  her,  and  never  to  forget  what  we  do  owe  her. 
She  denies  herself  every  day  for  as.  She  will  scarcely  see  a  doctor  when 
she  is  ill,  or  take  a  carriage  when  she  is  tired." 

Dolly's  heart  was  beating  very  quick ;  she  was  determined  that,  come 
what  might,  George  should  hear  the  truth  from  her. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  lecture  me,  too,  I  shall  go,"  said  George  ;  and  he 
got  np  and  walked  away  to  the  open  window,  and  stood  grimly  looking  out. 
He  did  not  believe  Dolly  ;  he  could  not  afford  to  believe  her.  He  was  in 
trouble  ;  he  wanted  money  himself.  He  had  meant  to  confide  in  DoUy  ; 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  come  up  to  town.  He  should  say 
nothing  to  her  now.  She  did  not  deserve  his  confidence ;  she  did  not 
understand  him,  and  always  sided  with  her  aunt.  "  Look  here,  I  had 
better  give  the  whole  thing  up  at  once,"  he  said,  sulkily  ;  "  I  don't  care 
to  be  the  object  of  so  many  sacrifices."  As  he  stood  Uiere  glowering,  he 
was  unconsciously  watching  the  two  figures  crossing  the  garden  and 
going  towards  the  pond  ;  one  of  them,  the  lady,  turned,  and  seeing  him 
at  the  window,  waved  a  distant  hand  in  greeting.  George's  face  cleared. 
He  would  join  Rhoda  ;  it  was  no  use  staying  here. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room  poor  Dolly  looked  np  from  the  armchair 
in  which  she  had  been  sitting  despondently :  she  had  tears  in  her  heart. 
though  her  eyes  were  dry :  she  wanted  to  make  friends.  "  You  know, 
George,"  she  said,  "  I  must  say  what  I  think  true  to  you.  Aunt  Sarah 
grudges  nothing " 

"  She  makes  the  very  most,"  says  George,  stopping  short,  "  of  what 
she  does,  and  so  do  you ; "  and  he  looked  away  from  Dolly's  entreating  face. 

Again  poor  Dolly's  indignation  masters  W  prudence.  "How  can 
yon  be  so  mean  and  nngratefiil  ?  "  she  says. 

"  Ungratdiil  I "  cries  George,  in  a  passion ;  "  you  get  all  you  like  out 
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of  Aunt  Saral) ;  to  me  she  doles  out  hard  words  and  a  miserable  pittance, 
and  you  expect  me  to  be  gratofnl.  I  can  see  what  Ikibert  and  Frank 
Bnban  think  as  well  as  if  thev  said  it." 

Dolly  Bprang  past  him  and  rushed  out  of  the  room  in  tears. 

"  Dolly  I  Dolly  1  forgive  nie,  do  forgive  me  I  I'm  a  brute,"  says 
George,  running  after  her, — he  had  really  talked  on  without  knowing  what 
he  said — "  please  stop  I  " 

"  Dolly !  "  cries  Lady  Sarah  from  the  breakfast- room. 

Dolly  went  flying  along  the  oak  hall  and  up  the  old  staircase  and 
across  the  ivy  window.  She  coald  not  speak.  She  ran  up  to  her  room, 
and  slammed  the  door,  and  burst  ont  sobbiog.  She  did  not  heed  the 
voices  calling  then,  but  in  after  days,  long,  long  ailer,  she  nscd  to  hear  them 
at  times,  and  how  plainly  they  sounded,  when  all  wa.s  silent  —  "  Dolly, 
Dolly  I  "  they  called.  People  say  that  voices  travel  on  through  space, — 
they  travel  on  through  life,  and  across  time, — is  it  not  so  ?  Years  have 
passed  since  they  may  have  been  uttered,  bat  do  we  not  hear  them  again 
and  again,  and  answer  back  longing  into  the  past  ? 

Meanwhile  poor  Dolly  banged  the  door  in  indignation.  She  wns  gkd 
George  was  sorry,  but  how  dared  he  suspect  her  ?  Huw  dared  Mr.  Rabau — 
Mr.  Raban,  who  did  not  pay  his  debts — 'VMiat  did  she  care  ? — WTiat  did 
they  know  ?  Theij  did  not  understand  how  she  loved  her  brother  in  her 
own  way,  her  very  own  ;  loving  him  and  taking  care  for  him  and  fightini; 
his  battU<s.  .  .  . 

"  Oh,  George,  how  cruel  yon  are,"  sobbed  poor  Dolly,  sitting  on  bor 
window-sill.  The  warm  sun  was  pouring  through  the  open  casement, 
spreading  the  shadow  of  the  panes  and  the  framework  upon  the  carpetles** 
floor  ;  in  a  comer  of  tlie  window  a  little  pot  of  mignonette  stood  rea<ly  to 
start  to  life  ;  a  bird  came  with  the  shadow  of  its  little  breast  upon  the 
bars,  and  chirruped  a  cheerful  chirp.  Dolly  looked  up,  breathed  in  the 
Bun  and  the  bird-chirp,  how  could  she  help  it  ?  then  her  wooden  clock 
struck,  it  distracted  her  somehow,  and  her  indignation  abated  :  the  girl  got 
up,  bathed  her  red  eyes,  and  went  to  the  glass  to  straighten  her  crisp 
lucks  and  limp  tucker.  "  Wlio  is  knocking '? — come  in,"  said  Dolly.  She 
did  not  lorik  round,  she  was  too  busy  stniggling  with  her  laces:  presently 
fitio  saw  a  face  reflected  in  the  glass  beside  her  own,  a  pale  brown  face 
with  black  hair  and  slow,  dark  eyes,  and  close  little  red  lips. 

"  Wliy,  lUioda,  have  you  come  for  me  ?  "  said  Dolly,  looking  rotuul. 
sighing  and  soothed. 

At  the  same  time  a  voice  from  the  punltn  li.'ln-.v  rrini  onl,  ••nriltt. 
«omo  down.     Have  you  forgiven  rae  ?  " 

"  Yes,  George,"  said  Dolly,  looking  out  Irom  hor  wmdow. 

"Here,  let  mc  help  yon,"  cried  lUioda.  "Dolly,  Mr.  Robert  and 
vour  brother  sent  me  to  find  you." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   Walking   Pabtt. 

Thb  yonng  people  were  startiog  for  another  walk  that  afternoon.  Bhoda 
and  Dolly  were  holding  np  their  parasols  and  their  white  dreEses  ont 
of  the  dust.  They  were  half-way  down  the  sunshiny  lane  when  they 
met  Frank  Rahan  (of  whom  they  had  been  speaking)  coming  to  call  at 
Chnrch  House. 

"  Too  had  much  better  come  along  with  ns,  Frank,"  said  George,  who 
ms  always  delighted  to  welcome  his  friends,  however  soon  he  might 
qoarrel  with  them  afterwards. 

"  I  have  an  appointment  at  five  o'clock,"  said  Baban,  hesitating,  and 
irith  a  glance  at  Miss  Yanborongh,  who  was  standing  a  little  apart,  and 
vatehing  the  people  passing  np  and  down  the  road. 

"  Five  o'clock !  "  said  George ;  "  five  o'clock  is  ever  so  far  away — on 
board  a  steamer,  somewhere  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  passengers  are 
ktokisg  over  the  ship's  side  at  the  porpoises.  Where  is  your  appoint- 
ment?" 

"  Do  yon  know  a  place  called  Nightingale  Lane  ?  "  said  Frank. 

"  I  know  Nightingale  Lane ;  it  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  other. 
Come,  we  will  show  you  the  way ; "  and,  patting  his  arm  through 
Frank's,  George  dragged  him  along. 

"  I  wish  George  had  not  asked  him,"  said  Robert,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  There  were  several  things  I  wanted  to  consult  yon  about,  Dolly !  but  I 
must  get  a  quiet  half-hour.     Not  now,  at  some  better  opportunity." 

"  Why,  Bobert !  "  said  Dolly  ;  "  what  can  you  have  to  say  that  will 
take  half-an-hour  1 "  She  was,  however,  much  flattered  that  Robert 
should  wish  to  consult  her,  and  she  walked  along  brightly. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  afternoon  :  people  were  all  ont  in  the  open  air, 
dogs  were  barking,  doors  closing ;  the  little  Quaker  children  who  lived  in  the 
honse  at  the  comer  of  the  terrace  were  looking  out  of  window  with  their 
prim  httle  bonnets,  and  Dolly,  who  knew  them,  nodded  gaUy  as  she 
passed.  She  was  quite  happy  again.  Robert  had  looked  at  her  so 
kindly.  She  was  in  charity  with  the  whole  world.  She  had  scarcely 
had  a  word  of  explanation  with  George,  but  she  had  made  it  np  with 
him  in  her  heart.  When  he  asked  her  for  a  second  help  of  cold  pie 
at  Inneheon,  she  took  it  as  a  sign  of  forgiveness.  They  went  on  now  by 
the  brown  houses  of  Pliillimoro  Terrace,  until  they  reached  a  place  where 
the  bricks  turn  into  green  leaves,  and  branches  arch  overhead,  and  two 
long  avenues  lead  from  the  ancient  high  road  of  the  Trinobants  all  the 
way  to  the  palatine  heights  of  Campden  HUl. 

When  they  were  in  the  avenue,  the  young  people  went  and  stood 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  George  was. leaning  against  the  iron  rail 
that  separates  the  pubUc  walk  from  the  park  beyond.  Tliey  were  stand- 
ing with  their  feet  on  the  turf  in  a  cris-cross  of  shadow,  of  twigs,  and 
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green  blades  Kprouting  between.  Beyond  the  rail  tbe  lawns  and  fields 
sloped  to  where  the  old  oroides  and  the  many  roo&  and  turrets  of 
Holland  House  rose,  with  their  wcother-cocks  veering  upon  the  sky. 
Groat  trees  were  spreading  their  shadows  upon  the  grass.  Some  cows 
were  trailing  across  the  meadow,  and  from  beyond  the  high  walls  came 
the  echo  of  the  streets  witboiit — a  surging  sound  of  voices  and  wheels, 
a  rising  tide  of  life,  of  countless  feet  beating  npou  the  stones.  Here, 
behind  tlio  walls,  ail  was  sweet  and  peaceful  afternoon,  and  high  overhead 
bang  a  pale  daylight  moon. 

"Are  not  you  glad  to  have  seen  tliis  pretty  riew  of  the  old  house, 
Mr.  Raban,"  said  Dolly  to  Frank,  who  happened  to  be  standing  next  to 
her.  "  Don't  you  like  old  honsos  ?"  she  added,  graciously,  in  her  new- 
found amenity. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Frank.  "They  are  too  much  like  coffins  and 
full  of  dead  men's  bones.  Modem  lath  niid  plaster  has  the  great 
advantnge  of  being  easily  swept  away  with  its  own  generation.  These 
poor  old  places  seem  to  me  aU  out  of  place  among  omnibuses  atid  railway 
whiatles." 

"  The  associations  of  Holland  House  must  be  very  interesting," 
said  Robert. 

"  I  hate  associations,"  said  Frank,  looking  hard  at  Dolly.  "  To-day 
is  just  as  good  08  yesterday." 

DoUy  looked  surprised,  then  blushed  up,  when  she  noticed  his 
earnest  gaze. 

It  is  strange  enough,  after  one  rcvi.'lation  lA'  a  man  or  woman,  to 
meet  with  another  of  the  same  person  tit  some  different  lime.  Tbe  stitnu 
person  and  not  the  same.  The  sumo  voice  and  face,  looking  and  saving 
such  other  things,  to  which  wo  ourselves  respond  how  differently.  Hero 
were  Rabun  and  Dolly,  who  had  fii-iit  met  l>y  a  grave,  now  coming 
together  in  another  world  and  state,  with  people  laughing  and  tulkitig ; 
with  motion,  with  festivity.  Walking  side  by  side  through  the  early 
summer  streets,  where  till  seemed  life,  not  death  ;  hope  and  progress, 
not  sorrow  and  vetrospect — for  Dolly's  beiu't  was  full  of  the  wonder  of 
lifo  and  of  tho  dazzling  present.  After  that  first  meeting,  sho  bad 
begun  to  look  upon  tho  Italian  of  to-day  as  a  new  person  ollcf^'cthur,  u 
person  who  interested  her,  though  she  did  not  Uke  liim.  Even  Dorothea 
in  her  softest  mnods  seemed  scarcely  to  tliaw  poor  Frank.  \Vhun  he  met 
her,  his  old,  sad,  duspcrato  self  uxed  to  rise  Like  a  phantom  between 
them — no  wonder  ho  waa  cold,  and  silent,  and  abmpt.  Ho  could 
tiifk    to    others- -tii    Ithodii,    who    wore    liix    poor    wife's    it\\<-  -•, 

nnil  had  stood  liy  her  coliin,  aa  be  thou;{ht,  nnd  who  now  uj  'h 

looks  of  sympathy,  and  who  eoem«d  to  bavo  forgotten  tlic  pn^ 
Mi-    V    •  •  ■•     ,      •         •       •     •      •  ,   .       .    , 

tn 

lluban  ever  forgot.     jVii  her  poor  tittio  t.nilt«  I 
Juf  ioipatient  wnyx,  and  impcriuUH  g«»tureii,  Li.;  „...  .,  ,...,... 
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innocent  seTerity.  What  strange  debtor  and  creditor  accoant  was  this 
between  them  ? 

There  are  some  people  we  only  seem  to  love  all  the  more  because  they 
belong  to  past  sorrow.  Perhaps  it  is  that  they  are  of  the  guild  of  those 
who  are  initiated  into  the  sad  secrets  of  life.  Others  bring  back  the  pain 
withoat  its  consolation  ;  and  so  Dolly,  who  was  connected  with  the  tragedy 
of  poor  Frank  Raban's  life,  frightened  him.  When,  as  now,  he  thought 
he  had  seen  a  remembering  look  in  her  eyes,  the  whole  unforgettable  past 
would  come  before  him  with  cruel  vividness.  She  seemed  to  him  like  one 
of  the  avenging  angels  with  the  flaming  swords,  ready  to  strike.  Little  he 
knew  her !  The  poor  angel  might  lift  the  heavy  sword,  but  it  would  be  with 
a  trembling  hand.  She  might  remember,  but  it  was  as  a  child  remembers 
— with  awe,  but  w^ithout  judgment.  The  little  girl  he  had  known  had 
pinned  np  her  locks  in  great  brown  loops  ;  her  short  skirts  now  fell 
in  voluminous  folds  ;  she  was  a  whole  head  taller,  and  nearly  seventeen : 
but,  if  the  truth  were  told,  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  particular 
change  had  come  to  her,  so  peaceful  had  been  her  experience.  Frank 
was  &r  more  changed.  He  had  fought  a  hard  fight  with  himself  since 
that  terrible  day  he  had  sat  under  the  arch  in  the  twilight.  He  had 
conquered  Peace  in  some  degree,  and  now  already  he  felt  it  was  no  longer 
peace  that  he  wanted,  but  more  trouble.  Already,  in  his  heart,  he  rebelled 
at  the  semi-claustration  of  the  tranquil  refuge  he  had  found,  where  the  ivy 
buttresses  and  scrolled  iron  gateways  seemed  to  shut  out  wider  horizons. 
But  hitherto  work  was  what  he  wanted,  not  liberty.  He  had  made  debts 
and  difficulties  for  himself  during  that  wild,  foolish  time  at  Paris  I  These 
very  debts  and  difficulties  were  his  best  friends  now,  and  kept  him  steady 
to  his  task.  He  accepted  the  yoke,  thankful  for  an  honest  means  of 
livelihood.  He  took  the  first  chance  that  offered,  and  he  put  a  shoulder 
to  the  old  pulley  at  which  he  had  tugged  as  a  boy  with  a  dream  of  some- 
thing beyond,  and  at  which  he  laboured  as  a  man  with  some  sense  of 
duty  done.  He  went  on  iu  a  dogged,  hopeless  way  from  day  to  day. 
He  is  a  man  of  little  faith,  and  yet  of  tender  heart. 

Some  one  says  that  the  world  is  a  mirror  that  reflects  the  faces  that 
we  bring  to  its  surface.  Frank's  scepticisms  met  him  at  every  turn.  He 
even  judged  his  own  ideal ;  and  as  he  could  not  but  think  of  Dolly  every 
hour  of  the  day,  he  doubted  her  unceasingly.  There  seemed  scarcely  a 
responsive  chord  left  to  him  with  which  to  vibrate  to  the  song  of  those 
about  him.  Until  ho  believed  iu  himself  again,  he  could  not  heartily 
believe  in  others. 

Others,  meanwhile,  were  happily  not  silent  because  of  his  reserve, 
and  were  chattering  and  laughing  gaily.  Khoda  was  sitting  on  the  shady 
comer  of  a  bench,  George  was  swinging  his  legs  on  the  railing.  Dolly 
did  not  sit  down.  She  was  not  tired ;  she  was  in  high  spirits.  By 
degrees,  she  seemed  to  absorb  all  her  companion's  life  and  brightness. 
So  Babon  thought  as  he  glanced  from  Bhoda's  pale  face  to  Miss  Yan- 
borongh'a  beaming  ooantenance.  Dolly's  brown  hair  was  waving  in  a  pretty 
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drift,  her  violet  ribbons  Beemed  to  make  her  grey  eyes  look  violet.  She  had 
a  long  neck,  a  long  chin  ;  her  white  ample  skirt  almost  hid  Khoda  as  she- 
Bat  in  her  comer.  The  girl  shifted  gently  from  her  seat,  and  slid  away 
when  Dolly — Dolly  sobering  down — began  to  tell  some  of  Lady  Sarah's 
stories  of  Holland  House  and  its  inmates. 

"  There  was  beaatifnl  Lady  Diana  Rich,"  said  Dorothea,  pointing  with 
her  gloved  hand. 

"  Don't  say  Diana,"  cries  George ;  "  say  Diftna." 

"  She  was  walking  in  the  Park,"  continncs  his  Hister,  nnheediog  the 
interruption,  "when  she  met  a  lady  coming  from  behind  a  tree  dressed,  as 
she  was  herself,  in  a  habit.  Then  she  recognized  herself,"  Dolly  said, 
slowly,  opening  her  grey  eyes ;  "  and  she  went  home,  and  she  died 
within  a " 

Dolly,  hearing  a  rustle,  looked  over  her  shonlder,  and  her  sentence 
broke  down.  A  white  fignre  was  coming  from  behind  the  great  stem  of 
the  elm-tree,  near  which  they  were  standing.  In  a  moment,  Dolly  recoTered 
herself,  and  began  to  laugh. 

"  Rhoda  I  "  she  said.  "  I  did  not  know  yon  had  moved.  I  thought 
yon  were  my  fetch." 

"  No  ;  I'm  myself,  and  I  don't  like  ghost  stories,"  said  Rhoda.  in  her 
shrill  voice.  "  They  frighten  me  so,  though  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
them.     Do  yon,  Mr.  Raban  ?  " 

"  Not  believe  I  "  cries  George,  putting  himself  in  between  Frank  and 
Rhoda.  "  Don't  you  believe  in  the  While  Lady  of  Holland  House  ?  She 
flits  through  the  rooms  once  a  year  all  in  white  satin,  on  the  day  of  her 
husband's  eiecntion.  They  cnt  off  his  head  in  a  silver  nightcap,  and  she 
can't  rest  in  her  grave  when  she  thinks  of  it." 

"  Poor  ghost !  "  said  DoUy.  "  I'm  so  sorry  for  ghosts.  I  sometimes 
think  I  know  some  live  ones,"  the  girl  added,  looking  at  (''raak  uncon- 
sciously, and  with  more  softness  than  he  had  believed  her  capable  of. 
"  So  she  thonght  him  a  ghost,"  thought  Frank,  not  over  pleased. 

"  The  first  Lord  Holland  was  a  Rich,"  said  Henley,  t.ipping  with  liis 
cane  upon  the  iron  bars.  "  He  must  have  been  the  father  of  Jiady  Diana. 
He  married  a  Cope.  The  Copes  built  the  house,  yon  know.  I  believe 
Aubrey  dc  Vero  was  tlio  origiaal  possessor  of  the  property.  It  then 
passed  to  the  monks  of  Abingdon." 

"  What  a  fund  of  information  I  "  said  George,  laughing.  "  Raban  it 
immensely  impressed." 

Raban  could  not  help  smiling ;  but  Dolly  interposed.  She  saw  that 
her  cousin  was  only  half  pleased  by  Ihe  levity  with  which  his  remarks  wero 
received.     "  What  had  Lord  Hollund  done  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Uo  betrayed  everybody,"  Baid  Robert ;  "  first  one  side,  then  anotfaer. 
He  eamc'd  his  fate — he  wan  utterly  unreliable  and  in        "  ■  j,t." 

"  How  can  an  honest  man  be  anything  else,"  i  c^,  with  hia 

nsnal  snort,  mahing  to  battle.     "  N'a  boncxt  mc-n  aru  conRistcnl.     Take 

Bol)«rt  Peel,  take  Oliver  Cromwell.     Lonl  Holland  joined  the  C<>m> 
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mon'wealth,  and  then  gave  his  head  to  save  the  King's.  It  was  gbrionsly 
inconsistent." 

"For  my  part,"  Robert  answered,  with  some  asperity,  "I  most 
confess  that  I  greatly  dislike  such  impnlsive  characters.  They  are  utterly 
Tuucmpaloas.     .     .     ." 

"  Some  consciences  might  have  been  more  scmpolonsly  consistent 
than  Lord  Holland's,  and  kept  their  heads  upon  their  shonlders,"  said 
Baban,  dryly. 

Dolly  wondered  what  he  meant,  and  whether  he  was  serioas.  He 
spoke  so  shortly  that  she  did  not  always  nnderstand  him. 

"  I  am  snre  I  shall  often  change  my  mind,"  she  said,  to  her  coasin. 

"  Yon  are  a  woman,  yon  know,"  answered  Henley,  mollified  by  her 
sweet  looks. 

<*  And  women  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  their  motives  ? " 
said  Frank,  speaking  in  his  most  sententious  way,  and  ignoring  Henley 
altc^ether. 

"  Their  motives  don't  concern  anybody  bnt  themselves,"  cried  Dolly, 
rather  offended  by  Frank's  manner.  He  seemed  to  look  npon  her  as 
some  nanghty  child,  to  be  constantly  reproved  and  pat  down.  He  was 
not  half  so  kind  to  her  as  he  was  to  Rhoda,  whom  he  was  now  helping  on 
with  a  shawl.  Why  did  he  dislike  her  ?  Dolly  wondered.  She  couldn't 
understand  anybody  disliking  her.  Perhaps  it  says  well  for  human  nature,  on 
the  whole,  that  people  are  so  surprised  to  find  themselves  odious  to  others. 

Just  then  some  church-bell  began  to  ring  for  evenii^  service.  Five 
o'clock  had  come  to  Kensington,  and  George  proposed  that  they  should 
walk  on  with  Baban  to  the  house  in  Nightingale  Lane. 

"  This  way,  Rhoda,"  he  said ;  "  are  you  tired  ?     Take  my  arm." 

Rhoda,  however,  preferred  tripping  by  Dolly's  side. 

A  painter  lived  in  the  house  to  which  Raban  was  going.  It  stood,  aa 
he  said,  in  Nightingale  Lane,  within  garden-walls.  It  looked  like  a  farm- 
house, with  its  many  tiles  and  chimneys,  standing  in  the  sweet  old  garden 
firinged  with  rose-bushes.  There  were  poplar-trees  and  snowball- trees, 
and  may-flowers  in  their  season,  and  lilies-of-the-valley  growing  in  the 
shade.  The  lawn  was  dappled  with  many  shadows  of  sweet  things.  From 
the  thatched  porch  you  could  hear  the  rural  clucking  of  poultry  and  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  and  see  the  sloping  roof  of  a  farm-house  beyond  the  elms. 
Henley  did  not  want  to  come  in  ;  bnt  Dolly  and  Rhoda  had  cried  out  that 
it  was  a  dear  old  garden,  and  had  come  up  to  the  very  door,  smiling  and 
wilfully  advancing  as  they  looked  about  them. 

The  old  house — we  all  know  our  way  thither — has  stood  for  many  a 
year,  and  seen  many  a  change,  and  sheltered  many  an  honoured  head. 
One  can  fancy  Addison  wandering  in  the  lanes  round  about,  and  listening 
to  the  nightingale  "  with  a  much  better  voice  than  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  some- 
thing of  Italian  manners  in  her  diversions  ;"  or  Newton,  an  old  man  with 
faded  blue  eyes,  passing  by  on  his  way  from  Pitt  House,  hard  by. 
Oentle  Mrs.  Opie  used  to  stay  here,  and  ugly  Wilkes  to  come  striding  np 
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the  lane  in  the  days  of  Fox  and  Pitt  and  fiery  periwigs.  Into  one  of  tlio 
old  raftered  roomB  poor  Lord  Camelford  was  carried  to  die,  when  he  fell 
in  his  fatal  duel  with  Mr.  Best  in  the  meadows  hard  by.  Perhaps  Sir 
Joshua  may  hare  sometimes  walked  across  from  Holland  House,  five 
minutes  off,  where  he  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  painting  two  beantifol 
young  ladies.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  them ;  one  leant  from  a  window 
in  the  wall,  the  other  stood  without,  holding  a  dove  in  her  extended 
hand  ;  a  boy  was  by  her  side.  Those  ladies  have  left  the  window  long 
since ;  but  others,  not  less  beautiful,  still  come  up  Nightingale  Lane,  to  visit 
the  Sir  Joshua  of  our  own  time  in  bis  studios  built  against  the  hospitable 
house.  My  heroine  comes  perforce,  and  looks  at  the  old  gables  and  elm- 
trees,  and  stiiiids  under  the  rustic  porch.    Robert  was  seriously  distressed. 

"  Do  come  away,"  said  he  ;  "  suppose  some  one  were  to  see  us." 

llhoda,  with  a  little  laugh,  ran  down  one  of  the  garden-walks,  and 
George  went  after  her.  Dolly  stood  leaning  up  against  the  doonvay.  She 
paid  no  attention  to  Robert's  remonstrance,  and  was  listening,  with 
upraised  eyes,  to  the  bird  up  in  the  tree.  Frank's  hand  was  on  the 
bell,  when,  as  Robert  predicted,  the  door  suddenly  opened  wide.  A 
servant,  carrying  papers  and  parcels,  came  out,  followed  by  a  lady  in  a 
flowing  silk  dress,  with  a  lace  hood  upon  her  head,  and  by  a  stately- 
looking  gentleman,  in  a  long  grey  coat ;  erect,  and  with  silver  hair  and  u 
noble  and  benevolent  head. 

"  "VMiy  is  not  Xha  carriage  come  up  ?  "  said  the  lady  to  the  servant, 
who  set  off  immediately  running  with  his  parcels  in  his  arms  ;  then  seeing 
Dolly,  who  was  standing  blushing  and  confused  by  the  open  door,  sho  said 
kindly,  "  Have  yon  come  to  see  the  studios  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Dolly,  turning  pinker  still ;  "  it  was  only  the  garden  ;  it 
looked  so  pretty  we  cime  to  the  door  with  Mr.  Raban." 

"  I  had  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Royal,"  said  Raban,  also  shyly, 
"  and  my  friends  kindly  showed  me  the  way." 

"  Why  don't  yon  take  your  friends  up  to  see  the  pictures  ?  "  said  the 
gentleman.     "  Go  up  all  of  you  now  that  you  are  hero." 

"  My  servant  shall  show  you  the  way,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  smiio 
and  as  the  servant  came  back,  followed  by  a  carriage,  sho  gave  him  a 
few  parting  diroctioug.     Tbon  the  Councillor  and  the  lady  drove  off  to 
the  India  Office  as  hard  as  the  horsos  could  go. 

It  was  a  white-letter  day  with  Dully.  She  followed  tho  servant  up 
an  oak  passage,  and  by  a  long  wall,  whore  flying  figures  were  painted. 
The  sen'ant  opened  n  side  door  into  a  room  with  a  groat  window,  and  my 
beroine  found  herself  iu  letter  t:<>:  \;ia  she  hud  ever  )'• 

her  hfo  iidforo.     Two  visitors  m  ly  in  the  studio.     i>  i' 

lady  with  a  |>ulo  and  i,'eiitle  face  —  Duliy  renicmbured  it  long  afterwards 
wh«.n  tlioy  met  again — but  just  then  sho  only  thought  of  tho  pictures 
wej-Q  eixjwding  upon  tho  witllx  Kumptuous  and  tiUont — the  men  and  wc 
pf  our  time  wli  I  ready  to  belong  to  r  no  looks  at  I 

CikllUi  erta  r^.  ":im   tbo    canvas.  h  {»eii»  lltihl 
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with  Bome  spiiitoal  grace,  poets,  soldiers,  mlers,  and  windbags,  side  bj 
side,  each  telling  their  story  in  a  well-known  name.  There  were  children 
too,  smiling,  and  sketches,  half  done,  growing  from  the  canvas,  and  here 
and  there  a  dream  made  into  a  vision,  of  Justice  or  of  Oblivion.  Of 
Silence,  and  lo  I  Titans  from  their  everlasting  hills  lie  watching  the  mists 
of  life ;  or  infinite  Peace,  behold,  an  Angel  of  Death  is  waiting  against 
a  solemn  disc.  Dolly  felt  as  though  she  had  come  with  Christian  to 
some  mystical  house  along  the  way.  For  some  minutes  past  she  had 
been  gazing  at  the  solemn  Angel — she  was  absorbed,  she  could  not  take 
her  eyes  away.  She  did  not  know  that  the  painter  had  come  in,  and 
was  standing  near  her. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?  "  said  he,  coming  up  to  her. 

" Yes,"  answered  Dolly,  in  a  low  voice ;  "I  have  only  once  seen 
death.    I  think  this  must  be  it ;  only  it  is  not  terrible  as  I  thought." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  make  it  terrible,"  the  painter  said,  struck  by  her 
passing  likeness  to  the  face  at  which  she  was  gazdng  so  steadfastly. 

Raban  also  noticed  the  gentle  and  powerful  look,  and  in  that  moment 
he  imderstood  her  better  than  he  had  ever  done  before ;  his  mistrust  was 
stilled,  his  load  was  lightened,  and  he  felt  as  if  a  sudden  ray  of  faith  and 
love  had  fallen  into  his  dark  heart. 

Before  they  left  Mr.  Royal  introduced  Dolly  to  the  two  ladies  who 
were  in  the  studio.  She  met  them  again  long  afterwards,  and  remembered 
the  pale  eager  face  of  one  of  them. 

All  the  way  home  Dolly  was  talking  of  the  pictures. 

"  I  saw  a  great  many  hkenesses  which  were  really  admirable,"  said 
Robert.     "  I  have  met  several  of  the  people  out  at  dinner." 

Rhoda  could  not  say  a  single  word  about  the  pictures. 

"  Why,  what  were  yon  about  ?  "  said  Dolly,  after  she  had  mentioned 
two  or  three  one  after  another.  "Yon  don't  seem  to  have  looked  at 
anything." 

"  You  didn't  come  into  the  back  room,  Dolly.  I  had  an  excellent  cup 
of  tea  there,"  said  George ;  "  that  kind  lady  had  it  sent  up  for  us." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"Innee    Life." 

Th£  next  time  Rabon  came  to  town,  he  called  again  at  Church  House. 
Then  he  began  to  go  to  John  Morgan's,  whom  he  had  known  and  neglected 
for  years.  He  was  specially  kind  to  Rhoda  and  gentle  in  his  manner  when 
he  spoke  to  her.  Cassie,  who  had  experience,  used  to  joke  her  about 
her  admirer.  Not  nnfrequently  Dolly  would  be  in  Old  Street  during  that 
summer,  and  the  deeply-interested  recipient  of  the  girls'  confidences. 

"  Cassie,  do  you  really  mean  that  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  Rhoda  ?  " 
said  Dolly.     "  Indeed  he  is  not  half  good  enough  for  her."     But  all  the 
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same,  the  thought  of  his  udmiration  for  her  fcieud  somewhat  softened 
Dolly's  feelings  towiirds  Rahan. 

.       Rhoda  herself  was  mysterious.     One  day  »he  gave  np  wearing  her 
nfliamond  cross,  and  appeared  instead  with  u  pretty  pearl  locket.     Slie 
would   not   say  where  she  had  got  it.     7i00  said  it  was  like  Cassic'a. 
"  Had  John  given  it  to  her  ?  "     Rhoda  shook  her  head. 

Dolly  did  not  like  it,  and  took  Rhoda  seriously  to  task.  "  Rhodn, 
how  silly  to  make  a  mystery  about  nothing  1 "     lUioda  laughed. 

Except  for  occasional  troubles  about  George,  things  were  going  well  at 
Church  House  that  autumn.      Raban  sent  a  warning  letter  once,  which 
binado  Dolly  very  angry.   The  Admiral  talked  of  coming  home  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.    Dolly's  heart  beat  at  the  thought  of  her  mother's  return.    But 
meanwhile  she  was  very  happy.     Robert  used  to  come  not  unfrequently. 
Rhoda  liked  comiug  when  he  was  there ;  they  would  all  go  oat  when 
dinner  was  over,  and  sit  upon  the  terrace   and  watch  the  sim  setting 
calmly  behind  the  medlar-tree  and   the  old  beech  walk.   Kensington  has 
special  tranquil  hours  of  its  own,  happy  jumbles  of  old  bricks  and  sujiset. 
The  pigeons  would  come  from  nest  door  with  a  whirr,  and  with  round 
breasts  shining  in  the  light ;  the  ivy-leaves  stood  out  green  and  erisji ; 
the  birds  went  flying  overhead  and  circling  in  their  evening  dance.    Thicc 
Itogcther,  then  two,  then  a  lonely  one  in  pursuit. 

Dolly  stood  watching  them  one  evenuig,  in  the  antnmn  of  that  year, 
wliile  her  aunt  and  Henley  were  talking.  John  Morgan,  who  had  come- 
to  fetch  Rhoda  home,  was  discourwing,  too,  in  cheerful  tones  about  the 
voice  of  nature,  I  think  it  was.  "  You  do  not  make  enough  allowance 
for  the  voice  of  nature,"  the  curate  was  saying.  "  You  cannot  blame  » 
man  becAnse  he  is  nataral,  because  his  impulse  cnes  out  against  rules  aiid 
restrictions."  As  he  spoke  a  bell  in  the  ivy  wall  began  to  jangle  from 
outside,  and  Dolly  and  Rhoda  both  looked  up  curiously,  wondering  who 
it  could  be. 

"  Rules  are  absolutely  necessary  restrictions,"  said  Henley,  stirring 
his  coffee  ;  "  we  arc  lost  if  we  trust  to  onr  impulses.     Wliat  are  our 
bodies  but  concrete  rules  '?  " 
I       "I  wonder  if  it  could  bo  George  ?  "  interrupted  DoUy.  I 

"  Oh,  no,"  said   Rhoda,  quickly,  "  because "     Then  she  stoppeil 

short. 

"  Because  what,  Rliodu  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  looking  at  her  curiously. 
The  girl  blushed  up,  aii<l  seemed  embarrassed,  and  began  pulling  the  riblmu 
and  the  cross  round  her  neck.     It  iiad  cotne  out  again  the  last  few  days. 
i        "  Have  yon  heard  atiytliilif,'  of  Georgi?  ?  "  Lady  Haruh  went  on. 
'         "  How  should  I?"  said  Rhodn,  looking  up;  then  she  turned  n  little 
pale,  then  idic  blunhed  again.     "  Dully,  look,"  the  said,  "  who  b  it  ?  " 

It  *•«-  "     "  '        ■'       i\er  of  the  diamond  ctom,  whi-      -      "   "    i;fj 
lip  alonp  '  '.  ing  tdil  tSani.     Thnre  wiw  *  li  ;^ 

■'•   liiin.     John   Morgan  Hhuuk  hiia  by  tho  hand. 
...  ...  ..-  .  i -lid.  _ 
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"  This  WB8  kind  of  you,"  she  said. 

Raban  looked  shy.  "  I  am  afraid  yon  won't  think  so,"  he  said.  "  I 
wanted  a  few  minntes'  conversation  with  you." 

Bhoda  opened  her  wide  brown  eves.  Henley,  who  had  said  a  stiff 
"  How-dy-do  ? "  and  wished  to  go  on  with  the  conversation,  now 
addressed  himself  to  Dolly. 

"  I  always  doubt  the  &ct  when  people  say  that  impulse  is  the  voice  of 
one's  inner  life.  I  consider  that  principle  should  be  its  real  interpretation." 

Nobody  exactly  understood  what  he  meant,  nor  did  he  himself,  if  the 
troth  were  to  be  told  ;  but  the  sentence  had  occurred  to  him. 

"  An  inner  life,"  said  Dolly,  presently,  looking  at  the  birds.  "  I 
wonder  what  it  means  ?    I  don't  think  I  have  got  one." 

"  No,  Dolly,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  kindly,  "  it  is  very  often  only  another 
name  for  remorse.    Not  yet,  my  dear,  that  has  not  reached  yon  yet." 

"An  inner  life,"  repeated  Rhoda,  standing  by.  "  Doesn't  it  mean  all 
those  things  yon  don't  talk  about — religion  and  principles  ?  "  she  said, 
faltering  a  little,  with  a  shy  glance  at  Frank  Raban.  Henley  had  just 
finished  his  coffee,  and  heard  her  approvingly.  He  was  going  again  to 
enforce  the  remark,  when  DoUy,  as  usual,  interrupted  him. 

"  Bnt  there  is  nothing  one  doesn't  talk  about,"  said  the  Dolly  of  those 
days,  standing  on  the  garden-step,  with  all  her  pretty  loops  of  brown  hair 
against  the  sun. 

"  I  wish  yon  would  preach  a  sermon,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  tell  people  to 
take  care  of  their  outer  Uves,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  over  her  coffee-pot,  "  and 
keep  them  in  order  while  they  have  them,  and  leave  their  souls  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  We  have  all  read  of  the  figs  and  the  thistles.  Let 
as  cultivate  figs  ;  that  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,"  said  Dolly,  prettily,  and  looking  up  suddenly, 
and  blushing,  "  here  we  all  are  sitting  under  your  fig-tree." 

Dolly  having  given  vent  to  her  feelings  suddenly  blushed  up.  All 
their  eyes  seemed  to  be  fixed  upon  her.  What  bnsiness  had  Mr.  Raban 
to  look  at  her  so  gravely  ? 

"  I  wonder  if  the  cocks  and  hens  are  gone  to  roost,"  said  my  heroine, 
confused  ;  and,  jumping  down  from  the  step,  she  left  the  coffee-drinkers 
to  finish  their  coffee. 

Lady  Sarah  had  no  great  taste  for  art  or  for  hric-h-hrae.  Mr.  Francis 
had  been  a  collector,  and  from  him  she  had  inherited  her  blue  china,  but 
she  did  not  care  at  all  for  it.  She  had  one  fancy,  however, — a  poultry 
fancy, — which  harmlessly  distracted  many  of  her  spare  hours.  With  a 
cheerful  clnck,  a  pluming,  a  spreading  out  of  glistening  feathers,  a  strutting 
and  champing,  Lady  Sarah's  cocks  and  hens  used  to  awake  betimes  in 
the  early  morning.  The  cocks  would  channt  matntmal  hymn's  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood,  while  the  hens  clucked  a  cheerful 
accompaniment  to  the  strains.  The  silver  trumpets  themselves  would  not 
have  sounded  pleasanter  to  Lady  Sarah's  ears  than  this  crowing  noise 
of  her  faTonrites.    She  had  a  little  temple  erected  for  this  choir.   It  was  a 
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sort  of  pantheon,  where  all  parts  of  the  world  were  represented,  divided  off 
by  varionB  latitudinal  wires.    There  were  creve-ccears  from  the  Pyrenees, 

■  with  their  crimson  crests  and  robes  of  black  satin  ;  there  were  magi  from 
Persia,  puffy,  wind-blown,  silent,  and  somewhat  molancholy ;  there  were 
Polish  warriors,  gallant  and  splendid,  with  an  air  of  misfortune  so  con- 
rageously  stirmounted  that  fortune  itself  would  have  looked  small  beside  it. 
Then  came  the  I)orkings,  feather}-  and  speckly,  with  ample  wings  out- 
stretched, clucking  commonplace  English  to  one  another. 

t        To-night,  however,  the  clarions  were  silent,  the  warriors  were  sleepy, 
the  cocks  and  hens  were  settling  themsolves  comfortably  in  quaint  fluffy 
heaps  upon  their  roosts,  with  their  portable  feather-beds  shaken  out,  and 
their  bills  snugly  tucked  into  the  down. 
■         Dolly  was  standing  admiring  their  strength  of  mind,   in  retiring  by 
'  broad  dayUght  from  the  nice  cheerful  world,  into  the  dismal  darkened 
bed-chamber  they   occupied.      As   Dolly  stood   outside  in  the   sunset, 
peeping   into  the  dark  roosting-place,  she  heard  voices  coming  along  the 
path,  and  Lady  Sarah  speaking  in  a  very  agitated  voice. 
H         "  Cruel  boy,"  she  said,  "  what  hare  I  done,  what  have  I  left  undone, 
that  be  should  treat  me  so  ill  ?  " 

They  were  close  to  Dolly,  who  started  away  from  the  hen-honse,  and 
ran  up  to  meet  her  aunt  with  a  sudden  movement. 

"  What  is  it  ?     Why  is  he Who  is  cniel  ?  "  said  Dolly,  and  she 

tamed   a   quick,   reproachful  look   upon  Raban.      Wliat  had  he  been 

1  saying? 
"  I  meant  to  spare  you,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  trembling  very 
much,  and  putting  her  hand  upon  Dolly's  shoulder.     "  I  have  no  good 

Incws  for  you  ;  but  sooner  or  later  you  must  know  it.  Your  brother  has 
been  behaving  as  badly  as  possible.  He  has  put  his  name  to  some  bills. 
Mr.  Raban  heard  of  it  by  chance.     Wretched  boy  I  he  might  be  arrestod. 

^It  is  hard  upon  me,  and  cruel  of  George." 
They  were  standing  near  the  hen-house  still,  and  a  hen  woke  np  from 
kp  dreams  with  a  Ficepy  cluck.    Lady  Sarah  was  speaking  passionately 
tgd  vehemently,  as  she  did  when  she  was  excited ;  Ilaban  wns  standing  a 
little  apart  in  the  shadow. 

Dolly  listened  with  a  hanging  head.  She  could  say  nothing.  It  all 
nemed  to  choke  her ;  she  let  her  Aont  Sarah  walk  on — she  stood  quite 
still,  thinking  it  over.  Then  came  a  gleam  of  hope.  She  felt  as  if  Frank 
Baban  must  bu  answerable  somehow  for  George's  misdemeanors.  Was 
it  all  tme,  she  began  to  wonder.  Mr.  Raban.  dismal  man  that  be  was. 
dolight<-d  in  warnings  and  ■■      '  Then   I'  '"        "     "  '       '     ul,  and 

found  that  the  diKmai  mau  .  back,  ati<:  lo  her. 

Uo  looked  so  hnmble  and  sorry  that  she  felt  he  must  i>o  to  blame. 
^         "  What  bavo  yon  been  tolling  Aunt  Sarah  ?  "  said  Dolly,  qait«  fiorcolj^ 
H  "  Why  hare  yon  made  h«r  so  angry  with  my  brother  ?  "  ^M 

^B         "  I  am  afirtid  it  is  your  brother  himself  who  lias  made  her  angry, 
^■_nid  Ilabnn.      "I  nerdn't  tell   vou  thii'.  I  am   rcrv  rorn."    he  added. 
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lookiiig  very  pale ;  "  I  wonid  do  anything  I  conld  to  help  him.    I  came 
back  to  talk  to  yon  abont  it  now." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more,"  cried  Dolly,  with  great  emotion. 
"  Why  do  yon  come  at  all  ?  What  can  I  say  to  yon,  to  ask  yon  to  spare 
my  poor  (George  ?  It  only  -^exes  her.  Yon  don't  nnderstand  him — ^how 
should  yon  ? "  Then  melting,  "  If  yon  knew  all  his  tenderness  and 
cleverness  ?  " — she  looked  np  wistfolly ;  for  once  she  did  not  seem  stem, 
bnt  entreating ;  her  eyes  were  fnll  of  tears  as  she  gazed  into  his  foce. 
There  was  something  of  the  ezpression  that  he  had  seen  in  the  stndio. 

"  It  is  becanse  I  do  yonr  brother  fnll  justice,"  said  Kaban,  gravely, 
looking  at  her  fixedly,  "  that  I  have  cared  to  interfere." 

Dolly's  eyes  dilated,  her  month  qnivered.  Why  did  she  look  at  him 
like  that  ?  He  conld  not  bear  it.  With  a  sndden  impnlse — one  of  those 
which  come  to  slow  natnres,  one  such  as  that  which  had  wrecked  his  life 
before — ^he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Do  you  know  that  I  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  you  and  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  know  it,"  said  Dolly.  "  I  know  that  yon  seem  to  dis- 
approve of  everything  I  say,  and  that  you  think  the  worst  of  my  poor 
George  ;  that  yon  don't  care  for  him  a  bit." 

"  The  worst  I "  Baban  said.  "  Ah !  Miss  Yanborongh,  do  you  think 
it  so  impossible  to  love  those  people  of  whose  conduct  you  think  the 
worst  ?  " 

She  was  beginning  to  speak.  He  would  not  let  her  go  on.  "  Won't 
yon  give  me  a  right  to  interfere  ?"  he  said ;  and  he  took  a  step  forward, 
and  stood  dose  np  to  her,  with  a  pale,  determined  face.  "  There  are 
some  past  things  which  can  never  be  foigotten,  bnt  a  whole  life  may  atone 
for  them.  Don't  yon  think  so  ?  "  and  he  put  out  his  hand.  Dolly  did 
not  in  the  least  nnderstand  him,  or  what  was  in  his  mind. 

"  Nobody  ever  did  any  good  by  preaching  and  interfering,"  cried  the 
angry  sister,  ignoring  the  outstretched  hand.     "How  can  you,  of  all 

people ?  "   She  stopped  short ;  she  felt  that  it  was  nngenerons  to  call 

np  the  past :  but  in  George's  behalf  she  conld  be  mean,  spiteful,  unjust,  if 
need  be,  to  deliver  him  from  this  persecution, — so  Dolly  chose  to  call  it. 

She  was  almost  startled  by  the  deep  cold  tone  of  Frank's  voice,  as  he 
answered,  "It  is  becanse  I  know  what  I  am  speaking  of.  Miss  Yan- 
borongh, that  I  have  an  excuse  for  interfering  before  it  is  too  late.  You, 
at  all  events,  who  remember  my  past  troubles,  need  not  have  reminded 
me  of  them." 

Heartless,  cruel  girl,  she  had  not  understood  him.  It  was  as  well  that 
she  conld  not  read  his  heart  or  gness  how  cruelly  she  had  wounded  him. 
He  would  keep  his  secret  henceforth.  Who  was  he  to  love  a  beautiful, 
peerless  woman,  in  her  pride  and  the  triumph  of  her  unsullied  youth. 
He  looked  once  more  at  the  sweet,  angry  face.  No,  she  had  not  under- 
stood him ;  so  much  he  could  see  in  her  clear  eyes.  A  minute  ago  they 
had  been  full  of  tears.  The  tears  were  all  dry  now;  the  angel  was 
gonel 
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So  an  ereut  had  occnrred  to  Dolly  of  wliich  she  knew  notbuig.  She 
was  utterly  nnconscions  as  sbe  came  eadly  back  to  the  house  in  the 
twilight.  The  pigeons  were  gone  to  roost.  Lady  Sarah  was  sitting  olono 
in  the  darkling  room. 

"  What  a  strange  man  Mr.  Rahan  is,  and  how  oddly  and  unkindly  ho 
talks,"  Eoid  Dolly,  going  to  the  chimney  and  striking  a  light. 

"  What  did  he  soy  ?  "  said  Lady  yarah. 

"  I  don't  quite  remember,"  said  Dolly  ;  "  it  was  all  so  incoherent  and 
angry.  He  said  he  -would  do  anything  for  ns,  and  that  he  could  never 
forgive  George." 


CHAPTEU  XVIII. 
An  Autumn  Morning. 


I 


The  Palace  dock  takes  up  the  echo  of  the  old  church-.ilcopii?,  tlte  sun- 
dial is  pointing  with  its  hooked  noso  to  the  Roman  figures  on  its  copper 

^Ukce — eleven  o'clock  says  the  Palace  clock.  People  go  crossing  and  re- 
croasing  the  distant  \igtaa  of  Kensington  Gardens  ;  the  eliildren  are 
fluttering  and  scampering  all  over  the  brown  turf,  with  its  autumnal  crop 
of  sandwich -papers  and  orange-peel  ;  governesses  and  their  pupils  are 
walking  briskly  up  and  down  the  flower-walk  that  skirts  Hyde  Park. 
There  is  a  tempting  glitter  of  horsemanship  in  the  distance,  and  the  little 
girls  glance  wistfully  towards  it,  but  the  governesses  for  the  most  part  kceji 
Uieir  young  charges  to  the  iron  railings  and  the  varied  selection  of  httle 
wooden  boards,  with  Latin  names,  that  arc  sprouting  nil  along  the  tangled 
flower-beds :  the  gravel  paths  are  shaken  over  with  fallen  leaves,  old, 
brown,  piiqile — so  they  he  twinkling  as  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 

One  or  two  people  are  drinking  at  the  httle  well  among  the  trees  where 
tho  children  arc  at  piny. 

"  Hoy  !  hiigh  !  houp  !  "  cries  little  Hetty,  .jumpiii>,'  high  into  tlic  uir, 
and  setting  ofl',  followed  by  a  crew  of  small  fluttering  rags.  What  a 
miip  noise  the  dead  leaves  make  as  the  children  wade  and  splash  and 
tumble  tlirongh  tlie  heaps  that  the  gardeners  have  swept  together.  Tlie 
old  place  cclioos  with  their  jolly  Uttle  voices.  The  cliildrcn  come,  like  tin- 
leaves  thetnsclvcx,  and  disport  year  aft<'r  year  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
ducks  in  tile  round  pond  foc<I  upon  the  crumbs  which  succeeding  genera- 
tiouA  bring  from  their  tables.     There  arc  soiuo  of  us  who  still  know  tlii> 

.ducks  of  twenty  years  npnrt.    Wln-re  is  thi-  y  (goose)  that  ouci' 

Iwed  to  ehnse  nnlinppy  children  flying  agoni,^  •■  liim  ?   Where  i^•  the 

little  duck  with  the  bright  sparkling  ycUow  cyos  and  the  orange  boak  ? 
<'   ■  '      '•     '  ■     '     '     ■       .  I  to  carry  off  the  spoils  of  the  ' 

ii'>n  tlio  green  aud  driving  oil  I 
it,  to  notice  tiio  disappearance  of  it«  cmst«,  although  the  foolish  flon 
ing  white  ducks,  placidly  impatient  in  the  pond,  would  lift  up  their  imi...... 
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noses  and  qnack  notes  of  warning.  One  would  still  be  glad  to  know 
where  human  nature  finishes  and  where  ducks  begin. 

Overhead  the  skj  lies  in  faint  blue  vaults  crossed  by  misty  autumnal 
streamers ;  the  rooks  sweep  cawing  and  circling  among  the  tree-tops  ;  a 
bell  is  going  qnick  and  tinkling :  it  comes  £rom  the  little  chapel  of  the 
Palace  hard  by.  The  old  royal  bricks  and  windows  look  red  and  purple 
in  the  autumn  sunlight,  against  gold  and  blue  vapours,  and  with  canopies 
of  azure  and  grey. 

All  the  people  are  coming  and  going  their  different  ways  this  October 
morning.  A  slim  girl,  in  black  silk,  is  hurrying  along  from  the  wide  door, 
leading  from  the  Palace  Green.  She  stops  for  an  instant  to  look  at  the 
shadow  on  the  old  sun-dial,  and  then  harries  on  again  ;  and  as  she  goes 
the  brazen  hour  comes  striking  and  sounding  from  across  the  house-roofs 
of  the  old  suburb.  A  little  boy,  playing  under  a  tree,  throws  a  chestnut 
at  the  girl  as  she  hurries  by.  It  falls  to  the  ground,  slipping  along  the 
folds  of  her  black  silk  dress.  At  the  same  moment  two  young  men,  who 
have  met  by  chance,  are  parting  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long,  avenues. 
The  girl,  seeing  them,  stops  short  and  turns  back  deliberately  and  walks 
as  far  as  the  old  sun-dial  before  she  retraces  her  steps. 

How  oddly  all  our  comings  and  goings,  and  purposes  and  cross- 
purposes  combine,  fulfil,  frustrate  each  other.  It  is  Uke  a  wonderful 
symphony,  of  which  every  note  is  a  human  Ufe.  The  chapel  bell  had  just 
finished  ringing,  as  Bhoda  (for  it  is  Rhoda)  turned  in  through  the  narrow 
door  leading  to  the  garden,  and  John  Morgan,  with  DoUy  beside  him, 
came  quickly  across  the  worn  green  space  in  front  of  the  barracks. 

"  I'm  glad  I  caught  you  up,"  panted  good  old  John,  tumbling  and 
flying  after  Dolly.  "  So  this  is  your  birthday,  and  you  are  coming  to 
church  I  I  promised  to  take  the  duty  for  Mr.  Thompson  this  morning.  I 
have  had  two  funerals  on,  and  I  couldn't  get  home  before.  We  shall  just 
do  it.     I'm  afraid  I'm  going  too  quick  for  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  DoUy.  "  I  always  go  quick.  I  was  running  after 
Bhoda.  She  started  to  go,  and  then  Aunt  Sarah  sent  me  after  her.  Do 
you  know,"  Dolly  said,    "  George,  too,  has  become  so  very — I  don't 

know  what  to  call  it ?     He  asked  me  to  go  to  church  more  often  that 

day  he  came  up." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  looking  at  her  kindly,  and  yet  a  little  troubled, 
"  for  myself,  I  find  there's  nothing  like  it ;  but  then  I'm  paid  for  it,  you 
know :  it  is  in  my  day's  work.     I  hope  George  is  keeping  to  his  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so,"  said  Dolly,  looking  a  little  wistful. 

"  H'm,"  says  John,  doubtfully ;  "  here  we  are.  Go  round  to  thejeft, 
where  you  see  those  people."     And  he  darts  away  and  leaves  her. 

The  clock  began  striking  eleven  slowly  from  the  archway  of  the  old 
Palace  ;  some  dozen  people  are  assembled  together  in  the  little  Palace 
chapel,  and  begin  repeating  the  responses  in  measured  tones.  It  is  a 
quiet  little  place.  The  world  rolls  beyond  it  on  its  many  chariot-wheels 
to  busier  haunts,  along  the  great  high-roads.     As  for  the 'flesh  and  tho 
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dovil,  can  Ibcj  be  those  who  aro  assembled  bore  ?  They  ftssemblo  U>  tita 
sonnd  of  the  bell,  advuncing  feebly,  for  the  most  part  skirting  the  simny 
wall,  past  the  gentry  at  his  post,  and  along  the  outer  courtyard  of  the 
Palace,  where  the  windows  aro  green  and  red  with  geraninni-pots.  whero 
there  is  a  tranquil  glimmer  of  antumnal  sunshine  and  a  crowing  of  cockfl. 
Then  the  httle  congregation  turns  in  at  a  »ido-door  of  the  Palace,  and  so 
through  a  vestibule,  comes  into  the  chapel,  of  wliich  the  bell  has  been 
tinkhng  for  some  week-day  service  :  it  stops  short,  and  the  service  begin 
qaite  suddenly  as  a  door  opens  in  the  wall,  and  a  preacher,  in  a  whito ' 
snrpUce,  comes  out  and  begins  in  a  deep  voice  almost  before  the  last  vibm- 
tion  of  the  bell  has  died  away.  As  for  the  congregation,  there  is  not  much  to 
note.  There  aro  some  bent  white  heads,  there  is  some  placid  middle-ago,  a 
little  youth  to  brighten  to  the  siuisliine.  The  great  square  window  admits 
a  silenced  light ;  there  aro  high  old-fashioned  paws  on  cither  side  of  the 
place,  and  opposite  the  communion-table,  high  up  over  the  heads  of  the 
congregation,  a  great  square-curtained  pew.  with  the  royal  arms  and  a 
curtained  gallery.  It  was  hke  Dugald  Dalgetty's  hiding-place,  one  member 
of  the  congregation  thought.  She  used  to  wonder  if  he  was  not  concealed 
bnhind  the  heavy  curtains.  This  reader  of  tlie  I^i/end  of  Montroae  Is 
standing  alone  in  a  big  pew,  witli  one  elbow  on  the  cushioned  ledge,  and 
her  head  resting  on  her  hand.  Sho  has  a  soft  l)rown  scroll  of  hair,  with 
A  gleam  of  smihgbt  in  it.  She  has  soft  oval  checks  tlint  flush  up  easily, 
groy  eyes  and  black  knotted  eyebrows,  and  a  curious  soft  month,  close 
fixed  now,  but  it  trembles  at  a  word  or  a  breath.  She  had  come  to  moot 
her  friend.  But  Rhoda,  who  is  not  very  for  ofl',  goes  fiitting  down  the 
broa<i  walk  leading  to  tho  great  sHmmor-honso.  It  nsed  to  stand  thero 
nntil  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  tlio  present  generation  carried  it  bodily 
away — a  melancholy,  stately,  grandiose  old  pile,  tilling  ono  witJi  no  little 
respect  for  the  people  who  raiscil  so  stately  a  manaoloimi  to  rest  in  for  a 
momont.  There  was  some  one  who  had  been  resting  there  many  momenta 
on  this  particular  rooming :  a  sturdy  young  man,  leaning  back  against 
the  wall  and  smoking  a  oignr.  He  jnmpud  np  eagerly  when  ho  saw  tha 
girl  lit  last,  and,  llingmg  liis  cigar  nwny,  coine  forward  to  meet  her  ae  sbl 
horriod  from  under  this  shade  of  the  trecB  in  which  sho  had  hoou  keeping. 

"  ,\i  Iflst,  yon  unpunctaal  girl,"  he  cried,  meeting  her  ami  palling  her 
hand  through  hin  arm,  "  Do  yon  know  how  many  cigars  I  have  iimokcd 
while  you  have  been  keeping  mo  waiting  ?  " 

Sho  did  not  answer,  but  looked  np  at  him  with  a  long  slow  bxjk. . 

"  Dear  Oeorge,  I  couldn't  got  away  bcforo  ;  and  whon  I  camo  jnai 


poor  lioorge  wmtiug  for  mo  here." 

Hlie  eonld  sec  Oecrge  smiUng  and  moUifx-ii  a.,  sue  Hjinkr.  aim  ixuw  ■.m 
moro  gaily. 

"  Al  loct,  I  slippod  away ;  but  I  am  afrniJ  Dolly  moat  Lav*  Ihoaghl  it 
■D  stnnga/' 
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"  I>6&jl"  uui  G«&rgfr-Vuiboreagh,  impatiently  (for,  of  coarse,  it 

I  G«org8f  vho  had  come  np  to  town  a^ais  with  another  retom-tidEet) ; 
'*  ^e  had  tetter  take  care  aad  not  keep  you  from  me  again. '  Come  and 
sit  down,"  laid  he.     "  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  George  1  it  must  only  be  for  a  moment,"  said  Bhoda,  hesi- 
tatiag :"  if  anybody  were  to— — " 

"  Nonsense  1 "  cried  Qeorge,  abeady  agitated  by  the  meeting,  and 
exasperated  by  his  long  waiting ;  "  you  are  always  thinMng  of  what 
people  will  say :  you  have  no  feeling  for  a  poor  wretch  who  has  been 
counting  the  minutes  till  he  could  see  you  again — ^who  is  going  to  ^e 
devil  without  you.  Rhoda  !  I  cannot  stand  this  much  longer — this  wait- 
ing and  starving  on  the  crumbs  that  you  vouchsafe  to  scatter  from  your 
taUe.  What  the  deuce  does  it  matter  if  they  don't  approve  ?  Why  won't 
you  marry  me  this  minute,  and  have  done  with  it  ?  There  goes  a  parson 
with  an  umbrella.  Shall  I  run  after  him  and  get  him  to  splice  us  off-band  ? ' ' 

Rhoda  looked  seriously  alarmed.  "  George,  don't  talk  like  this,"  she 
said,  putting  her  slim  hand  on  his.  "  You  would  never  speak  to  me  again 
if  I  consented  to  anything  so  dishonourable ;  Lady  Sarah  would  never 
give  you  her  living  ;  she  would  never  forg " 

"  My  aunt  be  hanged  !  "  cried  George,  more  and  more  excited.  "  If 
she  were  ever  so  angry  she  could  not  divide  us  if  we  were  married.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  shall  take  her  living.  I  only  want  to  earn 
enough  bread  and  butter  for  you,  Rhoda.  Now,  I  believe  she  might 
starve  you  into  surrender.  Rhoda,  take  me  or  leave  me,  but  don't  let  us 
go  on  like  this.  A  woman's  idea  of  honour,  I  confess,  passes  my  com- 
prehension," said  he,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  Can't  you  understand  my  not  wanting  to  deceive  them  all  ?  "  Rhoda 
said. 

"  Deceive  them  all  ?  "  said  George.  "  What  are  we  doing  now  ?  I 
don't  like  it.  I  don't  understand  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  look  Dolly  in  the 
face  when  she  talks  to  me  about  you.  Rhoda,  be  a  reasonable,  good, 
kind  little  Rhoda."  And  the  young  fellow  wrung  the  little  hand  he  held 
in  lus,  and  thumped  the  two  hands  both  down  together  upon  the  seat. 

He  hurt  her,  but  the  girl  did  not  vrince.  She  again  raised  her  dark 
«ye8  and  looked  fixedly  into  his  face.  When  she  looked  like  that  she 
knew  very  well  that  George,  for  one — poor  tamed  monster  that  he  was — 
could  never  defy  her. 

"  Dearest  George,  yon  know  that  if  I  could,  I  would  marry  you  this 
moment,"  she  said.  "But  how  can  I  ruin  your  whole  future: — ^you, 
who  are  so  sensitive  and  ill  able  to  bear  things  ?  How  could  we  tell 
Lady  Sarah  just  now,  when — when  you  have  been  so  incautious  and 
unfortunate ?  " 

"  When  I  owe  three  hundred  pounds^  "  cried  George,  at  the  pitch 
of  his  voice  :  "  and  I  must  get  it  from  my  aunt  one  way  or  another — 
that  is  the  plain  English,  Rhoda.  Don't  be  afraid  :  nothiog  you  say  will 
hurt  my  feelings.    If  only,"  he  added,  in  a  sweet  changing  voice — "  if 
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power  of  asBembling  a  force  superior  to  our  existing  land  force,  emliarkinp 
it,  ferrying  it  over  a  sea  ranging  from  20  to  300  miles  wide  in  safety,  and 
disembarking  it  on  English  shores.  Once  disembarked,  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  but  that  an  army  of  moderate  size,  say  100,000  men,  would 
seriously  jeopardise,  not  the  independence  (for  permanent  conquest  would 
not  be  the  object),  but  the  credit  and  confidence  on  which  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  this  country  is  based. 

Although  England  is  possessed  of  bonndless  military  resources,  both 
in  men,  money,  and  the  power  of  producing  weapons,  yet  those  resource*  j 
are  perfectly  undeveloped.  Time  is  the  essence  of  all  war,  more  c^peciallj 
modem  war.  The  countiy  is  so  small,  the  communications  so  good,  that 
there  would  be  no  time  to  rally  from  the  first  shook,  to  mass  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  Empire,  or  allow  the  nation  to  develop  its  latent  power, 
ome  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,*  attention  was  drawn  tot 

'■oorce  of  weakness  offered  by  the  rich  undefended  City  of  London  clo89* 
to  the  shore — that  is  our  irontier.     Modern  events  have  fully  demon- 
strated  the    helplessness   of    such    cities.      Once    London    was   seizedj 
resistance  in  the  country  would  bo  at  an  end.  and  a  humiliating  peace 
accompanied  by  grinding  war  indemnities,  would  follow  close  on  the  news  of 
the  invasion.     It  is  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  that  makes  men  who  study 
these  questions  anxious.     There  have  been  many  attempts  at  an  invasion 
of  Eugland;  all,  with   the  exception  of  the  Spanish  Armnda.f  have  been 
successful.     During  the  first  1000  years  of  her  history  this  island  was 
four  times  bvaded  and  conquered,  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans ;  and  although  defensive  power  has  increased  since  then,  so  has 
ofTeusive  power  in  quite  as  great  a  degree,  and  an  enterprise  which  our 

l^der  forefathers  performed,  cannot  bo  deemed  impossible  by  us. 

If  we  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  events  of  the  last  eighty 
years,   we  find  that  great    military  expeditions  have  been  repeatedly 
ent  to   sea,  both  by  onrsalTcs  and  other  nations,  and  invariably  with 

'■access. 

There  are  four  distinct  forms  in  which  the  problem  of  invasion  prcsont* 
itself. 

1.  When  the  invader  hag  not  the  command  of  the  sea,  but  is  blockade 
and  watched  by  hostile  flcct>i. 

2.  When  the  invader  has  the  rommnnd  of  Ibe  sen,  hut  is  opposed  on 
his  landing. 


*  Corn/iill  Magaiint,  Jaat,  164SO. 

t  The  Spanish  Arm«ita  wM  re«llv  n'vi-r  fcinum  ,  liic  rtict  «ji>v«r  «uocMi)a<t  In 
embarkinir  the  Brniy  cnntvotTitcA  at  tlio  mouth  of  the  Schrlilt,  tlipn  no  now,  the  trnif 
Ihiho  '.       '     '  ..... 

']  '  U-«t   ivnii  (In*  to  the  <B(«rtnr  atiiniiuiitlil)!  at   Uie 

I'  ■  ILic  lact   .; 

1.  lui  wi'll  n-  " 

'l. 


•turn-i  oiii!  ImiI  w<4itiu£r  (Iuvktm'' 


>  U  tllU  ttiU- 
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S.  Vfben  the  invader  has  the  command  of  the  sea,  bat  is  for  some 
reason  or  other  nnopposed  on  his  landing. 

4.  When  the  invader  has  a  large  naval  supremacy,  but  disembarks  on 
the  coast  near  a  large  and  powerful  hostile  fleet. 

We  propose  to  recall  to  onr  readers  an  example  of  the  snccessfal 
carrying  out  of  an  invasion  nnder  each  of  these  phases. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1796,  an  expedition  was  sent  from  France 
to  invade  Ireland ;  this  expedition  consisted  of  fourteen  saU  of  the  line, 
eighteen  frigates  and  corvettes,  with  16,000  men  on  board,  nnder  the 
command  of  General  Hoche,  and  carried  with  it  gnns,  ammunitioni  and 
horses,  to  aid  the  Irish  insurgents.  This  force  escaped  the  English 
blockading  s^adron,  and  although  scattered  and  damaged  by  storms, 
arrived  at  Bantry  Bay  on  the  22nd. 

There  were  no  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  bat  for  the  friendly 
elements,  a  landing  would  have  been  easily  affected,  but  the  violent  storms 
on  that  exposed  coast  prevented  the  troops  disembarking ;  the  expedition 
retomed  to  Brest,  only  one  Vessel  having  been  captnred  by  the  English 
fleet. 

"  TUs  expedition  demonstrated  that  in  the  face  of  snperior  maritime 
force,  the  shores  of  this  country  had  been  for  sixteen  days  at  the  mercy  of 
an  enemy,  and  that  it  was  only  the  merciful  assistance  of  the  elements,  and 
not  the  skill  of  her  sailors  or  the  valour  of  her  armies  that  had  saved 
England  from  a  most  serious  danger." 

In  1798  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  equalled  if  it  did  not  exceed 
that  of  all  other  nations  put  together.  The  victories  of  Gamperdown  and 
St.  Vincent  had  infused  the  highest  enthnsiasm  and  confidence  into  all 
ranks  of  the  navy.  This  was  the  time  selected  by  the  French  Government 
to  invade  Egypt  as  a  threat  and  menace  to  England,  to  compel  her  to 
strengthen  her  army  in  India,  and  her  navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus 
by  weakening  her  force  at  home,  open  the  way  for  an  invasion  of  England 
or  Ireland,  by  what  was  then  termed  the  "  Army  of  England  "  of  which 
the  Egyptian  expedition  was  called  a  "  wing." 

The  Mediterranean  fleet  was  commanded  by  St.  Vincent,  Nelson  being 
second  in  command.  The  Gulf  of  Lyons  where  the  expedition  was  being 
prepared,  (in  the  harbours  of  Toulon,  Qenoa,  Ajaccio,  and  Civita  Vecchia) 
was  watched  by  Nelson. 

On  the  19th  May  the  expedition  sailed  from  Toulon,  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  the  squadrons  from  the  other  ports.  This  expedition  was  from  the 
slight  tonnage  of  the  ships  employed  of  immense  size  :  it  included  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line,  fourteen  frigates,  72  brigs  and  smaller  vessels,  and  with 
transports  numbered  nearly  four  hundred.  It  had  upwards  of  86,000 
soldiers,  comprising  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  on  board.  It  was 
sighted  on  the  81st  May  by  Nelson  off  Corsica,  but  lost  sight  of.  Itroached 
Malta  on  the  16th  June,  took  possession  of  that  island  and  sailed  for 
Egypt,  on  the  19th  June,  reaching  Alexandria  on  the  1st  July.  Nelson, 
leftving  Midta,  made  direct  for  Alexandria,  which  he  reached  on  the  29th 
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June.  Not  iindiiig  the  French  fleet  there,  he  sailed  aorth,  towards^ 
the  Dardanelles.  And  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  as  proviog  hoirl 
easily  hostile  annaments,  even  of  great  magnitude,  may  ignorantly  passJ 
one  another  at  sea,  that  from  the  logs  of  these  two  fleets,  it  appears  ' 
that  on  the  night  of  the  22d  June,  they  were  not  more  than  fifteen  miles 
apart,  having  actnally  crossed  each  others  track,  and  the  French  hoard 
the  gnns  fii'cd  by  the  English  Admiral  as  a  signal  to  his  ships. 

Had  the  two  fleets  met,  the  French  expedition  would  have  been  destroyed. 
But  as  they  did  iioi  meet,  the  army  disembarked  safely  in  Egj-pt  with  all 
its  stores.  The  French  fleet  remained  at  anchor  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Nelson  on  the  Ist  Angnst,  wnt.n  he  reached  it.  An  entire 
month  had,  however,  intervened  between  the  landing  of  the  army,  and 
the  dcstniction  of  the  fleet.  A  decisive  battle  had  been  fought,  and  Cairo, 
the  capital  captured.  The  circumstances  connected  with  these  expeditions 
prove,  we  think,  that  it  is  possible  for  n  great  military  expedition  to  go  to 
sea,  and  remain  at  sea  for  days,  although  it  has  not  got  the  command  of 
the  sea,  and  that  it  can  disembark  the  army  it  carries  with  it  on  hostile 
shores,  provided  the  covering  fleet  be  not  in  its  proper  position. 

2.  When  the  invader  has  the  command  of  the  sea,  bat  is  opposed  on 
landing. 

Sir  Ralph  Aborcrombie  arrived  off  Aboukir  Bay  on  the  1st  March,  with 
An  expedition  of  200  vessels,  having  on  board  17,512  men  of  all  arms. 
On  the  2nd  he  anchored  in  the  bay,  bnt,  owing  to  bad  weather,  did  not 
land  until  the  8th. 

The  French,  who  had  thus  six  days  to  prepare,  opposed  the  landing 
with  2,000  men  and  twelve  guns,  supported  by  the  works  of  Aboukir. 
The  English  fleet,  with  their  heavy  guns,  drove  back  the  French  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  The  landing  was  efleoted  in  three  divisions,  of 
5,500  men  each,  bronght  ashore  in  130  boats.  The  Gnards,  as  they 
formed  on  the  beach,  were  actually  charged  by  cavalry ;  but  the  landing 
was  successful,  the  French  general,  Bertrand,  saying,  "In  five  or  six 
minutes,  5,500  men  were  in  order  of  battle  on  the  shore :  it  was  like  M 
movement  on  the  stage."  ' 

In  this  case,  a  landing  was  effected  in  presence  of  a  force  inferior  it  is 
true,  bnt  supported  by  artillery,  firing  into  the  boats  crowded  with  men  as 
they  came  to  the  shore  ;  and  the  actual  force  thrown  ashore  at  one  time. 
5,5U0  men,  was,  taking  the  artillery  into  account,  but  little  superior  to  the 
defenders. 

a.  ^Vhen  the  invader  has  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  is,  for  oome 
reason  or  other,  unopposed  on  landing. 

In  war,  the  object  of  the  belligerent  thnt  takes  the  initiative  is,  while  ■ 
Ihreateuiog  various  points,  to  Ihnm'  the  bulk  of  his  forcos  on  the  dncisiTvl 

jH'int.  atid  so  to  arrange  his  movcioents  Ihiit  even,  uli     raUyi 

weaker  over  the  whole  theatre  of  vnr,  be  niAy  be  the  „  ii  hi* 

attacks  that  point.    This  principle  is  one  thnt  is  common  to  the  scieoee 
V  hich  dirt'cls  the  moveueDts  of  Urj^e  bodies  of  men  operating  nu  the  nmcj 
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ibeatre,  and^  by  which  they  are  massed  on  the  decisive  point,  tenned 
strategy ;  and  the  art  which  directs  those  troops  when  massed,  so  as  to 
seize  the  decisive  point  or  key  of  a  position,  tenned  tactics.  And  it  is  by 
the  jndicioos  observance  of  this  principle  that  great  generals  have  succeeded 
in  holding  snperior  forces  in  check,  as  was  done  by  Napoleon  in  1814,  or 
in  wresting  victory  from  the  hands  of  superior  numbers  on  the  actual 
battle-field,  as  was  done  by  the  same  leader  on  many  occasions.  But,  in 
carrying  out  this  principle,  it  is  manifest  that  certain  points  must  be  left 
weakly  guarded,  and  these  points,  if  attacked,  may  often  be  captured,  and 
much  inconvenience  caused  thereby  to  the  main  attack,  or,  in  other  words, 
diversions  may  be  made  to  call  o£f  the  enemy's  forces  from  the  decisive 
point  to  meet  dangerous  attacks  elsewhere.  The  history  of  war  is  filled 
with  instances  of  the  successful  application  of  this  principle,  both  on  sea 
and  land.  And  no  one  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  great  naval  actions 
which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning'  of  this  centniy 
without  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  English  success  was  rarely  due  to 
superior  force  so  much  as  to  superior  seamanship,  which  enabled  the 
English  commanders  to  seize  and  keep  an  advantageous  position,  from 
which  they  could  neutralize  the  enemy's  superiority,  and  apply  their  own 
force  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  was  an  application  of  this  principle  which  produced  the  Walcheren 
expedition  in  1809. 

The  English  Government  knew  that  their  allies  the  Austrians  had  a 
partial  success  over  the  French  in  May  at  Aspem  ;  and  knowing  that,  with 
the  object  of  strengthening  the  army  on  the  Danube,  Napoleon  had  drawn 
off  every  available  man  from  the  coast,  they  hoped  to  effect  a  diversion  by 
landing  a  force  at  the  mouth  of  tke  Scheldt  and  seizing  Antwerp. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  the  28th  of  July,  too  late  to  effect  one  of  its 
«l>jeet8,  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  as  the  decisive  battle  of 
Wi^ram  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  July.  This  expedition  carried  41,000 
men  and  two  battering  trains,  and  disembarked  on  the  29th  of  July.  It 
besieged  and  captured  Flushing,  and  might  have  captured  Antwerp  had  it 
been  properly  directed,  there  being  no  force  to  oppose  it  but  the  depots  of 
the  French  r^^ents  then  on  the  Danube. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  military  force  of  the  French  Empire  being 
employed  on  the  Danube,  a  great  English  army  was  thrown  on  the 
defenceless  shores  of  Belgium  forty-eight  hours  after  it  had  embarked 
perfiecty  unopposed. 

4.  When  the  invader  has  a  large  naval  supremacy,  but  disembarks  on 
a  coast  near  a  large  powerful  hostile  fleet. 

It  has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  a  large  fleet  of  transports  pro- 
tected by  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels  is  a  helpless  thing ;  that  a  few 
gunboats  armed  with  guns,  which,  as  the  transports  are  not  iron-clad, 
need  not  be  of  great  size,  getting  into  the  middle  of  such  a  fleet,  would 
do  great  injury  before  they  could  be  captured  or  sunk  by  the  convoying 
squadron;  also  that  if  such  an  armament  were  attacked  by  even  an 
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inferior  naval  force,  it  wonld,  from  its  size  and  the  belpleBsnesg  of  the 
transports  crowded  with  troops,  so  hamper  the  action  of  the  defending 
fleet  as  to  largely  reduce  its  defcnsiTe  power. 

When  the  allied  armies  sailed  from  Varna  to  Old  Fort,  on  on  expedi- 
tion which  had  been  for  months  anticipated  throaghont  Eorope,  they 
crossed  a  narrow  sea  about  800  miles  wide.  The  voyage  took  some  eight 
'-^kys,  the  disembarkation  about  live  more  ;  and  although  the  whole  English 
and  French  flotillas,  transport  vessels  of  war,  and  steamers  numbered 
about  880,  and  were  crowded  with  03,000  soldiers  of  all  arms,  there  was 
no  attempt  made  by  the  powerfiJ  Russian  fleet  at  anchor  under  the  guns 
■of  Scbastopol  to  Eiilly  out  and  attack  tho  helpless  mass  of  transports  ;  and 
that,  although  such  ejipeditions  as  that  sent  to  the  Crimea  present  many 
sources  of  weaknesses  from  tho  doable  command  involved.  The  Kussion 
navy  displayed  sufficient  heroism  during  tho  siege  of  Sebastopol  to  render 
it  impossible  to  attiibute  tho  fact,  that  no  attack  was  made  on  the  allied 
fleet,  to  anything  but  the  hopelessness  of  such  an  attack  serving  any  useful 
purpose. 

'We  have,  by  reminding  our  readers  of  the  circamstonces  connected 
with  these  five  groat  expeditions,  shown  that  under  no  phase  of  the 
question  can  an  expedition,  such  us  the  invasion  of  England,  be  token 
out  of  the  category  of  what  has  been  tried  and  succeeded. 

We  propose  now  to  consider  how  this  question  is  affected  by  what 
are  termed  modem  improvements  in  the  art  of  war.     I3y  these  we  mean, 
I  largo  steamers,  railways,  telegraphs,  iron-plated  vessels,  torpedoes,- arms 
of  precision,  &c. 

It  has  been  seen  that  armies  of  flG,000  to  60,000  men  can  be  placed  on 
board  ship,  transported  considerable  distances,  and  landed  on  an  enemy's 
'  territory.  But  is  it  possible  to  transport  such  an  army  as  would  be 
requisite  for  tho  invasion  of  England,  say  a  force  of  three  Prussian  army 
corps,  or  abont  100,000  men  ?  It  has  been  stated  that  England  alone  pos- 
sesses shipping  enongh  for  this  purpose.  And  that  no  other  country 
has  the  means  of  transporting  such  a  force  to  England. 

We  have  purposely  made  no   reference  to  the  great  armament  of 
flat-bottomed   boats   assembled  by  Napoleon  in  1804,  as,  although  all 
preparations  were  made  to  traoFport  an  army  of' 
it  wn«  never  actually  nttcmpted  ;  but  we  have 

cxfieditions.  0u6  in  HUH,  the  other  in  1707,  which  earned  d2,nOO  men 
between  tliem,  and  tho  mercantile  marine  of  France  has  macL  more  than 
doubled  since  then.  But  tho  great  ehaoge  that  has  been  fnadu  in  the 
tnuwporting  power  of  various  nations  ar'  >n  of 

huge  pasBcager  steamers  carT^ing  cmignin:.   -...-a  .-.-  ._: ^.  .;opeau 

porta  to  America.  It  is  a  solf-evidcut  fact  that  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons 
»iU  ■  !      "   -  ] 
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and  oilier  Genoaa  companies  are  in  qneetion,  it  mast  be  remembered, 
not  only  that  they  are  bnilt  for  passenger  traffic,  bat  also,  from  the  power 
of  their  engines,  any  combined  movement  from  varions  ports  would  be 
far  more  snre  than  in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels.  For  military  expe- 
ditions one  man  per  ton  is  allowed  by  the  French.  The  Valmy,  a  vessel 
of  2,800  tons,  carried  8,000  men  to  the  Crimea,  and  2,800  men  were 
brought  home  from  Mexico  when  that  expedition  retomed  to  France,  by 
a  vessel  of  2,700  tons. 

For  such  a  short  expedition  as  an  invasion  of  England,  no  nation 
wonld  adhere  to  the  regulations  laid  down  for  carrying  emigrants  or  troops 
in  peace  time. 

The  average  size  of  the  vessels  nsed  to  carry  the  English  army  to  the 
Crimea  iras  1,100  tons,  and  supposing  the  same  proportion  of  ships  to 
men  and  horses  were  nsed,  400  transports,  each  of  1,100  tons,  would 
bring  over  three  Pmssian  army  corps,  complete,  in  cavalry,  artillery, 
infantry,  transport,  and  stores.''^  But  there  are  belonging  to  North  German 
ports,  at  the  present  moment,  upwards  of  85  large  steamers  of  2,400  to 
8,000  tons — a  fleet  nearly  sufficient  of  itself  to  truisport  the  men,  horses, 
andgnns. 

The  author  of  The  Battle  of  Dorking  has  pointed  out  how,  by  laying 
an  embargo  on  English  ships  in  foreign  harbours,  most  of  which  are 
largely  manned  by  foreign  seamen,  a  great  amount  of  transport  might  be 
rendered  available  for  an  invasion  of  England.  In  1800  the  Emperor 
Paul  laid  an  embargo  on  English  ships,  and  seized  no  less  than  800 
in  Bossian  ports  alone.  At  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  nearly 
500  English  ships  were  so  seized  in  French  harbours.  At  the  present 
day  such  an  embargo  would  seize,  not  sailing  vessels  only,  but  large 
numbers  of  powerful  steamers.  Hence,  we  may  conclude  fairly,  that 
80  far  as  the  transport  of  troops  is  concerned,  the  introduction  of  large 
steamers  has  rendered  the  invasion  of  England  an  easier  operation  than 
it  formerly  was. 

The  effect  produced  by  railways  on  the  problem  under  consideration 
is  by  no  means  so  favourable  to  the  defence  as  some  writers  and  speakers 
have  assumed. 

True,  railways  do  give  a  power  of  concentrating  troops  rapidly  on  a 
given  point,  but  that  power  of  concentration  is  much  exaggerated,  the  true 
fonctions  of  railways  in  war  appearing  to  be  rather  the  rapid  concentration 
of  troops  and  material  at  some  point  which  becomes  the  base  of  operation, 
or  point  of  departure,  and  subsequent  supply  of,  an  advancing  army, 
and  the  removal  of  sick  and  wounded  men.  The  point  on  which  such  a 
concentration  takes  place  must  be  well  removed  from  any  danger  of  attack, 
as  Metz,  the  point  of  concentration  in  the  lost  war  of  the  French 
army,  and  Treves,  Cologne,  and  Landau  of  the  Germans  were.  Bat  in  case 
of  aa  invasion  of  this  country,  the  point  of  concentration  for  an  English 

*  This  force  would  be,  complete  with  a//  stores,  horses,  and  men,  combatant  and 
Don-combatant,  126,000  men,  29,000  horses,  270  gans. 
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army  would  be  too  close  to  tbo  actual  scene  of  operations  to  tender  a 
concentration  by  railway  a  safe  or  practicable  operation.  Few  of  our 
readers  who  hear  of  the  transport  of  25,000  volunteers  to  Brighton  on  an 
Easter  Slonday,  are  aware  that  the  transport  goes  on  for  some  days 
previously,  and  that  tbo  actual  number  moved  in  one  day  falls  far  short  of 
that  figure,  in  addition  to  which,  neither  artillery  nor  caralrj-  are  moved. 

But  the  use  of  railways  would  allow  troops  to  be  brought  rapidly  to 
the  various  ports  of  embarkation  ;  indeed,  an  expedition  miglit  be  formed 
inland,  and  despatched  to  the  various  ports  of  embarkation  with  ease. 
Suppose  an  army  of  120,000  men,  formed  for  this  purpose  inland,  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  put  it  on  board  ship  at  three  ports,  in  three 
days,  at  the  rate  of  some  18,000  men  daily. 

Telegraphs,  on  the  other  hand,  add  much  to  the  defensive  power :  a 
properly  arranged  system  of  coast  telegraphs  would  undoubtedly  give 
early  information,  and  early  reliable  information  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value. 

Iron-clad  ships,  unfortunately  for  England,  have  largely  diminished 
her  powers  of  resisting  invasion.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear,  we 
believe,  if  the  question  bo  fairly  considered,  it  is  nevertheless  trne. 

During  the  wars  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  object  of  the  Eng- 
lish naval  commanders  was  to  so  blockade  and  hermetically  close  an  enemy's 
harbours  that  nothing  could  get  out.  "We  have  only  to  read  the  pages  which 
record  the  self-denying  life  of  one  of  England's  great  sailors, — Collingwood, 
to  see  how  this  was  performed.  In  fair  and  foul  weather,  by  aid  of  consum- 
mate seamanship,  tlie  blockading  squadrons  watched  the  French  harbours. 
Admirably  as  this  duty  was  performed,  we  yet  know  that  great  French 
«xpcdition8  did  put  to  sea.  Can  harbours  bo  now  blockaded  as  they 
then  wore  ?  The  blockading  force  off  a  hostile  port  must  be  composed  of 
steamers  ;  and  tbo  motive  power  of  those  steamers  is  limited  to  the 
amount  of  cool  they  can  carry.  "VN'e  also  know  that  there  are  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  to  the  coaling  of  vessels  at  sea,  even  in  the  finest 
weather.  Steamers  without  coal  on  board  are  practically  worse  than  the 
old  sailing  ships,  for  they  are  neither  so  handy  nor  so  rapid  under  sail. 
Further,  we  never  can  hope  to  blockade  a  harbour  with  wooden  ships. 
Ironclads  must  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as,  otherwise,  one  ironclad  fitted 
up  in  the  harbour,  even  if  of  a  class  far  inferior  to  those  usually  sent 
to  sea,  would  soon  dispose  of  the  wooden  ships,  as  has  beon  repeatedly 
proved  during  the  American  war.  And  we  have  had  recent  painful 
experience  that  how  great  soever  may  be  the  power  of  ironclads  as  fi{;hting 
ships,  they  arc  bad  sea-going  vessels,  and,  if  short  of  coal,  arc  difKcnlt  to 
manage  in  evtn  moderate  weather.  The  power  of  a  modem  ironclad  is 
far  groatrr  as  a  fighting  element  than  that  of  a  vessel  of  former  days  ;  but 

LdocH  that  iKiwcr  render  it  more  mobile  :'*  better  able  to  keep  the  sua  b 
an  woatbon  ?  Is  not  the  nnronte  Uie  truth  ?  In  such  a  caiu>  aa  we  are 
CI  '1    the    dofonwTB, 

wi:  nil'.     She  would 
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have  to  keep  iroAoIads  in  every  sea  to  protect  her  commerce  ;  Otherwise, 
one  hostile  ironclad  would  destroy  everything  it  came  in  contact  with, 
enter  oar  colonial  harhonrs,  levy  eontribntions  and  coal  at  leisure.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  boasted  enperiority  in  nnmber  (ten,  we  believe)  in 
excess  of  what  the  French  have  ? 

We  belieye  that  there  is  no  subject  on  which  people  talk  more  loosely 
than  the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  One  himdred  years  ago  this 
sapremacy  did  not  exist.  We  think  it  exists  now.  Bat  seven  years  ago 
there  were  few  who  questioned  the  military  supremacy  of  France ;  is  there 
no  possibility  that  we,  on  the  ocean,  may  not  have  to  deplore  the  results 
of  overweening  confidence  ? 

When  the  protection  of  this  country  by  its  fleet  is  under  discussion, 
the  protection  of  English  commerce  and  English  possessions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  at  once  crops  up,  and  a  very  slight  examination  of  the 
existing  naval  superiority  of  England,  with  the  enormous  lines  of  com- 
munication she  would  have  to  protect,  shows  that  a  large  amount  of  that 
superiority  would  have  to  be  scattered  all  over  the  world.  Let  us  take  a 
by  no  means  improbable  case, — Russia  has  not  given  up  her  ambitious 
designs  on  Turkey ;  indeed  these  ambitious  designs  are  but  the  straggles 
of  a  nation  to  reach  the  sea,  and  are  a  natural  consequence  of  her 
geographical  position ;  Fansclavism  may  become  the  natural  sequence  to 
Pangermanism. 

Russia  has  now  steamers  on  the  Sir  Daria,  which  ascend  that  river  to 
Kojand,  from  which  an  easy  and  practicable  road  now  extends  to  Herat. 
In  the  lawless  state  of  central  Asia,  may  not  Russia  have  to  extend  her 
conquests  to  Herat  ?  precisely  as  the  English  have  so  often  had  to  extend 
their  conquests  in  India.  A  Russian  force  stationed  at  Herat  would,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  emissaries,  produce  such  uneasiness  in  India,  that  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  without  her  marching  one  mile  farther  towards 
the  Indus,  we  would  be  compelled  to  largely  strengthen  the  garrison  of 
that  country.  It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of 
Ez^lish  capital  invested  in  India  and  guaranteed  nominally  by  the 
Indian  Qovemment,  but  practically  by  the  English  Government  (for  it  is 
difficult,  now  that  the  company  has  disappeared,  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  that  of  England),  is  so  enormous,  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  allow  disquiet  in  India.  Such  great  pressure  would  be 
pat  on  the  Government  of  the  day  that  it  would  have  to  strengthen  its 
fleet  in  Indian  waters,  to  keep  a  large  force  of  iron-clads,  to  watch  the 
northern  month  of  the  Suez  Canal,  cover  its  communications  with  India, 
and  observe  the  Russian  vessels  now  being  built  in  the  Black  Sea.  Take 
this  by  no  means  improbable  case,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  two  great 
powers,  Germany  and  Russia,  taking  what  each  wants,  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Constantinople,  can  any  reasonable  man  doubt  but  that  the  naval 
soperiority  of  England  would  disappear  on  the  German  Ocean  and 
Channel? 

M<ieh  reference  has  been  made  to  torpedoes  both  offensive  and 
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dofeDEive ;  these  new  weapons  have  been  claimed  both  as  increasing  and 
diminishing  the  defensive  power  of  England.  But  torpedoes  are  rcallj 
an  untried  and  unknown  method  of  attack  and  defence.  xVnd  as  is  tha 
case,  with  what  few  people  onderstand,  wonderful  and  extraordinorj 
powers  are  assigned  to  these  novel  weapons.  We  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  that  offtnme  torpedoes  used  from  small  steamers,  will  render  the 
blockade  of  ports  or  harbours  even  more  difficult  than  it  is — will  not 
increase,  or  diminish  the  relative  power  of  hostile  fleets,  as  both  will  be 
provided  with  and  use  them ;  defensive  torpedoes  will  undoubtedly  atrongthen 
the  defence  of  harbours  that  are  fortified,  and  by  enabling  small  har- 
bours at  present  undefended  to  be  closed,  add  to  the  defensive  capabilities 
of  the  country. 

Reviewing,  however,  all  the  alterations  that  modem  improvements 
have  made,  in  snch  a  problem  as  the  Invasion  of  England,  it  appears  that 
the  power  of  rapid  communication,  as  represented  by  largo  steamers  and 
railways,  has  placed  on  increased  power  in  the  hands  of  the  nation  that  is 
ready,  and  takes  the  initiative.  And  farther  that  tlio  introduction  of  iron- 
clad men  of  war,  by  rendering  a  blockade  of  Continent.'il  ports  very 
,  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  bas  dimiuished  the  defensive  power  of 
'  England,  and  liolh  taken  together  have  rendered  the  Invasion  of  England, 
am  easier  operation  than  when  Napoleon  escaped  the  blockading  fleets  of 
Nelson  and  St.  Yincent,  and  invaded  Egypt. 

Tlicre  is  one  point,  however,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when 
this  subject  is  considered ;  it  is  one  which   no  one  who  thinks  over  the 
history  of  Europe  can  oflbrd  to  neglect.     Wo  mean  the  enormous  power 
which  armies  formed  on  the  Prussian  model  confer  on  the  countries  that 
possess  them.     We  ore  not  here  considering  whether  snch  a  thing  as 
compulsory'  military  service  is,  as  some  say,  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  or 
whether,  as  others  affirm,  this  principle,  coupled  with  universal  com- 
pulsory education  and  universal  snilrage,  forms  one  of  the  three  pillars  on 
which  modem  society,  must  be  built.     '^Vliether  on  the  one  hand  it  de- 
I  tnorulizcs,  or  on  the  other  elevates  a  nation,  both  physically  and  moralijiM 
much  has  been  snid,  and  may  be  said  on  both  sides.    All  we  are  hero  cooo 
ocrsed  with,  is,  the  power  sach  an  institution,  which  all  European  nations 
hftTo  now  adopted,  confers  on  Governments.   All  nations,  after  tho  Danish 
war,  determined  to  adopt  breech-loaders  ;  after  the  Austrian  war,  Aostria 
adopted  iiaivcrsal  compulsory  service  ;  after  the  French  war,  France  and 
Bosaia  took  the  same  step,  each  country  being  compelled,  in  self-defence, 
to  adopt  the  weapons  that  had  given  victory  to  Prussia.     The  result  of 
tliaao  changes  io,  Europe  is  moro  militarised   tlian  ever,  war  is  moMd 
daified.  and  ilM  Kpeciul  votaries,  omiics,  held  in  hii^her  coiixiileriktino  tfaalH 
ever.  1 

'1"  I  and  moral  value  of  Ell r. I]'.  ;ii'   .m  .!•  .  !i:i:i  Ij.imi  iIiub 

grcfti  .  ao  whole  intellect  of  eaeii  viintn  imu;;  hh.io  '"•  l>.aa 

devoted  to  warlike  {lumuits ;  oooKequenlly  tho  moro  eomplioitcJ  tha 
«iigmafl  of  war  become,  the  mora  saeutifio  war  ia,  Um  greater  the 
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adwiUges  fhat  must  aecrae  to  those  nations  that  adopt  Prussian  military 
institntions.  We  do  not  'wish  to  raise  the  question  so  often  discussed  of 
wbether  or  no  England  should  adopt  some  form  of  compnlsoiy  service, 
but  we  desire  to  point  out  that  the  warlike  strength  of  a  country  lies,  not 
in  tAetaten,  iron-dads,  railways,  torpedoes,  &e.,  but  in  the  skill  and 
talents  of  the  men  that  use  these  things.  And  that  in  those  countries 
lAere  the  whole  institutions  of  the  State  are  famed  for  warlike  action, 
where  the  army  embraces  all  the  talent,  knowledge,  and  skill  in  the 
country,  the  power  both  for  offence  and  defence  must  be  far  greater,  than 
in  those  conntries  where  the  army  is  recruited  as  in  England,  and  is  a 
thing  apart  firom  the  nation. 

Berenty  years  ago  all  the  armies  of  the  world  were  formed  more  or 
less  as  the  army  of  England  now  is.  During  these  seventy  years 
everything  connected  with  war  has  become  more  scientific,  more  compli- 
cated. All  the  Continental  Powers  of  Europe  have  adopted  military 
systems  which  place  the  whole  talent  and  manhood  of  the  various 
countries  at  the  disposal  of  their  respective  rulers,  for  war :  England 
alone,  while  adopting  the  new  weapons,  recruits  her  army  as  she 
formerly  did. 

Has  she  relatively  to  other  powers  gained  or  lost  ? 

This  we  take  it  is  the  real  question  at  issue.  The  results  of  universal 
military  service  in  Prussia  have  been  very  remarkable  ;  they  have  acted 
on  the  nation,  and  reacted  on  the  army,  to'such  an  extent  that  the  latter 
is  an  exact  reflection  of  the  former.  What  the  nation  has  dearly  at  heart, 
that  the  army  seeks.  The  discipline'of  the'army  has  produced  gradually 
discipline  in  families,  and  the  gymnastic  training  in  the  army  has 
gradually  improved  the  race  of  men. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that'the  armies  wliich  Prussia,  and 
the  other  great  powers  following  her  example,  now  have,  must  be  superior 
in  moral  power  to  armies  formed  on  the  English  model. 

The  undoubted  temptation  to  invade  England,  taking  advantage  of 
some  opportunity  offered  by  the  absence  of  the  fleet,  is  the  defenceless 
state  of  London.  The  natural  inference  is,  fortify  London.  An 
army  (say  120,000  men)  which  a  Continental  power  might,  as  we  think  we 
have  Ediown,  land  in  England  could  not  invest]  or  starve  London.  Once 
landed  in  England  its  communications  would  be  insecure  so  long  as  an 
English  fleet  was  in  existence,  and  it  could  not  expect  support  once  the 
coup  de  main  of  landing  was  effected  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  forces  of 
this  country,  when  they  were  massed,  could  and  would  give  a  good 
account  of  such  a  force. 

The  bait  that  would  tempt  a  foreign  nation^to  risk  such  a  force  as 
120,000  men,  is  London,  and  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine,*  the  fortification  of  London  would  be  neither  a  difficult  nor 
costly  undertaking,  costing  indeed  less  than  Germany  is  now  spending  on 

*  CmnkiU  Magaxitu,  3vm,  liiO. 
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tlie  fortifications  of  Mctz  and  Strasburg.  Wo  believe  tbtit  this  step  woald 
give  more  renl  security  than  Mr.  Harconrt's  proposal  to  increase  the  navy 
threcfold.  If,  howeror,  our  fleet  was  destroyed, — if  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary developments  (which  some  people  scout  at,  but  which  every 
student  of  militar}-  history  knows  is  the  real  cause  of  sudden  and 
unt'xpeotod  success)  took  place,  and  our  naval  strength  wore  to  shrivel  as 
the  militar}'  strength  of  Austria  and  France  has  done,  and  it  became 
poasiblo  to  establish  a  ferry  between  the  shores  of  this  island  and  the  Con- 
tinent, then,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  has  most  justly  pointed  out,  an  army  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  those  of  continental  Europe  must  be  forth- 
coming. But  our  true  defence  is  to  be  found  in  a  bold  offensive  action. 
M.  Tliiers  has  recently  told  the  French  Assembly  that  France  should 
undertake  no  war  without  allien  ;  the  fact  that  a  country  has  no  allies 
shows  that  it  has  isolated  itself  from  the  family  of  nations,  and  that  the 
quarrel  it  has  engaged  in,  must  bo  for  selfish  motives,  and  cannot  be  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  If  we  look  at  the  great  wars  waged  by  our  fathers 
in  Europe,  we  see  that  they  always  waged  them  with  allies.  They  deemed 
DO  sacrifice  too  great  to  keep  war  away  from  their  shores. 

The  armies  that  fought  at  Austcrlitz,  Wagram,  and  Leipsic,  were,  In  a 
certain  sense,  English  armies,  as  they  were  largely  subsidized  with 
EngUsh  money. 

Although  the  English  fleets  swept  every  sea,  onr  statesmen  saw 
clearly,  and  knew  too  well,  that  invasion  was  even  tlien  a  possible  enter- 
prise; and,  leaving  the  "silver  streak"  to  fulfil  its  legitimate  functions, 
they  wisely  determined  to  fight  their  enemy  on  Spanish  or  Belgian,  not 
English,  soil,  making  use  of  their  naval  supremacy  as  a  means  of  shifting 
the  war  elsewhere.  Thus  their  army  became  the  true  means  of  destroying 
their  enemy  and  defeating  his  intention  of  invading  this  country. 

Wo  cannot  conclude  without  again  expressing  our  opinion  of  how 
much  is  due  to  Mr.  Harcourt  for  bringing  this  subject  prominently  before 
the  public. 

The  oftener  it  is  so  brought  forward  and  ventilated  the  better ;  and 
we  hope  the  day  >»  not  long  dii^taut  when  members  of  tlio  House  of 
Commons  will  study  this  subject  as  carefully  as  they  do  other  branchcK  of 
legislation.  Viewed  in  its  financial  aspect  only,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  on  which  they  are  callud  to  legislate,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
Btndy  it  calmly  and  dispassionately,  as  a  thing  distinct  from  party 
disputes. 
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ExoKPT  in  the  mixed  conviviality  and  embarrassment  of  the  anniversaiy 
dinner  and  its  rhetoric,  the  Academy  Exhibition  this  year  has  been  com- 
monly pronoanced  a  poor  one.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  Salon  of  1872, 
AC«9ording  to  the  most  competent  and  disinterested  French  judges,  is  at 
belt  an  indifferent  Salon.  Not  that  there  is  anything  particularly  nnnsnal 
in  the  character  of  either  exhibition.  I  think  the  uusatib'factory  impression 
r««eived  at  Burlington  Honae  will  be  fonnd,  after  a  time,  to  depend  on 

r  i'tis  arrangement  rather  than  on  the  lack  of  a  fair  proportion  of 
ik.  Dull  things  have  been  paraded  ;  interesting  things  have  been 
consigned  to  nooks  and  corners.  The  Salon,  again,  is  a  fair  sequel  to  its 
last  predecessors  down  to  the  May  of  1870.  It  shows  scarcely  anj- 
tsndencj  which  we  can  traco  positively  or  directly  to  the  great  national 
catastrophe  of  the  interval ;  noy  (as  hiis  been  observed  byM.  Paul  Mantz, 
in  the  Gazette  Jca  Beaux  Artt),  yon  might  almost  visit  the  exhibition 
throagb  without  finding  yourself  historically  apprised  that  such  catastrophe 
bftd  happened.  .\  few  scenes  of  camp  and  trench,  a  certain  stress  laid 
npoD  types  and  associations  of  the  lost  Alsatian  province  ;  and  that  is  all. 
There  are  neveral  conspicuous  absences  which  will  strike  the  visitor  familiar 
with  the  school ;  but  they  are  such  as  might  have  happened  in  any  year, 
and  arc,  in  fact,  not  dae  (except  in  the  case  of  Courbet  rejected,  and 
yo!'  I ult,  who  was  killed  at  Buzenval)  to  political  casualties.     For 

the  ^ense  of  a  break  ;  I'Vench  art  has  been  taken  up  whore  it  had 

been  laid  down  with  an  alacrity,  in  spite  of  ail  depression,  which  is 
certainly  amazing,  and  with  much  the  same  symptoms  of  decrepitude  here 
•ad  energy  there,  false  feeling  in  this  direction  and  true  in  that,  as  had 
boon  perceptible  before  the  great  storm.  "  The  terrible  year,"  then,  as  it 
is  called  by  its  epic  poet — "  the  accursed  year,"  as  it  is  branded  in  current 
joiirualism — has  passed,  and  left  Uttle  deiiuite  trace  on  the  walls  of  the 
palaoe  in  the  Chiunps  Elys^es  ;  although  it  may  bo  felt  to  hare  heightened 
the  BMue  of  lassitude,  aimlessness,  say  even  demoralization,  which  had 
almdv,  ander  the  Empire,  began  to  overtake  this  most  stirring  and  brilliant 
of  .  '  -  -  orar)*  schools,  and  although  the  new  role,  narrowing  the 
coi.  ^''jdy  for  the  election  of  the  yearly  artistic  jury,  has  probably 

alao  tuU  Ln  an  injnricns  way. 

Exhibitions  will  always  bo  better  and  worse  ;  but  the  student  of  these 
tbiiifn,  who,  being  a  otudcnt  in  the  broader  sense,  tries  to  look  beyond 
in.r  ■ "  liools  and  movements  and  their  Figuificance,  knows 

III:,  .  as  much  to  think  about,  though  he  may  not  find 

ito  noeb  to  enjoy,  at  one  year's  exhibitions  as  at  another's.    QTnu\.  V^iuX 
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Academy  and  Salon  both  giro  less  pleasure — more  offenc^,  if  you  will — 
this  year  than  most,  they  will  not  on  that  account  offer  cither  more  or  less 
food  for  stndy. 

"  Study,  then,  and  bo  1  "  perhaps  cries  Art  to  Criticism,  in  a 

mood  which  is  far  from  being  without  justification  ;  "  study,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  yon.  Only  in  mercy's  name  keep  your  meditations  to 
yourself.  You  hare  thrust  your  palaver  between  mo  and  the  public  long 
enough  ;  you  have  flooded  a  hundred  sheets  a  year  with  talk  about  whnt 
you  don't  half  understand  :  will  you  not  give  over  at  last,  and  leare  mo  in 
peace  to  work  out  my  oin-n  problems  my  own  way  ?  "  That  is  a  romon- 
Btronce  of  the  brush  to  the  quill  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
frequently  repeated  in  our  day  ;  and  candid  qniLls  cannot  but  admit  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  it.  For  art  criticism,  the  literary  product  so-called, 
would  seem  to  bo  a  thing  of  partly  doubtful  \alae  and  legitimacy.  It 
arose  after  great  art  was  dead.  Artists,  in  the  great  days,  could  appeal 
straight  to  mankind  without  either  the  need  or  the  desire  of  an  interpreter. 
^Vhat  the  interpreter  can  tell  is  at  best  but  a  garbled  tale,  an  imperfect 
gloss  upon  the  message  which  marble  or  canvas  ought  to  convoy  to  proper 
senses  and  sensibilities  prepared  in  tbo  spirit  for  its  reception.  To  be 
anything  at  all  like  what  it  should  be,  to  base  itself  upon  anything  at  all 
like  a  just  title  to  assent,  this  criticism  calls  for  a  singularly  nice  adju^it- 
ment  and  discipline  of  comphcat«d  instincts  and  acquirements  :  and  yet 
it  is  a  thing  for  which  everybody  thinks  himself  good  enough.  The  type 
of  it  which  we  know  in  journalism  dates,  ns  to  its  origin,  from  the  Salons 
of  the  Louis  Quinze  time — the  ago  of  Marmontel  and  the  Mrrcure,  of 
Froron  and  the  Klo^e  dot  Peintrea,  and  a  score  of  aesthetic  abbos  and 
busy  wrangling  pamphleteers.  Bachaumont  and  Diderot  carried  it  much 
farther ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  attained  a  prodigious  develop- 
ment from  the  ingenious  eloquence  of  Frenchmen,  with  their  briUiant 
acutencss  of  perception  and  fertihty  of  idea.  In  England,  it  has  flonrinhed 
or  flonnderod,  on  the  whole,  in  a  much  more  humdrum  and  lumbering 
spirit.  In  the  nature  of  things,  much  of  it  has  been  and  will  be  mor« 
jabber  ;  the  best  and  most  brilliant  has  very  likely  done  as  much  harm  oS 
good,  pushing  literary  impressions  into  the  place  of  artistic  ones,  chaim'ug 
practice  to  the  wheels  uf  theory,  tempted  perpetually  into  this  extravaganc* 
and  that  by  porsonal  and  coterie  spites  or  predilections.  Considering  all 
these  things,  any  "  ort-critio,"  having  brought  a  little  conacienee  ns  wefl 
as  enlhosiusm  to  the  work,  cannot  but  have  moments  when  ho  will  i 

heart  side  with  the  artist's  protest,  and  wish  hLmself  and  hij  frnU 

nnbom  or  silenced.     Bnt  it  cannot  be.     N'ot  only,  in  the  modern  worli 
IH  it  part  (<f  our  insfparablii   scIf-conKciousnoiis  that  we   mn^' 
ojiiklyziug  and  cummi'Uting  all  our  sensations.     The  commnntiirv  14 

matter  the  more  necessary  because  wa  Itavo  Huifored  a  certain  pomljiiii  bf 

IMasation  iUelf.    Is  it  not  a  mark  of  the  Inf'    -■  '  •  '  .\ 

mth  cboMu  opoclis  of  tiu  past,  tliat  tha  m  > 

dirKi,  the  spontanenn*.  appeal  of  art,  maoU  luura  awak«  tu  tbo  lodifvct 
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ai  circuitoug   appeal  which  it    makos   througli  descriptive   literature  ? 
the  jastifiontion  of   press  criticism,  as  a   ftmnel   for  conveying 
istic  impressious  to  tlie  general  mind.     Perish  the  press,  if  so  there 
B  cbano«  of  more  direct  coramanication  and  rcspouse  arising  onco 
between  tbo  artist  and  the  public ;  perish  critical  exposition,  if, 
,  u  in  the  old  dajs,  a  work  of  art  might  confidently  tell  its  tale  and 
its  fipoU,  and  be  sufficiently  jndged  in  silence. 
Bat  we  cannot  jump  off  oar  shadows ;  it  has  become  an  instinct  ot 
bd  mind  to  undertake  this  work  of  exposition  on  the  one  part,  and  to 
'tTKTO  (or  it  on  the  other :  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  criticism.     These 
vmy  b«  speculations  out  of  their  place  ;  and  yet  the  speculator,  in  whose 
mind  his  vocation  is  on  its  defence,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  likes  to 
More  himself  by  repeating  them. 

Though  there  are  points  enough  for  criticism  to  observe,  and  dellni- 
enough  for  it  to  draw,  in  the  relations  of  French  to  English  painting 
I  its  spirit  at  the  present  hour,  the  two  exhibitions  do  not  offer  many 
Bces  for  direct  comparison  or  parallel  in  detail.  The  student  may, 
1,  be  amused  to  note  a  certain  correspondence  between  the  capital 
—the  twin  sensations — of  the  season  there  and  here.  With  us, 
is  ifr.  llillais'  "Hearts  are  Tnimps;"  in  Paris,  it  is  the  two  great 
riiameless  portraits  by  AI.  Carolus  Duran.  M.  Carolus  Duran  is  somewhat 
of  A  free  lance,  it  seems  ;  he  does  not  quite  belong  to  any  of  the  numerous 
•elf-aJuring  cliques  into  which  Parisian  art  society  is  too  much  broken 
'np;  so  you  will  hear  him  roundly  abused  while  the  crowd  presses  and 
gapes  before  his  canvases.  The  classicist  denounces  his  work  as  the  outrage 
[^of  a  boffoon  ;  the  realist  despises  it  as  the  claptrap  of  a  milliner.  "  Bab, 
gmtt  droU  I "  you  will  hear  Julius  say  to  Alphonse,  or  Hercules  to 
B,  at  supper  in  the  Place  Pigalle,  or  over  their  absinthe  or  cnraroa 
t  bitter*  on  the  Boulevard  ;  "  is  he  enough  low,  is  he  enough  charlatan, 
is  be  e&oagh  insolent,  that  great  animal  of  Duran  ?  the  mountebank,  the 

i,  the 1 "     And,  indeed,  M.  Duran's  pair  of  clever  paintings 

I  their  spice  of  insolence,  of  outrageousness.     Each  is  a  portrait  of  a 

3jr  ia  the  rich  Parisian  world  ;  each  lady  radiates  money  from  all  her 

ot ;  each  is  dressed  in  her  handsomest  clothes,  bedizened  and  encom- 

with  promiscuoos  costly  studs  and  colours  of  a  flagrant  taste. 

'.  tall,  dark,  and  forty,  stands  in  the  middle  of  her  drawing- 

'ig  the  dimpled  elbow  of  portly  coquetry  with  a  gesture  of 

one  cannot  deny  the  life-likeness.     The  other,  a  light-haired  typo 

'-  '^''■-ish  race,  sits  in  her  purple  arm-chair,  wearing  a  vulgar  but 

:it  scowl,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  catch  the  motive.     It  is  liko 

'  up  to  everything  which  is  coarsest,  loudest,  most  pnrse- 

,  jidfuf  Imurjifoitie  of  contemporary  Paris — the  society  which 

mtch  II  prodigious  development  nnder  the  Empire,  which  is  the 

■a,  which  unites  the  most  of  greedy 
.  and  has  in  its  life  utterly  expelled 
or  nrrvrMd  all  the  iluer  traditional  gilts  and  habits  of  the  race.    It  ia  xaid 
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that  M.  Duran  has  been  very  nnjnst  to  his  sitters,  who  are  by  do  means 
such  aggravated  types  as  he  has  represented  them.  And  yet  he  conld  not 
have  ventured  on  such  a  trarestie,  one  would  say,  had  he  known  his 
clients  hkely  to  be  offended  either  by  grossncss  of  type,  or  by  a  clashing 
profusion  of  manve  and  amber  and  crimson  and  green  and  black  and 
yellow,  and  all  contrasts  which  the  finer  French  taste  moat  repudiates,  in  the 
exuberant  silks  and  satins  and  damasks  of  their  dress  and  furniture. 
These  things  are  done  in  a  wonderfully  showy  and  brilliant  way — scarcely, 
perhaps,  the  way  of  the  soundest  painting,  but  one  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  theme.  So  are  the  drawing  and  modelling  completely  skllibl 
beneath  the  general  swagger  of  the  stylo  ;  and  M.  Duran's  worst  enemies 
have  to  confess  that  ho  is  not  a  weakling.  The  question  is,  does  he  do 
these  flaunting  prodigies  with  the  grim  consciousness  of  a  satirist,  or  does 
he  do  them  with  satisfaction,  as  a  painter  bom  for  the  society  in  which  he 
moves,  and  pleased  with  it  ?  If  he  does  them  in  the  sarcastic  spirit,  then 
the  school  of  realists, — who  are  also  the  democratic  school,  whose  motto 
is  sincerity,  and  whoso  theory  makes  it  one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  hold 
the  mirror  np  to  social  depravations,  especially  in  the  rich — should 
welcome  him  with  open  arms.  Courbet  himself,  their  lender,  will  never 
have  shown  up  a  phase  of  things  more  inly  repulsive.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  ho  enjoys  his  element  and  is  content  with  it,  that  would  take  the 
merit  out  of  his  sincerity ;  that  would  prove  him  merely  the  artist  bom 
into,  or  thrown  np  by,  the  ugliest  phase  and  vnlgarest  fashion  of  French 
society ;  and  realist  and  stylist  would  alike  be  right  in  repudiating  liim ; 
AlphoDse  and  Achille  should  be  welcome  to  their  expletives. 

With  ourselves,  that  Mr.  Alillais,  on  his  part,  enjoys  his  clement  is 
evident — evident  that  in  his  sincerity  there  is  nothing  of  satiric  mischief. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Millais  has  announced  himself  definitivoly 
BR  the  painter-in-ordinary,  I  should  like  to  say,  of  British  capital 
(which  includes  the  British  aristocracy) ;  the  genius  bom  to  reflect  and 
illustrate  whatever  is  uppermost  and  richest  in  our  nineteenth -century 
dociety.    And  indeed  this  must  be  confessed  a  wholesomer  and  pleasanter 

sphere  thou  the  one  in  which  Mdme.  and  Mdmo.  parade  and 

look  cnmal  and  stupid  beneath  their  splendid  clothes.  There  is  Icse 
to  arouse  the  grimmer  mood  within  one,  and  point  the  cynlo  peuciL 
Not  but  what  it  might  be  possible  to  draw  dnmngicg  romparisons, 
to  think  of  the  group  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  which  has  saggeAtcd 
this  group  to  Mr.  Millais,  and  feel  how,  in  the  modem  work,  there 
comes  through  a  greater  sense  of  money  and  show,  in  the  ancient  a 
greater  scuse  of  sweetness  and  chnnn.  Not  that  the  British  world,  which 
our  oontemponirj-'s  magic  brush  portniys  with  such  coriliiil  and  literal 
exactness,  shall  be  pronounced  by  us  the  most  refined  or  digui&od  of  oil 
possible  worlds.  Certainly  Mr.  Millais  dooa  not  show  so  pei  verse  an 
•oeontricity   i'     '    '       08    M.   Curolua    Duran    ui    "  '  i.l 

tt60(»oTi*» ;  '  iiercb  not  so  much  spirit  of  >'<'  -j 

or  oflroulorT  (though  we  would  hardly  iny  that  there  »  oonoj  hi  hia 
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[mumer  of  rendering  Ibom.     SHU,  it  is  not  a  beautiful  choice  that  ho  bus 
Oflde ;  the  hard  white  tones  of  the  portrait  of  the  three  sisters  are  not 
'  {deosant ;  the  azaleas,  I  should  say,  are  painted  ably  but  without  charm 
I  or  aoose  of  flower  ;  the  mass  of  whitish  lilac  or  gray  draperies,  diversified 
L  vith  pink  sashes,  is  as  ugly  and  chilly  to  the  eye  as  it  is  masterly  in 
1  imitativo  effect ;  one  con  feel  that  the  likenesses  are  thorough,  uncom- 
ely studied  in  faces,  figures,  and  hands ;  one  can  see  that  many 
of  natural  drawing  and  colour  have  been  seized  and  rendered 
^vilh  extraordinary  and  dashing  firmness ;  and  yet  one  cannot  allow  that 
the  picture  will  carry  to  posterity  the  memorial  of  anything  exquisite  in 
it«elf  or  that  has  aroused  exquisite  feelings  in  its  painter.     Even  in  the 
proper  field  of  the  painter's  craft,  one  cannot  but  venture  the  impression 
I  that  Mr.  Millois.  to  stand  in  the  historj-  of  his  art  where  his  natural  gifts 
|xmght  plac«  him,   ought   to  temper  bis  force  with  loveliness,  ought  to 
acquire  technical  beauty  as   well  as  technical   magic  and  bravura,  and 
Icam  the  whole  instead  of  half  (and  that  the  least  precious  half)  of  the 
1  secret  of  Veronese  or  Velasquez. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  remaining  portraits  of  Mr.  Millais — 

the  great  snrgeon,  the  gentlemanly  fox-hunting  marquis,  the  pretty  boy 

Telvot — which  single  themselves  always  with  a  force  of  character  and 

adiwork  which  is  their  own  (though  it  may  not  be  all  we  would  have  it) 

from  the  bulk  of  decrepit  or  inane  portraiture.     The  Salon  has  nothing 

equally  forcible  to  set  against  them,  though  it  has  a  great  deal  of  refined 

&nd  creditable  portrait-work  very  much  above  our  insular  average.     Two 

the  most  respectable  names  in  French  art  are,  however,  ill  represented. 

Bicard  seems  yielding  more  and  more  to  his  tendency  to  see  things 

een ;  and  his  portrait,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  refinement,  looks  quite 

lie  and   discoloured.     M.  Eebert,    director  of  the   classic   school  of 

e,  sends  nothing  else  but  a  female  portrait — a  nameless  marquise  in 

rhit«  gniize — and  tiiis,  too,  shows  all  the  signs  of  ill-health  and  abeyance 

power.     On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  quondam  pupils  of  llomc, 

i.  Henner  for  one,  M.  Lefebvre  for  another,  send,  in  addition  to  their 

bur  pictures,  portraits  in  a  good  and  breathing  stylo.     The  crowd  looks 

talks  about  Mdlle.  Jacquemart's  head  of  M.  Thiers  ;  but  it  is  empty 

aod  nnsatisfactory,  missing  altogether,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  con- 

Bimetioual  and  characteristic  points  of  a  face  which  is  full  of  character, 

and  altogether  surpassed  by  the  marble  bust  of  the  same  distinguished 

sitter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  garden.     Then  JI.  Baudry,  of  the 

Institate,  has  a  small  head  and  shoulders  of  Edmond  About,  in  travelling 

eoat  and  cap,  painted  in  rather  a  sharp  and  thin  way  on  a  green  ground, 

but  carrring  a  strong  air  of  life  and  resemblance.     And  an  engraver, 

M.  Gaillurd,  makes  u  singularly  telling  dehut,  or  at  least  experiment,  in 

oU  portraiL    There  are  two  by  him,  both  full  of  incisive  and  indefatigable 

oritj.     The  best  is  that  of  a  broad-faced,  battered  woman  of  middle 

in  whoso  honest  visage  the  puckers  of  experience  and  character  are 

pmvued  with  a  hand  of  the  most  cunning  ns  well  as  straightforward 
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intelligenco,  and  \vith  a  really  dignified  result — a  Holbein  almost,  in  all 
except  Holbein's  mastery  and  security  of  means.     Lastly  (in  snob  a  hasty 
sketch),  let  us  look  at  LI.  Fanlin-la-Tour's  "  Coin  do  Table,"   M.  Fantin, 
the  finest  beyond  all  question  of  living  flower-painters,  sends  almost  ever)- 
'  year,  besides  his  flower  and  fancy  pieces,  one  of  these  large  groups  of 
portraits ;  and  they  arc  always  entertaining  for  those  who  know  a  little  of 
the  inner  life  of  literary  and  esthetic  Paris.     One  year  it  is  the  painter 
Manet,  surrounded  by  friends  and  admirers  in  hia  studio  (this  picture  iu 
now   in   London) — the   group   of    artists    and  critics   who    have    most 
strenuously  followed  the  rebel  standard  of  lieoUsm ;   who  have  cheered 
one  another  to  assault  the  stronghold  of  the  Ideal,  which  is  the  &lse, 
they   say ;   have  maintained,  by  a   curious   coincidence  with   oar  pre- 
'  Baphaelitcs  as  to  one-half  of  their  watchword,  that  Art  must  give  np 
tradition  and  its  past ;    give  np  fantasy ;   be  contemporary,  be   logical ; 
work  for  the  needs  and  understanding  of  to-day ;  seize  the  present  and 
nothing  else,  and  seize  it  in  its  true  and  essential  aspects  whether  thoKu 
bo  fair  or  foul.    This  year  M.  Fantin  paints  the  portraits  of  a  little  litorury 
club,  called  the  "  Parnassians  "■ — "  les  Pamassiens  " — young  poets  cuthn- 
maatie  over  each   other's   sonnets,   and  their  sonnets  to  each  other's 
sonnets,  whose   names  (Camille  Pelletan,  Dcrvilly,  Eccard,  Blenmont, 
Verlen,  if  the  reader  wishes  to  know)  are  not  exactly  famous  on  this  side 
of  the   Channel,  or,  indeed,  out  of  their  own  circle.     These  portrait- 
groups  of  M.  Fantin  are  as  remarkable — and  this  is  one  of  the  best  of 
them — for  their  qnahties  as  for  their  defects.     He  absolutely  abandons 
artificial  sj-mmctry  or  system  in  composition,  but  without  finding  the  natnral 
pictorial  strength  in  naiveli'  of  the  great  Dutch  group-painters.   In  a  word, 
his  figures  are  badly  and  falsely  placed,  as  if  they  had  been  cut  oat.    Bat 
the  individual  likeuesscs  are  sincere  and  refined  ;  they  are  rolieTod  iu  the 
atmosphere  with  singular  power  and  skiU ;  the  colour  is  of  a  pleasant 
silvery  luminousness  both  in  light  and  shadow  ;  all  accessories — flowers, 
gUsses — table-gear,  and  the  like,  nro  exquisitely  done. 
I         Among  our  own  portrait-painters,  Mr.  Watts — who,  if  Mr.  Millais  ia 
I    the  painter  of  British  capital,  may  bo  classed  as  the  painter  of  British 
P    genius  (the  two  provinces  occasionally  overlapping) — Mr.  Watts  praclisea 
the  art  iu  a  way  which  has  no  counterpart  in  France.     French  criticism, 
much  of  it  taking  the  line  we  have  ah-eady  indicated,  is  at  this  moment 
intensely  iutoloraiit  of  anything  which  it  takes  for  imitation,  which  it  can 
dub  piutichif  or  rcilitf,  and  ia  mnch  too  prone,  I  think,  to  delect  these 
quahlies  where  they  do  not  exist.     If  it  sees  a  contemporary  trying  to 
work  in  sympathy  with  this  or  that  of  the  gnut  early  school*,  "  B«  your- 

I    self,"  it  cries  ;  "  paint  what  yon  see,  paint  facts  !'  i'O 

\  Titittn,  Tintorct,  Boilici ;   don't  make  a  mnni  n 

out  of  M.  Chose,  Deputy,  or  Mr.  So-and-sio,  Member  of  Parliument."     1 

think  French  criticium  would   ha  af'    '     -  '  {rc8a  this  rcmiitt»trauue  to 

Air.  Watta  fur  his  mannor  of  porti  ^,  and  that  it  would   bo 

t  baety  and  ahallow  in  doing  so;  tbiM  •  lat]^«  iNirt  of  an  artist'*  sdf  »  «n«) 
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.iA  be  that  which  he  has  acquired  from  the  stndj  and  love  of  hia 
irs,  and  it  will  be  a  forced,  feeble,  and  nnhopefnl  self  which  is 
PO  pinclccd  up  by  the  roots  and  bidden  blossom,  at  all  costs,  a  now  way 
of  its  own.  Feverish  originality  is  as  bad  as  servile  initttiveness. 
\Vhat  does  the  Venetian  manner,  as  Mr.  Watts  tries  to  realize  it,  in 
fact  mean  'I  It  means  to  sink  a  good  many  circumstances  and  par- 
lieolara  of  the  sitter's  momentary  environment,  to  isolate  him  most 
likely  against  an  abstract  sheet  of  beantifid  colour  for  background ; 
to  get  as  profound  and  harmonious  an  idea  of  his  character  as 
roa  can,  and  give  the  most  fiiithful  sind  harmonious  representa- 
tion of  his  features  you  can,  for  expressing  that  idea,  with  the  best 
tfaoronghoess,  richness,  and  beauty  of  the  painter's  art  which  are  in 
yonr  power :  and  whut  part  of  that  programme  is  there  which  may  not 
all  time,  which  is  not  as  sound  for  the  nineteenth  century  as 
inth,  or  which  need  be  charged  with  imitativeness  and  second- 
hand ?  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Watts,  after  his  years  of  practice  in  this  noble 
eflbrt,  is  at  all  equal,  at  different  times,  in  the  value  of  his  versions  or 
their  realization ;  but  certainly  the  Mr.  Calderon  and  the  Mr.  Dunlop  of 
this  year  are  two  of  the  finest  heads  he  has  ever  done,  the  most  solidly 
modelled  and  splendidly  painted,  the  most  elevated  and  penetrating  in 
character.     Mr.  Calderon  is  the  more  strongly  idealized,  into  a  tawny 

liliiie  Don  Quixote  or  Hidalgo  ;  Mr.  Dunlop  more  literally  treated,  with 
10  look  of  eportsmnnUko  daring  and  determination.  Mr.  Wells  has 
also  manly  work  as  usual.  In  Mr.  Whistler's  seated  figure  of  his 
mother,  the  intention  of  portrait  is  held  subordinate  to  the  intention  of 
decoration  or  pattern — a  play,  as  subtle  as  it  is  solemn  and  full  of  tender- 
ness, on  mourning  tones  of  black  and  grey — black  dress,  black  Japanese 
hanging  with  sprays  of  grey  and  white,  grey  tinted  wall  hung  with  nothing 
gayer  thou  an  etching  (of  which  the  precise  tone  and  value  is  caught  with 
uuurellouB  exactness),  the  faint-est  straw-colour  only  in  the  cane  chair  and 
footstool.  It  is  Ml'.  Whistler's  Parisian  training  that  has  confirmed  his 
■mazing  natural  genius  for  these  things,  his  unequalled  sense  of  har- 
monies in  colour  and  values  in  tone ;  it  is  his  character  or  caprice  that 
he  pushes  their  pursuit  to  the  verge  of  affectation,  and  not  content  with 
"mlf'ng  the  most  of  these  valuable  elements  of  pictorial  effect,  often 
seems  bent  on  making  the  least  of  all  other  elements.  Here,  however, 
though  the  skirts  of  the  seated  figure  look  flat  and  empty,  though  out- 
lines look  shirked  and  definitions  dim  and  relief  neglected,  the  fine 
qualities  of  feeling  and  painting  are  irresistible ;  nothing  can  be  truer 
than  the  patient  fold  of  the  aged  hands,  the  pathetic  calm  of  the  aged 
&ca;  it  is  astonishing  bow  all  this  black  colour  should  yet  be  kept  so 
dnr  and  luminous,  how  actually  lovely  some  passages  are,  that  most 
of  all  nhero  hair  and  cap-ribbons  set  the  dehcate  flesh-colour  of  the  face 
in  tiWcr  and  white. 

Bot  one  must  not  close  the  chapter  of  portrait  without  a  word  of 
npMiai  rocognition   for  n   comparatively   unknown  painter,   Mr.  OnlesB, 
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both  of  whose  things  are  excellent ;  with  perhaps  a  somewhat  oyerdone 
research  of  richness  and  impasto  (notice  the  hands)  in  the  larger — the 
aged — sitter ;  but  the  whole  gallery  has  nothing  more  sincere  oud 
complete  than  the  smaller  piece — a  thoughtful,  youngish  face  in  spec- 
tacles and  wide-awake,  with  the  owner  of  which  one  feels  instantly  and 
pleasantly  acquainted.  The  refined  and  dehcate  child-portraits  ot 
Mr.  J.  C.  Moore — a  painter  better  known  by  his  Campagna  landscapes  in 
water-colours — must  also  be  looked  at ;  the  young  girl  in  a  riding-habit 
and  red  feather  is  a  faultless  piece  of  quiet  feeling  and  modelling,  carried 
not  far,  yet  far  enough,  in  low  keys  of  decorative  colour. 

We  have  lingered  over  portrait  art  bocanse  of  the  accident  which  has 
classed  under  it  the  most  noticed  and  talked-of  things  of  the  year  both  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  because  the  spirit  of  portrait  art  will  often  show 
energy  and  bo  interesting  when  the  spirit  of  other  forms  of  art  flags  or  is 
dull.  Certainly  the  more  ambitious  forms  of  painting,  whether  in  the  clas- 
sical or  in  the  romantic  spirit,  the  art  of  decorative  or  dramatic  mythologj', 
history,  and  the  nude,  show  a  flagging  spirit  as  they  have  done  for  a  long 
time  past  in  Paris.  For  one  Enghshman  who  can  do  these  things  at  all, 
there  are  a  dozen  or  any  number  of  Frenchmen  whom  the  traditions,  tha 
training  of  their  school  enable  to  do  them  with  facihty,  with  some  elegance 
and  correctness  ;  bat  there  seems  no  Frenchman  who  nowadays  docs 
them  with  any  enthusiasm  or  belief.  The  revolutionary  theories  which  I 
am  keeping  purposely  before  the  reader's  mind,  those  which  insist  on  the 
paramount  importance  of  present  fact,  centering  chiefly  about  the  person 
of  oiie  vain  and  scatter-brained  genius,  Coorbet,  and  powerfully  propagat 
by  Ulerature,  have  fairly  sapped  the  strength  of  these  prescriptive  phase 
of  art,  if  they  have  not  established  an  assured  or  satisfactory  school  in 
their  place.  The  veteran  Couture,  after  years  of  abstinence,  exhibits  a 
'*  Damocles  "  which  is  very  limp  and  rather  pretentious  and  tinselly  in 
>  character.  Cabanel  has  a  girl  in  the  costume  of  mediaeval  Florence,  ns 
■vapid  and  thin  as  snch  a  thing  can  possibly  be.  In  the  severe  ecclesiastical 
style,  M.  Michel  Dumas  exhibits  a  "  Temptation  of  Christ,"  which  has  no 
trace  of  the  power  of  his  master,  Ingres.  In  the  mythological  style 
proper,  a  great  "  Hercules  and  the  Hydra  "  of  M.  Bin  is  moderately 
■drawn,  raw  and  coarse  in  colour  and  feeling  ;  the  "  Enh'-vemont  du  Polla- 
Jiura  "  of  Joseph  Blanc  is  more  ambitious  and  full  of  research  than  it  is 
admirable;  another  "Enlevement  de  Dejanire  "  (G.  Tillier),  is  quite 
and  weak.  There  is  nothing,  in  a  word,  thus  inspired  by  training  < 
tradition,  which  need  make  us  .ashamed  of  the  one  or  two  serious  attempt 
iwhich  tlio  Academy  has  to  show  iu  tliis  line — the  "  Perseus  and  Andr 
jnoda  "  of  Mr,  Poynter,  which  we  do  not  think  fortunate  as  a  composition^ 
pulled  oat  laterally  as  it  is,  witli  such  wide  intervals  between  the  figures, 
ij)ut  v'  ■  '    V  •'   ■    "        ,^  jj,,]  lanJacapf,  i«  full  of  oi:  dj 

roooii  .lio  "  Ariuduu  "  of  Mr.  Ricliu  y\ 

•  new  pruscntfflont  of  on  almost  tLreadbnro  motive,  and  remain*  in  tho 
tnetaury  a>  a  figure  of  moving  ]»ai»ioQ  and  Tigorously-felt  do«tgu,  with  ita 
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fljing  dnsk-green  drapeiy  and  upheaved  arm.  Neiiher,  however,  is  the 
Academy  strong  this  year  in  attempts  of  the  mythologizing  or  classicizing 
cycle.  The  neo-Greek  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Albert  Moore's  tinted  monn- 
mental  compositions — and  Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  our  very  few  painters  with 
a  bom  instinct  for  monumental  composition  of  the  higher  and  sweeter 
kind— of  that  atmosphere  we  find  this  year  no  breath.  Mr.  Leighton  is, 
indeed,  more  than  himself  in  that  lovely  and  solemn  group  of  two  women 
who  lie  coiled  side  by  side  draped  in  wine -colour,  and  steeped  in  sleep, 
with  poppled  weight  and  warmth  in  the  rhythmical  repose  of  their  large 
and  tender  limbs;  a  thicket  of  pomegranate  peering  through  the  oval 
opening  of  the  white  alcove,  a  nightingale  straining  his  throat  outside  in 
the  ambrosial  dusk  of  the  Southern  night.  And  that,  I  think,  is  the 
choicest  and  most  poetical  piece  of  pore  decorative  work,  in  the  classical 
spirit,  which  either  England  or  France  has  this  year  to  show.  There  is 
at  the  Sabn  an  "  Eve  "  by  M.  Laurent  Bouvier  (whose  "  Spring"  may 
now  be  seen  in  London,  at  M.  Durand  Bucl's  exhibition) ;  there  are  very 
many  nudes  of  the  well-known  Salon  kind,  contributed  by  pupils  of  Borne 
and  others.  A  "  Cigale,"  by  M.  Lefebvre,  is  one  of  the  best;  a 
"Nereide,"  by  M.  Sellier,  one  of  the  worst — painfully  and  finickingly 
punted,  and  lying  on  a  sea  all  prismatic  flicks  and  splashes,  like  whipped 
mother-of-pearl,  if  one  could  fancy  it.  A  really  sweet  and  dignified  little 
thing  in  the  nndraped  vein  is  M.  Henner's  "  Idylle,"  two  female  figures, 
of  the  purest  and  simplest  feeling,  beside  a  hillside  fountain  ;  it  is  strongly 
and  thickly  painted,  but  in  a  delicate  tone  of  pleasant  pearly  colour — as  it 
were  a  Giorgione  translated  out  of  gold  inte  silver.  Or  one  might  name 
a  powerful  debut,  in  figure-painting  of  the  unideal  kind,  by  a  M.  do 
Qironde ;  or  the  "  Helena"  of  M.  Humbert^ — a  wicked  Parisian  enchantress, 
some  heroine  of  Feydean  or  Flaubert,  powerfully  though  unpleasantly 
treated,  with  her  eager  features  and  painted  lips  by  lamplight,  her  scarlet 
dress,  and  the  restless  play  of  her  taper  fingers  among  the  conjuring 
Cards,  as  she  waits  for  some  visitor  or  victim  who  is  behind  his  time. 

Many  of  these  things  belong  to  a  class  which  we  know  little  or  nothing 
of  in  English  art.  Sensualism  or  nastiness  is  certainly  not  the  vice  of 
English  exhibitions.  The  vice  of  English  exhibitions  is  dulness.  French 
art,  as  the  reflection  of  French  life  and  mind,  sufiers,  as  those  who 
love  France  most  dearly  must  fain  acknowledge,  from  a  moral  taint. 
English  art  suflfers'  from  an  artistic  and  intellectual  taint.  The 
Frenchman,  with  his  brilliant  susceptibility  to  impressions,  and  his  com- 
plete moral  indifference,  will  be  touched  in  his  artistic  sense  by  the 
manifestation  of  anything  whatever,  so  long  as  it  is  a  pointed,  skilful,  and 
expressive  manifestation.  He  will  enjoy  what  is  vicious  and  repulsive  on 
just  the  same  terms,  and  in  just  the  same  part  of  himself,  as  he  will  enjoy 
what  is  graceful  and  dignified,  if  the  one  is  exhibited  to  his  imagination  in 
the  same  telling  and  efficient  way  as  the  other ;  he  will  make  no  difference 
in  his  mind  between  Goya  and  Angelico.  Or  rather — well,  is  it  too  much 
to  say  of  hiio,  in  his  moderq  mind,  that  he  will  rather  lean  to  indulgence 
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iowardfl  those  exhibitions  that  ticlile  his  yiccs,  and  forgive  fanlts  Id  the 
representation  of  n  Phryne  that  he  would  bo  the  first  to  denotince  in  that 
of  a  Cecilia  ?  Certainly  there  are  pictures  (as  a  certain  camp-breaking  of 
a  medieval  army  this  year)  of  which  he  seems  to  condone  the  dulness  for 
the  sake  of  the  impropriety.  We,  on  the  other  hand,,  will  have  none  of 
impropriety,  but  are  as  lambs  beneath  the  visitation  of  dulness.  By 
dulness  I  mean  that  kind  of  clogged  perception,  that  inability  to  seo  or 
render  more  than  the  obvious  show  of  things,  that  lethargy  of  the  finer 
BHseeptibilities  whether  of  sense  or  spirit,  which  yet  does  not  prevent  a 
man  or  woman  in  England  from  foUowing  the  arts  with  applause.  It  is 
really  that  which  sinks  so  much  of  an  art  below  the  level  of  consideration. 
0no  might  draw  a  low-water  lino  of  moral  elevation,  and  find  that  mnch  of 
the  most  brilliant  French  work  fell  below  it — that  cynicism  entered  very 
soon  into  the  Frenchman's  artistic  pleasure.  One  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  draw  a  low-water  line  of  artistic  quality,  and  find  that  three  out  of 
four  of  the  most  respected  contributions  to  the  Englisib  Academy  did  not 
come  up  to  it.  We  sit  down  and  paint  scenes  of  the  family,  we  costnmo 
and  group  our  models  for  a  representation  of  history  or  romance,  or  com- 
mon life,  with  excellent  intentions  ;  and  the  result  is — nothing — an  assthetio 
minus  quantity,  because  we  are  not  sharp  enough  to  seize  any  real  point 
cither  with  our  imaginations  or  our  senses  ;  because  what  wo  produce  is  an 
honest  piece  of  inefiectivo  schoolboy  work,  which  perhaps  nearly  makes  a 
stnpid  joke,  or  approximately  tells  a  familiar  anecdote,  or  roughly  revives  a 
commonplace  association  ;  and  we  do  not  suspect  that  art  has  to  make  its 
iippeol  to  poignant  feelings,  or  at  least  to  discriminating  eyes  and  alert  intel- 
ligences— to  which  these  unrefined  commonplaces  mean  absolutely  nothing. 
It  would  be  too  invidious,  as  well  as  too  long,  to  go  through  an 
exhibition  of  ours  and  point  out  by  name  the  works  that  seem  to  stand 
fairly  below  zero  in  artistic  point,  harmony,  or  meaning.  Much  easier  to 
run  through  the  list  of  those  that  principally  rise  above  it,  though  for  oven 
that  wo  have  not  time.  There  wonlJ  be,  besides  what  we  have  already 
itpoken  of,  the  intricate  Oriental  san-and-colonr  patterns  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lowif),  the  breathing  and  brilliant  Bouth-coast  seas  and  beaches  of 
Mr.  Hook,  Mr.  Leslie's  pale  and  feeling  "  Elopements  "  end  "  Lavinias  " 
of  eighteenth-century  romance ;  the  beautiful  things  of  Mr.  Mason  and 
Mr.  Walker,  of  which  more  anon  ;  Mr.  Calderon's  picnic  party  ? — hardly, 
we  think;  the  playful  fourteenth-century  masquerade  of  Mr.  Marks, 
most  likely ;  the  costumed  drama  of  Messrs.  Pettie  and  Orchardson  ? 
certainly  the  spirileJ  and  conscientious  Oriental  studies  of  Mr.  Hodgson  ; 
the  well-invented  and  (two  of  them  at  least)  well  studied  idylls  of  the 
birds  by  Mr.  Boagbton ;  Mr.  Fildes's  boating-party  as  on  effective  and 
J;  !ifi  dfhilt ;  the  great  cattle-piece  nnd  tV 

lai  ,        ■  r,  H.  W.  I'avis.  i>bose  work  does  m 

impress  one  as  a  really  great  imaginative  treatment  of  the  subject  would, 

r    ■   ■       •'  '        ■^'     '  ^      n  OS  it   is  r1:-'--   --     r'       -•--     -     • 
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nted  medijcval  breakfast-party — but  we  cannot  prctond  to  make  the 
tale  a  complete  one  or  near  it. 

A  line  drawn  in  like  manner  between  what  bas  artistic  sabtlety 
and  »p[«als  to  bright  perceptionB,  and  what  is  without  it  and  appeals  to 
doll  0DC8,  in  the  Ffcaich  Salon,  would  have  far  fewer  below,  and  far  more 
above  it.  And  among  those  above  would  count  a  good  deal  that  is  not 
pleasant — things  done  in  the  spirit  of  Goja,  things  done  in  the  spirit  of 
G.'rome  (absent  himself,  but  represented  by  two  disciples,  Lecomte  du 
Nony  and  Kaemmerer),  things  done  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  voluptuousness 
or  croeltj.  We  cannot  attempt  a  list  of  the  clever  works  with  which  the 
abounds,  both  in  kinds  of  which  the  parallel  does  and  does  not  exist 
f  England.  A'piece  like  M.  Billet's  "  Heoro  do  la  Maree  "  reminds  one  of 
English  subjects,  and  to  some  extent  of  English  treatment :  it  is  a 
cbamuDgly  grouped  bustle  of  fieher-people  on  a  beach  in  Normandy  :  men, 
vxiinen.  and  children  busy  over  the  catch.  The  "  Sheika  du  Eahabah  " 
of''    "  •  represents  a  romantic  way  of  treating  Oriental  scenery  and 

Ar:i     .  iges  which  we  do  not  practise,  and  which  springs  from  the 

esmmples  of  the  romantic  school  properly  so  called,  Delacroix,  and 
peculiarly  Decamps.  M.  Bonnat's  mountains  arc  powerfully  drawn,  and 
tfaore  i<9  a  good  deal  of  imagination,  though  also  some  pretence,  in  his 
composition  and  heavily  laid-on  colour.  The  elegant  domestic  ideals  of 
M.  Bouguerean,  the  elegant  Shakspeare  illustration  of  M.  James 
Bertraad,  are  things  which  we  have  applauded  but  do  not  (nor  does  it 
matter)  produce  in  England.  Clever,  neat,  refined,  genre  painting,  of  the 
kind  which  makes  an  artistic  something  of  nothing  in  the  bands  of,  say, 
M.  Claude,  M.  Sannier,  M.  Chenn,  wo  can  hardly  do.  Nor  can  we  make 
effective  and  brilliant  pictures  out  of  still  life, — "  dead  nature," — as  is 
done  by  Frenchmen  such  as  Philippe  Bousseau — we  had  his  amazing 
"  Confitures  "  in  last  year's  International — and  as  M.  VoUon,  in  imitation 
of  their  great  eightcenth-ccnturj'  master,  Chardin.  Not  that  the  sober 
ma^c  and  ripe  mastery  of  Chardin  is  really  attained  or  attainable  by  these 
'  jcs,  and  the  talent  of  which  they  are  so  conscious.  Then  the 
iiiinling  is  one  we  scarcely  touch.  The  Salon  contains  one  or 
two  Urge  skilfully-disposed  canvases  of  the  pre-Scdan  sort — a  Mac  Mahon 
at  Bolferino  for  one — and  several  illustrations  of  recent  disaster.  One  of 
Ibem,  M.  Armand  Dumaresq's  "Defence  of  St.  QuenUn,"  is  almost 
grotcsijnely  bud ;  tliose  of  M.  Protais  are  the  most  remarked,  and 
M.  Protais  disposos  lines  of  march  and  masses  well  in  his  landscape,  but 
his  indiridnal  groups  and  figures  are  rightly  held  to  be  poor  and  coarse  in 
The  excluded  picture  of  M.  Detailles  is  much  more  able  and 
ikon  any  of  these  ;  it  shows  the  Prussian  baggage -waggons  laden 
with  French  spoil,  driven  unwillingly  on  by  the  snowy  roads  by  impressed 
French  men  and  horses. 

Tu  t:omo  t<i  au  order  of  painting  where  both  French  and  English  do 
uublw    «ork — the   painting    of    coualrj"  eccncs,  the  life    and    labour  of 

field  and  village,  onu   Fienchmau.  F.   J.  Millet,  is,  by  the  consent 
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of  all  who  can  judge,  the  foremost  European  master  of  those  things ; 
he  gets  more  of  grave  impressivenoBs,  more  of  harmonious  pathos, 
more  of  Kubtle  charm  and  nobility  into  the  commonest  things  than 
another  man  can  do,  and  'nith  less  alteration  of  them;  his  flat 
stretches  of  grey  fallow  or  brown  arable,  beneath  the  melancholy 
twilight,  his  shepherds  folding  their  sheep  beneath  the  early  moon, 
his  rough,  patient  peasant  men  and  women,  have  almost  always  an  in- 
expressible dignity,  and  yut  are  almost  always  imimpoachahly  literal  and 
true ;  he  is  one  of  the  tendercst  and  most  faithful  of  artists  ;  he  works 
up  to  a  pleasant  finish,  with  as  much  breadth  as  subtlety  of  lone 
beneath  his  careful  surface.  Hut  M.  Millet  does  not  exhibit  this  year. 
M.  Jules  Breton,  however,  a  more  uncertain  master  (better  known  in 
England),  in  a  kindred  rein,  exhibits  on  a  great  scale.  His  "Fontaine" 
shows  two  girls  beside  a  spring ;  they  are  life-size  ;  they  are  less  literal 
and  at  the  same  time  loss  dignified  than  more  unambitious  figures  by 
M.  Breton  have  been  ;  the  picture  somehow  is  not  strong  (apart  from  its 
colour,  in  which  violet  clashes  with  green  hsrbage ;  the  types  are  good 
ones,  but  are  not  taken  in  M,  Breton's  happiest  way.  A  second 
picture  shows  one  of  the  same  girls  lying  sheep-watching ;  Mr.  Wallis 
exhibited  the  sketch  for  it  last  winter, 

Onr  own  work  in  the  peasant  world  has  this  year  a  more  penetrating 
charm.  The  exquisite  spirit  of  Mr.  Mason's  art  has  never  inspired  a 
nobler  group  than  this  of  the  retoruing  harvesters  by  mingled  moonrise 
and  sunset,  azured  sUver  melting  into  mellow  crimson  along  the  sky  and 
hills,  the  .lir  yet  aglow  with  dying  crimson  and  amber,  the  blue  sweep  of 
the  shouldered  scythe-blades  cutting  the  space,  tired  men  and  women 
lounging  from  the  field,  the  day's  last  wain  jolting  along  the  rough  valley 
road  to  the  farm-yard.  The  problem  in  these  things  being  to  get  ns  much 
of  dignity  and  pathetic  charm  with  as  little  loss  of  truth  a«  possible,  wo 
should  say  that  Mr.  Mason  did  perhaps  err,  as  compare!  with  the  very 
strongest  work  of  tho  sort,  on  the  side  of  ovcr-idealizi'.ion,  excess  of 
grace  and  style,  in  his  types  and  movements.  How  health  and  force  have 
been  wanting  to  finish  and  corroborate  his  scheme  is  too  manifest ;  but 
that  docs  not  prevent  him  from  having  painted  a  sweat  and  moving 
poem,  with  the  ti'ue  heart  of  nature  in  it.  Over-idealization  again 
is  tho  fault  of  one  figxire  at  least  in  Mr.  Walker's  admirable  picture — tho 
Grecian  figure  of  the  excited  mower ;  but  the  others  are  simple  enough 
in  their  dignity,  the  little  gossiping  group  of  pensioners  especially  being 
full  of  naif  humour.  On  the  whole,  this  harbour  of  refuge  of  Mr.  Walkor 
ia  probably  tlio  most  complete  success  of  the  exhibition  ;  this  ulmahousis 
enclosure,  with  its  glowing  rod-bricJi  buildings,  its  glowing  daisied  sward, 
its  [ledcstalled  slatno  and  yow*tree  and  flowering  hawthorn,  all  tyiog  in 

■Bcb  hot  colour  beneath  tho  '  '        '       '     ;   uf  Ihu   hi)t  Jun<i 

Evening — this  is  really  a  glori>  it  of  tho  colourisl ; 

this  is  an  artistio  impression  oi'  the  true  and  irrosistibis  load ;  l|r. 
\Yalkcr's  laorols  grow  apacu. 
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Mndscape  proper,  neither  exhibition  is   strong  this  year.     Mr. 
Bees  and  ptiiuta  landscape  vividly  and  his  way  subtly  ;  his  mill- 
aiream  and  broken  foUikgo  makes  a  pleasant  piece  of  grey  and  pearly 
colour  uid  sparkling  daylight,  and  Bhowa  immense  strength  of  detail  after 
yon  have  looked  at  it  for  some  time  ;  but  the  composition  is  illegitimately 
jumblod  and  null  ;  and  as  for  the  red  blots  of  Highlanders  in  the  pen- 
dant— pity  that  they  ever  enlisted  to  come  and  spoil  and  vnlgnrizo  a 
i«ce  of  Scotch  riverside,  which  otherwise  might  have  had  its  charm.     In 
tlio  two  masters,  Corot  and  Daubigny,  are  neither  near  their  best. 
igny  sends  large  works,  of  a  dark  and  sketchy  kind,  and  seems  to 
baTf  i<Q]ftc«d  himself  in  favour  of  a  son  whose  dfliut  is  promising.     Pupils 
or  imitators  of  Corot,  a  M.  CaUlon,  and  especially  a  M.  Chintrenil,  are 
klmoet  more  conspicuous  than  the  master.     M.  Chintreail's  large  scene 
of  mist,  with  an  avenue  of  fruit-trees  in  flower,  is  admirable.     31.  Bichet 
Bends  n  dexterous  prntkhc  from  the  landscape  painters  of  the  romantic 
school,  with  Diaz,  Dapre,  and  Rousseau  all  three  in  it,   and  little  of 
chot  except  the  signature.     M.  Bemier  stands  on  the  whole  at  the 
of  this  art,  witli  two  powerful  studies  of  farmyard  and  woodland  ; 
M.  Cabat,  of  the  Institute,  at  the  other  end,  with  a  pair  of  spiritlesB 
official  compositions. 

On  the  whole,  then,  let  na  say,  as  between  French  and  English,  and 
ig  only  the  two  chief  official  exhibitions  of  this  year,  we  keep 
er  general  level  of  facility  and  accomplishment,  a  much  blunter 
ed^  to  oar  perceptions,  and  a  heavier  trick  of  hand  than  our  neighbours ; 
vra  meaji  more  honestly  in  our  vulgarity  than  they  do,  but  are  more 
lubitaally  vulgar;  we  are  the  cleaner,  but  they  the  cleverer,  the  better  taught 
apoo  quicker  instincts.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  are  beginning  to  show 
re  exceptions  than  they  do,  and  the  exceptions  we  show  range  perhaps 
higher.  With  them  the  oflicial  success  of  the  year,  the  great  medal  of 
honour,  is  M.  Jnles  Breton's  "  La  Fontaine ;  "  and  this,  we  have  seen,  is 
a  piece  of  which  the  scale  seems  above  the  master's  strength,  which 
(jadgiog  by  a  high  standard)  is  a  little  feeble  in  its  dignity,  and  neither 
pleasant  in  colour,  nor  quite  unafl'ected  in  fceUng.  While  the  popular 
siucess  of  the  year,  the  cynosure  of  the  gapers,"  is  M.  Duran's  pair  of 
portraits,  and  they  are  examples  of  flagrant  ability  exercising  itself  with 
flagnini  ill-taste.  With  as,  the  high  distinctions,  the  exceptions,  are  (say) 
Hr.  Millaia'  portraits,  masterly  in  strength,  but  far  from  perfect  in  taste, 
eonstitnting  the  strongest  examples  we  have  of  a  purely  realistic  and 
eontemporaty  spirit ;  the  best  among  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Watts,  having 
an  elevated  ideal  aim  and  style ;  the  decorative  composition  of  Mr.  Leighton, 
which  belongs  to  the  purest  traditions  of  poetical  abstraction  ;  the  alms- 
honae  scene  of  Mr.  Walker,  with  a  splendid  and  glaring  efl'ect  of  nature 

E admirably  rendered,  and  simple  personages  more  or  less  touched  and 
idealized  for  the  sake  of  stylo ;  the  harvest  scene  of  Mr.  Mason,  with  a 
tend*T  and  reposeful  effect  of  nature  exquisitely  and  passionately  felt,  and 
aimple  perBOOagos  tgaia  grouped  for  beauty's  sake,  touched  and  idoaliz,Qd 
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ia  a  different  Bpirit  and  degree ;  tbe  moumiog  canvas  of  Mr.  \\l)istler, 
with  itti  wilful  omisgions,  and  the  ponctmting  Bnbtlety  and  dignity  of  that 
which  it  does  not  omit :  perhaps  we  should  add,  the  spirited  and  high- 
aimed  cattle  panic  of  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davia — only  there  will  always  be  ^ 
margin,  and  competent  tastes  will  difier  as  to  where  the  average  gooOT 
stops  and  the  exceptional  best  begins.  But  it  is  not  fair,  as  between 
French  and  English,  bo  to  reckon  over  the  gems  of  onr  own  exhibition, 
and  think  pleasantly  of  the  enjoyment  they  have  given  ns,  without  remem- 
bering how  much  light  they  have  borrowed  one  way  and  other  from  the 
French.  Let  ns  see  :  Mr.  MLUais  to  begin  with :  his  at  least  is  not  a 
liorrowed  hght ;  ho  owes  nothing  to  the  French  school,  or  indeed  to  any 
other,  although  wo  find  him  a  complete  example  and  embodiment  of  what 
the  moBt  pushing  French  criticism  demands  in  the  way  of  an li- idealism, 
contemporary  sincerity  and  no  compromise.  Mr.  Walts,  once  more,  isJ 
no  disciple  of  the  French  spirit,  but  goes  straight  to  the  august  sources  of  1 
Italian  inspiration,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  called  a  plagiarist  of  the 
Venetian  cinquecento  by  France.  But  Mr.  Leighton,  whoso  talent  hag 
fed  itself  upon  the  honey  of  all  schools,  owes  much  to  France  and  French 
training.  Mr.  Mason  in  his  way,  and  Mr.  Walker  in  his,  cannot  bo 
supposed  exempt  from  French  influence  in  their  research  of  stylo,  of 
rhythm,  their  appreciation  and  ideahzation  of  the  bcanty  of  the  simple, 
the  dignity  of  country  life  and  labour ;  though  one  and  the  other  aro 
tentative  and  individual  to  tlie  full  in  their  special  aims,  and  though  both 
try  for  more  of  melodious  rapture  and  less  of  grave  pathos  in  their  efl'ects 
than  is  customary  with  the  French  school  in  kindred  efforts,  and  neither 
works  with  tho  French  security  of  technical  means.  Mr.  Whistler,  again, 
has  had  tho  special  susceptibiUties  of  his  genius  both  contirmed  and 
appreciated  among  Frenchmen ;  and  Mr.  Davis  lives  in  and  loves  their 
country,  and  has  made  himself  a  home  among  the  scenes  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais  landscape,  where  his  tirst  artistic  laurels  have  been  gained. 

Then,  again,  let  na  remember  that  onr  o^vn  show  is  the  richer  for  the 
work  of  at  least  two  of  the  most  capable  French  artists.  M.  Legros  haa 
been  for  years  among  ns,  and  sends  this  year  a  large  group  of  Boolognd  j 
peasant  women  kneeling  before  a  wayside  Calvary,  a  masterpiece  in  tbM 
austere  style,  beads  and  hands  invented  and  carried  through  with  n 
uoblo  power :  accesaories — a  basket,  a  sack,  an  umbrella,  some  dead 
pigeons — pointed  in  the  large  and  simply  direct  style  which  is  for  as  eo 
difficult  to  learn;  a  picture  against  which  one  can  on'  ■  ,>  j 

like  others  that  have  preceded  it  from  the  same  hand,  .  1  | 

regard  the  more  this  grave  austerity — or  call  it  almost  harshness — coold 
one  foel  (au  one  cannot)  that  there  wore  self-denial  in  it,  that  tho  artist  who 
is  capable  of  it  were  capable  of  its  opposites  in  the  shape  of  churm  and  ItnTiri- 

them  to  himself.     It  i^i  on  thesa  t^  r  I 

iir  homage  in  art.  M.  Tissot  is  akt. .  ^„„ ..rj 
nmoDg  01,  who,  one  hopes,  is  finding  justice  done  his  tolont.  His  two  pinrori 
iu«  bong  io  oocoan :  one  «  iMre-loking  between  a  pair  uf  •it)bU«oth- 
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c«ntai7 lovers  at  a  garden  gate ;  the  other,  an  eightepnth-centory  conversation 
in  a  window  overlooking  the  Thames:  a  red-coat  with  a  map  spread  before 
him,  and  fighting  his  battles  over  again,  with  prosy  eagerness  expressed  in  his 
back  and  shonlders,  for  the  benefit  of  two  lady  friends  in  mob-caps,  whom 
be  bas  treated,  and  who  are  inexpressibly  bored  by  the  narration.  M.  Tissot 
is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  precise  workmen  of  the  time  ;  he  has 
passed  throngh  many  phases,  always,  however,  being  consistent  in  this — 
that  he  has  imported  the  spirit  of  the  most  vivid  and  unflinching  realism 
into  subjects  of  the  past  and  costume.  Having  passed  by  successive 
stages  out  of  the  middle  age,  he  has  now  arrived  where  we  see,  seeming 
to  do  that  which  constitutes  the  aim  of  our  so-called  St.  John's  Wood 
school  with  a  more  complete  and  confident  success  than  they ;  with  a  fine 
appreciation  of  values,  especially  in  black  and  white,  which  makes  his 
work  translate  admirably  into  photography  or  engraving  ;  mth  an  acute 
appreciation  of  all  character  bordering  rather  on  humour  than  on  poetry  ; 
a  detennined  solidity  and  finish  on  the  top  of  his  cleverness,  which 
very  few  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  have  patience  for.  He  is 
evidently  coming  fast  into  the  present,  the  sphere  of  contemporary 
literality,  and  we  know  of  no  painter  who  is  likely  to  make  more  of  it. 

Then,  if  we  go  into  the  sculpture-room,  besides  M.  Carpeauz,  the 
learning  and  vivacity  of  whose  chisel,  in  the  animated  tradition  of  French 
eighteenth-century  sculpture — the  tradition  of  Houdon  and  Pigalle — ^have 
earned  bim  the  highest  European  honours — besides  himself,  wo  have  to 
welcome  a  pupil  of  his  in  the  person  of  M.  Dalou,  whose  life-sized  terra- 
cotta of  a  mother  and  child  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  truest  pieces  of 
work  which  the  year  has  to  show.  But  sculpture  is  beside  our  mark 
to-day. 

t).  C. 
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I  SHODLD  bo  Borrj  if  anybody  were  to  assert  that  San  Amor  de  lus 
Doblonos  was  not  the  most  religions  city  in  the  entire  Spanish  peninsnls, 
and  consequently  in  the  world,  for  it  would  bo  my  painful  doty  to  con- 
tradict him.  I  wish  to  make  no  invidious  comparisons  ;  I  desire  to  take 
from  no  city  the  glory  which  may  belong  to  it ;  but  until  a  town  comos 
forward  and  proves  to  mo  that  it  hanged  and  burned  as  many  heretics  as 
San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  did  in  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  and  has 
indulged  in  as  many  prouunciamcutos  in  the  less  happy  times  since  that 
institution  was  abolished,  and  is  as  ready  to  begin  again  to-morrow  to  hang, 
bum,  or  "  pronounce"  according  as  heaven  by  the  mouths  of  exemplary 
priests  shall  direct,  then  I  must  politely  but  firmly  decline  to  entertain 
any  suggestion  for  placing  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  in  a  less  conspicuous 
position  than  that  of  chief  among  the  to^Tis  intended  to  serve  as  a  hght, 
a  comfort,  and  an  example  to  humanity. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  first  fifty-one  Popes,  not  counting  Felix  II., 
who  for  pugnaciousncss  was  deemed  unworthy,  are  classed  among  the 
Saints ;  that  Popes  John  XII.,  Alexander  YI.,  and  a  few  more  whom  most 
persons  will  remember,  were  men  of  godly  conversation  and  infallible ; 
thnt  Urban  VIII.,  who  condemned  GaUleo,  was  also  infallible ;  and 
that  the  two-and-tweuty  generals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  beginning 
with  Loyola  and  ending  with  the  most  Kev.  Father  Becks,  have  been  holy 
men,  exponents  of  candour  and  enemies  to  subterfuge.  But  what  is  less 
generally  known  by  a  stifi'-nccked  and  heedless  generation  is  that  Don 
Juan  Benito  de  Bolsaronda,  Bishop  of  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos,  is 
ulso  a  prelate  to  be  revered  by  every  one  who  has  a  soul  in  his  miserable 
body  ;  and  that  all  who  decline  to  confess  this  much  may  find  it  the 
worse  for  thorn  on  some  future  day,  which  I  would  rather  not  particnlnri/.c. 
I  am  aware  it  has  been  said  that  Bishop  Bolsaronda  is  a  connoisseur  in 
dry  wines ;  that  ho  has  never  been  kno\rn  to  mistake  venison  for  mntton  ; 
and  that  in  the  exorcise  of  that  Christian  virtue — pmdence, — be  will  havo 
nothing  to  ray  to  investments  timt  do  not  bring  in  six  per  cent,  guaranteed. 
I  will  not  deny  cither  that  his  urbanity  with  young  women  hna  been  said 
to  exceed  his  love  for  old  ones  ;  and  that  in  his  zeal  for  truth  be  nov«r 
fails  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  when  speaking  of  his  enemies.  Bat  to  this  I 
answer,  that  if  a  bishop  may  not  he  trastud  to  shape  oat  bis  private  lids 
aoeording  to  his  own  views  of  «  wo  shoold  have  lighted  upon 

■tnnge  times  fontooth  ;  and  tlint  (^tnenuM  of  guch  a  nmu  a» 
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Bisbap  of  San  Amor  dc  los  Doblonos,  they  oaght  to  feel  too  much 
houuared  by  bis  dciguiDg  to  take  any  notice  of  them  at  all,  even  though 
it  be  to  \iidh  thr-m  ....  in  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Biscay. 

For  after  all  who  are  they,  these  men  who  carp  at  the  righteous  bishop 
and  tucar  his  most  just  scorn  and  nnnthemas — who  bat  those  sworn 
revilcrs  of  all  religion  and  sanctity,  those  desecrators  who  took  no  rest  till 
they  had  bn-iugbt  the  Spanish  Church  down  to  its  present  humiliating 
predicament,  and  will  never  fold  their  arms  entirely  till  they  have  dragged  it 
yet  lower  still  ?  They  call  these  men  positivists  or  disestablishers  in 
England,  free-thinkers  in  France,  Republicans,  Protestants,  or,  bettor 
still,  "  hijoi  lift  iliiiUo,"  in  Spain.  Under  the  blessed  reign  of  the  most 
Ottholic  Qaeeu  Isabella,  Don  Juan  do  Bolsaronda,  first  as  ciini,  then  as 
bishop,  let  it  clearly  be  seen  what  he  thought  of  these  blasphemers  one 
aad  alL  He  deuoanced  them  in  society  and  from  his  pulpit ;  during 
dumer  and  after  it ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  that  Isabella's 
goTurameut  itself  was  tepid,  that  Don  Carlos  alone  could  bring  the  rule 
which  the  faithful  might  acknowledge  ;  and  this  he  did  till  pacified  with  a 
bishopric,  at  which  point  his  ardour  certainly  began  to  cool  a  little,  and 
he  opined  that  the  faithful  might  support  Isabella  so  long  as  she  continued 
to  set  her  subjects  the  pattern  of  those  virtues  which  have  rendered  her 
name  illnstrions.  We  had  belter  perhaps  not  inquire  too  closely  what  the 
excellrut  prelate  said  when  the  revolalion  of  1868  broke  out ; — ^his  sole 
comfort  lay  in  the  hope  that  the  "  infidels  "  might  overdo  it,  and  so  pave 
the  way  to  the  reaction  which  should,  at  length,  wash  Don  Carlos  and  the 
principles  of  sound  reUgion  on  to  the  throne.  Keeping  this  Christian 
hope  steadily  in  mind,  he  rejoiced  as  only  a  truly  pious  soul  can  do — and 
as  it  is  most  just  and  natural  they  should  do — over  the  conflicts  which 
begAn  to  devBhtate  his  country.  When  he  heard  that  there  had  been 
fighting  anywhere  with  slaughter  of  many  Republicans,  be  could  not  help 
giving  thanks  to  Providence ;  the  report  of  a  riot  in  the  Cortes  made  the 
o\-oQing  air  seem  balmier  to  him  ;  on  its  becoming  notified  that  Priueo 
Amadeo  was  about  to  put  on  the  crown,  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
if  somebody  had  stalked  suddenly  into  his  dining-room,  cleared  away  his 
dinner  before  he  had  began  it,  and  thrown  it  out  of  the  vrindow.  How- 
ever, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  submitted  passively  to  be  ruled  by 
iiio  eon  of  an  excommunicate.  The  revolution  of  'Gd  had  confiscated  the 
church  lands,  and  the  accession  of  Amadeo  brought  a  law  imposing  an 
oath  of  allegiance  on  all  priests  who  wished  to  draw  a  stipend.  Bishop 
Bolsaronda  vowed  that  he  would  go  without  a  stipend,  both  he  and  his 
clergy,  if  they  died  for  it.  To  be  sure  the  offerings  which  immediately 
poored  in  from  the  rich  among  the  faithful  soon  placed  him,  at  least,  in  a 
better  position  than  if  he  had  drawn  a  stipend ;  whereas  in  the  country 
"  ■  many  of  the  lesser  priests,  who  were  afraid   to  disobey  their 

I'cgiin  to  experience  in  tlieir  ocutcst  form  all  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
bat  whftt  of  that?  Aa  the  prelate  most  justly  put  it  to  a  lean  and 
rarenons  cura  (suspocted  of  liberalism),  who  came  whimperingly  to  tell 
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him  that  ho  had  beon  living  a  week  on  roots  :  "  Who  would  not  live  on" 
roots  for  the  good  causo  ?  "  and  this  said  he  withdrew  to  his  stndy,  whora 
ho  set  do\<Ti  the  lean  cura  in  his  black-book  as  a  weak-kneed  brother ;  and 
then  wrote  to  his  stockbroker  bidding  him  purchase  10,000  dollars'  worth 
of  shares  in  n  new  gold  mine,  the  best  thing  on  the  market  jnst  then. 

So,  to  sum  np,  this  was  the  position  of  aflairs  at  the  time  of  the  events 
about  to  bo  narrated  here  :  The  town  of  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  was 
the  paragon  of  chosen  cities,  and  Don  Juan  de  Bolsaronda,  its  chief  pastor, 
was  waxing  every  day  higher  and  mightier  in  the  sympathy,  the  love,  an 
the  veneration  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  the  early  part  of  April  in  the  present  year. 
The  narrow  streets  of  the  old  town  were  chequered  with  just  as  much 
gaslight  as  could  be  expected  from  lamps  few,  small,  and  far  between. 
There  were  no  more  pohcemen  about  than  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  up  appearances  ;  and  eveiy  now  and  then  the  bumping  jolt  of  a  carl 
in  the  roadway,  or  the  abrupt  stumbling  of  some  pedestrian  on  what 
should  have  been  the  pavement,  spoke  eloquently  to  the  religiousness  of 
the  iii/unlamicnio,  whoso  concern  was  more  with  works  of  sauctily  in  the 
shape  of  church  decoration  and  bull-fights  than  with  such  worldly  trifles 
as  lightmg,  police,  and  paving.  At  six  o'clock  a  bell  was  rung  in  the 
Calle  del  Papa — Pope  Street,  as  we  should  say  in  English ;  and  this 
being  the  signal  for  the  mechanics  in  a  nowly-estabUshed  engine-factory 
there  to  cease  working,  the  street  was  soon  filled  with  men,  some  of  whom 
were  Spaniards,  but  the  majority  of  whom  looked  like  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen.  Half-an-hour  later,  when  the  thoroughfare  hod  become 
quiet  and  deserted  again,  a  private  door  of  the  factory  was  opened,  and  a 
young  man  stepped  oat  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  carrying  something  long 
and  bulgy  under  it — unmistakoably  a  guitar. 

He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  five-nnd-twenty,  and  we  must  not 
laugh  at  his  guitar,  for  it  was  not  he  who  had  invented  the  practice  of 
serenading,  and,  in  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  it,  he  was  only  doing  what 
nonj  of  us  do  with  institutions  wo  neither  appreciate  nor  understand,  but 
bow  down  to  because  of  their  antiquity.  Diego  Hcrda  was  the  founder  and 
solo  owner  of  the  engine-factory.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal  for  his 
Rgc,  and  had  picked  np  in  tlio  course  of  his  voyages  the  rather  troablc- 
soine  opinion  that  Spain  was  not  the  first  of  connlries,  as  he  had  originally 
been  given  to  believe.  When  a  man  acquires  any  notion  of  this  sort  with 
rpgard  to   peoples  or   i  "«  with  which  ho  is  likely  to  be  much 

brought  into  contact,  tli'  mg  ho  can  do  is  to  keep  the  notion  to 

himself;  and  this  did  Diogo.    Bot  as  he  was  a  patriotic  young  man, 
Mios  to  contribute  his  own  share  towurds  improving.  civiUziag, 
•  his  country,  he  turutid  his  trnvoUing  f'X]"'ri*>nce  and  his 
private  fortune  to  good  account  by  setting  up  as  an  <  Mor  in  his 

native  city.     Spain  was,  and  is,  very  doficicnt  in  <i  ries  ;  most 

of  ita  engines  como  from  Franco  or  England ;  and  D  i  mado  the 

caletilatioD  thai  if  he  conld  render  Bpain  eotiraly  iii<i         :  it  of  ^MX'i^ 
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coantrifH,  Lc  nhtfulJ  liavo  deserved  well  of  his  compatriots.  The  calcula- 
tion was  a  Boand  one,  bat,  as  is  usnal,  it  resnlted  in  Diego  Herda  arraying 
against  himself  a  very  compact  and  nice  little  phalanx  of  enemieB.  The 
Irjg-vrigs  of  Ban  Amor  do  los  Doblonos,  headed  by  tho  alcade,  viewed 
Herda  with  disfavour,  because  he  had  built  his  factory  on  a  piece  of 
groond  which  had  long  loin  waste,  and  was  clciirly  intended  by  Heaven  to 
lie  waste,  and  bceause  the  whole  idea  of  this  factory  was  something  adven- 
tnrons  and  new-fangled,  tending  to  promote  umoration.  The  lower 
olasaes  wcic  jealous  because  Don  Diego,  being  unable  to  find  enough 
skilled  mechanics  in  his  own  country,  had  been  obliged  to  hire  some  from 
abroad ;  finally,  tho  whole  clergy  banned  tho  engine-works  because  the 
greater  part  of  those  foreign  workmen  were  Protestants,  and  because  Don 
Diego  was  going  to  erect  a  Protestant  chapel  near  his  factory,  and  also  a 
tiehool,  where  the  children  of  these  heretics  might  receive  instruction. 
Now,  to  nudertake  teaching  heretics  anything  but  the  principles  of  true 
religion,  as  preached  and  practised  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  is  evidently 
ft  V  ;  from  tho  direct  instigation  of  the  devil.     So  all  well- 

tb)i  -are  agreed. 

But  Diego  Herda  cared  little  what  people  might  agree,  so  long  as  his 
own  conscience  left  him  peace.  He  was  in  love  with  his  factory,  and  ho 
was  in  love  with  Adelina  Fioro,  and  tho  whole  world  else  counted*  but 
lightl}-  in  his  eyes.  Adelina  Fioro  was  the  daughter  of  an  excellent  lady, 
•widow  to  an  oflicer  who  had  served  on  the  government  side  in  most  of  the 
wan,  pronuncitimeutoB,  &c.,  which  enlivened  Spain  between  1830  and 
1860,  and  who  had  died  leaving  a  good  name  and  a  moderate  fortune. 
The  Fioros  were  much  respected,  and  Herda,  though  ten  times  richer 
thou  they,  had  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  be  admitted  into  their  intimacy, 
and  to  be  accepted  subsequently  as  tho  suitor  of  Adelina.  Towards  dusk 
throe  times  every  week  he  went,  as  tho  custom  is,  under  Adelina's  window 
and  serenaded  her  ;  which  means  that,  after  strumming  a  few  minutes  at 
his  guitar,  he  had  tho  pleasure  of  seeing  Adelina  come  readily  to  open 
the  window  and  have  a  ten  minutes'  authorized  chat  with  him  out  of  it. 
Then  this  sacrifice  to  tho  spirit  of  tradition  having  been  accompUshod, 
Honda  would  knock  at  the  front  door  like  a  Christian,  and  wind  up  bin 
ovemog  in  the  company  of  Adelina,  ber  mother,  and  such  chance  visitors 
U  were  brought  together  by  the  attractions  of  music,  pleasant  conversation, 
and  sarsaparilla  drinking.  It  was  on  one  of  these  well-loved  evenings  that 
WT  make  the  acquaintance  of  Sciior  Diego  setting  out  with  his  guitar. 

Ho  struck  straight  down  tho  street,  which  along  the  portion  of  it  that 
Bkiitcd  the  factory  was  as  well  paved  and  lighted  as  any  in  Paris  ;  but  we 
ar«  son  :•    ■  ■      ^ssing  by  tho  plaster  image  of  St.  Dobion,  patron 

of  tL(  '  1   the  street  comer,  he  neglected  to  doif  his  hat 

to  it  OS  was  always  done  by  such  natives  as  had  a  respect  for  usage  and  a 
care  for  their  own  kouIs.  Nay,  seeing  a  beggar  prostrate  before  this  same 
statoe,  I>un  Diego  had  the  brutality  to  tell  him  when  he  rose  that  he  would 
he  much  hotter  cniploycd  in  working  for  his  broad — a  fact  which  the  beggar 
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Boomed  to  doubt  for  toil  entails  fntiguo,  whereas  rolling  about  before 
the  statute  of  a  saiot,  and  waiting  until  the  public,  edified  at  one's  piotj, 
drops  reals  into  one's  hat,  is  as  comfortable  a  mode  of  spending  the  daj  as 
any  other.  Don  Diego  continued  his  walk,  taking' light-hearted  elastic 
strides,  yet  not  sparing  muttered  comments  on  the  badness  of  the  roads  ho 
everywhere  traversed — and  so  reached  a  street  a  little  wider  and  handsomer 
than  the  others,  where  a  couple  of  caballcros  were  already  employed,  as  ho 
was  about  to  be,  in  warbling  bad  poetry  to  their  lady-loves. 

Diogo  Herda,  less  venturesome,  however,  than  these  gentlemen,  did  not 
attempt  to  fill  the  air  with  any  verses  and  music  of  his  own.  Ho  simply 
took  his  stand  against  the  wall  under  AdeUna  Fioro's  window,  threw  back 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  tuned  his  instrument,  and  in  a  voice  that  had 
nothing  in  it  of  the  love-sick  swain's,  saog'one  of  the  oldest  and  gayest  of 
Biscayan  ballads.  The  verses  were  not  good,  but  sung  as  he  sang  them, 
with  all  the  gladness  and  tenderness  of  love,  they  wore  very  pleasant  to 
hear  ;  and  the  Scfiorita  Adelina  might  well  have  done  worse  than  keep  her 
casement  closed  until  the  whole  ballad  was  ended.  She  did  not  do  this ; 
but  interrupted  the  music  at  the  end  of  the  first  stanza ;  and  presented 
herself  to  her  lover  behind  the  thick  bars  of  her  ground  floor  window — a 
most  ravishing  apparition  shrouded  ap  to  the  neck  in  black  lace,  wearing 
a  scarlet  rose  (ready  for  throwing)  in  her  raven  hair,  and  holding  that 
inseparable  ally  of  every  Spanish  girl  or  woman — a  fan  in  her  hand. 

"Good  evening,  Diogo,"  said  she. 

Diego  slung  his  guitar  round  behind  him,  lifted  his  hat,  blew  a  kiss  to 
her,  and  replied : 

"  Good  evening,  darling,  yon  guessed  aright  that  to  see  your  face  one 
second  sooner  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me  than  to  pour  out  all  the 
words  which  other  men  have  ever  written  on  love,  and  which  seem  so  cold 
to  me  when  I  repeat  them." 

"  Oh,  Diego,"  answered  she  with  a  sigh  and  shaking  her  head,  "  I  have 
such  miserable  news." 

"  Bad  news !  "  he  said  in  a  quick  changed  voice.     "  Yon  are  not  ill  ?  " 

She  was  seated  near  the  window  with  her  elbow  on  tie  sill  and  her 
hand  playing  with  her  fan  ;  he  waa  standing  off  the  footpath,  in  the 
road  itself  (for  ground  floors  ore  high  in  Spain)  and  the  moon  was  shining, 
full  on  his  bright,  frank  features,  for  the  moment  clouded  with  iinxiety. 

"I  am  well,  Diego,"  answered  Adelina  sadly,  "and  indeed  I  wish  I 
might  be  ill  if  it  could  stop  our  curn.  Father  Mololjas,  from  speolcing  about 
you  as  he  does.     It  makes  me  so  unhappy  I " 

"  If  you  are  well,  love,  then  it  goes  well  with  all  the  world  besides," 
ho  answered,  his  face  1  i:il  smUcs  ngiiin.    "  As  to  Father 

Malo^as "  I!i :  ]]icnt  which,  though  muttered  in 

•oliloqny,  was  full  of  Biscayan  energy,  and  doubtless  conveyed  but  a  smaU 
doco  of  respect  for  the  good  eura,  who  was  ono  of  the  tights  of  San  Amor 
de  loH  Doblunos. 

Adelin*  cromtod  borseU',  for  the  entire  clcr^  In  graoral  aoi  F«tli«r 
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^laJoljas  in  particolar,  were  things  she  had  been  tnnght  to  revere  with  her 
trhola  heart  like  a  well  bred  young  lady  as  she  was. 

"Don't  treat  this  so  lightly,  Diego,"  she  said  mournfully,  and  wiping 
soEoe  tears  from  her  eyes,  "  he  comes  almost  every  night,  and  when  yon 
ore  not  here  he  says  that  you  are  a  heretic — and — and " 

"And  what?" 

Adelina  stood  np  and  endeavoured  to  look  through  the  bars  to  see  if 
tboro  was  anybody  coming  np  or  down  the  street,  but  not  being  able  to 
^anoe  further  than  a  dozen  yards  either  way  she  whispered, — "  We  are 
quite  alone,  are  we  not,  Diego  ?  " 

"  Then?  are  in  the  distance  two  lovers  like  myself  courting  less  beautiful 
charmers  than  you,"  answered  Diego  lightly,  "  but  they  cannot  hear  us, 
pet,  any  more  than  I  should  hear  a  man  if  he  were  to  shout  in  my  ear 
whilst  you  were  speaking  to  me.  Bo  tell  me  what  it  is,"  and  he  smiled  a 
new  and  genial  smile  full  of  love  and  not  verj-  apprehensive. 

"  Yon  must  not  repeat  what  I  am  going  to  tell  yon,  Diego,"  pleaded 
Adelina,  approaching  her  face  quite  close  to  the  bars,  and  gazing  wistfully 
at  ber  lover.  "  But  it  is  so  dreadful  that  ever  since  I  heard  of  it  yesterday 
I  haro  been  crying.  Yes,  Diego,  Father  Maloljas  says  there  is  soon  to  be 
mother  Carlist  rising," — she  broke  off  an  instant  bore  to  watch  how  her 
communication  would  be  received,  but  as  Herda  made  no  sign  to  show  that 
he  much  cared,  she  continued,  looking  at  him  more  fixedly,  and  speaking 
in  a  plaintive  voice,  which  began  to  tremble:  "and — and,  Diego,  Father 
HalolJBS  says  that  you  will  not  take  part  with  the  Carlists,  but  with  the 
Amadeiste,  and  that  when  the  Carlists  succeed — for  ho  says  they  will  do  so 
Ihia  time — ^you  will  be  obliged  to  fly  the  country — you  and  all  the  others  who 
Are  opposed  to  our  Christian  religion,  and  speak  and  act  as  you  do.  Tell 
me,  Diego,  what  have  you  been  saying  to  make  Father  Maloljas  speak  in 
this  way  ?  Oh  promise  me  that  you  won't  quarrel  any  more  with  the 
prieste,  or  be  a  heretic,  or  give  them  cause  to  say  unkind  things  of  you,  for 
it  breaks  my  heart,  it  really  does  " — and  dropping  her  fan  Adelina  pro- 
truded her  small  hands  clasped  entreatiugly,  through  the  bars,  whilst  her 
tears  rained  down  fust  over  her  pale  face,  causing  Diego  Herda  to  chafe 
and  growl  at  his  inability  to  take  her  to  his  heart,  and  dry  np  every  one  of 
Dse  tears  with  his  kisses. 

"  Kow  may  all  the  boasts  of  the  Apocalypse  dance  in  a  circle  round 
Iklaloljns'  bed  this  night  I  "  cried  he,  in  a  fury.  "  I  have  never  known 
that  meddlesome  priest  do  or  say  a  thing  that  was  not  meant  to  breed 
mischief.  He  and  the  Bishop,  whose  tool  he  is,  are  the  types  of  a 
sot  who  have  pestered  us  Spaniards  for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  and  it 
■corns  as  if  wo  were  never  to  get  rid  of  them.  I'll  tell  yon  what,  Adelina, 
if  Maloljas  over  joins  a  Cai'list  rebellion,  and  comes  within  my  reach,  I'll 
VDwho  shall  Ic.U  no  more  false  tales  either  of  me  or  of  anybody  else," — and 
Herda,  who  WU8  strougly  built,  made  the  expressive  gesture  of  taking  aim 
at  a  man  and  shooting  him. 

"All,  flint  is  id-it  what  I  feared."  sobbed  AdeUua  in  dismay,  and  she 
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Bat  dovm  again  and  began  to  cry,  marmnring  disjointed  and  inaadibU 
lamentationa. 

Horda  famed  where  bo  etood,  bit  his  lips,  and  indalged  in  a  series  of 
expletives  tending  to  tho  utter  extermination  not  only  of  Father  Maloljoa 
but  of  every  priest  in  the  peninsula.  "  fiow  can  you  believe  the  nonsense 
which  such  a  greedy  old  chatterbox  as  that  invents?  "  he  asked,  almost 
impatioDtly.  "  My  being  a  heretic,  Adelina,  simply  means  that  I  am  for 
having  the  priests  attend  to  their  ohorches,  just  as  I  attend  to  my  engines, 
and  leave  tho  rest  of  the  world  alone.  See  what  it  comes  to  when  people 
meddle  with  matters  that  don't  concern  them.  Hero  is  that  prating  old 
cura,  who  has  been  turning  your  eyes  red,  and  who  is  making  my  fiagers 
itch  to  clutch  somebody  by  the  throat,  no  matter  whom.  Pretty  results 
for  a  man  of  God  1 " 

"  Ah,  you  don't  sco  what  all  this  can  lead  to,"  sighed  Adelina,  con- 
tinuing to  weep.  "  You  make  light  of  it,  Diego  ;  but  you  don't  know  how 
frightened  my  mother  is  at  hearing  yon  spoken  of  in  that  way.  A  little 
moro  and  ehc  will  say  that  our  match  must  be  broken  ofi'.  I  am  sure  of 
it ;  I  feel  it." 

"  But  your  mother  was  not  the  wife  of  a  Carlist,"  remarked  Herdn, , 
growing  serious  and  speaking  with  amazement.     "  Your  father  always  * 
fought  against  them ;  and  he  lovod  liberty, — as  I  do  and  always  will,  my 
adored  pet  1 " 

"  My  mother  is  a  Catholic,"  answered  Adelina,  with  something  like 
awe  in  her  tone;  "she  thinks  with  tho  cura  and  tho  bishop  that  this 
Amadeo,  son  of  tho  man  who  is  persecuting  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope, 
and  was  excommunicated,  is  no  fit  king  for  Spain.  So  do  I,  Diego;  and 
Father  Maloljas  made  me  weep  when  ho  told  me  how  the  Popo  was  kept 
imprisoned  and  denied  food  and  money.  I  gave  him  all  the  savings  I  had 
to  send  to  Rome,  and  wished  I  had  had  moro.  Oh,  Diego,  do  not  side 
with  those  who  are  martyrizing  that  saint.  Be  with  us.  Send  back  to 
their  countries  those  heretic  workmen  of  yours  who  come  from  France, 
whore  thoy  mm-der  their  archbishops,  and  from  England,  whore  men  havo 
no  religion  at  all.  If  Carlos  YU.  returns  amongst  us,  think  how  it  will  kill 
mo  to  see  them  banting  yon  away.  I  should  die  of  it,  Diego ;  die  as  if 
struck  with  a  knife !  And  thou,  uiy  own  Diego,  think,  too,  if  ijoa  were  to 
be  killed  fighting  for  this  Amadeo  I  You  would  have  given  your  life  for 
an  excommunicate,  and  wonld  go  for  ten  thousand  years  into  Purgatofj, 
where  wo  could  not  see  each  other  even  if  I  committed  a  crime  to  join 
j-ou.  Wo  should  bo  separated,  Diego;  a  cloud  wonld  stand  betwoeo  ^ 
for  those  thousands  of  rears,  and  we  should  bare  tho  bittcmdici  nf  knoirinft 
that  all  that  wonld  not  havo  happened  if  you  had  listened  to  Father 
Mololjos  and  to  me  whilst  it  was  yet  time.  Think  of  all  this,  my  bcicTod. 
if  not  for  your  solcc  "  -  mine;  for  yon  do  really  lore  & 

don't  you;  and  yoti  i':'>  to  know  of  inv  dvintr  of  sorro'. 

yoar  fault?"  . 

A  Bin  mui  no  mauc  <>i  caKi-iroo  wuo  cnu  siann  tiiu  'ort  ot  ^ll'llg 
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uUerei]  amidst  showers  of  tears  anil  in  the  most  imploring  of  voices  by 
the  woman  he  loves.  Diego  was  not  made  of  cast-iron.  Under  the 
habitually  cold  and  composed  domeanoor  which  hia  edncation  and  his 
business  habits  had  given  him,  flowed  his  Spanish  blood,  hot  as  lava ; 
and  he  would  have  made  no  more  fdss  about  taking  away  a  man's  life  to 
spare  Adolina  a  pang,  than  he  would  about  sacrificing  his  own.  So  he 
get  himBelf  to  soothe  her,  and  promised  her  whatever  she  pleased ;  that 
ho  wonld  make  his  peace  with  Father  Maloljas ;  that  he  would  even 
endeftvoar  to  love  that  good  man  ;  and  that  in  all  things  it  should  be  as 
■be  desired  and  commanded.  Of  course  he  relied  on  being  able  to  argue 
her  out  of  her  prejudices  one  by  one  when  he  should  stand  nearer  to  her 
than  those  unlucky  iron  bars  then  permitted ;  but  for  the  present  his 
object  was  to  stop  her  crying,  and  in  this  he  succeeded.  She  dried  her 
eyes,  repeated  to  him  how  unhappy  she  had  been,  and  ended  by  looking 
at  him  over  the  border  of  her  handkerchief  and  asking  him  how  he  had 
spent  the  day.  He  gave,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  minute  account  of  himself 
from  Eonriso  to  that  hour,  and  spoke,  amongst  other  things,  of  an  order 
be  had  received  for  two  engines  from  Barcelona  and  one  from  Bilbao, 
though  he  omitted  to  state  how  kindly  Bishop  Bolsaronda  had  sought  to 
thwart  this  last  order  by  writing  to  the  giver  of  it  (a  friend  of  his)  that 
Herda's  engines  always  had  some  flaw  in  them,  and  seemed  specially 
ac4:nr8ed  of  Batan.  Adelina  answered  with  a  little  pout  that  she  did  not 
like  engines,  because  there  was  oil  in  them  and  they  were  the  invention 
of  heretics  ;  but  seeing  a  slight  frown  stretch  itself  on  her  lover's  brow,  she 
got  up  and  threw  him  the  rose  out  of  her  hair.  He  picked  it  up,  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  and  put  it  in  his  button-hole,  blowing  her  a  new  kiss  in 
retam  for  it. 

'•  Wo  ahall  see  you  by-and-by,  Diego  ?  "  she  then  said. 

**I  shall  come  in  less  than  an  hour,  darling." 

"  And  if — if  Father  Maloljas  is  there,  you  will  bo  nice  with  him — as 
nice  as  jou  are  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  him  that  hia  voice  is  sweeter  to  me  than  the  music  of 
harps,  that  a  glance  from  his  bright  eyes  tills  my  soul  with  happiness 
(luoogh  to  last  for  a  week,  and  that  I  pine  for  the  hour  when  I  may  bear 
him  off  in  my  aims  to  the  world's  end,  and  there  live  with  him  fur  from 
tbo  Sght  of  men.     Will  that  be  tender  enough,  my  bright  one  ?  " 

"  YoQ  mustn't  mock  him  hke  that,  Diego,"  she  said,  and  with  a  little 
gnule.  "Be  my  own  good  and  civil  Diego  to  him,  and  that  will  be 
eooogh.     But,  Madre  lit  Dins  I  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

This  exclamation  was  provoked  by  a  feat  of  gjuinastics  which  Sefior 
Diegu  was  undertaking — uo  new  feat,  as  it  appeared,  for  he  accomplished 
it  Imowingty.  By  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  could  just  set  his  finger-tips  ou 
thf     ■  "    '  '  ,  and,  with  this  purchase  and  the  assistance  of  a  lowe 

lii(j  toot  upon,  hoist  himself  in  such  wise  as  to  clutch  hold 

of  the  bore.     Uace  there,  he  was  all  right,  for  be  could  kneel,  and,  whilst 
stAodyisg  blmaclf  with  one  hand,  pass  the  other  into  the  room. 
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"  Oh,  Diego  I  I've  told  jou  so  often  not  to  do  that,"  exclaimed 
Adelina.  Despite  whicb,  she  did  not  retreat,  as  her  words  would  have 
suggested,  bat  drew  nearer  to  the  bars. 

He  passed  both  einns  through,  took  her  head  between  his  hands,  and 
kissed  her  face,  once,  twice,  three  times.  "  Yon  little  angel  I  what 
business  have  they  to  make  you  cry,"  he  murmured,  looking  deeply  into 
her  large  soft  eyes.  *'  I  shall  hold  yonr  head  prisoner."  whispered  he. 
"  until  jou  give  me  back  those  kisses." 

Protesting  by  St.  Diego,  his  patron,  and  with  a  succession  of  blushes' 
that  it  was  extremely  wrong,  she  gave  them  back  to  him  not  very 
reluctantly.  He  scrambled  down  laughing,  and  in  another  half  minute 
was  a  speck  in  the  distance,  finishing  for  his  own  sole  behoof  the  ballad 
ho  had  begun  when  Adelina  interrupted  him.  Adelina  listened  so  long  as 
she  could  bear  his  yoice,  then  closed  her  casement. 


U. 

The  worst  of  Spanish  houses  is  their  furniture  ;  but  if  yon  can  eonqner 
your  aversion  to  sitting  on  chairs  of  Utrecht  velvet  with  straight  backs,  you 
may  get  on  pleasantly  and  profitably  enough,  so  long  as  3-ou  have  a 
cigarette  to  help  you.  The  Senora  Fioro,  being  a  widow,  and  having,  ns 
we  have  remarked,  a  moderate  competence,  was  fond  of  receiving  the  best 
Bocioty  in  San  Amor  de  los  DobloDos  ;  and  the  best  society  in  San  Amor 
de  los  Doblonos  was  fond  enough  of  coming  to  visit  her,  for,  whilst 
retaining  the  Spanish  custom  of  allowing  gentlemen  to  smoke  iu  her 
presence,  she  had  imported  the  more  Northern  usage  of  tea,  coffee,  ices, 
and  other  refreshments  served  to  her  guests  continuously  in  the  conr?o  of 
the  evening.  One  need  hardly  add  that  the  best  society  in  the  town  were 
priests,  in  the  first  place  ;  merchants,  members  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  and 
other  like  folk  in  the  next.  Officers  were  in  n  minority,  for,  though 
herself  the  wife  of  a  soldier,  the  Sciiora  Fioro  had  no  better  opinion  of 
the  army  in  general  than  most  other  of  her  compatriots.  It  is  a  pity  that 
"  professional  "  armies,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them,  should  not  aOord 
more  encouraging  results  to  those  who  admire  them ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
a  "  professional "  aimy,  in  Spain  at  least,  means  an  army  keeping  a 
shrewd  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  weighing  with  the  nicest  possible 
diKrimination  the  advantages  between  fidelity  to  the  flovcmmcnt  on  the 
ono  hand  and  Ruccessful  rebellion  on  the  other.  The  late  dceply- 
1  1  marshals,  Narvaez,  O'Donuel,  and  Prim  might  have  supplied 

1  of  liow  often  the  allnreroenta  to  rebellion  outweigh  the  ottrac- 

tions    of  the   other   thing ;    the    present   dcsorvcdly-esteemed    Marshal 

Serrano  might  inform  one  why  a  miccessfnl  baker  in  commonlr '1 

in  Spaui  as  a  more  respectable  member  of  society  than  a  ' 
embroidered  clothing. 

When,  therefore,  ho  made  his  entry  into  the  Senora  Fioro's  drairiDg'!, 
room  oa  bonr  oftor  his  conroTsation  with  Miss  Adoltaa,  Diegu  Ho 
foond  thrr*  tha  most  irorahipfal  Seiior  Poogo,  AJcad*  of  tba  toirs,  Benors" 
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Onagras  and  Podagras,  of  the  Ayimtamiento,  with  their  wives,  and  a 
variety  of  the  local  clergy,  amongst  whom  the  Bishop  and  Father  Maloljas, 
euro  of  St.  Doblon;  bat  there  were  no  officers  there.  Don  Diego's 
arrival  threw  a  certain  chill  over  the  circle,  and  the  whole  company 
lapsed  silent  whilst  he  made  his  bow  to  the  hostess,  then  to  Adelina,  who 
was  bonnd  to  look  staid  and  formal  whilst  the  public  eye  was  npon  her, 
then  to  the  ladies,  and  eventaally  to  the  Bishop,  who  was  paffing  at  a 
cigarrito,  like  the  others,  and  shot  at  Don  Diego,  in  response  to  his 
salutation,  a  glance  which  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  analyse. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear,  Don  Diego,  that  your  factory  is  working  as  well 
as  you  wish,"  he  said,  with  qniet  unction  ;  and  the  Cora  Maloljas,  who 
sang  chorus  to  all  that  his  Bishop  said,  echoed :  "  We  are  all  of  us 
extremely  glad." 
*  Diego  bowed  and  sat  down,  but  did  not  light  a  cigarette. 

•'  They  say  that  those  will  be  extremely  fine  schools  you  are  gomg  to 
build,"  proceeded  the  Bishop,  blowing  out  a  long  and  curling  cloud  of 
smoke  straight  before  him  like  an  episcopal  benediction. 

"  Don  Diego  will  have  the  honour  of  initiating  our  good  town  to  the 
mysteries  of  anti-Catholic  teaching,"  took  up  Father  Maloljas,  with  a  dry 
laugh,  and  a  curly  cloud  like  his  diocesan's. 

'■  Also  of  instructing  us  as  to  how  much  healthier  is  coal-smoke  than 
the  pure  air  of  heaven,"  observed  the  Alcade  Pongo,  at  which  joke  Seiiors 
Onagras  and  Podagras,  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  laughed  until  the  tears  were 
like  to  roll  down  their  cheeks,  as  it  was  their  courteous  custom  to  do 
whenever  their  superior  was  humorous. 

The  Seiioras  Onagras  and  Podagras  being  much  younger  than  their 
lords,  and  passably  well-&voured,  took  compassion  on  the  young  man, 
who  had  all  his  own  sex  against  him,  and  proceeded  to  strike  blows  in  his 
favour. 

"  I  like  the  noise  of  wheels  and  the  long  columns  of  smoke ;  they  give 
life  to  a  town,"  said  the  Seiiora  Onagras. 

"  And  I  the  new  &ces  which  a  factory  brings  with  it :  some  of  those 
foreign  workmen  have  handsome  features,"   added  the  Senora  Podagras. 

Diego  smiled.  "It  is  difficult  to  please  everybody,  ladies,"  he  said ; 
"  but  I  sincerely  wish  you  had  been  members  of  the  Ayuntamiento 
instead  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  here.  I  should  perhaps  have  had 
less  difficulty  in  getting  my  engine-works  established." 

"  This  is  a  Catholic  city,"  observed  the  Alcade,  with  some  warmth,  as 
if  he  had  just  Ughted  upon  a  very  new  fact  in  natural  history  and  foresaw 
that  it  was  about  to  be  controverted. 

"  Our  fathers  were  not  less  pious  because  they  lived  without  engines 
among  them,"  continued  Senor  Onagras,  with  severity. 

"  Nor  will  Protestant  schools  prevent  our  descendants  going  to  the 
opposite  of  Heaven  when  they  deserve  it,"  broke  in  his  colleague 
triumphantly. 

A  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  good  Bishop  showed  how  sweet  it  was  to 
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him  to  see  tlie  Church  canBe  thus  sturdily  defended  without  any  bier- 
feronoe  of  his.  He  wreathed  his  face  in  a  few  more  curly  clouds,  and  then* 
said,  amid  rolling  murmurs  of  approval  from  Father  Mololjas  and  the  four 
or  five  other  priests  there  present,  "  It  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  trial*  i 
should  overtake  cities  by  reason  of  the  zeal  for  novelties  which  deTon 
some  of  their  younger  and  more  ignorant  children.  I  do  not  say  that  for 
Don  Diego,  who  is  learned  I  believe — (here  a  puff ;  and  an  eruption  of 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  all  the  men).  But  tribulations  only  last  a  while, 
and  one  day  religion  must  assert  her  prerogatives  again,  to  the  confusion 
of  her  enemies.  We  have  the  experience  of  liistory  for  it,  if  nothing 
else  will  serve." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  a  long,  lean  priest  of  the  virulent  sort,  who  was 
resting  his  hands  and  chin  on  one  rim  of  his  mighty  clerical  hat  (the  other 
rim  touching  the  floor).  "  Yes,  there  is  only  a  short  time  allowed  to  those 
orgies  of  infidelity,  which  are  called,  in  bitter  irony,  I  take  it,  reigns  of 
liberty  and  progress.  It  will  be  a  poor  time  in  the  end  for  the  man  who 
has  pitted  his  factory  against  the  Church." 

Now  Diego  Herda  was  determined  that  there  should  be  no  row,  and 
not  even  n  quarrel.  For  his  own  pence's  sake  he  would  have  avoided  such 
a  consummation,  even  if  Adelina,  who  was  seated  under  her  mother's 
wing  and  fanning  herself,  had  not  sped  him  a  glance  from  time  to  time,  to 
entreat  him  to  remain  quiet.  The  Senora  Fioro,  who  liked  her  intended 
son-in-law,  though  she  liked — or  rather  feared — the  clergy  better,  made 
an  attempt  to  change  the  conversation  by  the  original  remark  that  she 
thought  the  moon  was  risen.  But  the  good  lady  was  not  made  of  the 
stuff  from  which  diplomatic  hostesses  are  manufactured,  and  an  adroit 
intenco  of  the  worthy  Bishop's  soon  set  the  conversation  spinning  again 

topics  rife  with  collision.  Diego  kept  silent  as  long  as  he  could ;  but 
human  nature  is  such  a  noble  thing  that  the  Alcado  Pongo  and  the  Senors 
Onagras  and  Podagras,  not  to  speak  of  the  lesser  clergy  scattered  about 
the  room,  forthwith  attributed  his  forbearance  to  timid  motives,  and  began 
to  pelt  at  him  all  together,  like  schoolboys  at  a  dog  who  has  the  rejTOtation 

not  biting.     They  pushed  matters  so  far  that  even  the  Sefioras  Onagraa 

d  Podagrtis,  perceiving  that  ha  showed  no  fight,  forsook  him,  as  one 
should  always  do  a  man  who  looks  as  if  ho  were  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
AdcUaa  alone  remained  faithful,  and  continued,  when  she  could,  to 
telegraph  to  him  to  bo  patient ;   but  soon  the  spasmodic  action  of  her  ha 

1  her  heightened  colour  told  that  she  had  noted  the  f  V     ' 
4iich  boded   that  Diego  was  slipping  away  from  bcr  . 
twice  6n  had  flushed  from  his  eyes,  and  ho  had  half  ri.'ien  from  hia  nat, 
Bi  aoino  allttdioD  moro  tbnn  nsually  pungent  had  been  launehrd  at  him  br 
tlia  expert  miiutb  of  one  of  the  pticsta.     At  last  his  patience  Mnappod  its 
alight  •  strife  Cft I  rush. 

"  i  bad  said  iind  vixulent  priest,  after  a  spMch 

Mtreaked  with  vitriol  from  begbning  to  end ;    and  saying  tliia  bo  looked 
dafiantly  ftt  Diogo  a»  if  daring  bim  to  utter  a  eouakr  cry. 
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Diego  answered  his  stare,  and  with  qtdet  firmness  responded,  "  Viva 
VEtpahal"  The  words  bronght  all  the  gentlemen,  Bishop  excepted,  to 
their  legs,  aa  if  they  had  been  set  moving  with  a  wire. 

"  We  have  a  spj  amongst  us  1 "  exclaimed  Seuor  Pongo,  the  Alcade, 
fionriahing  one  arm  aloft  with  great  indignation,  and  keeping  at  a  prudent 
distaace. 

"  A  spy  of  Sagasta's,  who  will  be  writing  to  Madrid  that  the  autho- 
rities of  Ban  Amor  de  los  Doblonos  are  disa£fected,"  brayed  Senor 
Onagras  distractedly. 

"  And  ask  for  some  extra  regiments  to  keep  us  under,"  shouted  Senor 
Podagras,  entrenching  himself  with  great  valiance  behind  an  arm-chair. 

The  ladies,  not  knowing  what  countenance  to  keep,  rose  too,  and 
Adelina  laid  an  arm  imploringly  on  Diego's  sleeve.  Good  Bishop 
Bolsaronda  lost  no  time  in  pouring  out  a  few  of  those  appeasing  words 
that  &I1  like  oil  upon  hot  coals. 

"  Let  us  bo  indulgent,  gentlemen.  If  Senor  Diego  betrays  us  he  will 
only  be  dischai^g  his  duty  according  to  his  lights.  Besides,  are  we 
not  all  of  us  prepared  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  our  convictions  ?  For 
myself,  I  shall  be  ready  whenever  it  may  please  the  enemies  of  religion 
to  call  upon  me,"  and  with  the  most  touching  Christian  resignation  the 
good  Bishop  threw  away  the  stump  of  his  cigarette  and  rolled  another. 

"  You,  my  lord,  and  yon,  gentlemen,  are  protected  by  your  cloth," 
said  Diego,  vehemently  addressing  the  priests  :  "  but  yon,  Senor  Alcade, 
are  only  protected  by  the  presence  of  ladies.  If  you  have  courage  enough 
to  repeat  by-and-by  the  words  you  have  just  spoken,  I  will  give  you  the 
opportunity." 

"  Oh,  Diego,  Diego ! "  pleaded  Adelina,  whose  face  was  blanched, 
and  whose  hands  now  pulled  both  together  at  her  lover's  arm. 

•'  Don  Diego,  I  do  entreat  you,"  implored  the  Senora  Fioro,  in  real 
terror. 

"  Yes,  Don  Diego,  put  a  curb  on  your  temper ;  we  priests  forgive  you ; 
but  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  you  insulted  the  chief  magistrate  of  your 
city,"  apostolically  purred  the  Bishop,  who  never  missed  a  chance  at 
conciliation. 

"  Yes,  Don  Diego,  show  that  you  can  respect  something,  if  not  the 
Church,  at  least  the  Civil  Power,"  chimed  in  Father  Maloljas,  generously 
contributing  his  share  to  the  work  of  harmony. 

Diego  would  have  done  bettor  to  hold  his  peace,  but  his  blood  was  up. 
He  gently  disengaged  himself  from  Adelina's  clasp,  and  walking  up  to 
the  table  with  an  abruptness  which  caused  the  three  municipal  function- 
aries behind  it  to  recoil  in  a  panic,  he  said  with  energy:  "I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  ever  given  a  single  person  in  this  room  intentional 
cause  for  offence.  The  treatment  of  me  this  evening  can  therefore  only 
proceed  from  a  hatred  of  my  opinions,  which  are  either  misunderstood,  or 
irilfuUy  miqndged.  To  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  me  I  have  no- 
thing to  say ;  to  those  who  misunderstand  me  I  vrill  answer  that  I  have  nevec 
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held  an  opinion  which  was  not  patriotic.  I  am  a  Catholic  and  a  liberal ; 
but  I  am,  above  all,  a  Spaniard,  and  I  know  enough  of  what  my  country 
has  suffered  under  the  role  of  its  past  kings  to  declare  that  man  the 
enemy  of  Spain  who  would  bring  ns  a  return  of  those  degrading  reigns 
under  any  form  or  for  any  supposed  rehgious  end.  I  presume,  from  your 
boldness  of  speech  to-night,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  new  Carlist 
rising :  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  It  will  be  well  that  the  battle  should  be 
fonght  out  again,  but  this  time  once  and  for  all,  between  the  old  state 
of  things  and  the  new — between  those  who  would  restore  the  Spain  of  the 
Inquisition  and  between  us  who  would  have  Spain  be  free,  prosperous, 
and  fit  to  hold  her  own  with  other  states.  If  you  defeat  us,  so  much  the 
worse ;  human  progress  will  be  retarded  ;  but  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
fntnre.  You  are  the  past,  and  you  can  survey  yonr  works  in  the  rapid 
and  sure  decline  of  every  country  that  has  ever  been  ruled  by  your  prin- 
ciples, this  one  included.  As  to  us,  whether  it  be  Amadeo  who  wears 
the  crown  or  another,  we  submit  to  him  as  the  nation's  choice ;  and  be 
they  Carlists,  Monpcnsierists,  Alphonsists,  or  Bepublicans  who  rise  in 
arms  against  him,  wo  hold  them  to  be  common  rebels  who  deserve  no 
better  fate  than  any  other  set  of  men  who  would  disturb  society  for  their 
own  BclGsh  purposes.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  who  I  mean  by  '  We,'  I  mean 
all  the  Spaniards  whom  you  will  find  arrayed  against  yon  on  the  day 
you  raise  iJio  standard  of  an  impious  revolt.  Your  adherents  can  only  be 
ignorant  men  whom  your  past  rule  has  reared  in  blindness ;  and  here  let 
me  add,  speaking  from  the  depths  of  my  conscience  as  a  Christian,  that  I 
look  upon  such  of  you  priests  as  incite  j'our  fellow-men  to  hatred  of 
one  another  and  contempt  for  the  laws,  as  no  true  ministers  of  Christ. 
Such  of  you  as  prostitute  your  office  to  preaching  sedition  in  Italy,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  Southern  Republics  of  America,  or  hero  in  Spain,  cea^e  to 
have  a  claim  to  tlie  respect  of  honest  men.  You  rank  no  higher  than 
the  lowest  of  criminals,  who,  by  false  professions  and  nndor  a  false  chu- 
ructer,  prey  npon  the  credulous." 

We  should  not  be  chronicling  accurately  if  we  wore  to  contend  that 
this  amall  speech  caused  any  sensation.  It  caused  none.  Souors  Pongo, 
Onngros,  and  Podngrns,  were  far  too  convinced  of  their  own  superiority  to 
Don  Diego,  to  deem  his  remarks  othi'r\viso  than  idiotic  ;  and  the  faith 
which  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  possessed  in  their  own  piety  and  holiness 
buoyed  them  under  tlie  speaker's  invectives,  and  enabled  them  to  trtmt 
these  with  all  the  contemiHuons  iudiffcrwnco  Ihoy  merited.  The  oulv 
people  moved  were  the  women,  and  they  of  course  were  very  much  bo. 
The  Sciioras  Onagras  and  Podagras  crosucd  thomselvos  in  bewjldwintnt, 
tho  Benora  Fioro  followed  suit;  Adelina  B'ioro  sat  down  and  cried. 

Diego,  finding  that  tho  most  sensible  tbinf*  to  dn  twvt  wnnid  Ih>  (o 
I  retire,  wished  his  hostfus  and  her 

Radios,  and  made  f»»r  Iho  door.     ^  ,        ,;  .    ,, Jl 

^etior  PoDgu,  and  coldly  said :  "  I  nhaU  wait  ontaidd  ten  inbntvs  for  jon, 
wiar  Alcade.    Yoa  may  join  mo  or  not  m  yiya  pt«a8(>.'' 
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"  So  joimg  and  jet  eo  tainted  with  the  devil's  heresies !  "  mattered 
the  Bishop  with  complacent  dolesomeness  as  the  door  closed,  "and  only 
to  think,  dear  lady  "  (he  was  apostrophizing  Seiiora  Fioro)  "  that  this  mis- 
gnided  yonth  was  nrarly  obtaining  entrance  into  yonr  pions  family." 

"Nearly  being  admitted  into  a  pions  family,"  echoed  Father  Maloljas, 
eqnally  dolesome. 

Adelina'a  mother  made  no  answer,  she  seemed  palsied ;  Adelina  her- 
self was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

As  to  Senor  Pongo,  the  Alcade,  he  nttcrly  declined  stirring  ont  of 
doors  for  another  two  hours,  and  even  then  ho  only  ventured  ont 
cautiously.  He  was  much  too  disgusted  to  desire  to  hold  any  farther 
converse  with  Diego  Herda  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

III. 

Now  if  the  Cura  of  St.  Doblon,  the  Bishop  of  the  town,  and  all  the 
lesser  clergy  had  sought  to  terrify  Adelina  from  loving  Diego  by  threats  of 
hell  or  other  spiritual  unpleasantness,  their  labour  would  have  been  vain. 
Adelina  would  have  defied  the  (Ecumenical  Council  so  far  as  she  herself 
was  concerned ;  and  if  it  had  been  demonstrated  to  her,  book  in  hand, 
that  the  consequence  of  her  loving  Diego  would  have  been  the  immediate 
blight  of  all  her  hopes  hereafter,  she  would  have  accepted  the  alternative 
cheerfully,  as  would  any  woman  worth  her  salt.  But  the  clergy  acted 
differently.  That  righteous  ecclesiastic,  Father  Maloljas,  undertook  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  she  alone  who  would  be  accursed  to  all  times,  but 
chiefly  and  pre-eminently  Diego.  Heaven  had  never  favoured  marriages 
between  heretics  and  believers.  The  results  of  such  a  union  would  bo 
that  Diego  would,  soon  after  his  marriage,  cease  to  love  her ;  he  would 
transfer  his  affection  to  other  womeb;  she  would  pine  away  with  grief; 
and  then,  in  order  that  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  might  be  fall,  Diego 
would  plunge  into  a  life  of  wantonness  until  el  Diablo  came  and  claimed 
him  as  his  own.  All  this  the  good  Cura  repeated  to  Adelina  in  the  con- 
fessional, at  her  own  home,  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  see  her ;  so  that 
at  length  what  could  never  have  been  effected  through  terrors  for  herself 
was  accomplished  through  her  fears  for  Diego.  Poor  Adelina  began  to 
see  that  she  must  either  convert  her  lover  to  the  true  faith  both  in  religion 
and  politics,  or  else  for  his  own  sake  renounce  the  thought  of  marrying 
him.  And  yet  she  battled  against  this  hideous  dilemma,  and  every  morn- 
ing began  to  creep  out  to  church  with  her  maid  and  pray  and  buy  wax 
tapers  for  St.  Doblon.  But  Father  Maloljas,  who  one  day  caught  her  in 
the  very  act  of  praying  on  her  knees,  warned  her  sternly  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  these  subterfuges.  Heaven  was  not  to  be  cajoled  ont  of 
its  detestation  of  infidels  because  a  little  girl  chose  to  kneel  on  the  stones 
and  cry  ont  all  the  tears  in  her  body.  He  was  ashamed  to  think  that  a 
young  lady  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  Christian  teaching  could  so  deceive 
and  demean  herself. 

Poor  Adelina  walked  homewards  sick  at  heart ;  and  it  so  chanced  that 
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crossing  through  one  of  the  public  squAres  on  that  very  moraiug  she  me\ 
Diego  himself  face  to  ftice.  It  was  about  a  week  after  the  liceno  Id 
Sefiora  Fioro's  drawing- room,  and  she  had  not  seen  Diego  since,  as  he 
had  thonght  it  wiser  not  to  call  until  the  recollection  of  that  troublons 
evening  was  a  litllo  effaced.  £nt  now  he  came  along  looking  as  frank  and 
handsome  as  ever,  though  Adcliua  swiftly  perceived  that  there  was  a 
cloud  of  dejection  on  his  brow,  as  if  he  had  just  been  experiencing  a 
disappointment. 

He  stopped  on  meeting  her,  and,  as  the  principal  use  of  duennas  and 
ladies'-moids  has  been  in  all  ages  oud  in  all  counti-ies  to  abet  the  fancies 
of  their  mistresses,  the  middle-aged  person  vrho  was  attending  Miss 
Adelina  immediately  became  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  somo  fans 
expo8e4  for  sale  in  a  shop- window. 

Adeliua  slipped  her  arm  through  Diego's,  and  with  that  amazing 
courage  and  disdain  for  conventionalities  peculiar  to  women  who  aro  in 
love,  drew  him  into  the  courtyard  of  the  first  private  house  they  came  to, 
and  there,  throwing  herself  sobbing  on  his  breast,  cried  hystoiically : 
"  Diego,  Diego,  I  cannot  endure  all  this  :  no  girl  ever  snilercd  what  I  am 
Buffering.  If  you  asked  mo  to  do  anything  for  you,  yon  know  how  I  would 
do  it  even  if  it  cost  mo  my  Life,  and  the  sooner  if  it  were  to  cost  me  that ; 
surely  then  you  can  abandon  somo  of  your  ideas  for  me  ?  What  does  it 
matter  to  us  after  all  who  reigns,  Carlos  or  Amadeo,  or  what  becomes  of 
Hpain  :  you  are  the  world  to  me  and  I  ought — I  ought — to  be  something 
more  than  Amadeo  and  the  liberadot  to  you !  0  my  own  darling  Diego, 
I  feel  that  there  is  misforlnno  weaving  round  us,  and  that  some  horrible 
thing  will  happen  if  you  remain  at  enmity  with  the  Church  and  the  corus. 
Just  now  when  I  was  praying  for  you  it  seemed  to  mo  that  the  Virgin's 
image  looked  pityingly  upon  me,  as  if  she  could  sec  into  the  future.  Ok, 
it  was  dreadful !  I  cried  to  her :  '  Holy  Mother  of  God,  if  one  of  us  is 
to  suffer,  let  it  bo  mo,  but  keep  the  sufl'erlng  from  both  of  ns,  I  entreat 
you,  if  you  can.'  But  she  only  looked  more  pityingly  on  mo.  I  cjin 
her  glance  now,  it  was  something  quite  {reeling  and  terrible." 

Diego  stooped  and  kissed  her,  sheltering  her  in  his  arms :  "  My  o' 
Bwset  child,  these  men  have  been  frightening  you.  Yon  must  nut  confound 
God  with  them,  nor  them  with  God.  Do  you  think  God  reasons  or  acta 
like  the  Cura  Maloljas,  or  like  that  other  curu  who  cursed  nine- tenths  of 
hnman  creation  for  not  agreeing  with  him  the  other  night  ?  My  life,  yoa 
know  is  yours,  and  all  my  thoughts  and  my  hopes  ;  but  y  •  ot  ask 

me  to  worship  these  bigoted  end  truculent  priests,  who  woi:  _'  nil  the 

manhood  out  of  us  to  make  themselves  our  tynuits.  See,  love,  1  am  at 
war  with  these  men  and  need  your  dear,  sw-cct  support  to  etrongtfaon  nie. 
They  are  trying  to  ruin  mo.  No  lat<;r  than  this  mumiD»  a  Dumufaeturer 
in  this  town  who  hod  ordered  uu  I'ligiuo  of  me  told  i;  •.  Lci-p 

Ilia  bargain,  for  that  ho  depended  on  tbo  clergy,  ana    ..., ''-'r 

him.     They  haTe  traduced  ma  every wharo:  tfaero  is  no  hoaao  i: 
Vnra  irhera  tbey  iuve  not  triad  to  ltla«]wn  in;  nuait.    If  I  li«t«  not  >uax 
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coimtenanee,  love,  to  encourage  and  cheer  me  nnder  this  persecntioD, 
which  is  only  jost  beginning,  mind,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

She  was  not  quieted,  or  shaken;  her  excitement  and  her  sobs  only 
redoubled.  She  threw  her  arms  wildly  round  his  neck,  and  clasping  him 
with  all  strength,  cried : 

"  Diego — ^my  own  Diego,  my  life — I  do  entreat  you,  I  beg  and  pray 
of  you — oh,  do  not  reason  with  me  1  When  you  reason,  I  feel  convinced 
and  brave  for  the  time ;  but  when  you  are  not  there,  I  am  panic-stricken 
and  a  coward  again.     I  entreat  and  implore  you^-do  what  I  ask  1 "  .  .  . 

He  had  no  time  to  reply ;  for,  even  whilst  she  was  speaking,  with  her 
eyes  upturned  prayinglytowards  his,  he  saw  her  face  grow  deadly  pale, 
and  felt  her  embrace  relax.    She  had  fainted  in  his  arms. 

A  hundred  thoughts  and  projects  crossed  Diego's  mind  an  hour  after 
this,  as  he  was  walking  back  to  his  factory,  after  he  and  the  maid  had 
revived  Adelina  and  conducted  her  home.  His  first  impulse  was  to  call 
upon  the  Bishop,  or  Father  Maloljas,  and  to  take  his  most  solemn  oath  to 
strangle  them  if  he  heard  of  their  speaking  to  Adelina  again.  But  this 
was  only  a  fleeting  impulse.  A  couple  of  strangled  priests  would  serve 
nothing :  short  of  strangling  or  gagging  the  whole  townful,  there  was  no 
peace  to  be  expected.  Then  a  sudden  and  sickening  sense  of  discourage- 
ment, like  that  of  physical  weakness,  fell  upon  him.  He  asked  himself, 
to  what  end  this  struggling  ?  Had  he  not  better  dismiss  his  heretical 
workmen,  let  his  factory -take  its  chance,  make  friends  with  the  clergy, 
give  them  money,  abjure  his  opinions,  and  live  quietly,  with  Adclina's 
sole  happiness  for  his  object  ?  There  is  no  man,  having  taken  up  the 
cudgels  against  a  vindictive  body  of  his  fellows  stronger  than  he,  who  has 
not  experienced  at  moments  a  craven  temptation  to  surrender  of  this  sort. 
And  in  Diego  Herda's  case  the  temptation  was  stronger  than  with  most 
other  men,  for  he  had  no  personal  ambition  to  servo.  If  he  succeeded, 
ho  had  little  to  expect  but  an  increase  of  fortune,  which  he  did  not  want, 
being  already  well  off ;  whereas  the  consequence  of  his  persisting  might 
be  total  ruin,  the  loss  of  Adelina,  and  persecutions  which  would  force  him 
into  exile,  if  not  wreck  his  character. 

However,  he  held  firm,  though  the  circumstance  which  gave  the  re- 
quisite fillip  to  his  spirits  was  one  which  would  have  broken  dovra  the  last 
enei^ies  of  a  less  brave  heart.  Betuming  to  his  factory,  he  found  gathered 
in  the  yard  all  his  Spanish  workmen,  who  tendered  him  an  ultimatum  : 
he  must  either  turn  away  his  heretics,  or  they  themselves  would  strike. 

Now  this  request  was  absurd.  Diego  had  trained  his  Spanish 
mechanics  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was  even  pa}-ing  them  more  than 
they  were  worth  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  only  foreigners  about 
him.  He  eonld  keep  his  factory  going  with  his  English  and  French  work- 
men :  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  it  with  only  Spaniards.  The  spokes- 
man of  the  group,  who  appeared  conscious  of  the  unreasonable  nature  of 
his  demand,  and  who  was  farther  a  courteous  man  (as  are  all  Spaniards, 
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by  the  way),  took  Diego  aside,  and  put  mattcre  candidly  before  him.  Tho 
CarliBt  risiog  was  imminent :  if  the  Carlists  got  the  npper  hand,  as  tliey 
probably  would,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  tho  priests  would  hound  them  on 
to  butcher  all  tho  mechanics  in  the  factory  and  bum  the  place  itself  down. 
This  was  certain  ;  and  Don  Diego  would  be  acting  more  prudently  in 
discharging  all  his  foreigners  till  the  storm  was  oyer.  Tho  man  finished 
by  declaring  that  ho  was  pained  at  being  obliged  to  take  this  stop,  for 
that  his  master  had  always  been  kind  to  him  and  his  companions ;  but 
that  the  Carlists  and  the  priests  would  be  dangerous  enemies. 

"  I  thought  I  might  have  counted  upon  you,  Miguel,"  answered  Diego, 
quietly;  "  if  I  am  to  defend  my  own  against  brigands,  I  should,  nt  least. 
have  liked  to  have  some  Spaniards  round  me." 

"  I  have  a  wife  and  children,  Don  Diego,  and  so  have  most  of  the 
other  men,"  replied  Miguel,  rather  sheepishly.  "  Wo  might  remain 
with  you  if  you  were  an  Eoglishmaii,  and  perhaps  if  you  were  a  Protestant, 
for  they  would  be  more  wary  of  touching  yon ;  but  a  Catholic-liberal, 
Senor,  is  every  man's  foe  :  tho  priests  hate  him  more  than  if  he  wore  the 
arch-fiend,  for  he  sets  a  bad  example." 

"  Well,  what  must  be,  must  be,"  said  Diego,  simply.  And  ho  went 
in  to  pay  his  Spaniards  before  dismissbg  them. 

Scarcely  was  this  matter  over,  than  he  received  the  visit  of  an  inti- 
mate friend — one  of  those  who  are  atl'ectionate  and  true,  and  remain  your 
friends  whatever  happens,  but  who  are  timid.  This  man  came  running  in, 
with  his  hair  almost  on  end,  and  his  whiskered  Spanish  face  fiuslied  to  tho 
colour  of  a  new  brick. 

"  Diego,  you  are  in  danger  I  "  he  said,  banging  and  locking  tho  door 
of  Diego's  office,  and  speaking  in  his  friend's  ear.  "  I  have  heard  it  to- 
day and  everywhere.  Tho  Carlists  will  bo  up,  I  don't  know  how  soon — 
perhops  to-morrow,  perhaps  this  very  night — and  you  are  tho  first  man 
who  will  bo  attacked.  Tho  priests  have  scattered  enmity  against  you 
amongst  all  classes  of  tho  town.  Yield,  man ;  go  and  see  them,  pacify 
them,  and  when  the  row  comes  declare  yourself  a  Oarlist,  and  be  one — at 
least  until  they  are  bcnt«u." 

Diego  only  langbcd,  and  handed  his  friend  a  lighted  match  to  fire  the 
irrepressible  cigarette,  to  which  the  latter  had  helped  himself. 

"  Put  by  St.  Doblon  !  do  you  think  I'm  joking  ?  "  shouted  the  latter, 
springing  up,  and,  after  the  manner  of  warm  friends,  shaking  Diego  hy 
the  shoulder,  and  looking  glaringly  into  his  eyes.  "  Why,  mun,  it's  a*  If 
one  of  your  feet  was  already  in  your  coffin  I  The  working  people  hato  yon, 
the  priests  curse  yon  from  forehead  to  heel,  and  the  AyuntAmionta,  who 
will  secretly  nl)ct  ll  "  t'lst  a  week  for  the  p'  '•!({ 

you  hanged.    Ify  to  yield  to  them,  ni  Ka 

tho  train  to  Madrid.     Pack  up  1     Where  is  your  corpot-bag  ?  " 

"  It'*  not  BO  Kuro  that  they  will  be  hero  as  all  that,"  remarked  Bugo, 
coolly. 
I         ••  Not  to  nirc  I  wby  tlioy  mv  hero ;  II117  ■«)  OTwywhoro— b  fonr  owa 
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boose  perhaps  waiting  for  the  signal.  Business  is  suspended,  nobody 
bays  or  sells  from  not  knowing  what  to-morrow  may  bring.  Yon  mnst 
be  mad,  Diego.     Pnt  on  yonr  hat,  I  say,  and  come  with  me." 

"  Bah  I  "  answered  Diego,  throwing  away  bis  cigarette,  and  folding  his 
anns,  "  I  shall  neither  fly  nor  recant,  Antonio.  After  all,  onr  hands  were 
given  ns  to  fight  onr  enemies  with ;  and  it  is  not  worth  while  holding  high 
principles  if  one  is  not  prepared  to  defend  them  with  one's  blood.  Danger 
or  no  danger,  I  stay." 

"  Yon  are  a  fool ! "  shrieked  Antonio,  in  huge  indignation ;  "  if  these 
were  foreign  enemies  I  should  understand  you.  But  what  can  you  do 
against  priests,  man  ?  I  ask  yon,  what  can  yon  do  against  priests  ?  " 

IV. 

Here  we  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  If  any  reader  supposes  that  we 
desire  to  attack  the  most  holy  Spanish  Church  and  its  ministers  he  is 
fimdamentally  mistaken.  Holding,  as  we  do,  that  a  priest  can  do  no 
Jiarm,  and  that  his  ways,  even  when  most  inexplicable  to  the  public  eye, 
are  guided  by  an  instinct  of  which  we  profane  can  have  no  idea,  being 
miserable  sinners — holding  this,  we  contend  that  if  a  priest  or  a  collection 
of  priests  have  an  object  in  view  they  are  entitled  to  pursue  it  (as  they 
generally  do)  by  all  means  whatsoever,  even  when  these  means  may  seem 
to  the  captions  fancy  of  unbelieving  critics  to  savour  of  unrighteousness. 
Therefore  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  Bishop  Bolsaronda,  Father 
Maloljas,  or  any  of  the  other  pious  ecclesiastics  who  thought  good  for  the 
behoof  of  his  soul  to  pursue  our  friend,  Diego  Herda,  and  make  his  life  a 
burden  to  him.  Beligion  mnst  be  respected,  and  priests  and  religion  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  as  everybody  is  aware.  And  farther,  as  to  that 
Carlist  business,  we  say  this :  that  kings  and  their  children  being  beyond 
all  doubt  made  of  superior  clay  to  ourselves,  it  is  not  for  us  to  presume  to 
censure  their  actions,  and  that  when  one  of  them  is  good  enough  to  come  and 
turn  a  country  upside  down  in  order  that  he  may  mismanage  onr  aflfairs 
for  OB,  be  and  his  kinsfolk,  and  be  fattened  at  our  expense,  all  that  remains 
for  OS  to  do  is  to  thank  providence  for  its  mercies,  and  rejoice  that  we  are 
not  as  the  Swiss,  Americans,  and  other  feeble  folk  who  manage  to  get 
on  without  kings,  and  fondly  imagine  that  they  are  none  the  worse  for  it. 

This  put,  every  one  will  understand  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  opinions  of  Diego  Herda,  who  held  views  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
with  which  we  have  no  wish  to  be  mixed  up.  The  utmost  we  can  do  for 
him  is  to  sympathize  with  his  tenacity  in  a  vague  and  distant  way,  with- 
out recommending  anybody  to  copy  it. 

Three  days  passed  after  Antonio's  warning  visit  to  his  friend,  without 
there  being  any  tangible  apparition  of  Garlists ;  but  Diego  spent  this  time 
in  making  ready.  In  the  first  place  he  despatched  a  private  messenger  to 
the  nearest  large  city  to  inform  the  Captain-General  there  of  the  state 
of  opinion  in  San  Amor  de  los  Doblonos,  and  to  urge  that  the  garrison 
qi  fbe  towq — ^200  men — vm  insufficient.    The  Captam-Oeneral,  or  rather 

4t— !, 
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aot  bo  80^^^ 

boroagb,        f 


his  private  secrolary,  waB  kind  enongb  toanst\'er  that  this  coold  not 
seeing  that  Sefior  Pongo,  the  Alcaile,  reported  most  loyally  of  the 
and  the  same  post  brought  a  letter  to  Senor  Pongo  inqniriog  who  this 
Beuor  Herda  was,  who  meddled  with  matters  that  didn't  concern  him. 
As  it  was  not  Diego's  business  to  deuoniico  Seuor  Pongo,  he  was  fain  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  secretary's  reply,  which  had  at  least  this  advantRge, 
that  he  knew  he  should  have  nobody  to  rely  on  but  himself.  It  is  alwBTV 
well  to  know  what  one's  resources  are. 

During  the  three  days  Diego  did  not  see  Adelina.  lie  called  at  her 
house,  but  the  startled  Scuora  Fioro  had  made  up  her  miud  to  suspend 
all  further  relations  with  Don  Diego  until  it  was  seen  how  the  Carlist 
affair  was  to  turn  out.  If  the  Carhsts  succeeded  she  would  have  reason 
to  thank  herself  for  this  piece  of  wisdom ;  if  they  failed,  why  it  would  bo 
time  then  to  receive  back  her  sou-in-law  with  open  arms  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  It  was  probable,  indeed,  that  after  defeat  the  local  clergy 
would  cry  small,  and  be  disposed  to  forget  and  forgive  all  round.  Dou 
Diego,  especially,  might  become  an  object  of  veneration. 

So,  meanwhile,  he  was  refused  admittance.  He  went  and  coughed 
and  stamped  under  Adeliua's  windows,  but  she  was  not  there,  and  her 
shutters  were  closed.  He  stood  in  ambuscade  for  one  of  the  servantfi,  nnd 
bribed  her  heavily  to  cany  a  letter  to  Adelina.  This  succeeded  better. 
On  the  morrow  he  received  three  words  of  reply,  written  in  pencil  on  a 
folded  card:  "  God  yuard  yuti." 

This  was  just  one  hour  before  the  Carlist  rising  broke  out.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  chivalrous  Bourbon  prince  in  Son  Amor  de  los  Doblonos 
were  to  wait  until  they  heard  of  the  first  rising  on  the  frontier,  and  then 
burst  out  too.  The  news  came  by  telegram  that  Don  Carlos  had  entered 
Spain,  and  ridden  victoriously  into  a  village  containing  three  hundred 
souls  :  this  was  the  sign  agreed  upon.  Within  a  hundred  minutes  of  thix 
telegram's  arrival,  half  a  thousand  of  the  local  ragamuilins,  hc.ided  by  the 
Cura  Maloljas  in  person,  had  promenaded  through  the  streets,  disarming 
policemen — who  were  only  too  dcUghted — putting  such  yf  the  garrison  an 
would  not  desert  (about  50  of  tho  200)  to  flight,  and  singing  wor-hymnji, 
out  of  tune,  but  with  none  the  loss  fervour  for  all  that.  Then  these  raga- 
muffins, swelled  by  this  time  and  much  strengthened  by  tho  renegade 
aoldiety,  invaded  the  town-hall,  and  protended  to  do  violence  to  tho 
Alcado  and  the  Aynntamionto  by  bidding  them  march  off  to  their  homes 
— which  they  also  did  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  though  they  protested 
for  form's  sake,  so  tliat  their  responsibility  shonld  he  covered,  if  ever  a 
day  of  reckoning  arrived.     After  this  the  -y 

came  to  them  easily,  sot  off  ou  nnothcr  li ^ : ;  _.  .. .  ,.ro- 

ccasioo   through  the  town,  and  when  they  were  well  assured,  by  tlu> 
cheering  of  tho  inhabitants,  by  tho  shouts  "  r       '  •?. 

Ic  Amodfo  !  "  Ac,  and  by  tho  enthapiigtic  benL'i  nt 

tho  majority  were  ou  their  itidc,  they  courngeou&lj  hoisted  »  dag  Kim*- 
where,  and  began  to  "  roqoiaitjoa "  for  refic»iiha«ais.    It  was  tben  lh»i 
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the  good  Father  Malo^as  bethoaght  him  (for  that  matter  he  had  never 
kept  him  out  of  his  mind)  of  his  friend  Diego  Herda. 

Now  Diego  was  not  foolhardy.  As  soon  as  it  had  become  patent  to 
him  that  he  wonld  have  to  contend  against  overpowering  odds,  he  had 
convoked  his  French  and  English  workmen,  and  had  laid  the  case  before 
them.  He  said  that  there  was  no  answering  for  what  might  be  done  by  a 
fanatic  rabble,  headed  by  priests,  and  that  since  they  were  looked  upon  as 
heretics  and  enemies,  he  advised  them  either  to  make  their  submission 
us  soon  as  they  decently  could,  or  to  hide  themselves,  or  to  be  prepared  to 
defend  their  lives.  The  English  answered  to  a  man  that  they  would  go 
before  a  magistrate,  swear  an  a£Sdavit  that  they  were  in  danger,  and  get 
him  to  bind  over  all  presumed  Carlists  to  keep  the  peace.  Half  the 
Frenchmen  vanished  without  vouchsafing  any  clue  to  their  intentions ;  the 
other  half  split  itself  into  two  factions,  the  one  inclined  to  oppose 
the  Carlists  because  they  were  "  clericals,"  the  other  determined  to. 
support  them,  not  because  they  were  Carlists,  but  because  they  were 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Government — and  because  Government  is  an 
institution  which  few  French  workmen  are  able  to  stomach.  It  took  some 
time  to  instil  into  the  English  that  magistrates,  affidavits,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  heretic  states  were  yet  difScult  to  meet  ^ith  in  saintly 
Espana ;  but  once  they  had  grasped  the  notion,  and  were  further  per- 
suaded that  their  right  of  holding  Sunday  prayer-meetings  was  about  to 
be  impugned,  they  clustered  in  a  group  and  said  that  if  attacked  they 
would  fight.  Diego  armed  them  with  such  rifles  as  he  could  procure 
secretly  from  his  friends,  with  crowbars,  revolvers,  and  pistols.  Then 
with  a  brace  of  revolvers  in  his  own  pocket  ho  waited,  prepared  for 
emergencies,  yet  not  intending  to  offer  provocation. 

To  plan  is  one  thing,  however,  and  to  perform  another.  Diego  had 
taken  his  measures  without  reflecting  that  he  might  be  forced  to  assume 
an  attitude  of  provocation  against  his  will ;  and  he  first  saw  this  danger 
when  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  For,  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the 
Carlists  had  risen,  armed  men  from  all  parts  of  the  town  began  to  rush 
up  singly  or  in  couples  to  Diego  Herda's  factory.  These  were  the  soldiers 
and  officers  who  refused  to  betray  their  flag,  some  gentlemen,  tradesmen, 
students,  or  retired  officers  who  hated  the  Carlists,  a  few  personal  friends 
of  Diego's — in  feet,  a  crowd  to  the  number  of  some  two  or  three  hundred. 
They  had  heard  that  Diego  had  expressed  the  intention  of  defending  him- 
self, and  as  the  example  of  a  single  courageons  man  is  generally  enough 
to  nerve  a  few  more,  they  came  resolved  to  obey  him  as  their  chief. 

"  Your  factory  will  make  an  excellent  fortress,"  remarked  an  officer, 
with  an  eye  to  the  professional  side  of  the  question. 

"  If  we  are  obliged  to  stand  a  siege,"  answered  Diego ;  "  but  that  is 
not  certain  yet."  His  remark  was  answered  by  a  loud  bang,  followed  by 
the  shivering  of  glass  and  the  smashing  of  a  door.  This  was  the  herald 
bullet  of  the  Carlist  column,  who  had  just  debouched  into  the  street. 
It  had  been  fired  by  Father  Malo^as  in  person. 
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A  white  flag  was  hoisted  from  tho  factory ;  but  it  was  not  Father 
Miiloljas'  intention  that  there  shoold  be  any  parliamentary  preliminariee, 
peacc-maldngB,  or  that  sort  of  thing.     He  had  said  to  his  men,  "  We 
have  a  nest  of  heretics  to  stamp  out,"  and  at  sight  of  tho  white  flag,  he 
shouted  that  this  was  a  snare,  and  that  heretics  were  never  to  be  trusted. 
The  ragamuffins  behind  him,  taking  the  white  flag  as  an  evidence  of  fear, 
noisily  endorsed  bis  view  of  the  case,  and  began  to  ensconce  themBelvcs 
under  door-arches  ready  to  fire.     Ten  minutes  later  the  street  wac  filled 
with  Euioke :  bullets  were  flying  in  a  whistling  hail  to  and  fro.     The 
Carlista  attacked,  and  the  factory  forces  defended  themselves,  the  whole 
street  being  a  chaos  of  shivering  panes  and   lamp-glasses,   crnnibling 
plaster,  pealing  of  bugles,  distracted  women  running  out  of  doors  to  fly 
the  peril,  and  of  course  placing  themselves  in  the  very  midst  of  it ;  gronns 
and  curses  of  the  wounded,  and,  towering  over  all,  the  voice  of  Father 
Maloljas,  who,  lo  do  him  justice,  took  his  full  share  of  exposure,  and,  per- 
haps, more  than  his  fair  share  of  firing.     He  well  knew,  did  Iba  good 
father,  that,  in  case  of  a  Cailist  restoration,  loaves  and  fishes  in  plenty, 
together  with  a  mitre  and  many  other  spiritual  and  temporal  gifts,  nwaitod 
him  to  a  certainty  ;  so  nothing  could  equal  his  animation  as  he  roared : 
"  At  them,  my  children  ;  they  are  only  a  score,  and  all  chicken-hearts  !  " 
Let  it  not  be  asked  what  AdeUna  suflcred  when  the  noise  of  the 
musketrj'  first  began  to  rattle  over  the  city.     She  knew  that  it  wa«  Diego 
who  was  being  attacked  ;  and  if  we  say  that  she  Uvcd  five  years  daring 
the  first  five  minutes  of  the  din  reaching  her,  there  will  be  no  exaggeration. 
8he  was  in  her  room  when  the  first  shot  broke  clear  and  distinct  over  tho 
Carlist  shout's,  and  she  rushed  downstairs  at  once,  tried  to  force  open 
tho  street-door  and  go  out.    Eut  the  door  was  locked,  and  her  mother 
calling  all  the  servants  to  her  aid,  brought  her  back  into  the  morning- 
room,  where  the  servants  remained  to  see  that  she  did  herself  no  harm, 
and  also  because,  when  there  are  rifle-doings  in  the  neighbourhood,  tho 
more  in  compsLny  the  quieter,  if  not  tho  merrier.     In  tliis  mortal  way 
three  hours  passed.     Adelina  was  down  upon  her  knees  motionless  as  a 
Htatue,  and  pouring  out,  amidst  occasional  and  heartrending  sobs,  Heaven 
knows  what  supplications  to  the  God  of  Battles !     The  other  women  were 
also  on  their  knees  telling  their  beads  or  reciting  prayers  in  nervons 
frenzy.     Adelina's  mother  said  and  did  nothing  to  console  her,  which  was 
the  htuuanefit  way  of  acting  under  the  circumstances.    Now  and  then  there 
would  be  a  startled  shriek  from  all  the  servants  as  a  stray  bidlet  from 
tho  factory  (which  was  only  half  a  mile  oflT,  though  at  an  oblique  angle  with 
Senora  Fioro's  house)  went  crashing  through  one  of  tho  nppor  windows, 
or  shredded  ofl"  a  halfi:  '  s  with  an  unholy  clatter  from  the  mof. 

At  Inst  the  firing  ii  d  :  it  was  towards  five  in  the  afleruooa. 

Thra  tfao  shots  succeeded  each  other  only  one  at  a  time ;  then  they  grew 
rarer.     Tlicn  they  r.eaiicd  altogether,  and  there  foUiiwcd  a  half '  to 

ninitttcr  and  ani^uLshful  than  any  of  the  hours  which  had  i  U 

Adelioa  rose  from  her  knoog  and  sat  down,  hor  oyo«  scomiogly  enlarged  tp 
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twice  their  size,  and  her  hands  looking  cold  as  marble.  A  servant  tried 
to  offer  a  solacing  remark,  rather  from  a  sense  of  animal  relief  at  her  own 
escape  than  because  she  felt  there  was  any  comfort  to  offer  her  young 
mistreBg.  Adelina  made-  no  reply ;  and  a  new  silence  ensned,  until 
one  of  the  younger  girls  started  up  and  cried  joyfully :  "  I  hear  a  noise. 
It  is  all  over  t     They  are  shouting  !  " 

Yes,  they  were  shouting  at  their  victory  and  marching  down  the  street 
— a  bravo  band  giimy  with  powder,  whilst  hands  wore  being  extended  to 
them  on  all  sides  through  open  doors,  and  wine  was  being  pressed  npon 
them,  and  cigars  and  food,  as  is  usual  with  vanquishers.  Long  before  the 
troop  reached  Senora  Fioro's  dwelling,  her  entire  household  were  standing 
outside  the  door,  waiting  to  see  whom  they  were  to  cheer.  The  van- 
quishers were  the  Carlists.  A  young  workman  was  marching  some  few  yards 
in  front  of  the  band,  waving  his  rifle  in  one  hand  and  blowing  laughing 
kisses  to  the  women  at  the  windows  with  the  other.  A  small  hand  was 
suddenly  laid  on  his  arm. 

"And  Diego  Herda  ?  "  asked  Adelina. 

"  Diego  Herda ! "  laughed  the  young  Carlist.  "  It  was  he  who  fought 
to  the  last ;  but  our  good  Cura  there,  Father  Maloljas,  killed  him  with 
his  own  hand.  He  blew  out  his  brains  with  a  revolver,  whilst  his  head 
was  turned  another  way,  and  he  fell  without  a  groan."     .... 

Then  those  who  were  surrounding  the  excellent  Cura,  a  little  tired  but 
elated  from  his  triumph,  saw  a  young  girl,  with  hand  uplifted,  suddenly 
dart  towards  them.  She  pushed  some  soldiers  aside,  and  sprang  upon  the 
Cura  as  never  young  panther  sprang.  The  shock  took  the  Father  aback  ; 
he  lost  his  balance,  and  rolled  on  the  ground,  she  with  him,  and  clutching 
his  soiled  cassock  with  her  left  hand.  Then,  before  any  one  could  stay  it, 
or  even  understand  what  had  happened,  the  weapon  in  her  other  hand, 
which  looked  Uke  a  dagger,  rose  and  fell  with  superhuman  force,  burying 
itself  each  time  in  the  Cura's  throat,  and  bringing  up  large  squirts  of  blood, 
which  covered  the  young  girl's  face  and  hands  with  crimson  streams.  All 
this  lasted  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell.  Then  the  young  girl  bounded 
up  with  a  maniacal  laugh,  and,  brandishing  her  dripping  weapon  (which 
was  now  seen  to  be  a  pair  of  long  scissors),  exclaimed  :  "  You  see  that 
man.  He  was  a  priest  just  now,  and  it  was  he  who  killed  my  Diego  with 
his  own  hand — ^his  own  hand  I  Aha,  ha,  ha  I  Well,  I  have  sent  him 
into  the  other  world  to  give  Diego  my  love,  and  say  that  I  shall  never 
forget  him  I  No !  See  how  he  looks,  that  man  !  Wipe  off  his  blood 
from  me,  some  of  you — ^wipe  it  off " 

She  had  become  mad. 

V. 
They  buried  the  little  thing  a  fortnight  later,  but  not  in  holy  ground, 
because  she  had  killed  a  priest ;  somebody,  however,  who,  perhaps,  had 
more  pity  than  anger  for  her  crime,  planted  furtively  a  few  roses  over 
her  grave.    They  remain  her  only  tombstone. 
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In  the  papers  which  we  have  dovoted  at  various  times  to  the  Spanish 
province  of  Catalonia,  bononrablc  mention  has  boon  made  of  James  I.  of 
Arragon — culled  also  James  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Arrngon,  Count  of 
Barcelona,  and  Lord  of  Montpellier — one  of  the  wisest  and  most  brilliant 
sovereigns  of  the  thirtoeenth  century.  This  potentate  (whose  sarcophagus 
is  the  first  object  that  meets  one's  eyes  in  the  Cathedral  of  Tarragona) 
added  Valencia  and  the  Balearic  Islnnds  to  his  hereditari°  possessions ; 
showed  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and  humanity  in  bis  domestic  pohtics  ; 
and  left  behind  him  a  chronicle  of  his  life,  which  wo  propose  to  make  use 
of  in  endeavouring  to  draw  his  portrait.  But,  before  we  attempt  that 
task,  we  must  fill  in  a  background  of  a  geographical  and  historical 
character,  without  which  the  figure,  we  fear,  would  have  little  reality  for 
the  English  reader.  There  is  hardly  such  a  thing  us  a  good  history  of 
Hpniu  in  our  literature.  Aiii,  besides  that,  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Barcelona  are  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  south  of  France,  at 
ft  period  when  our  own  country  had  little  to  do  with  the  France  to  the 
touth  of  the  Loire,  and  when  our  sails  were  but  rarely  seen  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Southern  nationality — for  there  was  a  certain 
feeling  of  iiationaUty  in  common  between  the  races  fi-om  the  Ebro  to  the 
Rhone,  between  the  men  of  Toulouse  and  the  men  of  Barcelona — has 
never  had  the  same  interest  for  us  with  that  of  the  North,  against  which 
the  South  felt  called  to  defend  itself.  Yet  this  nationality  had  im  ijiterest 
nf  its  ovu,  heroes  of  its  own,  touches  of  beauty  wortliy  of  its  climate 
and  scenery,  and  has  left  distinctive  elements  in  the  national  lives  of  both 
bides  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  regiou  over  which  the  Counts  of  Biircelonii  were  destined  la 
establish  and  extend  their  sws}'  was  early  under  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tiou.  Qreek  colonies — perhaps,  also,  Carthaginian  factories — were  planted 
on  its  coast ;  and  the  RomMU  Goveramcnt  enmc  iu  good  time  to  modify 
Uio  snmgery,  and  suppri'ss  thn  liiwlessni'ss,  of  the  Celt  and  the  Iberian. 
In  Ibi!  ago  of  Pliny,  Narbonue  and  Provence  ranked  almost,  if  not  quite, 
with  Italy  ;  Roman  colonics  occupied  the  Spanish  coast  from  point  to 
point ;  and  the  abundance  of  the  wino  grown  near  Tarragona  did  not 
cucnpo  the  ntteiitinti  of  the  philosopher.  Butculoua,  a  town  of  Uttl« 
importance  iu  the  classical  period,  became  gradually  richer,  and  ro3« 
rapidly  after  the  occupalion  of  the  cotmtry  by  the  Ooths,  in  the  hegimiing 
pf  1        '  ■  ■  ■;■■  ■  '    ■  — jj 

Tin .  _  ,      .ich 

bpain  (as  the  Romans  had  ent«rvd  il)  nl  Uiu  Ueditsmncui  vai 
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of'the  Pyrenees,  and  held  also  the  provinces  lying  between  the  Loire,  the 
Dnrance,  the  Alps,  and  the  sea.  A  similarity  of  condition,  a  common 
enjoyment  of  the  traditions  of  Roman  civilization  under  Gothic  rule, 
united  what  is  noT  the  South  of  France  with  what  is  now  the  East  of 
Spain ;  and  all  that  Mediterranean  sea-board  acquiesced  more  tranquilly 
in  the  role  of  the  foreigner  than  the  more  turbulent  peoples  of  Aquitaine. 
The  Gh>th,  in  fifust,  was  better  liked  than  the  Boman  governors  to  whose 
power  he  aucceeded.  Those  governors  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
Spain  as  a  country  from  which  to  extort  money  to  bo  spent  in  Italy. 
Their  thoughts  were  with  the  stately  houses  of  the  Palatine,  and  the 
villas  of  Tibur  or  Baiee,  with  the  luxurious  dinners,  the  spectacles,  the 
treasures  of  literature  and  art,  of  the  capital  of  the  world.  But  to 
the  simpler  and  sturdier  Visigoth  from  the  distant  banks  of  the  Dnieper, 
Spain  was  a  paradise.  The  Roman  civilization  which  he  found  ready- 
made  to  his  hands,  the  vine-clad  hills  and  grey  olive-groves,  the  soft  dry 
air,  and  cheerfhl  blue  sea,  all  united  to  make  him  a  contented  settlor  and 
a  kind  master.  He  soon  learned  all  that  the  civilization  of  the  Romans 
had  to  teach  him,  without  losing  the  indomitable  vigour  natural  to  every 
branch  of  the  wide  Teutonic  family.  And  fortunate  for  Spain  was  it  that 
he  made  himself  a  Spaniard.  But  for  the  Goth  and  the  Frank,  she  must 
have  been  permanently  annexed  to  Africa  by  the  Moor  ;  just  as  but  for 
the  Roman  she  must  have  been  permanently  annexed  to  it  by  the 
Carthaginian. 

If  the  part  of  Spain  with  which  we  are  now  occupied  escaped  earlier 
than  others  from  the  rule  of  the  Crescent,  this  was  due  mainly  to  the 
neighboorhood  of  France,  and  to  the  leadership  of  the  Counts  of  Bar- 
celona, who  were  vassals  of  the  Carlovingian  Emperors.  Catalonia  had 
iallen  under  the  Moor,  who  had  likewise  overrun  the  corresponding 
portion  of  France  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Walls  ruled  in 
Tortosa,  Tarragona,  Barcelona,  Gerona,  and  not  less  in  Narbonno  and 
Aquitaine.  Bo  Uttle  was  France  (wo  use  the  title  for  geographical  con- 
venience) yet  united,  that  the  Southern  tribes,  though  glad  of  the  aid  of 
Frank  against  Moor,  joined  themselves  in  a  struggle  with  the  Moor  agamst 
their  Aqnitanian,  neighbour,  who  was  desirous  of  uniting  their  country — 
Gothie  or  Septimanie — to  his  own.  They  succeeded  in  evading  this  for 
a  time.  But  the  Frankish  power  reduced  these  discordant  races  gradually 
into  a  common  obedience,  and  Catalonia  soon  felt  the  benefit  of  the 
ascendancy  of  this  new  branch  of  the  great  Germanic  tree.  By  a.d.  759, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  invading  Mussulmen  was  driven  from  the  soil  of 
Gaul,  and  the  walls  of  Barcelona  and  Gerona  had  acknowledged  the 
suzerainet^  of  Pepin  le  Bref.  A  Frankish  monarchy  was  set  up  in 
Aquitaine,  and  to  this  Charlemagne  united,  under  the  title  of  the  Marca 
Hispaniea,  Spanish  march  or  border,  the  adjoining  districts  of  Spam. 
But  his  son,  Louis  the  Debonnair,  not  content  with  a  mere  suzerainet^, 
marched  into  Catalonia,  and  drove  the  Moors  out  of  its  chief  city  of 
Barcelona.    This  was  in  a.d.  801,  when  one  Bdra  was  appointed  by  Louis 
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to  lip  the  city's  governor.  The  l^Iarca  Hispanicn  was  now  eocsidered  A 
regular  fief  of  the  masters  of  France,  and  more  nearly  allied  to  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  that  countij  than  to  the  Spain,  or  Spains,  of  which 
it  had  been  a  part  since  the  dawn  of  history.  And,  even  to-day,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  traces  of  the  influence  of  this  state  of 
things  exist.  Provincialism — his  essence — prevents  the  Catalan  from 
being  either  Spanish  or  French,  although  bis  long  political  union  with 
Castile  has  subjected  him  to  all  tho  depravation  of  Spanish  mia-govem- 
lucnt.  But  his  language  Ls — still — more  like  the  Southern  dialects  of 
France,  than  like  Castilian.  His  capital,  Barcelona,  ia  the  most  FVonchl- 
licd  town  in  Spain,  and  tho  scanty  stirvivors  of  the  old  nobility  of  tho 
province  regard  themselves  as  the  descendants  of  those  foreigners — 
Fmnks,  and  others, — to  whose  lea<iership  tho  indigenous  population  owed 
their  deliverance  from  the  seimitar-STvay  of  the  infidel. 

A  countship  once  established,  with  its  seat  at  Barcelona,  nothing 
could  bo  more  natural,  as  tho  feudal  system  strengthened  itself,  than  that 
it  should  become  hereditary.  Every  title  was,  at  first,  an  office ;  and 
oflices  had  a  tendency  to  vest  themselves  permanently  in  famDies.  The 
earliest  known  ancestor  of  King  James  of  Arragon  was  one  Count  Wifred 
— our  English  Wilfred — whose  daughter  took  the  veil  in  a  religions  bouse 
in  RipoU,  in  the  year  875.  Whether  Wilfred— called  Wilfred  »/»■  Hainj 
— was,  as  seems  probable,  a  scion  of  the  Corlovingian  family,  or  the  son  of 
one  Hnmfrid  d'Arria,  a  previous  governor  of  Barcelona,  whether  ho  waa  a 
Frank  or  a  Goth,  cannot  now  be  certainly  known.  He  is,  in  any  caae,  tha 
founder  of  tho  house,  whose  posterity  were  destined  to  unite  Arragon  to 
Catalonia  by  marriage  ;  tho  Balearic  Isles,  and  Valencia,  to  both  by  war ; 
and  to  transmit  the  accumulated  successions  to  tho  all-embracing  crown  of 
Castile.  Wilfred  was  a  worthy  founder  of  the  heroic  line.  At  tho  head 
of  his  barons  he  drove  tho  Moors  from  Vich  and  Ripoll,  from  Manresa, 
and  holy  Monserrat.  His  grandson,  Borrell  II.,  had  to  sustain  tho  shock 
of  a  new  Moslem  invasion,  in  tho  course  of  which  he  lost,  for  a  time,  even 
his  capital.  The  struggle  was  renewed  by  each  successive  prince,  from 
one  range  of  hills  to  another — one  river-line  to  another.  There  were 
occasional  overthrows  of  the  dykes  which  they  set  up  ag|,iinBt  tho  invading 
sea.  But  the  reactions  were  occasional,  and  the  advance,  though  gradnal, 
was  certain.  Eamon-Bcrongner  I.,  called  the  Old  (1035 — 1070),  deserves 
(jpociiil  praisi-  among  the  chiefs  of  the  hue.  lie  was  careful  to  k«ep  at 
peace  with  tlie  Christian  lords,  on  bis  own  and  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains ;  having  seen  what  mischief  had  been  caused  by  factiotu 
quorrcln  to  both  tlje  races  fighting  for  the  inastery  of  Spain.  Ho  made  J 
bimKclf,  at  rine  time,  supremi*  in  nearly  iJl  Catalonia ;  renclini  as  for  Ui 
TortoHa  and  Lerida  ;  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  recovery  of  Tarragona  I 
by  hia  grandson.  His  different  marringcs  with  ladies  of  France  brought  1 
t<j  liiK  buuye  right«  and  disputed  rights,  in  tnanv  diKtrictn  of  tltat  countrr,  I 
Buch    as    Caji"  •.    and    N  ' 

These  claims,  jj  uindu  tin  i 
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Barcelona  a  name  of  power  among  the  different  peoples  of  the  langtie  d'oc 
— a  name  second  only,  if  second,  to  that  of  the  House  of  Tonloase.  Actmg 
together,  these  houses  might  have  made  a  formidable  stand  for  that 
••  nationality  of  the  South  "  already  referred  to.  But  they  were  oftener 
rirals  than  friends.  The  peoples  they  ruled  over,  commercial,  municipal, 
lovers  of  pleasure,  were  perhaps  naturally  less  energetic  and  earnest  than 
those  of  the  North,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  ages  the  South  of  France 
fell  under  the  centralizing  power,  and  its  kindred  neighbour,  Gotholania, 
or  Cataluna,  joining  itself  with  Arragon,  devoted  its  energy  to  Spain,  and 
especially  to  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ;  making,  by  its  enterprise  in 
one  field  and  another,  the  name  of  "  Catalan  "  familiar  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Alexandria,  and  from  Alexandria  to  Cadiz. 

The  grandson  of  Ramon-Berenguer  the  Old,  Bamon-Bercnguer  III., 
increased  the  power  of  the  family  in  France,  where  he  gained  some  lands 
and  castles  in  war  from  the  rival  house  of  Toulouse.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Moor,  and  made  one  definite  conquest  of  great 
importance— that  of  Tarragona.  Aree  potens  Tarraco,  now  decaying  and 
lonely,  within  the  girdle  of  its  primaeval  walls,  yet  with  a  fascination  for 
the  scholar  and  the  poet  which  few  cities  possess,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  was  the  key  by  which 
the  Romans  opened  the  door  to  the  conquest  of  Spain.  It  was  the  stand- 
point from  which  the  Counts  of  Barcelona,  both  before  and  after  their 
acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Arragon,  conducted  their  attack  on  the  Moor. 
Tarragona  now  recovered  the  archiepiscopal  rank,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Yich ;  and  it  still  disputes  the  primacy  of  Spain  with  Toledo. 
Ramon-Berenguer  III.  closed  his  long  life  in  a.d.  1181,  having,  towards  the 
end,  taken  the  vows,  and  conformed  to  the  rules,  of  the  Order  of  the 
Temple.  Among  his  many  conntships,  absorbed  by  the  family  as  inferior 
houses  waned,  was  that  of  Provence.  He  left  it  to  the  younger  of  his  two 
sons.  Provence  several  times  reverted  to  the  parent  stock,  but  was  always 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  historical 
Counts  of  Provence  from  this  time  were  of  the  House  of  Barcelona. 

Ramon-Berenguer  IV.,  son  of  the  last  prince,  brought  Arragon  into 
the  family.  He  was  betrothed  in  1187,  to  Petronila,  daughter  of  Ramon 
of  Arragon,  called  Ramon  the  Monk,  because  he  had  begun  life  in  a 
monastery.  Through  his  reign,  he  contented  himself  with  the  style  of 
Prince,  while  his  vrife  bore  that  of  Queen.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  the 
King  of  Castile,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  by  certain  concessions  in 
matters  pending  between  Castile  and  Arragon,  he  succeeded  in  living  at 
peace  with  him.  But  he  had  plenty  of  wars  on  hand, — with  Navarro, 
which  Arragon  supposed  itself  to  have  subjugated ;  with  Toulouse,  which 
brought  him  into  friendly  relations  with  our  Henry  the  Second,  eager  in  the 
cause  of  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine ;  in  Provence,  where  the  Lords  of 
Banx  believed  themselves  the  rightful  successors  of  the  old  line  of  counts  ; 
qnd  in  difierent  parts  of  Spain,  with  his  hereditary  foe,  the  Moor.  He 
joined  the  Genoese,  Pisans,  and  Castiliaps,  in  taking  Almeria  from  the 
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lAti  Af  flown*  ^B 


id  the    ,, 


Moor  (1117) ;  and  next  jear,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  the  same  men  of  Oenoa 
and  Pisa,  he  wrung  Tortosa  from  the  Africans,  and  finoUv  secured  the 
lino  of  the  old  Ebro, — the  famous  old  Itxrrui,  to  which,  perhaps,  the 
Peninsula  owed  its  ancient  name,  and  in  which  Hannibal's  Africani 
watered  their  clepfaants  more  than  thirteen  centnrics  before.     There  are 
ft'wcr  traces  of  the  greatness  and  the  culture  of  the  Moor  in  CatoloniBk, 
than  in  utlier  prorincea  of  Spain.     But  his  canning  Eastern  hand  has  left 
hints  of  beauty  in  the  cloisters  of  Tarragona  Cathedral.     Some  of 
baths  only  perished  under  the  neglect  of  modem  ignorance  in  Barcetom 
quite  lately.     The  older  streets  of  that  capital — high,  narrow,  windini 
boar  witness  to  his  happy  adaptation  of  architecture  to  climate.     Hii 
tiorian,  in  which  a  huge  wheel,  girt  around  with  jars,  draws  water  from 
well,  and    discharges  it  into  a  cistern,  thence  to  be  diffused  OTer 
thimty  Rdil,* — still  irrigate  the  gardens,  with  their  perennial  roses,  of 
isistoru  principality.     Nay,  the   blood  itself  of  the  Hoor  Utos, — thoi 
iinrccognixod  hke  that  of  the  Jew, — in  the  province,  despite  its  "  Latin 
boaflts  and  lioniish  bigotry.     The  observing  tourist  who  has  not  been 
in  a  corner,  and  who  knows  what  Moor  and  Jew  have  done  in  history, 
glad  to  SCO  Africa  looking  at  him  through  the  hot  black  eyes  of  a  girl 
VcndrtiU,  or  to  recognize  Syria  (in  a  prosaio  form)  in  the  knowing  I< 
a  Barceloneso  counting-house. 

llamoD-BerenguorlV.,  supported  in  his  TJew  of  the  Provence  quel 
by  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  Baibarossa,  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
at  Turin,  when  ho  sickened  and  died  near  Genoa,  in  the  August  of  116: 
Uiii  body  was  brought  to  Kipoll,  to  be  buried  with  his  ancestors,  in  thi 
spot  where   their   figures   £rst   become  visible  through  the  darkness 
Hill  iiiiilb  centiuy.     Great  was  the  advance  tliat  they  had  l     '  ■» 

liav*  of  Wilfred  llu-  Jloiiy,  without  whom,  and  hijj  cai'cer.  . 
nart'ori  would  never  have  been.     Their  Moorish  vassals  in  Spain,  the. 
KreiirJj  vassals  in  France,  counted  by  dozens.     From  the  hills  of  Na 
ti>  the  Noa,   from  the  Ebro  along  the  sea  to  Genoa,  they  were  known, 
Ciilhiwed,  or  feared.     Their  rivals  <»f  the  House   of  Toulouse  had  bee: 
weakened  by  tiio  Crusades,  though  still  paramount  among  the  housos 
the  South.     This  was  the  moment  when  the  House  of  Barcelona 
!  ■  ihv  Gallic  side  of  the  monntaiue.     Nor  did  it  aiUrvarda  ai 

[,,        I       .1  in  that  direction. 

Bamon-Bercuguor  IV.  was  followed  by  a  eon,  to  whom  was  given  thi 

Itito  of  Alfonso,  in  compliment  to  the  Arrngonoso,  who  loved  it  for  thi 

k|«i  iif  their  king,  Alfonso  el  Batalladur.     He  was  a  priuce  of  tbs  trui 

1i#  of  hio  lino,  daring.  1  of 

TUa  troubadours '.  -    i  thi 

lOWtiun' — in  &li  song,  c«lcbmttng  the  roses  and  nightingales  of 
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Boathem  summer ;  fuming  the  gale  of  Sonthem  feeling  and  sentiment ; 
and  pelting  with  satires,  bright  and  hard  as  the  sngar-plnms  of  a  Carnival, 
princes  whose  arms  were  weak,  and  princes  whose  hands  were  empty. 
Alfonso  I.  of  Barcelona,  11.  of  Arragon,  was  often  landed  and  often 
lashed.  He  was  prosperous  in  war,  like  most  of  his  ancestors.  He 
carried  the  Christian  arms  as  far  as  Valencia ;  and  a  quarrel  having 
arisen  between  Provence  and  Toulouse,  he  took  the  side  of  the  former, 
and  triomphed  completely  over  the  race  of  the  Raymonds.  Alfonso, 
whose  morals  in  some  points  were  severer  than  those  of  the  South 
generally,  and  especially  than  those  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
own  lineage,  was  called  Alfonso  tlie  Chaste.  He  died  at  Ferpignan,  in 
April,  1196,  leaving  three  sons, — Peter  the  Catholic,  who  succeeded  him 
in  Arragon ;  Alfonso,  who  inherited  Provence,  and  other  trans-Pyrenean 
fiefs  ;  and  Ferdinand,  monk  of  Poblet  and  Abbot  of  Montaragon,  whom 
we  shall  meet  again. 

In  all  but  the  quality  to  which  his  father  owed  his  distinctive  appella- 
tion, Pedro  el  Calolko  was  his  father's  true  son.  Brave  and  lavish,  he, 
too,  was  liked  by  the  trovadores,  who  called  him  "  a  grain  come  of  a  good 
ear  " — "  gran  de  bon  espic  " — and  urged  him  on  to  the  love  of  war  and 
song.  This  prince  was  even  more  Proveni;al  and  Languedocien  than 
Catalan.  He  seems  to  have  understood,  says  an  historian  of  that 
country,  that  union  alone  could  give  force  to  the  lords  of  the  South.* 
He  married  his  two  sisters  to  two  succcssivo  Counts  of  Toulouse.  Ho 
took  to  wife  himself  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Montpellier.  He  was  often 
in  those  countries  ;  and  he  lost  his  life  at  Murot,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  against  Himon  de  Montfort  in  a.d.  1218.  He  was 
no  heretic  of  the  Albigensian  or  any  other  sect.  He  had  fought  splendidly 
for  tho  Christian  faith  at  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa.  Ho  was  driven  to  arms, 
it  would  seem,  against  a  Pontiff  he  respected,  and  against  a  crusade  in 
favour  of  a  fiEiith  to  which  he  adhered,  partly  by  feeling  that  his  brother- 
in-law,  Baymond  YI.,  was  being  sacrificed  to  tlie  ambition  of  Simon  do 
Montfort,  and  partly  because  he  saw  in  the  crusade  itself  a  Northern 
conquest  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  religious  war.  Why — thought  the 
gay  and  gallant  Count — and  why,  echoed  in  chorus  all  his  troubadouis, 
should  these  Franks  come  down  from  the  other  side  of  the  Loire,  to  carry 
havock  into  our  pleasant  land  of — 

Dance,  and  Frovenfal  song,  and  son-burnt  mirth  ? 

But  it  was  too  late.  Simon  de  Montfort, — whom  Pctor  had  once  hoped 
to  make  a  friend  of  tho  South, — was  too  strongly  established  in  it.  And 
aU  the  King  of  Arragon  could  do,  was  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  "  following," 
says  his  son,  our  hero.  King  James,  "  the  device  of  all  our  lineage,  and 
which  We  shall  always  follow, — to  die  or  conquer. "+      We  may  add,  on 

*  Oh.  de  Xonrtoolon,  whose  Eludes  sur  la  Maison  de  Barcelone  (Montpellier, 
1863 — 1867)  deserve  onr  gratefnl  commendation. 

t  Hutttria  de  JDon  JaiToe  I.,  p.  22.  The  Chionicio,  originally  written  by  tho 
King  in  the  Lemosin  dialect,  of  the  Bomance  Family,  was  printed  at  Valencia,  for 
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the  same  filial  authority,  and  as  a  trait  nf  tho  nmnnera  nf  the  time,  of 
the  region,  and  of  King  Pedro  himself,  that  that  sovereign  hud  passed  the 
night  before  the  battle  in  such  excess  of  lascivionsness,  that  be  conld 
hardly  stand  on  his  legs  at  moss  in  the  morning.  So  ended  el  hn,i  i,-!.^ 
d'Arapou. 

Pedro  had  not  lived  hapiiily,  and  for  some  time  had  not  lived  at  all. 
with  his  consort,  the  good  and  gentle  Marie  do  Montpellier.  Nay,  but 
for  a  stratagem  like  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Moimnf  for 
Meaturf,  and  All's  Well  that  Emh  Well,  the  great  King  James  might 
never  have  been.  According  to  a  legend,  which  is  not,  however,  in  the 
King's  own  chronicle,  the  faithful  magistrates  and  burgesses  of  Montpellier 
contrived  that  the  Queen  should  be  brought  into  her  hasband's  chamber, 
instead  of  a  lady  who  was  expected,  but  who  had  less  right  to  bo  there. 
As  the  eventful  night  passed  on,  all  the  churches  of  the  city  were  (ipen, 
and  prayers  were  ofl'ered  by  the  faithful ;  and  in  the  morning  the  contrivers 
of  the  plot  waited  on  theii'  sovereign  and  implored  his  pardon,  for  the  sake 
i>f  the  great  object  in  view.  The  King  received  them  favourably,  and 
deigned  to  express  a  wish  for  the  success  of  their  devotions.  In  duo  time, 
on  tho  2nd  Febrnnrj',  1208,  an  infant  of  unusual  beauty  was  the  result; 
and  James  ihr  ( 'onqucror  saw,  for  tho  first  time,  the  Ught,  as  it  spread 
over  the  hills  and  plains  of  Langnedoc. 

A  legend  adorns  the  birth, — an  accident  determined  the  baptismnl 
name, — nf  tho  glory  of  tho  House  of  Barcelona.  The  pious  Mary,  his 
mother,  ordered  twelve  wax  tapers  of  equal  length  and  bulk  to  be  made  ; 
named  each  of  them  after  an  Apostle  ;  and  lighted  them  all  at  once,  with 
a  vow  to  God  that  she  would  give  to  her  son  tho  name  of  the  Apostle 
whoso  taper  burned  longest.  The  lot  fell  to  that  of  the  AposUe  James, — 
Jacme  in  Provencal,  Jaume  in  Catalan,  and  Jaime  in  Castilian;  under  all 
of  which  forms  (but  principally,  in  modem  times,  the  last)  men  still  speak 
of  the  good  King  of  Arragon.  WTjen  his  father  was  slain,  he  was  a  child 
in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  whom  Pedro  had  trusted  him  in  tho 
days  when  he  hoped  to  make  a  friendly  Southern  sovereign  of  tho  crusading 
oarl.  But  when  he  was  about  six  and  a  half,  he  was  given  up  by  Mont- 
fort, under  directions  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  and  was  received  at 
Narbonne  by  a  number  of  nobles  and  citizens  of  Catalonia.  The  Papal 
Legate,  justly  anxious  about  the  boy's  safety,  made  this  committee  of  his 
Knbjects  swear  to  oliedienee ;  and  then  committed  him  to  the  gnardianship 
of  WilUam  do  Monredon,  Master  of  the  Temple.  Tho  hoad-quarters  of  this 
worthy  Templar  were  at  the  Castle  of  Mon/on,  on  the  River  Ciucii — tho 
Cin^n  m/iax  of  Lncau — the  boundary-lino  between  Arragon  and  Catalonia. 
Here  he  hronght  his  young  charge,  to  a  rocky  picturesque  spot,  a  good  nest 
for  such  on  eaglet,  and  more  cheerful,  as  well  as  poetic,  than  the  dreary, 
silent,  stony  plains   of  Arragon,  upon  which  the  traveller    •  "''r 

leaving  Lerida,   tho  last  Catalan   town    on    his   wnv    tn    '/  :i« 


the  flnt  mil  onlr  time  fai  ISS* 
Botunin.    (Valencia,  lft«e>. 


Wo  quote  tho  Cutfliin  t: 
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Amgonese  capital.  At  Lerida  (the  Ilerda,  where  Caesar  besieged 
Pompej's  lieutenants)  the  Cortes  of  both  kingdoms, — for  Arragon  and 
Catalonia  were  distinct  kingdoms  under  the  same  king, — assembled  to 
awear  fealfy.  It  was  the  first  meeting  of  joint  Catalan- Arragonese  Cortes  ; 
and  it  is  carious,  while  to  an  observer  of  modem  Spanish  politics,  sad 
also,  to  see  how  early  the  elements  of  a  rational  parliament  were  brought 
together  in  those  countries.  The  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  ton  sindicos  for 
each  city,  constituted  a  fair  representation  of  all  interests.  James  was 
presented  to  this  body  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  Aspargo,  who  held 
him  in  his  arms,  he  says,  "  from  the  palace  which  is  now  of  stone,  and  was 
then  of  wood,  by  the  window  where  is  now  the  kitchen,  in  which  the 
servants  of  the  palace  get  their  dinner."  The  event  had  impressed  itself, 
we  see,  upon  the  youngster's  memory,  and  no  wonder.  But  as  we  shall 
further  see,  life  began  very  early  for  King  James ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
point  to  any  other  prince  in  history,  who  was  in  harness  either  so  early  or 
so  long.  A  bic^rapher  may  justly  boast  of  a  hero  who  wore  armour  at 
nine,  and  made  love  at  seventy ! 

Already,  at  the  Cortes  of  Lerida,  there  were  warnings  of  the  troubles 
that  were  to  vex  his  youth.     Two  potentates  most  significantly  stayed 
away, — Don  Fernando,  the  monk,  undo  to  the  King,  and  Don  Sancho 
(third  son  of  Bamon-Berenguer  IV.),  his  grand-uncle.     They  avoided  the 
oath  of  fealty  because  they  hoped  to  usurp  the  crown.    The  Papal  Legate 
who  presided  at  the  Cortes  took  precautions  against  them.     He  was  con- 
tent that  Don  Sancho   should  be   declared  Procurator-General   of  the 
kbgdoms,-  but  three  trustworthy  governors  were  appointed  administi  ators, 
each  of  a  division.     Two  of  thi-ee  were  ricox  homes  of  Arragon,  Don  Pedro 
Ahones,   and  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Azagra ;    the  third  was  a  Catalan, 
^Villiam,  Viscount  of  Cardona.     On  the  fidelity  of  those  men,  and  on  that 
of  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  the  Legate  thought  he  could  rely.     Mean- 
while, although  the  royal  person  was  safe,  the  royal  authority  seemed 
likely  to  perish  before  it  was  ripe.     The  rival  kinsmen,  Don  Sancho  and 
Don  Ferdinand,  could  neither  of  them,  they  found,  get  rid  of  the  Iving, 
so  they  began  a  struggle  as  to  which  should  obtain  the  direction  of  him  ; 
and  filled  the  country  with  the  miseries  of  civil  war.     The  partisans  of 
each  chief  used  to  present  themselves  to  the  kingly  boy  at  Monzon,  and 
beg  him  to  join  their  faction  and  so  turn  the  scale  by  the  weight  of  his 
name.     Neither  succeeded  in  making  a  convert  of  him,  for  he  was  of 
precocious  vigour  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  and  he  very  early  seized  wb.'it 
was  the  essence  of  his  position, — ^that  ho  was  the  representative  of  a 
distinct  principle,  the  monarchical, — which  had  its  own  rights  as  well  as 
the  others,  and  that  his  primary  duty  was  to  establish  these.     He  was, 
before  all,  a  king,  not  hostile  to  the  baronage,  whom  he  valued  in  govern- 
ment and  war, — friendly  to  the  mercantile  interest  and  the  cities,  from 
policy  as  well  as  on  general  grounds :  but  resolute  that  neither  one  body 
nor  ttie  other  should  trench  upon  the  power  entitled  to  the  direction  of 
t)oth.    A  weak  prince  must  have  gone  to  the  ground  in  such  a  position  &% 
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part  in  government,  Tho  three  hiosos,  or  anii-i,  the  estates  as  wo  say,  of 
the  reobn  being  present,  James  addressed  them  in  a  "  King's  Speech,"  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  reporter.  With  a  simple  piety,  which  to  ns  seems 
only  qnaint,  but  to  bis  hearers  must  have  had  a  solemn  imprcsBireness, 
the  king  talks  of  his  birth  as  having  been  a  miracle  of  God,  who  had, 
accordingly,  always  assisted  him  in  his  enterprises,  for  tho  eacctissfnl 
achieTemeut  of  which  ho  had  bceu  bom.  Iloferriiig  to  his  successes  in 
pacifying  the  coontry,  be  concluded  with  the  statement  that  he  proposed 
to  servo  the  Lord  by  an  expedition  against  Mallorca  and  the  other  islands. 
"  For  this,"  said  he,  "you  have  been  called."  The  Archbishop  of  Tarra- 
gona, the  leading  noble  Moncada,  and  the  niiitlico  of  Barcelona,  made 
loyal  repUes  in  succession,  and  asked  time  to  dehberate.  Next  day,  a 
fiession  took  place,  and  each  brazn  declared  its  concurrence,  and  specified 
its  degree  of  support.  The  church  and  the  nobles  offered  cavalry  and 
foot-soldiers ;  and  Barcelona,  galleys  and  transports,  in  which  the  countly 
city  was  afterwards  followed  bj'  Tarragona  and  Tortosa. 

The  rendezvous  was  ordered  at  Salon,  a  seaport  to  the  south  of 
Tarragona,  then  of  more  importance  than  now,  and  which  has  striven  in 
vaio,  under  the  encoarngement  of  the  town  of  Reus,  to  supplant  poor  old 
classical  Tarragona  in  our  own  times.  Various  delays  took  place — for  in 
the  best  days  things  were  never  done  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  thoy 
were  in  the  North — and  it  was  not  till  September,  1229,  that  the  fleet  put* 
to  sea.  Twenty-five  largo  vessels,  eighteen  transports,  a  dozen  galleys, 
and  about  a  hundred  small  craft  composed  it,  "  We  had  been  so  long  on 
laud,"  writes  the  king,  "  that  every  wind  seemed  a  good  one  to  us.  The 
people  on  shore  admired  the  beautiful  picture,  and  We  ourselves  took 
pleasure  in  contemplaliug  it,  for  the  sea  seemed  white  with  nails."  ■*: 
was  in  a  galley  of  Montpellier,  and  other  coimtrics  besides  Catoloni:i 
reproBcnted  there — Genoa,  Marseilles,  Norbonne  sent  vessels,  tho  last  a 
three-decker,  much  remarked.  In  two  days  they  reached  the  port  of 
Pnlomera,  twenty  miles  from  the  capital  city,  Mallorca,  now  called  Palmo. 
The  first  point  landed  at  was  near  Santa  Ponza,  where  one  of  the  I^Iou- 
cadas  and  the  Templars  gained  tho  first  success  over  the  Saracens,  who 
had  been  unable  to  prevent  tho  disembarcation.  "The  first  battle  gniD(>d, 
and  We  not  there  I "  shouted  Jaime,  as  he  leaped  npon  a  horse  which 
Ktood  ready  saddled  for  him  on  tho  beach.  And  ho  charged  upon  the 
retreating  enemy  with  a  handful  of  knights,  slanghteriug  many  of  thom. 
Tho  forces,  after  this,  landed  at  different  points,  with  tho  general  nlijnct 
of  attacking  the  capital.  Tho  waU  of  Mallorca  drew  np  his  army  upon 
the  rango  of  '  '  Purtufii,  and  Ihnro  the  ■  < 

ttttailrd  him.     <     .  -<  rather  nu^kilfiiUy  in  doi' „  I 

the  two  Moncados,  with  sevonil  followers,  were  alain.  Some  baronn  about 
Jaime,  fearing  his  rashuogs,  laid  bold  of  li  *       '  'g 

sud,  ho  was  not  a  lion  or  a  leopard  that 
[  lirilliout  daring  bo  calculated  like  a  wiko  general ;  and  it  was  » 
'igrliim  that  decided  tlui  day  In  farotir  nf  the  Miujr.    Tfaty  •uv 
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Moora  from  the  heights,  and  proceeded  to  fonn  an  encampment  &om 
wbcQco  to  besiege  the  citv. 

The  siege  lasted  some  considerable  time,  and  was  conducted  with  the 

^primitive  artillety  of  the  age, — iho/uuebol,  which  flung  large  stones  ;  the 
trahuelii,  catapults,  which  also  launched  dead  animals  to  cause  plague ; 
and  '  ''.t,  that  hurled  smaller  missiles  against  the  enemy.   A  couple 

'  of  r  preachers  were  of  much  sen'ice  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of 

the  common  men,  who  did  not  do  such  "yeoman's  service"  to  their  lords 
AS  their  fellows  of  merry  England.  King  James's  chronicle  has  a  truth- 
fulness,  utterly  unknown  to  Spanish  historians  of  modem  wars,  in  dealing 
■with  disagreeable  facts.  He  tells  that  for  three  weeks  together  his  foot- 
Boldiers  and  sailors  would  not  sleep  in   the  tents,  like  himself  and  the 

[Itnights  and  squires,  but  made  off  to  the  vessels  for  the  night.  He  was 
obliged  to  check  this  disorderly  behaviour,  by  digging  a  ditch  and  raising 
a  palisade  all  round  the  camp.  About  the  same  time  a  body  of  Saracens 
gaiDsd  tile  hill  from  which  came  his  water  supply ;  but  the  king  sent  his 
luBsnian,  Don  Nufio  Sanchez,  to  master  that  point  at  any  cost.  The  Don 
vu  successful,  and,  by  way  of  terrifying  the  besieged,  he  caused  many 
heads  of  the  slain  enemies  to  be  shot  from  the  catapults  into  the  city. 
The  "  Baracen's  Head,"  a  harmless  inn-sign  with  ua,  is  a  graver  symbol 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  one  hangs  from  the 
Organ  of  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona. 

Supplies  had  begun  to  run  sorely  short  in  the  camp,  when  a  Saracen 
from  the  north-eastern  district,  named  Bean-Abet,  presented  himself, 
offering,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  others  of  his  nation,  to  submit  to 
the  king's  authority.  He  brought  with  him,  in  earnest  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, twenty  horse-loads  of  oats,  kids,  poultry,  and  grapes.  "Such  was 
the  present,"  writes  the  monarch,  with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  Dugald 
Dftlgotty,  "  that  anijd  of  God  brought  us;  let  nobody  be  surprised  that 
We  BO  call  him,  although  he  was  a  Saracen ;  since  he  brought  us  out  of 
Buch  a  strait  that  for  an  angel  we  take  him,  and  to  an  angel  only  can  we 
eompare  him  I "  James  divided  this  windfall  with  all  his  nobles,  for  he 
was  eaaentially  bum  camarada;  and  to  the  pleasant  cordial  humanity  of 
his  character,  no  less  than  to  his  vigour  in  war,  and  sense  and  justice 
in  peace,  he  owed  the  deep  popular  lore,  some  rays  of  which  still  hang 
tboat  his  memory.  What  Bean-Abet  said  proved  quite  true.  Day  after 
day  came  new  submissions  from  the  Moorish  landholders,  and  the  king 
urged  ua  the  work  ia  the  trenches,  since  the  city,  once  taken,  there  seemed 
Utile  trouble  to  be  apprehended  with  the  rest  of  the  island.  It  was  now  the 
cad  of  the  year,  and  a  cold  wiotor,  and  the  necessity  for  an  assault  grew 
aora  prassiog  every  day.  James  could  by  no  means  place  unbounded 
coafidenoe  in  his  army,  and  of  few  sovereigns  can  it  be  so  truly  said  that 
atmaat  everything  depended  upon  his  presence  and  example.  Don  Lopo 
Gimenez  de  Lucih  now  proposed  a  night  attack.  "  ^Vhat,  Don  Lope,"  said 
tbo  kisg,  "  on  so  dark  n  night,  when  you  kuow  that  many  of  our  men  are 
Doi  uhamed  to  ishow  thenisclves  cowards  at  mid-day  ?  "  (//nf.  p.  115.) 
vouxxn. — so.  ISl.  o. 
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After  the  son  Lad  coiuo  ont  of  the  Meditcrranenn  hiB  Majesty  felt 
more  hopeful.  Ho  drew  ap  his  troops  for  the  assuult,  mid,  everybody' 
being  in  his  pluce,  he  shouted  out,  giving  them  the  most  honoorable 
appollntion  he  could,  "  On,  banmfi  J  think  that  yon  go  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  God  1  "  Not  a  horseman  or  footman  stirred.  Then  King  James 
broke  out  in  prayer  to  the  Virgin  :  "  Mother  of  God  I  We  have  come  to 
this  land  that  in  it,  too,  may  be  celebrated  the  sacrifice  of  yonr  Son. 
Grant  that  we  may  not  be  dishonoured  in  it."  And  ho  cried  again,  "  Oti, 
ill  the  naiiw  of  Gnd .'"  But  it  was  not  till  the  third  time  tiiat  the  troops 
moved  ;  and,  with  many  shouts  of  "  Santn  JAuki,  Sniitu  Muriiy,"  mshed 
at  the  broach.  Some  foot  were  the  tli'st  to  enter,  and  wore  met  by  tho 
l^Ioora  with  their  usual  gallantry.  They  would  have  all  perished,  accord- 
ing to  tho  king's  narrative,  but  for  the  support  of  the  cavalry.  And  hero 
a  gleam  of  old  Spanish  legendary  romance  strikes  upon  the  scene.  The 
Saracens  afterwards  related  that  the  first  to  enter  the  city  on  horseback 
yiM  a  cavalier,  clad  all  in  white,  and  with  white  armour.  "  Wherefore,'* 
the  pious  king  observes,  "  we  firmly  believe  that  that  was  St.  George, 
who,  as  histories  relate,  has  many  times  appeared  in  many  other  battles 
between  Christians  and  Saracens."  San  Jordi  was  the  patron  of  the 
Arragouese  and  Catalans,  as  Santiago  of  the  Leonese  and  Castiltans.  It 
ig  well  known  that  in  tho  eleventh  century,  in  an  hnnr  of  peril,  he  took 
np  one  of  the  Moncadas  (on  his  crupper,  we  suppose)  at  Antioch,  and 
brought  him  homo  on  his  white  horse  in  time  for  the  fight  of  the  day. 

The  Iberian,  so  dependent  upon  leaders  in  danger,  has  always  been 
a  rather  ungovernable  savage  in  triumph.  The  city  of  Mallorca  taken,  ho 
gave  King  James  as  much  ti-onble  in  preventing  atrocities  as  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  had  with  him,  long  afterwards,  in  the  south  of  France.  They 
sacked  the  houses  even  of  their  own  countrymen ;  and  James,  who,  with 
all  his  natural  kindliness,  had  a  wholesome  capability  of  wrath,  was  driven 
to  threaten  that  "ho  would  hang  so  many  of  them  in  the  streets  that 
their  carcases  should  breed  a  post  in  the  city."  (IIi»t.  p.  123).  This 
vigorous  menace  produced  the  required  eflecl. 

Majorca  conquered,  its  neighbours  Minorca  and  the  other  islands  fell 
easily.  In  tho  dislributioii  of  lands,  tho  measurement  wax  token  by 
twenty  arms'-lenglhs  of  tho  king,  cqui\Tilent  to  twenty-two  of  those  of  any 
other  man.  Tho  old  chronicler,  Desclot,  dwells  with  emphasis  on  his 
lofty  stature,  fine  limbs,  and  golden  hair.  He  was,  indeed,  in  all  ways, 
a  true  type  of  the  noblo  northern  mccs  which  r^enerated  tho  South  of 
Europe  for  a  time. 

While  James  had  been  thus  occupied  in  MubduLug  tlic  Balearic  infidoU, 
^oeo  of  Valencia  bad  boen  fighting  among  themselves,  in  the  general 
confusion  of  ulrifo  which  now  prevailed  amr>ng  their  race  and  facilitatvd 
it*  overthrow.       !  who  had  n8Dr;>ed  Val  ir 

Abou-SoiJ,  with  v.  n.s  waa  on  good  terms,  L  ;a 

and  refused  tribute.    The  nsurpcT  represented  a  reaction  of  the  former 
M oorif  h  roleis  against  tho  Almohadee,  who  had  obtainod  tho  npp«r  hand 
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in tbt  pr«^'ion0  centarv  ;  and  the  fear  of  their  unitiog  the  difl'erent 
Hooiih  interests  iiliirmeil  the  ChriBtian  klugdoms,  and  made  Gregory  IX. 
preach  a  crosade.  The  ancestors  of  King  James  had  often  carried  their 
baaiMirB  ioto  Moorish  Valencia,  the  garden  of  Spain,  but  had  never  snc- 
eMded  in  planting  them  there.  Would  he  succeed  now  ?  The  question, 
long  a  fkrourite  one  with  James,  became  his  predominant  question  from 
li'62  onwards.  The  plan  of  campaign  concerted  with  some  of  his  barons, 
waa  to  attack  Bnrrinna,  a  place  in  the  plains,  near  the  sea,  and  near  the 
Br  of  ArragoD.  His  command  of  the  sea  would  enable  him  to  feed 
M  may ;  his  control  of  the  plains  woold  enable  him  to  starve  such 
M  OS  he  left  in  his  rear  on  the  way.  His  calculations  proved 
Btirelj  right,  and  Barriana  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
in  July,  1233.  Indeed  his  most  harassing  difficulties  came  from 
be  Arragooese  rko)  homcn,  who  were  always  half-hearted  in  the  work, 
I  mach  (to,  that  the  king  suspected  them  of  having  a  corrupt  interest  in 
•ogtgements  which  they  advised  him  to  moke  with  the  Emir  of 
Valaneia.  A  proviuciul  jealousy  of  Catalonia,  as  likely  to  be  more  bene- 
by  the  Valencian  conquest  than  Arragon,  was  one  motive;  and. 
esidof,  envy  is  one  of  the  worst  points  of  the  Spanish  character  at 
times,  and  has  pursued  Spain's  superior  men  through  her  whole 
«tory. 

James  had  now  gained  a  solid  footing  La  the  kingdom  of  his  ambition, 
id  he  interrupted  his  war  there  to  attend  to  other  duties.  He  moved 
om  point  to  point  with  great  activity,  reforming  abuses  at  Barcelona  ; 
ratching  his  interests  in  Navarre,  where  Sancho  the  Beclnse  was  just 
ad  ;  and  looking  after  Lis  rights  in  the  South  of  France,  where  St.  Louis 
'  just  married  to  Morgaret  of  Provence.  He  had  to  keep  an  eye  on 
I  Christian  monarch  at  one  side  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Mussulman 
Emir  on  the  other ;  to  listen  to  good  advice  from  the  Pope,  and  bad 
advice  (often)  from  the  nobles.  And  he  was  also  more  pleasantly  occu- 
pied in  negotiating  his  marriage  with  the  beoutiful  Yolando  of  Hungary. 
Tfaej  were  married  in  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona  in  1235.  She  was  not 
r  "  vifo.  He  had  wedded,  when  quite  young,  a  daughter  of  Castile, 
t  liad  children  by  her.     But  the  marriage  was  not  happy,  and  a 

eonreniont  relationship  had  been  nscd  to  effect  a  divorce. 

The  next  step  in  the  conquest  of  Valencia  was  taken  in  the  beginning 
of  1286,  when  the  army  gained  Eneso,  a  strong  castle  on  the  hill  known 
08  the  P»iij  lie  In  Cebolla,  two  leagues  from  the  capital.  A  pretty  little 
iDcideot  bdongs  to  this  time,  and  shows  a  vein  of  something  like  poetic 
trndcniess  in  Jaime,  in  keeping  with  his  character.  Recalled  in  July  by 
datld  at  borne,  it  was  found,  when  Iiis  tent  was  to  be  lifted,  that  a  swallow 
had  bnilt  its  nest  npon  it ;  whereupon  "  We  gave  orders  that  it  should  not 
bo  moved  tiU  the  bird  had  flown  with  its  young  ones,  »vici;  it  had  comf 
there  iruttiv^  to  V»"  (p.  216).  During  the  king's  absence  at  this  time. 
iha  Moots  mado  an  attack  upon  Puig,  which  had  been  christened  Puii/- 
SimSa-Mart^,  and  received  a  great  defeat.     On  hearing  the  u«i^a,  Vi« 

&— 4 
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hastened  from  IIueBca  to  the  spot.  Even  after  a  success  like  this,  the 
barons  were  for  giving  np  the  enterprise,  and  caused  their  brave  king 
intolerable  anxiety.  "  There  is  no  proader  race  in  the  world  than  these 
cnballerns,"  he  says  bitterly,  in  telling  the  story.  "  Wo  felt  as  if  all  our 
plan  had  been  mere  spider's  web."  But  he  was  resolute  not  to  yield,  and 
his  personal  superiority  again  earned  the  day,  after  a  scene  in  chnrch. 
whore  be  made  a  speech,  and  both  himself  and  his  hearers  were  in  tears. 

On  this  occasion,  he  swore  at  the  altar  that  he  would  not  re-cross  the 
Ebro  till  ho  had  taken  Valencia.  Queen  Yolandc  joined  him  at  Bnrriana. 
The  oath  alarmed  that  gentle  lady ;  and  his  ancle  Don  Fernando — always 
jealous  and  a  croaker — was  for  his  breaking  it.  But  James  held  firm,  and 
obstacles  gradually  melted  before  him  as  they  do  before  men  of  his  stiunp. 
The  sheiks  began  fo  propose  terms,  and  found  that  the  genial  king  was 
a  pleasant  man  to  deal  with, — everywhere  except  in  battle.  He  used  to 
discnsB  matters  with  them  over  a  good  dinner,  finding,  in  his  own  words, 
that  business  went  better  when  "  food  and  wine  had  warmed  their  heads." 
He  gave  them  liberal  terms  on  submission,  being  neither  cruel  nor  a 
fanatic,  and  in  these,  as  in  other  respects,  far  in  advance  of  the  Spanish 
kings  of  a  later  day.  So,  castle  after  castle  was  yielded  by  the  men  of 
the  turban, — Pefiiscola,  Almenara,  Ux6,  Nules,  Castro,  Bctera,  Bulla, 
Patema.  Upon  taking  the  last  and  nearest  to  Valencia  of  these,  James 
resolved  to  begin  the  formal  siege  of  the  capital.  He  marched  his  army 
there,  and  established  his  camp  between  Tlie  Grao,  where  Valencia 
communicates  nith  the  sea,  and  the  city  itself  some  three  miles  distant. 
Volcncia,  a  Roman  colony  in  Pliny's  time,  had,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  been  a  Moorish  city  for  more  than  fivo  centuries.  The  Cid 
captured  it  during  the  local  dissensions  of  the  close  of  the  elcventli 
century,  and  held  it  till  his  death,  but  the  Moors  recovered  it  almost 
immediately  after  that  event. 

Don  Jaime  A  Cuntjidstuilor  was  not  left  to  carry  on  this  siege  only  with 
his  Catalan  and  Arragoneso  troops.  The  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  joined 
him  with  a  handful  of  knights  and  eleven  hundred  foot.  Other  poteO' 
tales  of  Southern  France  brought  aid ;  and  there  were  even  some  English 
there,  sent  by  our  Henry  III.,  who  had  married  just  before  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  a  cousin  of  Don  Jaime.  The  camp  spread  before  the  walls, 
became  daily  extcniicd,  and  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  While  the 
Muoi's  inside  the  walls  had  suffered  much  by  the  raids  made  from  Poig, 
and  by  the  blockade  now  established,  the  king,  who  had  land  and  sea  open 
to  him,  tolls  us  that  ho  had  never,  in  nil  his  campaigns,  seen  an  army  so 
well  provided.  Not  only  was  every  kind  of  provision  to  be  had.  but  drags 
Into  the  bargain,  and  the  sick  conld  got  physicked  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  in  Horcclona  or  Lcrida.  This  was  fortunate  for  the  king  bimsnlf, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  head  by  an  arrow  from  the  walls,  and  had  to 
icep  bis  tent  for  Komc  days.  Single  combats  took  place,  the  chivalroas 
Moors  Fending  to  rhallcugc  the  Christian  knights  to  a  tourney.  The  Kmg 
of  Tunis  sent  a  s^nadrou  to  farip  his  brothnr  MoaUmui,  which  umoonotftl 
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itii  orrind  one  night  bj  signal  lights  and  drams,  'which  were  answered  from 
city.  Bnt  King  James  ordered  a  blaze  to  be  made  likewise,  "  to 
Uiem  that  wo  defipised  their  vainglorionsness ; "  and  the  Tanisian 
gallejs,  after  failing  in  an  attack  upon  PeiiiscolB,  were  heard  of  no  more. 
ITie  besiegers,  in  the  meantime,  pUed  aU  their  medifeval  artillery,  as  wo 
saw  them  do  at  Majorco,  and  carried  a  gate  and  an  important  tower,  after 
which  the  emir  sent  a  certain  Ali  Albata  to  treat.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  the  king  that  the  emir's  consin,  Abolhamelec,  should  be  received  by  two 
of  his  barons,  and  should  come  to  negotiate.  The  Saracens  came  accord- 
ingly, with  a  retinue  in  full  dress,  and  mounted  on  splendid  horses,  with 
trappings  all  new.  In  this  interview,  and  those  which  followed.  King 
James  admitted  onlj  his  qneen  to  be  present.  He  could  not  trust  his 
and,  besides,  his  own  policy  was  at  once  wiser  and  more  humane 
tt  of  his  vassals,  noble  or  simple.  He  did  not  want  the  city 
aukeil,  like  those  who  only  thought  of  plunder  and  massacre,  if  it  could 
be  reduced  in  a  better  way.  He  wanted  to  make  good  and  useful  suhjecl* 
of  the  Moors,  under  whom,  with  their  industry  and  ingenuity,  their  works 
of  inigation  and  their  sensible  laws,  the  province  had  blossomed  like  a 
garden  of  roses.  And  while  as  earnest  a  Christian,  he  was  a  still  bettor 
one  in  essentials,  than  the  bigot  kings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
ies.  He  believed  with  his  whole  heart  that  Spain  ought  to  bo  ruled 
lio  Cross  as  once  of  old.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  hound  down  like  wild 
lieasts  «  race  no  more  deserving  such  inhuman  treatment  than  the  race 
vhicfa  was  disputing  with  them  the  mastery  of  Spain.  The  comparative 
I  prosperity  of  the  pro\Tnce  of  Valencia  to  this  day  owes  much  to  the 
king's  wise  humanity  in  dealing  with  the  Moorish  population. 

After  some  interviews  with  Abulhamelec,  James  agreed  upon  terms  of 

toapitulatioD.     The  city  was  to  be  yielded  to  him.     The  Saracens  who 

[  qaittcd  it  were  to  be  protected  by  the  king's  safeguard  for  themselves  and 

I  their  belongings  as  far  as  CuUera,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  at 

[tlie  month  of  the  river  Xucar,  the  new  boundary.     Those  who  remained 

f  were-  to  be  protected  likewise,  in  life,  goods,  and  rights.     When  the  king 

hftd  dismissed  the  Moorish  envoys,  ho  sent  for  his  prelates  and  barons  to 

llcil   them  the  prent  news.     The  prelates,  with  the  stout  Archbishop  of 

iKarbonue  at  their  head,  were  glad  and  grateful.     But  Don  Nuno,  Don 

}imeno  de  Drrea  and  others,  turned  white,  and  perhaps  a  little  green. 

'However,  resistance  would  have  been  absurd,  and  these  Dons  were  easier 

controlled  than  the  Bigods  and  Bohuns.    A  truce  was  proclaimed,  after 

which  tho  Moors,  by  Jaime's  order,  hoisted — upon  the  tower  afterwards 

given  to  the  Temple — the  standard  of  Arragon.     When  James  saw  the 

golden  field  with  its  four  pales  gules  shining  in  the  snn,  his  heart  and  his 

t£Uod.     He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  turning  to  the  east,  kissed 

with  grateful  tears  to  God.     (Hist.  p.  264.)    He  watched  in 

person  the  ]^[oors  leaving  the  city,  and  slow,  himself,  some  dastards  of  his 

Qj  who  vranted  to  rob  the  baggage  of  the  women  and  children.     His 

ronl  Tii'i — for  the  royal  «eapou  had  a  name  like  a  good  Christian — can 
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seldom  have  been  better  employed.  Tfae  ptu-tition  of  lands  and  Lousos  y 
then  proceeded  with. 

King  James  thf  Conqueror  now  became  a  famons  king  in  Christendon^ 
Our  own  Matthew  Paris,  a  John  Boll  who  loved  not  foreigners,  calls  him 
"the  noble,  vigorous,  and  most  Christian  King  of  Arragon."  The  Pope, 
Gregory  IX.,  sent  a  letter  to  the  faithfol  of  variona  provinces  calling  upon 
them  to  support  a  king  whom  he  loved  with  a  special  love  among  other 
Christian  princes, — qtiem  inter  cctleros  reges  el  jirinripea  speciali  amoriM 
prcn-oi/ativa  compleetlmur.  But  the  king  had  plenty  of  work  out  ont  for 
his  whole  life,  and  was  not  a  conqueror  only,  but  "  something  moro  and 
better."  He  now  took  galley  for  MontpeUier,  and,  after  arranging  questions 
there,  was  off  to  Catalonia  and  Arrngon,  and  back  to  Valencia.  His 
conquests  brought  difficulties  of  a  political  kind  along  with  them.  For, 
the  reader  must  remember,  in  these  passages  of  Spanish  history,  that  the 
Christian  kings  of  Spain  had  arranged  between  them,  by  treaty,  what 
Moorish  lands  each  of  them  was  to  conquer,  long  before  such  events  came 
off.  They  had  divided  the  skin  of  the  Moorish  bear  while  the  noble 
animal  was  still  alive  and  vigorous.  Keen  jealousies  naturally  arose  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  long  career,  James  was  brought  by  them  into  dis- 
agreeable relations  with  Castile,  tvlthongh  Alfonso  Ihe  Whe,  son  and 
Boccessor  of  Ferdinand  HI.  (St.  Ferdinand),  had  married  his  daughter 
Yolande.  Thus,  while  Alfonso  was  stUl  Infante — in  12-44 — James  and 
he  found  themselves  in  dispute  about  Jutiva,  on  the  borders  of  Murcia,  the 
next  province  to  Valencia.  The  Castilians  were  already  remarkable  for 
that  pride  which,  many  generations  afterwards,  made  them  deny  to 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  equality  with  his  bride,  Isabella  of  Castile ;  and 
which  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  a  tragical  farcicality  about  it 
like  the  pride  of  Bedlam.  But  our  Conqueror  treated  with  n  kind  of  genial 
contempt  such  pretensions.  "  He  who  goes  to  Jutiva,"  said  Jaime, ''  must 
walk  over  Us  :  and  although  you  Castilians  think  that  you  can  terrify  all 
the  world  by  your  menaces,  put  them  in  force,  and  sec  how  much  wc  valao 
them  "  {Hiu.  p.  806).  He  was,  in  fact,  the  greatest  Christian  King  of 
Spain  then  living,  for,  as  yet,  St.  Ferdinand  had  only  conquered  Cordova, 
iind  that  feat  could  not  be  compared  with  the  recovery  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  and  Valencia.  In  after  years,  King  Alfonso  of  Castile,  "  the 
learned,  not  wise,"  as  Mr.  Ford  loves  to  coll  him,  was  indebted  to  James 
for  the  acquisition  of  Murcia  ;  and  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the 
Castilian  pedant  if  at  that  critical  time  (1261 — 1266)  when  the  Emir  of 
Granada  had  been  reinforced  from  Africa,  he  had  not  been  able  to  roly 
upon  the  friendly  sword  of  Lis  heroic  father-in-law.  James  had  his  usual 
tronblat  with  his  borons,  and  principally,  as  always,  with  his  barouB  of 
Arragon,  daring  the  period  in  question.  They  were  right  in  being  anxioaa 
About  the/ucroi,  which  secured  to  them  their  liberties,  and  their  claim  lu 
be  eoiDsalted  in  mat(«ni  affecting  the  general  weal.  The  confideBoe 
b«gott«n  "  • ,  made 

James,  !  nKh  •» 
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mnoh  eelfifib  as  paUioUe.    Bat  he  did  not  admit  that  he  had  violatod  the 

fiuTot :  nor  could  ho  be  charged  with  the  extravagance  and  imbecility 

I  which  reisod  the  barons  of  England  against  his  contemporary,  Henry  in. 

\iX  me  08  mnch  hia  iluly  to  sustain  the  crown  as  theirs  to  sustain  the 

tro».     And  their  constant  stabbomnesB  of  opposition,  silent  or  open, 

I  oo&finBed  him  in  his  policy  of  trastiog  moat  to  what  we  now  call  the 

I  middle  classes,  whose  stronghold  was  in  the  cities,  with  Barcelona  at  their 

head.     At  the  close  of  his  agitated,  but  suucesafal  life,  he  was  very  plain 

opon  this  snbjcct  in  hix  ndvice  to  the  King  of  Castile.     Ho  told  him  that 

I "  if  h«  ongbt  to  keep  the  support  of  any  class  of  his  people,  when  it  was 

not  possible  to  do  so  wilh  all,  he  should,  at  least,  keep  that  of  the  church, 

and  the  Tillages  and  cities  ;  since  that  people,"  said  ho,  "  in  the  people 

that  God  loves  more  than  he  does  the   Cnballcnm,  for  the  Cahalhros  are 

Rltrayn  the  most  ready  to  rise  against  authority"  {Iliii.  p.  893). 

The  simple  frankness  of  this  statement,  cnrious  as  it  sounds  to  us,  is 
the  best  proof  of  tlie  writer's  sincerity.  He  desired  with  his  whole 
heart  to  be  the  king  of  tlie  whole  nation ;  and  he  knew  that  only  the 
monarchy  conld  keep  the  nation  together.  In  this,  he  was  on  a  level  with 
the  advancing  movement  of  his  time  ;  and  his  cause  was,  indeed,  the 
eanso  of  progressive  civilization  throughout  his  reign.  Thus,  one  com- 
plaint of  the  ficos  homfn  was  hia  always  having  legists  about  him 
(Hm(.  p.  338).  Bnt  ho  explained  that  every  king  must  have  his  law- 
officers  to  assist  him  in  dealing  with  the  pleas  which  arose  ;  especially,  a 
lik'-  "  '  ' '  "ho  had  not  one  but  several  "  kingdoms  "  under  him,  in 
of  \  .rent  rights  and  customs  prevailed.     The  ago  was  an 

'  age  of  reforms  in  legislation,  when  the  feudal  was  being  modified  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  both  by  the  new  experience  of  Europe.  In  a  personal 
Kkot«h  like  the  present,  all  detailed  examination  of  the  King  of  Arragon's 
share  in  this  movement  is,  of  course,  impossible.  It  must  snftico  to  say 
that  ■wherever  his  influence  can  bo  traced  in  the  newly-organized  codes,  it 
is  foand  on  the  side  of  hnmonity  and  civilization.  He  placed  restrictions 
on  the  ei-  '  il  of  torture.     He  formally  abolished  the  trial  by  ordeal. 

H«  madi  n  for  limiting  the  mischiefs  of  private  war.    The  general 

tendency  of  hia  hiboiu's  was  to  limit  the  civU  influence  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  eqaaliso  the  legal  condition  of  different  classes  in  matters  of  property 
and  personal  rights.  On  the  subjects  of  heresy  and  the  Inquisition,  his 
baadfl,  o{  conrse,  were  tied  :  while  nothing  can  he  more  absurd  than  to 
meaaure  a  man  of  tliat  age  and  conntry  by  the  modern  standard  on  such 
tiibject«.  Bnt  his  satoral  tolerance  is  proved  by  his  appobting  laymen  to 
■■rfloh  the  proceedings  of  the  inqnisitorial  commissions ;  and  more  con- 
^^ively  by  his  treatment  of  the  Mussulman  and  the  Jew. 

Tho  whole  course  of  events  thus  sketched  tended  to  make  the  king's 

Spanish  predominant  over  his  French  interests.     In  character,  he  was  of 

I  the  French  rather  than  of  tho  Spanish  type ;  but  ho  extended  his  power 

tm  '^ido   of  the   Pyrenees,   while   on   tho   Gallic   side,  ho 

Rrn-  a   it    to    wane.    Ha    kept  Montpellier  in   order,   and 
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occaBioniilly  interfered  in  the  strnggles  bet\s'eon  the  princee  of  Tonloiisa 
and  Provence.  But  an  instinct  of  genius  hindered  him  from  comniittlDg 
himself  agiiinst  the  deeper  tendencies  of  his  time ;  and  he  was  never 
zealoas  in  the  cause  of  the  South  of  France,  against  the  movement  for  its 
unity  and  centrahzation,  headed  in  that  age  by  the  noble-mindod 
St.  Louis.  He  held  aloof  when  our  Henry  HI.  made  his  unfortunate 
campaign  of  1242,  leaving  the  angry  troubadours  to  rail  at  their  good 
pleasure.  And  by  the  treaty  of  Corbeil  which  he  made  with  Louis 
in  1258,  he  ceded  so  many  rights  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  monntains, 
that  ho  may  almost  bo  considered  to  have  abandoned  the  character  of  a 
great  French  prince  of  the  South.  This  treaty  marks  the  period  when 
France  and  Spain,  both  at  that  time  slowly  and  half-consciously  aiming 
at  a  complete  national  life — began  to  define  the  relative  limits  which  still 
divide  them.  St.  Louis  yielded  the  old  Carlovingian  claims  over  lordships 
in  Catalonia,  in  return  for  the  cessions  of  King  .Tames.  Roussillon  remained 
with  Arrngon,  and  only  became  definitely  French  in  1642,  the  year  of  the 
death  of  Richelieu,  of  whose  policy  its  capture  formed  a  characteristic  part. 
The  common  dialect  of  those  regions  is  more  Catalan  than  French  still ; 
which  does  not,  however,  prevent  Frenchmen  and  Catalans  from  hating  each 
other  as  cordially  as  if  they  had  never  had  any  blood  or  history  in  common. 
Yet,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  France,  Barcelona  must  be  admitted  to  owe 
the  greater  part  of  the  superiority  which  she  has  over  other  Spanish  cities 
in  civilization. 

The  domestic  and  private  hfe  of  the  Conquiitatlor  was  not  free  from 
serious  cares,  and  has  been  occasionally  the  subject  of  just  criticism.  We 
have  seen  that  he  married  very  early  into  the  family  of  Castile  :  and  that 
having  divorced  Eleanor  his  first  wife,  he  re-married  with  Yolande  of 
Hungary.  He  had  children  by  both  marriages,  and  the  horeditaiy  righl 
of  the  different  families  gave  bim  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  When,  in  1243, 
his  second  son  by  Yolande,  James,  was  bom,  the  king  made  a  settlement 
of  the  succession  which  so  enraged  the  son  by  Eleanor,  Alphonso,  that 
that  prince  declared  war  against  his  father.  The  details  are  not  to  our 
present  purpose,  but  the  reader  will  sympathize  with  the  king,  who  need 
to  say  that,  master  though  ho  was  of  bo  many  kingdoms,  he  had  more 
anxiety  about  his  family  than  a  poor  man  with  a  swarm  of  children. 
There  were  other  difficulties  of  James's  private  life,  which  less  descm 
sympathy  because  he  brought  them  upon  himself  by  the  indulgence  of 
his  passions.  In  his  relations  to  the  sex,  ho  followed  his  father,  Pedro, 
and  not  his  grandfather,  Alfonso  thr  Cluuie,  His  mistresses  and 
liaslnrds    were  many;    and   the   one   act   of  cruelty  which   ^t  - 

noble  name  evidently  sprang  out  of  an  amour.     Ho  banished  i 

Dominican  from  the  kingdom,  for  revealing  a  secret  which  he  had  made 

known  to  him  in  confession, —  a  secret,  as  far  as  can  bo  C''  ■'  "' '   "■ 

lating  to  lluR  licentious  side  of  the  king's  character.     '1  i 

rh  '  iRhiip  of  Gerona  by  the  Pope,  came  into  iL- 

rv  ii'.r,  wlinrMipnn  Jamcs  ordered  his  tongue  t^  ^ . 
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oai.  For  this  aet  he  was  exoommnnicated  and  his  kingdom  laid  under 
an  interdict ;  nor  was  he  absolTed  until  after  Bnbmission  and  atonement. 
The  weakness  which  had  indirectly  betrayed  him  into  this  crime, 
seems  to  have  become  more  decided  after  the  death  of  Qaeen  Yolando, 
and  to  have  marked  him  oat  for  ecclesiastical  censure  when  he  was 
alm<»t  a  septuagenarian.  He  was  certainly  remonstrated  with  by  the 
Pontiff  for  living  with  a  great  lady  of  Castile,  at  that  time  of  life,  and 
his  plea — ^for  he  is  said  to  have  pat  forth  such  a  plea — that  she  was 
Teiy  good-looking,  can  scarcely  have  appeared  to  the  Holy  Father  rele- 
vant to  the  question  I 

But  in  1276  came  the  time  when  war  and  love  were  to  end  for  the  old 
hero,  and  his  stout  and  gentle  heart  was  to  beat  no  more.  He  fell  sick 
at  Valencia  that  summer ;  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  two  sons  by  Yolande, 
Peter  and  James  (Alfonso  was  already  dead) ;  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
monk  of  Poblet ;  and  on  the  27th  July,  having  pronounced  the  prayer 
made  by  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross,  passed  tranquilly  away.  After  some 
time  his  body  was  removed  from  Valencia  to  Poblet,  the  great  and  vene- 
rable burial-place  of  the  Kings  of  Arragon  in  Catalonia.  Centuries  rolled 
by,  during  which  his  rich  monument  shared  the  respect  which  succeeding 
generations  paid  to  his  renown.  But  in  1885  a  Catalan  rabble  engaged 
in  parodying  the  murders  and  the  sacrilege  of  the  French  revolutionists 
of  the  previous  age,  fell  upon  the  old  pile,  and  scattered  abroad  the  bones 
of  a  sovereign  who,  more  than  the  great  majority  of  sovereigns,  was 
distinctively  a  people's  king.  The  damage  to  the  building  was  irreparable. 
But  the  remains  of  the  king  were  identified,  and  placed  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Tarragona,  on  a  spot  which,  rich  in  many  and  ancient  memories, 
received  new  interest  from  this  association  with  an  illustrious  and  beloved 
name. 
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S"bf  l^atis  ifbtufrc  bfforc  ^Tolicrc. 


A  DRAMATTc  guild,  called  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Passion/'  \ra8  formed  in 
Paris,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  exhibition  of 
"  mysteries."  This  guild  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  pei-forming  in 
the  capital.  In  15-18  it  purchased  the  Hotel  doBonrgogno,  which,  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  remained  the  only  theatre  of  Paris.  On  this  occasion 
the  charter  of  the  guild  was  renewed  with  an  important  alteration.  It  was 
forbidden  to  play  mysteries  under  pain  of  such  fine  as  the  authorities  might 
think  proper  to  inflict.  The  monopoly,  however,  was  confirmed — no  person 
being  allowed  "  to  represent  play  or  mystery  of  any  kind  within  the  town, 
faubourgs,  or  banlieu  of  Paris,  except  in  the  name  and  to  the  profit  of  the 
company."  In  the  course  of  time  the  guild  seems  to  have  abandoned  the 
stage  altogether  to  what  had  once  been  a  bond  of  strollers — the  Enfan* 
nans  Souci — which  it  had  taken  into  partnership.  But  it  continued  to 
influence  the  management,  and  to  draw  a  considerable  revenue  from  the 
profits  of  the  theatre,  nntU  it  was  dissolved  in  1G74. 

By  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  company  of  the  Hotel 
do  Bourgogne  had  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  kept  possession  of 
the  old  house.  The  other  took  up  its  quarters  in  the  Hotel  d'Argent, 
whence,  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIU.,  it  removed  to  a  tennis-court  in 
the  Bne  du  Temple.  This  tennis-court  it  transformed  into  a  theatre, 
afterwards  renowned  as  the  Marais.  Both  houses  played  tragedy  and 
comedy.  The  former  was  a  dreary  thing,  full  of  rant,  improbability,  and 
horror.  Beginning,  like  some  of  the  chivalrous  romances,  before  the  birth 
of  its  hero,  it  would  accompany  him  half  over  tho  world,  and  through 
innumerable  adventures — to  the  altar  or  the  gibbet ;  nor  would  it  always 
leave  him  even  there. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  the  French  tragedy  of  that  era  to  have  borne 
a  better  character.  The  players  contracted  with  their  poets  pretty  much 
as  a  select  vestry  contracts  with  dustmen.  A  certain  amount  of  drama, 
containing  tlic  fiill  number  of  duels,  robberies,  mtirders,  etc.,  had  to  he 
produced  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
Hardi  is  stated  to  have  written  600  such  dramas  in  the  conrse  of  his 
career  !  The  actors  preferred  these  monstrosities  to  better  things. 
"  Formerly,"  complained  La  Beaupre,  a  veteran  actress  in  tho  days  of 
Molicrc,  "'  wo  conld  procure  a  pifcr  dc  ihtStre  for  Uiree  crowns.  Its 
composition  never  occupied  more  than  a  night,  so  it  was  bardlv  worth  mor*. 
People,]  'ere  accustomed  to  such  things,  and  we  )'  ''t- 

ahlo.     li  nt  to-day.     Your  Comcilles  give  ns  mast.   ,  ,  i; 


*  A  ikeub  of  the  origin  anil  earlier  <loiag8  o(  the  BroUicn  of  tho  Tasnoa  will  b* 
found  in  "TaB  ConmiM. "  for  May.  1870. 
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bat  then  they  cost  the  composers  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  oursolyos  a 
of  money,  and  neither  of  ns  are  much  the  better  for  them." 
French  comedy  was  mnch  more  tolerable  than  old  French 
tragediM  for  several  reasons.  There  was  little  difference  between  one 
find  another  in  plot,  and  less  in  characters.  The  braggart  captain, 
13  pedant,  rognish  valet,  foolish  nurse,  prodigal  son,  wilful  daughter, 
and  wily  sharper,  figured  more  or  less  in  each,  and  the  art  of  the  play- 
wright was  restricted  to  the  contrivance  of  situations  for  the  display  of 
their  respective  peculiarities.  The  actors,  too,  were  allowed  mnch 
latitude  ;  they  altered  the  dialogue  and  modified  the  scenes  at  pleasure — 
often  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Many  happy  renderings  of  character 
origiDated  in  this  way — and  to  these  the  inventors  were  sure  to  adhere 
daring  the  remainder  of  their  career.  In  such  cases  the  author  willingly 
^A^apted  himself  to  the  actor.  Marechsle,  a  dramatist  of  the  period,  thus 
■ibcs  his  version  of  Metamores, — "  I  have  not  brought  upon  the  scene 
rjopalinioe  more  silly  than  boastful.  I  have  endeavoured  to  paint  to 
the  life  the  living  Metamores  of  the  Marais — that  original  without  copy, 
that  admirable  personage  who  equally  delights  the  great  and  the  small." 
It  may  be  added  that  Bellemore  the  actor  thus  bcpraiscd,  whoso  name,  by 
the  way,  has  escaped  the  brothers  Parfaict,  quitted  the  stage  in  disgust 
tnse  he  received  a  caning  from  the  Abbe  Desmarets,  the  literary 
jutor  of  Richelieu.  Finding  the  favourite  of  the  Minister  beyond  the 
reaoh  of  his  vengeance,  the  high-spirited  actor  joined  the  army,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  in  battle. 

Tho  last  sentence  of  Marechale  is  worth  some  further  notice.     It  runs 

eooBUrto  a  statement  often  repented,  but  not  ditBcult  to  disprove,  that 

Rcpectable  people  did  not  frequent  the  French  theatre  at  this  time.     The 

t  joanial  of  I'Etoilc  tells  us  that,  in  1607,  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  was 

■■■||U^  Henry  IV.,  the  queen,  and  the  courtiers.    The  occasion,  indeed, 

^HHPIeta] ;  but  had  the  hotel  been  a  mere  low  haunt  we  may  fairly 

conclude  that  no  circumstance  could  hove  procured  it  the  visit  of  royalty. 

A  pi«c«  of  nnusutJ  originaUty,  in  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  were 

\  satirized,  had  just  been  brought  out.     The  objects  of  satire,  a  powerful 

body,  look  revenge  characteristic  of  the  era — arresting  tho  comedians  on 

I  the  stage  and  carrying  them  off  to  prison.     There,  however,  the  latter  did 

I  not  long  remain.     The  king  was  appealed  to,  and  the  captives  were  at 

liherty  before  the  day  closed — a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  patronized 

I  by  something  more  than  the  dregs  of  the  people.     The  taxmen,  in  theii 

turn,  appealed  to  Henri,  who  determined  to  see  the  play  and  judge  of  its 

'  dcmeritti  for  himself.     Tbe  comedy  comprised  but  a  single  scene.     In  n 

room,  where  farnitnrc  consisted  of  Uttle  more  than  a  laige  box,  appearo 

a  SDMbnnic  and  his  wife.     "  Yon  spend  your  time  at  the  tavern  while  our 

gooda  are  being  seized  by  the  tax-gatherer,"  exclaims  the  latter.     "  That 

I  if  Jtui  the  reason,"  repUee  the  man.    "  Everything  one  has  is  laid  hold  of 

f  by  those  harpies  ;  there  is  no  keeping  anything  out  of  their  clutches 

I  fxcopt — by  swallowing  it."     Then  the  husband  proceeds  to  enlarge  on  tho 
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I  manifold  excellences  of  the  method  he  had  discorered  of  cheating  the 
I  gatherers — by  spejidicg  his  earnings  in  wine.  His  hmnorons  paradoxi 
I  are  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  three  tax-men  intent  on  seizure.  "  Whi 
I  are  you  ?  "  questions  the  mechanic.  "  Officers  of  justice, "  is  the  reply. 
I  "Impossible!"  ejaculates  the  tippler.  "Officers  of  justice  are  quite 
I  another  kind  of  people ;  "  and  ho  proceeds  to  summarise  their  heartless 
I  rapacity  in  terms  as  droll  as  thej  are  biting.  Nor  does  he  forget  to  make 
^^H  a  good  many  hits  at  misgovernment  and  improridcncc  in  high  quarters. 
^^H  He  ends  his  diatribe,  and  the  officers  proceed  to  business.     There  is  little 

I' 


eat^i 


to  seize,  except  the  box,  and  on  this  the  woman  is  seated.     Her  remova^H 
occupies  some  time  and  causes  a  good  deal  of  fun ;  but  it  is  effected  >^^ 
length.     Then  the  trio  hasten  to  raise  the  lid  of  the  box,  when  out  jump 
three  demons,  each  of  which  secures  an  officer  and  carries  him  off.     80 
ends  the  farce.     The  farmers  of  the  revenue  surround  Henri  and  cntreat_ 
him  to  consign  the  insolent  comedians  to  fitting  punishment.     "Awa| 
Bots  I  "  cries  Henri,  rising,  and  wiping  his  eyes.     "  If  anybody  is  satirize 
it  is  myself.     But  I  freely  forgive  the  rogues,  seeing  that  they  have  made 
me  laag^h  J usqu' mix  Inrmes." 

Just  at  this  time  Jonbert,  the  chief  of  the  troupe  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgognc,  was  involved  in  a  singular  lawsuit.  His  followers  were  still 
known  as  the  En/ans  sans  Souci,  and  he  himself,  like  all  his  predecessors, 
boro  the  maguificent  titles  of  "  Lord  of  Engnulovent  and  Prince  of  Sots." 
As  in  the  cose  of  the  other  mock  potentates  who  abounded  at  that  epoch, 
the  Prince  of  Sots  was  allowed  a  burlesque  of  regal  state  and  several  «■ 
curious  privileges.  He  had  his  horald  and  standard-bearer,  he  exercisej^ 
what  was  called  low  justice  over  the  Enfans,  and  his  person  was  exempt 
from  arrest  for  debt.  One  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  occupied  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogno  was  that  he  should  enter  Paris  once  a  year  in  triumph, 
or.  failing  to  do  so,  forfeit  a  heavy  sum  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Passion 
This  annual  procession  was  a  thing  exceedingly  dear  to  the  rabble.  Th 
Prince  of  Sots,  followed  by  his  Enfans,  all  arrayed  in  their  gaudied 
costume,  and  mounted  on  sorry  nags,  parodied  the  ceremonious  entries  1 
the  older  monarchs  amidst  a  tremendous  uproar.  Joubert,  a  man 
literary  tastes,  who  has  left  some  "  works  "  in  print  behind  him,  seen 
to  have  had  no  particular  liking  for  this  march  through  Coventry  ;  and  i^ 
1007  he  obtained  permission  from  one  or  other  of  the  nnmorooB  power 
that  divided  the  rule  of  Paris  to  discontinue  it.  He  was  immediately  J 
for  the  penally  by  the  guild.  The  cause  was  tried  in  the  first  iustaa 
the  prcvutal  c«nrt.  Julien  Peleus,  the  advocate  of  Joubert,  was  ono 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  day.  In  the  coarse  of  hia  plea,  which  wa 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  he  described  his  client  as  a  native  of  the  land 
;/  '  <,  ft  cynical  philosopher,  n  wiudypato  as  void  of  sense  as  a  ca 

V  Jiu  was  n  broken-down  vehicle, — in  short,  about  the  last  p«r 

in  tlio  world  to  be  sned  for  damages.    This  woo  admirablo  fooliag,  ba 
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f  of  Fools — conld  not  be  expected  to  observe  a  contrnct  like  a 

ijso  man.     He  added  that,  eliould  the  defendant  ever  omit  to  mention 

ther  of  hie  titles  in  a  legal  document,  he  wws  forthwith  to  forfeit  the 

JviJegos  attnclied  thereto.     "  In  this  case,"  ruled  the  prevot  sagelj, 

'  any  creditor  may  arrest  the  Prince  of  Sots  ;  but  the  person  of  the  Lord 

of  Engonlevont  is  still  sacred."     The    suit  did  not  end  there.     After 

rouB  hearings,  and  one  adverse  decision,  the  Parliament  of  Paris 

1  Joubert  in  all  his  privileges,  and  relieved  him  from  the  proces- 

|t.  .'lut  subjecting  him  to  fine. 

Wriling  of  the  Paris  Theatre  at  this  period,  Tallamant  des  Reaux 
ribes  both  troupes  as  equally  wretched  in  ability  and  costnme.  Ho 
aj3  that  they  louaient  des  habits  h  la  fiiperie — hired  their  costumes  from 
■^^■pklets  in  old  clothes — that  they  were  nearly  all  thieves,  and  that  their 
^^HHb  were  as  bad  as  themselves.  That  other  gossip,  I'Etoile,  agrees  with 
^^Hallamant  in  most  particulars.  He  asserts  that  they  seldom  played  any- 
^iBiing  worth  seeing ;  and  he  relates  that,  in  1G04,  two  comedians  stabbed 
|n  handsome  young  actress,  robbed  her  of  her  ill-gotten  jewels,  and  throw 
her  body  into  the  Seine,  with  a  stone  fastened  to  the  neck. 

Other  statements  could  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  a  prevalent 

pinion  that  females  did  not  appear  on  the  Paris  stage  prenoas  to  lOSi. 

aphlet  published  in  1612  mentions  the  woman.  La  Porte,  as  well  as 

^Dsbiind,  among  the  staff  of  the  HiHel  de  Boargogne.     The  Abbu 

rolloB,  too,  notices  this  same  La  Porte,  "  the  comtdiemw  who  had  won 

Bivcrjsnl  admiration,"  as  still  playing  in  1016.     Tnrlnpin,  who  died  in 

^ti^i,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  something  to  say  presently,  rendered 

Blf  rcmorliablo  by  never  allowing  his  wife  to  appear  on  the  board. 

'<aauunple  was  not  often  followed;  certainly  not  by  Cellorose,  whose 

|ri&  pkyed  with  himself  long  before  they  were  patronized  by  Richelieu. 

<'.  retained  considerable  attractions  in  her  last  days.     Among  her 

admirers  she  included  the  Abbe  Annentieros,  whose  infatuation 

allowed  her  to  the  grave.   Long  ailerwards  he  was  accustomed  to  display 

^er   sknll  as  a  precious  relic.     Perhaps  the   most  celebrated   of  these 

itive  actresses  was  La  Beanpre.     She  played  an  infinity  of  parts  with 

,  excellence.   ^iSTjen,  vieiUc  H  hide,  she  quarrelled  on  the  stage  of  the 

with  Catherine  des  Drlis,  a  much  younger  rival.   The  pair  delighted 

be  audience  by  screaming  "  a  nomber  of  onpleasant  truths  concerning  one 

Qother."     In  this  war  of  words  dea  Urlis  appears  to  have  had  rather  the 

est  of  it.    "  Well,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Beaupro,  "  I  perceive  that  you 

isb  to  meet  me  sword  in  hand,"  and  off  she  marched  to  find  the  weapons. 

She  retui-ned  speedily  with  a  couple  of  swords.     Des  Urlis  took  one, 

inking  that  her  antagonist  was  merely  in  jest.   The  latter,  however,  was 

bnly  too  seriously  intent  on  battle.     Striking  fiercely  she  wounded  the 

Duuger  beauty  in  tho  neck,  knocked  her  down,  and  would  have  slain  her 

butright,  bad  she  not  been  restrained. 

The  111     ■     '  ■  I  ;itod  member  of  the  Enj'ann  smix  Souci  was  Bruseambnio. 
fhlit  w&^  '.0  designation;   in  serious  ports  ho  was  called  Des 
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Lanriers.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  his  origin.  His  proper  namo, 
tbo  dato  of  his  birth,  and  that  of  his  death  haro  all  escaped  notice.  It  is 
Boid  that  he  made  his  dramatic  debut  at  Toulonse.  In  1606,  being  still 
B  mere  youth,  he  joined  tho  Hutcl  de  Boorgogne  in  the  usual  mannor. 
First,  he  was  tested  in  voice,  gesture,  and  other  capabilities  by  the  whole 
band.  Having  passed  through  this  very  trying  ordeal  ho  underwent  a 
burlesque  of  tho  ceremony  of  baptism,  in  which,  besides  receiving  the 
theatrical  names  which  he  was  thenceforth  to  bear,  he  was  absolved  from  all 
his  former  sins,  and  licensed  to  commit  new  ones.  Then  he  knelt  and 
took  nn  oath  of  fealty  in  due  feudal  form  between  the  hands  of  the  master 
of  tho  troop.'-  Afterwards  the  latter  called  for  a  plate  of  flour  and  whitened 
the  face  of  the  neophyte,  pronouncing  the  following  formula: — "I  receive 
you  into  onr  company,  and  declare  yon  for  ever  a  free  French  comedian. 
You  are  to  bo  diligent  and  submissive  in  joy  and  in  sorrow  ;  and  yon  are 
to  pass  without  murmuring  through  all  the  grades  of  your  noble  profession 
from  door-keeper  and  candle-snnft'er  upwards."  The  initiation  closed  with 
a  di'inking  bout  at  the  cost  of  the  initiated. 

Bruscambille  was  renowned  for  his  "  prologues."  In  these  he  dealt 
with  current  scandals — often  shrouding  the  shrewdest  sense  under  the  garb 
of  extravagant  folly.  Nor  were  these  "  prologues  "  confined  to  the  opening 
of  the  play ;  they  were  interposed  between  tho  acts  and  scenes  at  the 
caprice  of  tho  speaker.  These  jn/.r  de  ihrnirr  were  exceedingly  popular.  A 
collection  of  them  was  printed  in  101.3.  It  was  re-published  simultaneoasly 
in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Komo,  in  1618,  '15,  and  '18,  and  by  1634  it  had  gone 
through  not  less  than  twenty  editions.  Other  reprints  appeared  at  the 
Hague  and  at  Cologne.  No  two  of  these  being  exactly  alike,  whoever 
desires  to  possess  a  complete  copy  of  Bruscambille  must  purchase  ten  or 
twelve  volumes  ;  and  as  these  are  at  once  rare  and  in  great  demand  among 
collectors,  tho  desire  is  not  to  be  gratified  without  much  trouble  and  expense, 
infinitely  more,  indeed,  than  tho  volumes  are  worth.  Many  things  b»ve 
been  published  under  the  name  of  Bruscambille  which  he  never  saw. 
And  though,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  his  own,  his  jests  might  have 
made  his  contemporaries  "  grin  from  the  toenail  up  to  the  tip  of  tho  right 
oar,"  the  best  of  them  are  as  coarse  as  they  are  comic,  and  the  worst — a 
large  proportion — are  merely  coarse.  One  of  his  prologues  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  a  theatrical  audience  in  his  day.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
style,  and,  fortunately,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  bis  pieces  that  will  boor 
fitirtinl  reproduction.  "Friends,"  says  the  great  Bruscambille,  "I  eay 
that  yoD  are  wrong,  and  very  wrong,  to  come  bore  from  your  firesides 
merely  to  display  the  impatience  that  is  natumlly  habitual,  or,  if  yoo 
prefer  it,  habitually  natural  to  yon.  Hardly  are  you  within  tho  doors  than 
you  shout  out  '  Begin  1  Begin!'  Well,  gentlemen,  how  know  ynu  whether 
ihf  '    'f  has  80  V  "        •  j^ 

rl  "  of  your  J  _   .  -ur 

•■*  ot  Ttvrtncf,  Are  centnrivc  earlier,  iia«d  to  exact  a  ttn  ><■■ 

liifii  iroiiiio'j'iui*. 
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Exeeltencivs,  as  not  to  bo  put  out,  luid  forced,  iu  consequence,  to  saj  some 

impertinences  that  may  displease  jonr  high  mightinesses  ?     We  have  had 

the  patience  to  wait  your  coming,  to  take  your  money,  with  a  much  better 

I  fTTttce  than  you  gave  it,  and  to  prepare  a  fine  now  piece  for  your  delectation. 

here  you  are  with  your  Begin  !  Begin  I  doing  your  utmost  to  spoil 

tiing.   One  would  think  from  your  uproar  that  you  cared  for  nothing 

nad  thought  of  notliing  but  the  play.     When  we  do  begin,  however,  you 

lire  hardly  so  appreciative  as  you  would  fain  have  us  beheve.  One  coughs, 

Inoother  chatten).  a  third  laughs,  and  a  fourth  faii'ly  turns  his  back  on  us  ! 

[liven  to  the  valcls  there   is  nobody  who  is  ;»'//    irulnil  metlre   le  nez. 

JFometimes  these  valets  interrupt  us  with  a  game  of  fisticuffs;  sometunes 

I  thoy  blow  pellets  through  hollow  tubes  in  the  faces  of  those  who  have  no 

f  liking  for  their  antics.     These  gentry  I  leave  to  their  masters,  who,  I  hope, 

^knov  how  to  cure  their  disease  of  insolence  with  a  plentiful  dose  of  stirrap- 

r,  whiJo  I  administer  some  small  reproof  to  those  tall  fellows  who 

I  about  during  the  play — a  thing  about  as  ridiculous  as  singing  a-bed 

or  whistling  at  the  dinner-table.     At  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  one  should 

oqjoy  what  is  going  forward,  sitting  or  standing  still  in  one's  place,  without 

fidgatiog  about.      One  of  you  perhaps  may  say  that  the  play  is  stupid.     I 

[reply.  The  more  fool  yon  to  pay  your  money  to  see  it.     Parbleu  I  cries 

»er,  stretching  his  neck  like  an  old  crane,  why  don't  you  have  inUr- 

and  /rinlei.     Burely  such  a  person  must  have  a  depraved  or  un- 

ealttyated  taste.    Pray,  what  do  you  call  the  dexterous  introduction  of 

Diana,  Pan,  or  Cupid  ?  Is  not  that  what  yon  call  an  intermr.de  ?  as  to  this 

inew.fangled  word  feinte — I  see  that  your  tongues  have  put  on  new  sabots. 

■To  ^tMo  jon  I  suppose  we  should  send  half-a-dozen  imps  swinging  through 

lie  air,  fumigate  yon  with  the  delicate  odour  of  gunpowder,  or  stun  you 

I'trith  the  clatt«r  of  a  thousand  sledge-hammers." 

The  arrangements  of  the  theatre  tended  to  produce  much  of  the 
li^isorder  of  which  BruscambUle  here  conaplains.  These  arrangements  were 
lui  simple  io  the  permanent  buildings  as  they  were  in  those  intended  for  the 
imnsement  of  a  day.  A  piece  of  canvas  stuck  over  with  white  and  blue 
•per,  to  represent  clouds,  was  stretched  above.  Bound  the  walls  were 
three  or  four  rows  of  seats  of  the  roughest  carpentry,  at  one  end 
waa  a  platform  as  rough,  intended  for  the  stage,  and  in  fiont  of  the  stage 
was  an  empty  quadrangle  called  the  parterre.  Those  on  the  lowest  seats 
coold  not  see  and  those  on  the  highest  were  too  far  off  to  hear.  The 
partarre  has  been  described  from  experience  as  "very  inconvenient  on 
Qooonnt  of  the  pressure.  There  a  crowd  of  rascals  mix  freely  with  honest 
people,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  insult  them.  They  quarrel  for  nothing, 
draw  swords  and  interrupt  the  comedy.  When  quietest  they  never  cease 
'  nhatlering,  hooting,  or  whistUng."  "  For  admission  to  the  parterre,  where 
one  Biixes  with  'rogues '  and  valeis,"  writes  another,  "  the  price  is  five 
sob,  aad  ten  to  tlie  gallery."  The  parterre,  however,  frequently  changed 
He  ehaiaetar,  and  became  the  place  of  honour.  This  happened  when  a 
gtml  personage  chanced  to  visit   the  theatre.      In  such  instances  the 
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Eorvonts  of  the  visitor  carried  scats  for  all  the  company.  Thus  Marie  da 
Modicis,  wiien  Qaeen-regent,  directed  Senect«rre,  as  Bassompierre  informs 
us,  to  send  seats  to  the  comedy  for  the  Doke  d'Epomon  and  Zamet  th« 
banker  among  others.  The  stage-properties  were  very  simple.  There 
wore  none  of  those  complicated  conti'ivances  bj'  means  of  which  a  modern 
stage  is  made  to  vary  its  appearance  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
drama.  The  same  unchanging  surface  did  duty  for  palace,  garden,  cave, 
forest,  or  burial-ground.  Every  new  scene  was  announced  by  an  actor 
coming  fonvard  and  waving  a  piece  of  tapestry — a  thing  that  reminds  one  of 
the  method  of  representing  a  wall  adopted  by  the  clowns  in  A  MiiUummar 
Ni(jht'»  Dream. 

Much  more  noted  than  Bmscambille,  indeed  the  most  famous  actora 
of  this  period,  were  Robert  Gncinn,  Hughes  Gucru,  and  Henri  Lcgrnnd. 
Early  in  their  theatric  career  these  three  formed  a  friendly  partnership, 
that  time  rendered  the  firmer.  It  was  never  interrupted  until  their  deaths, 
which  happened  in  the  same  week.  It  was  said  that  they  were  three 
bakers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Laurence,  who,  finding  themselves  impelled 
to  the  stage  by  rceistless  inclination,  united  to  take  a  tennis-court,  which 
they  turned  iuto  such  a  theatre  as  we  have  described.  This  tcnnis-coart 
stood  near  the  gate  St.  Jacques,  not  for  from  the  site  of  an  ugly  machine 
called  the  Eslrapade,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  for 
the  torture  of  the  Hugueuots,  and  the  theatre  therefore  was  known 
indifferently  as  the  Estrapade  or  the  gate  St.  Jacques.  That  Gaerin, 
Gueru,  and  Legrand  did  occupy  snch  a  place  is  certain.  It  is  also  certain 
that  one  of  the  three  was  a  baker.  But  the  rest  of  the  story  concerning 
the  origin  of  their  unity  seems  to  be  fabulous.  Legrand,  we  find,  become 
an  actor  at  the  Hiitel  de  Bourgogne  while  a  mere  child,  about  1585. 
Hughes  Gucru  played  at  the  Alarais  in  1598,  being  then  about  twenty- 
four.  It  was  said  that  he  was  a  Norman,  and  probably  with  truth,  since 
his  wife  retired  to  Normandy  after  his  death,  where  she  created  quite  a 
scandal  by  marrying  a  ijertttlhomme  of  the  province.  Robert  Guerin,  n 
Parisian  baker,  was  the  oldest  of  the  throe,  having  been  bom  not  later 
than  1551.  They  were  tragedians  as  well  as  farceurs,  but  their  renown 
was  altogether  derived  from  their  comic  powers.  They  migrated  at  times 
Irom  their  tennis-court  to  one  or  other  of  the  regular  theatres.  In  1622, 
for  instance,  we  find  them  playing  at  the  Marais.  In  these  caees  th«y 
carried  their  whole  company  with  them  and  played  their  own  pieces 
without  coalescing  with  the  permanent  troupe.  They  admitted  no 
actresses,  in  order  to  prevent  those  jealousies  which  might  tend  to  break 
up  their  partnership.  From  this  custom  probably  originated  the  story 
that  females  did  not  appear  on  the  Paris  stage  previous  to  1G34 — tiie 
dale  of  their  deaths.  And  in  it  they  found  other  advanlnges  u  weU  m 
tbo  one  specified.  They  played  the  female  parts  thcntaeWes,  and  thos 
gare  them  a  brnndth  of  humour  otherwise  onattninAble.  Each  of  tho  trio 
had  a  tragic  ns  well  as  a  ■       '  ^  1  '    "  ■■]}]»  in 

Mtious  picccx  and  l\u-Inpin  >  -■  iqdor- 
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(iitrgnille ;  tind  Guorin  was  Laflonr  and  Gros-Guillanmo.  Thoir  real  and 
tragic  uames,  however,  are  almost  forgotten,  while  Turlupin,  Gautier- 
Gorguille,  and  Gros-Galllaumo  will  live  as  long  as  comedy. 

Tnrlnpin  is  described  as  a  handsome  man  of  good  mien  in  spite  of  his 

I  red  hair.     It  is  said  that  he  bore  the  closest  resemblance  in  all  thmgs  to 

Belle,  a  celebrated  comedian  of  later  date;  that  they  had  the  same 

t&nd  figure,  that  they  played  the  same  parts  in  the  same  costume,  and 

fwith  eqnal  spirit,  and  that,  in  short,  the  diiferenco  between  them  was  no 

more  than  that  between  an  excellent  copy  and  a  good  picture — Briguelle 

of  conrso  being  the  copy.     Turlupin  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art.     Nobody 

eomposod,  arranged,  or  played  comedy  better  ;  his  situations  were  full  of 

fire  and  judgment ;  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  little  naivete.     In  private  life 

be  was  distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers  and  for  Inclinations 

which,  as  Mickey  Free  sings,  would  have  qualified  liim  for  becoming 

A  most  illignnt  Turk. 

LAU  his  children  followed  the  profession  of  thoir  sire  ;  and  bis  widow,  who 

Ibad  also  been  his  second  wife,  eventually  married  Orgomont,  an  actor  of 

lre])ale  ot  a  riper  period.     Turlupin  preferred  to  play  the  rogue. 

I        Gautier-Gurguillo  seomed  to  have  been  formed  expressly  to  play  in 

|.iarce.     Nobody  could  look  at  him  without  laughing.     Ho  was  very  thin 

hn  the  body  and  unusually  fat  in  the  face.     His  limbs  looked  as  if  thoy 

niad  been  roughly  hewn  with  a  hedger's  bill ;  they  were  more  cylinders 

lirithont  calf  or  show  of  muscle.     Over  these  limbs,  however,  he  possessed 

pemarkable  control,  being  a  very  marionette  in  point  of  posture  and  agility. 

pie  usually  wore  a  short  robe  with  a  black  body  and  red  sleeves,  and  a 

Lnask  with  moustache,  but  no  beard.     At  bis  belt  he  carried  a  pouch  and 

Itn  ink-horn  instead  of  weapon.     He  played  the  schoolmaster,  the  servant, 

PUio  master  of  the  house,  and  especially  the  Gascon.     He  generally  carried 

a  book  of  songs,  of  which  tho  airs,  as  well  as  the  rh3rmes,  were  his  own 

■compontion.     Neither  were  worth  much.     But  the  manner  of  the  singer 

hraa  ao  groteB(|ue  and  yet  withal  so  simple  and  natural,  that  these  songs 

Fbecame  quite  the  rage.     A  poet  of  the  day  gave  it  as  his  dcliborato 

'opinion  that — 

Gautirr  onra  rhonncur  que  lc3  pins  belles  dames 
m  Emprunteront  ws  vers  pour  descrire  Icur  flninmes  ; 

nrbicb  might  have  been  a  compliment  to  Gauticr,  but  was  assuredly  no 
[i  ut  to  the  taste  of  these  dames.  Tho  c/ia/uona  of  Gautier-Garguillo 

L\ I  ..:ctcd  anil  printed  in  1G30  and  reprinted  in  1631.  In  point  of  wit 

pind  delicacy  they  are  about  on  a  level  with  our  modem  music-hall  cancans, 
n  ■  "  ■  '  '  -u  the  trouble  to  compare  sundry  specimens  of  both — 
Ixi  isant  task — we  are  of  opinion  that  the  manufacturers 

kf  the  cancan  have  borrowed  largely  from  the  old  farceur.     As  a  speaker 
p},f  -  -  ■<    -npg,  Oantier  was  second  only  to  Hruscambille.     He  was  a  careful 
f  :  his  parts,  an  unusual  thing  in  those  days,  and  almost  as  good 

in  iragLMiy  as  in  comedy.     It  was  merely  necessary  to  cover  his  face  with 
^  snitablo  mask  mxl  liis  limbs  under  a  flowing  robe  to  make  him  as  good 
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a  hero  as  anybody.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  theatre  ho  was  the  grayest  of 
men ;  and  as  he  was  strictly  decorons  in  manners  and  morals,  nobody 
would  have  taken  him  for  an  actor.  His  friend  the  Abb^  Marolles  a^saree 
ua,  that  he  frequented  good  society,  where,  as  he  was  witty,  amusing,  anil 
agreeable — three  things  that  do  not  always  go  together — he  was  highly 
esteemed. 

Unqnestionably  the  greatest  of  the  trio  was  GroB-Gnillanme.  He  vas 
very  tall,  very  ugly,  and  enormously  corpulent.  Ho  wore  two  belts,  the 
one  under  the  aim-pits  and  the  other  over  the  thighs,  so  that  he  bore  no 
email  resemblance  to  a  barrel,  of  which  the  belts  might  well  pass  for  the 
hoops.  Falstaffian  in  all  respects,  he  was  not  only  witty  in  himself,  but 
the  cause  that  there  was  wit  in  others.  The  jesters  nscd  to  say,  that,  he 
travelled  half  a  day's  march  behind  his  stomach.  And  concerning  his 
belts,  Madame  do  Chevreuse  made  one  of  the  freest  mots  of  that  very  free- 
spoken  age.  On  the  stage,  where  be  preferred  female  parts,  ho  was  much 
given  to  proverbial  expressions,  playing  the  moralist  with  such  consum- 
mate absurdity,  as  "  to  draw  a  laugh  from  the  very  stones,"  He  wore  no 
mask,  merely  whitening  his  face  with  flour,  which  be  had  a  trick  of 
scattering  over  his  follow-nctors  by  the  movement  of  the  facial  mnsclos. 
He  never  could  play  sober.  Previous  to  the  performance,  he  invariably 
got  tipsy  with  his  crony,  who  like  the  one  immortalised  by  Bums  in  "  Tarn 
O'Shanter,"  was  a  cobbler.  Suffering  all  his  life  from  a  painful  disease, 
he  was  often  seen  to  shed  tears  in  the  midst  of  his  part ;  but  still  he  went 
on  unfaltering  with  his  inimitable  comedy,  until  the  theatre  shook  with 
inextinguishable  laughter.  One  of  Qros-Guillaume's  prologues,  for  he  too 
was  an  imitator  of  Brnscambille,  was  printed  in  1619.  It  is  entitled, 
Groi-Omllnumc's  advice  concernimj  cuirait  ecenls,  with  hii  mrionstranci) 
to  tlwff  iH'ople  uJio  lire  ahiayn  meddliwj  and  muddliinj.  It  is  amusing, 
and  quite  as  sensible  as  many  other  political  discourses  which  are  not 
amusing.  In  private  Gros-Guillaume  was  not  amiable.  Ho  displayed 
am  dme  base  el  ramjmnte  —  frequenting  low  haunts  and  vile  society. 
Brutal  in  manners  and  conversation,  he  was,  as  his  contemporaries 
cinphalically  pronounced  him,  "  an  old  sinner."  Towards  the  dose  of  his 
long  life  he  married  a  pretty  girl,  and  left  one  danghter,  who  became 
an  actress. 

These  three,  with  suitable  assistance,  played  what  were  called 
Tnrlupinadcs,  twice  a  day.  The  first  performance — from  one  to  two — was 
for  scholars  ;  and  the  second,  in  the  evening,  for  the  citizens.  The  prices 
of  admission  were  half  those  charged  at  the  Hotel  de  Bonrgogne  and  at  the 
Marais  ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  superior  character  of  tin  it, 

tended  to  throng  the  house.     So  successful  did  they  y  ir 

riTals  petitioned  to  bavo  tlieir  theatre  cliised.  In  former  duyn,  rirh  a 
petition  bad  never  been  found  to  fJaU.  Again  and  again  had  the  authorities 
driven  intorlopers  ignominionsly  from  the  metropolis  at  the  nail  of  tb« 
Brothers  of  the  riieviou.      '  '    at  an 

xinfortiinsito  period.      Roclni  ■  foo  of 
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[  TMlsd  intoraBU  and  prcBcripiion,  Richelion,  was  finnly  fixed  in  power.    In 

jtliis   instance,  aa  in  many  others,   Richelieu   followed  the   examplo   oi 

Heari  lY.,  and  resohed  to  see  and  judge  for  himself  before  he  condemned. 

Tarlupin  and  his  romrades  were  commanded  to  give  a  specimen  of  their 

ntcrUinmeLDta  in  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal.    It  was  not  the  first  farce  by 

I  long  way,  that  had  been  played  in  the  same  place — if  the  story-tellers 

re  to  be  trusted.     Attached  to  the  Minister's  household,  was  liaconis,  a 

^doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whom  ho  aftcrwiu-ds  created  bishop  of  Lavaox. 

^Monis  had  a  facnlty  for  pronching  burlesque  sermons ;  and  during  his 

lioaiB  of  relaxation  Richelieu  delighted  to  hear  those   sermons.     The 

politician  woald  give  out  a  text — the  naost  eccentric  he  could  find — and 

the  doctor  would  improviso  thereon  after  the  manner  of  the  preachers 

Idnring  tho  Feast  of  Fools.     Ou  these  occasions,  RichcUen  gave  strict 

[orders  that  he  was  to  be  disturbed  on  no  account.     "  People  will  think," 

was  bis  remark  to  his  confidant,  "  that  wo  are  employed  in  matters  of 

'  "a  we  are  only  employed  in  matters  of  fun."     The  anecdote  is 

i:  one  told  of  Cromwell  and  a  corkscrew. 

The  trio  came,  and  making  their  bow  to  his  great  eminence,  and  to 

I  tho  leaser  eminences  around  him,  played  their  very  best  farce  in  their  very 

.  style.     One  of  the  scenes  showed  that  tho  Paris  of  those  days  was 

[ironbled  with  an  epidemic  which  occasionally  appears  in  London,  and 

Punch  has  termed  "  servant- galism."    Gros-Guillaume,  got  up  as  a 

B,  bewails  the  miseries  to  which  her  handmaids  subject  her,  in  a 

'\!]j  laughable,  but,  unfortunately,  not  adapted  for  rehearsal. 

:  [  part  of  the  performance  is  a  quarrel  between  the  master  of 

Iho  hoDse,  Uaulier-Gurgiiille,  and  Gros-Guillaume.  So  long  as  the  contest 

is  confined  to  words  the  latter  has  the  advantage.     But  the  gentleman  is 

pushed  at  last  into  a  towering  rage,  wherein  he  snatches  up  a  sword  and 

threatens  to  slay  his  tormentor.      The  latter,  finding  him  in  earnest, 

becomes  terrified,  and  seeks  to  appease  and  disarm  him  by  a  scries  of 

supplications — the  one  more  ridiculous  than  the  other.     Finding  all  these 

useless,  and  seeing  tho  weapon  still  pointed  vindictively  at  her  breast,  she 

flings  herself — a  very  moimtain  of  flosh — at  his  feet,  and  fondling  his 

tpindleshanks,  beseeches  him  to  spai-o  her  for  the  sake  of  all  tho  saints, 

and — the  exquisite  cabbage  eoup  with  which  she  had  tickled  his  palate  the 

preceding  day.     This  last  appeal  proves  irresistible  :  "  Ah,  the  jade  !  " 

I  the  angry  man,  throwing  down  his  sword  with  an  air  of  disgust 

placability — "she  knows  my  weak  point — la  ifi-aiste  m'enjige 

Pfocoiv  mr  le  ecrur" — the  last  being  a   sentiment  which   Moore    has 

[onscrapnlonsly  appropriated  in  a  well-known  couplet.*     The  Cardinal  was 

|d«Ugfated.     He  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Ilotcl  de  Bourgogne,  reproached 

I  them  for  boring  tho  king's  loyal  subjects  with  dull  pieces,  and  commanded 

I  them,  as  a  remedy  for  that  and  ail  their  complaints — notably  their  thin 


"  Oh,  llic  liut  tnvs  of  fcclinp  niul  life  shall  (Icpnrt 
Krc  the  tante  oj  thai  inillayv  »hitll  fade  from  mj'  heart." 
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houses, — to  make  a  compact  on  fair  terms  with  the  farceurs  of  the  Gate 
St.  Jacques,  which  was  immediately  done. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  the  career  of  Turhipin,  Gantier-Gurguillo, 
and  Gros-GuilJaume  was  brilliant,  bat,  nnfortanatelj,  far  too  short.  Like 
Foote,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  parodying  unpopular  public  men  upon  the 
stage.  In  1G31  a  magistrate  contrived  to  render  himself  notorious  bj 
certain  unwai-rantable  stretches  of  power.  As  it  happened,  he  had  one  or 
two  ridiculous  peculiarities,  and  these  Gros-Guillaume  took  care  to  repro- 
duce in  his  most  facetious  manner  for  the  bouefit  of  the  play-goers. 
Immediately,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris  but  facsimiles  of  Gros- 
Guillaume  ;  every  gamin  becapie  a  gross  caricature  of  his  prototype,  to  the 
boundless  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  latter.  He  immediately  issued 
his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  three  friends,  and  entrusted  the  esocntion 
to  his  trustiest  satellites.  Turlapin  and  Gautier-Gurguille  managed  to 
got  out  of  the  way,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  disguising  or  secreting 
Uros-Guillaume,  who  was  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  chi'itelct.  Ho  was 
then  an  old  man,  eighty  it  is  said,  and  confinement  in  an  unwholesome 
coll,  away  from  the  wine-flask  and  his  friend  the  cobbler,  and  especially 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  In  thirty- 
six  hours  he  was  a  corpse.  The  news  was  communicated  to  his  comrades, 
who  died  of  grief  within  the  week.  All  three  were  interred  in  the  nsnal 
burial-place  of  comedians,  the  chnrch  of  St.  Savenr. 

Only  less  celebrated  than  Gros-Ciuillanme  and  his  friends  was  Hardonin 
de  St.  Jocqnes,  better  kno\vn  by  his  nom  de  Ihedtrr,  Guillot-Gorjn.  He 
was  typical  of  a  class  then  rather  numerous.  Originally  a  medical  student, 
he  quitted  the  profession  to  play  jack-pudding  to  a  travcUing  quack.  In 
this  vocation  he  developed  uncommon  comic  powers.  Alter  traversing 
the  greater  part  of  France,  he  was  received  into  the  company  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne,  where  he  played  by  preference  the  ridiculous  doctor. 
Hero  he  found  his  former  studies  of  much  use.  The  volubility  with 
which  ho  used  to  pour  forth  the  names  of  drugs,  diseases,  and  systems, 
used  to  amaze  the  audience.  In  person  he  looked  his  part  to  perfection. 
Ho  was  very  tall,  very  dark,  and  of  repulsive  countenance.  He  bad 
sunken  eyes,  a  prodigious  nose,  "  nez  de  pompclte,"  writes  Sauval, 
wore  a  big  wig,  and  looked  altogether  like  an  overgrown  ape.     0  ■"  i.i 

with  his  brothers  of  the  buskin,  ho  retired  to  Alelun,  where  he  <  a^: 

original  of  the  part  which  he  had  so  ofteu  held  np  to  laughter  on  the 
stage — the  ridiculous  doctor.  Only  fur  a  short  time  however.  Itetumlng 
to  Paris  he  took  a  lodging  near  tho  scene  of  liis  former  saccees,  when>  bs 
died,  as  it  seems,  of  chagiia. 

A  jack-pudding  of  grontur  celebrity  was  Taborin.  For  a  long  time  he 
rindled  the  mighty  three  of  the  Estrapado  b  popnkrity.  So  ootiiriou* 
WMhtthat  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  a  pamphlet  of  tho  >1 
fisdiog  ft&  allusion  to  him.  Ho  is  even  mentioned  by  W>' 
itrcnBus  Moli^re  of  condescending  to  imitate  his  biiffoonBry.  Tuharm  wan 
employed  by  Mrmtilor,  a  vendor  of  luuvcnal  specifies,  who  opened  it(S 
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Uliop  iu  iLo  Dcigbbonrbood  of  the  Pont-Xeuf.     Nor  could  tbe  latter  have 

Icbosen  n  belter  localitj.     Tbo  Pont-Nenf  was  the  principal  tboronghf&ro 

'of    Pari?,  and   vras   therefore   the  resort   of  ballad- singers,    cut-piirses, 

feetobats,  and  other  people  who  lived  by  their  wits.     I3rioclae  and  bis 

Ipappots  were  located  at  one  comer,  the  renowned  thimble-rigger,  Master 

[GoniD,  at  another,  the  astrologer,  Descombes,  at  a  third,  and  the  great 

[Montdor,  and  the  greater  Tabarin,  at  a  fourth.     The  place  in  which  this 

Kpoir  dispensed  fun  and  medicine  was,  as  usual,  a  tennis-court  fitted  up  as 

[a  theatre.     The  same  parties  invariablj  appeai'ed  on  the  stage.     In  the 

I  bnclcground,  beside  a  large  box  of  medicaments,  sat  a  female,  gaudily 

1  and  spangled.     In  front  stood  Montdor  and  his  man — the  one 

iy  arrayed  as  a  physician,  and  the  other  got  up  a?  a  pantaloon. 

I  former  lauded  his  nostrums  in  terms  which,  extravagant  as  they  may 

to  as,  were  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  mouths  and  writings  of  highly 

Iropnted  physicians  two  or  Uiree  hundred  years  ago.    Before  ns  lies  a  copy 

— imprinted  at  Venice,  iri.')8 — of  "  the  Four  Courtly  Infirmities  "  of  Arila, 

principal  leech  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ;   and  in  this  treatise  virtues 

I  the  most  astounding  are  attributed  to  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  hare. 

Indeed,  the  Solciccia  of  Grazziui  is  far  less  miraculous  than  the  Hare  of 

Arila.     All  that  Montdor  could  say  of  bis  remedies,  Tiibarin  very  success- 

I  fully  turned  into  ridicule.     Then  Tabarin,  questionbg  the  charlatan  on 

things  iu  general,  would  set  aside  the  reply  to  substitute  a  smarter  one 

of  h\a  own.     Tbe  proceedings  of  the  evening  always  closed  with  a  farce, 

.in  which  a  sack  played  a  prominent  part.     Sometimes  a  braggart  wai 

leuveloped  therein,  sometimes  a  pair  of  lovers,  and  sometimes  a  whole 

But  the  great  attraction  of  tho  evening  lay  in  the  questions  and 

iiinswora  of  Tabarin,  which  dealt  with  all  the  topics  of  the  day  in  a  form 

[at  once  ahrowd  and  humorous.     People  came  from  all  quarters  to  henr 

theni,  forming  a  crowd  before  tho  door  loug  before  the  hour  of  admission. 

[Like  other  popular  facotia:,  tho  "  Fantaisics  de  Tabarin  "  got  into  print. 

I  Tbo  first  edition  appeared  in  1619 ;  it  was  reprinted  yearly,  with  additions, 

I  Op  to  1C25,  and  never  did  volumes  obtain  wider  circulation  ;  they  were  in 

I  the  bauda  of  evei7body.     In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  pair  left  Paris 

Ifor  the  provinces,  where  they  were  eqnally  successful.     Tabarin  and  bis 

cr  returned  to  tho  capital  in  16S4  ;  but  by  this  time  popular  taste 

1  to  have  undergone  an  improvement,  with  which  Tabarin's  questions 

Roawors  had  not   kept  pace.      Tbe  rc-appearance  of  their  former 

rite  made  precisely  the  same  impression  on  the  Parisians  as  tho 

re-pornsal  of  the  novels  of  her  youth  on  the  aunt  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

I  Thoy  marvelled  how  they  over  could  have  tolerated  him.     A  petition  was 

J  presented  to  the  parliament  in  which  complaint  was  made  that  "Montdor, 

I-nnd  other  cliarlataus,  sang  songs  and  did  things  unbecoming  and  scandalous," 

liLnd  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  for  the  decided  interposition  of  authority 

lin  order  to  imd  the  mischief.     The  petition  was  favourably  received,  and 

were  adopted  that  at  once  and  eiTectually  silenced  tho  wit  of 

Thenceforward  \\c  hear  no  more  of  him. 


lOi 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Emkrald. 

ITT,  though  be  passed  as 
nsaal  through  Bean  Street, 
he  received  no  good-mom- 
iiig.  She  who  alone  had 
been  wont  to  greet  this 
old  beggar-man  —  for  in 
Bnch  a  pass  as  this  he  had 
almost  come  now,  seeing 
that  the  whole  of  his  break - 
last  had  been  a  crust  of 
bread  dropped  by  one  of 
bis  enemies,  the  children 
of  the  gutter — was  herself 
breakfasting  upon  sun- 
shine  in  Soho  Square.  Not 
that  he  thought  much 
about  the  matter :  his 
mind  was  too  full  of  the 
Emerald  to  think  much  of 
the  Pearl;  but  still  Lo  uii.s  aliuost  cunscions  of  a  sensation  with  which 
his  want  of  food  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  missing  his  day's  one 
trousicut  gleam  of  sunshine.  But  the  only  result  was  that  his  waking 
visions  of  the  night  were  more  vind,  more  wildly  intoxicating  than 
ever.  'Wbethor  they  were  simply  induced  by  an  exhausted  condition 
of  body,  or  whether  thry  actnally  and  in  sober  truth  streamed  oat  of 
the  Emerald,  may  be  an  open  question ;  but  it  is  certain  that  on  this 
occasion  the  stone  had  to  do  doable  duty,  and  to  make  up  for  thw 
now  unbroken  wretclieduess  of  the  day.  Not  only  so,  but  •'  '  w- 
ledge  that  ho  might  now,   at   any  moment   ho  chose,    by  di  o 

mistress  of  hif  life,  cost  all  such  wretchedness  to  the  winds  and  I 
•gain  a  '    '       ^i  even   among  rich  men,   added  in   no  slight  nuiim.. 
to  the  i  le    fascination   that   she  had    by  this    time   cotuu  to 

oxtftiM  (ivcr  this  alaro  o    the  stone.     No.  he  could  not  sir  ':is 

most  gloriooB  creature  to  nnapprcciative  hands.     There  wert   ...Ut 

indeed,  wfa«n  he  was  ready  to  sink  down  with  oxhAostioD,  at  triiicb  be 
«rsa  wool  bo  fiu*  m  to  mako  tip  his  mtod  to  do  so ;  bat  when  tb«  momcitt 
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(ur  patting  his  rcsulve  iuto  execution,  bis  heart  failed  him.     Why 

d  he  do  so  at  this  particular  moment,  when  nny  other  moment  would 

lo  jast  AS  well  ?     ^^l)y'  should  he  nut  retain  his  empress  for  just  one 

i  more  ?    He  would,  at  all  events,  pnt  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  he 

Id.    But  the  result  of  this  continual  procrastination  was  that  every 

f  delay  riveted  more  strongly  the  chains  in  ■which  ho  was  bound. 

.   is  the  slave  of  some  inconsistent  monomania  ;  and  he  wn<<, 

ier  oil,  no  more  inconsistent  than  the  dnmkard  who  knows  that  brandy 

killing  him,  who  vows  to  give  it  up,  bnt  cannot  do  so  without  just  one 

ass  more.    Every  one  knows  that  that  last  glass  never  comes. 

That  night  he   seemed  to  be  not,    as  usual,   in  some  recognizably 

altera  quarter  of  the  world,  but  in  the  verj*  depths  of  the  earth,  though 

palo,  clear,  green  light  was  the  same.     But  the  light  was  not  so 

or  BO  steady  as  before.     The  spot  in  which  he  found  himself  woa 

the  remote  recesses  of  a  virgin  mine,  in  wliich  no  pickaxe  had  as 

t  Boondud.     And  yet  the  countless  heaps  of  jewels  that  gleamed  above, 

low,  and  around  were  as  perfectly  bright  as  if  they  had  come  fresh  from 

e  bond  of  ihe  lapidary,  and  as  if  they  were  shone  upon  by  the  son  at 

X.     In  fdzc  and  in  fonn,  however,  they  were  such  as  no  earthly  eye 

Ben  or  any  earthly  haud  fashioned.     The  smallest  diamond  there  was 

'  the  idze  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  and  there  were  rubies  like  roses,  sapphires 

ufl  hyacinths,  and  emeralds  like  festoons  of  green  leoves,  from  which 

for  dew-drops,  long  stalactites,  that  gleamed  with  all  the  colours  of 

,e  opal,  and  whose  drops,  as  they  slowly  formed  and  fell,  hardened,  some 

.to  amethysls,  otheju  into  pearls.     It  was  a  cavern  of  wealth  beyond 

neeption,  and  it  was  infinite.     There  was  no  end  to  the  long  corridors 

V       ■        ohing  out  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  appeared  to  lead  into 

I  ■■  space  and  to  honeycomb  tho  whole  earth  with  a  lab3rrinth  of 

.tacombs.     Sound  was  this  time  abseut.     All  was  utter,  overwhelming 

ilenco  ;  even  the  drops  as  they  fell  made  neither  splash  nor  echo.     It  was 

>e  very  heaven  of  avarice,  in  which  he  enjoyed  at  once  all  tho  wealth  of 

irld,  and — greatest  luxury  of  all  I — enjoyed  it  all  alone.     When  he 

hand  upon  the  Emerald  itself,  ho  seemed  to  grasp  it  all — to  eiy'oy  it 

.rioa«ly  as  mere  wealth,  for  its  own  sake,  was  surely  never  enjoyed  before. 

t  as  it  wos.  he,  standing  there,  was  able  to  hold  it  in  the  hollow  of  his 

id.     It  became  moat  and  drink,  life  and  love,  fame  and  beanty,  and 

him  with  sntisfttction  such  as  cannot  be  given  by  any  of  these.     No 

that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  part  with  the  fountain  of  such 

e  beatitude ;  no  wonder  that  men  should  have  lost  ero  now  the 

omn  of  cartli  and  of  heaven  in  order  to  gain  or  to  kt^ep  it  if  it 

;hl  lo  oithers  such  visions  as  it  brought  to  him.     Gradually,  however, 

as  be  was  rorclliog  in  this  Inxnry  of  nniversal  possession,  a  faint,  greyish 

gleam  of  ''  ' '       roared,  like  an  r//«M  fntum,  at  a  distance  along  one  of 

til0  UwgL  ^,  which  had  been  thrown  into  comparative  darkness 

heavy  mist  that  exhaled  from  banks   of  mddy  gold.     This  faint, 

t  liglit  bo  instinctively  followed,  still  grasping  hard  bis  talisman, 
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and  was  slowly  overtaking  it — indeed  he  was  within  arm's  reach,  whon 
it  rcEolvcd  itsolf  suddenly  into  something  resembling  the  imsabRtftotial 
likeness  of  a  human  form  floating  in  a  pearly  vapour  of  moonlight  that 
scn-ed  it  for  a  veil.  At  the  same  time  he  emerged  through  the  side  of 
the  mountain  into  open  day,  and,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  sheer 
height,  saw  lying  beneath  him  a  vast  plain,  above  which  the  sun  was 
shining  iu  noontide  splendour.  It  was  as  if  he  were  looking  down  upon 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them.  The  veiled  form  that 
bo  had  followed  began  to  hover  upward  with  the  donbtful,  tremulous 
movement  of  a  young  bird  just  essaying  to  tty  its  newly-fledged  wings, 
while  its  moonlight  gre,>-nes8  changed  iu  the  sunshine  into  imdefined  rain- 
bow hues  that  attracted  his  eyes  from  the  prospect  below.  At  last,  all  at 
once,  as  though  its  strength  of  vriog  had  come,  it  fairly  lost  all  hnmuu 
sembliince,  and,  like  a  flash  of  white  flame,  made  a  greai  circle  through 
the  atmosphere,  though  without  quitting  the  pinnacle,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  colours  separated  and  deepened.  In  eflcct,  a  perfect  and  magni- 
ficent rainbow  arched  over  the  plain,  as  though  Iris  hurself  had  taken 
flight  before  his  eyes,  one  foot  still  resting  on  the  very  spot  whereon  he 
himself  stood,  the  other  upon  the  line  made  by  the  union  of  golden  fl^H 
and  golden  sea.  'I 

All  of  us  have  been  told  in  our  time,  and  most  of  ub  have  believed,  that 
at  tlie  foot  of  the  rainbow  is  to  be  found  a  heap  of  gold,  enough  to  mako 
the  finder  rich  for  ever.  Some  such  recoUecUou  now  occurred  to  this  no 
longer  satisfied  man.  The  true  gold,  he  felt,  was,  after  all,  there — at 
that  horizon  whose  belt  actually  shone  iu  the  golden  air  hke  gold.  All 
the  vast  plain  of  rivers  and  mountains  and  cities  and  fields  became  as 
nothing  before  the  lon^ug  that  came  over  him  to  follow  iu  her  flight  the 
apparition  of  Iris.  But  no  wings  came  to  his  misshapeu  shoulders,  nor 
was  the  rainbow  a  sobd  bridge  for  his  ungainly  feet.  Nothing  was  left, 
then,  but  to  cast  himself  from  his  high  place  and  to  set  out  on  foot  to  the 
spot  where  lay  the  only  treasure  that  was  not  his  own.  The  sheer  down- 
fall of  a  thousand  feet  in  front  of  him  filled  him  with  no  sort  of  fenr.  It 
was  the  broad  calm  sea  that  lay  beneath,  from  which  rose  a  di&tuut  echo 
of  such  sougs  as  Lorelei  might  sing,  were  her  aims  extended  to  break  and 
to  invit«  his  fall.  But  a  weight  held  him  back,  in  spite  of  his  longing. 
The  Empress  of  the  Emeralds  paralysed  foot  and  hand,  and  numbed  cvi-u 
heart  and  eye.  Gradually,  as  ho  waited,  struggling  in  vain  for  the  power 
to  cast  himself  down,  the  sunshine  grew  less  golden,  and  the  unutttunU 
but  foiuiliar  green  light  returned,  absorbing  into  itself,  little  by  Uttle,  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  itself,  which,  before  long,  grew  well-nigh  invinbU. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  univen>o  were  taking  one  all-pervading 
hue ;  KB  though  the  Emerald,  hitherto  content  with  transforming  his  ono 
wretclied  room  into  a  palace  of  light,  were  filling  with  itself  all  the  cortli^ 
all  the  BOB,  and  all  the  sky.  The  effect  wus  ovenvholminuly  fascinalin^H 
Ho  clung  tii !  ■  dfor 

at«  power;  tli'    ,^  ■.a  bo 
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shbuld  understand  and  attain  his  whole  soul's  undefined  and  inexplicable 
daaiie. 

The  rainbow  had  now  passed  away,  and  earth,  sky,  and  sea  had  fused 
tiiemselrea  into  a  mist  of  emerald  twilight  with  which  he  himself  was 
satnrated,  body  and  sonl. 

He  sank  down  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  dronlten  torpor,  in  which  he 
was  incapable  even  of  gaining  his  mattress.  Still  he  dreamed,  but  his 
dream  was  no  longer  a  Tision.  It  was  made  up  of  fantastic,  inconsequent, 
inconsistent  images  that  defied  memory  and  defy  intelligible  description. 
Only  one  idea  did  he  recall  to  mind  when  he  awoke :  it  was  that  of  the 
form,  wrapped  in  the  mist  of  opal,  that  had  for  an  instant  led  him  into 
open  day,  and  had  thrown  a  bridge  across  the  world. 

He  woke  before  it  was  light,  and,  to  his  terror,  found  that  the  talisman 
had  dropped  from  his  hand.  In  an  agony  of  anticipated  loss  he  lighted 
another  candle — ^for  that  by  the  light  of  which  he  had  dreamed  was  now 
burned  out — and  sighed  with  relief  to  find  it  lying  on  the  floor  beside  him. 
But  he  was  terribly  weary.  So  he  returned  it  to  its  casket,  and  the  casket 
to  its  hiding-place.  As  he  did  so,  the  faint  moonlight  that  entered  the 
window  was  for  a  moment  obscured  by  some  object  of  which  the  shadow 
was  thrown  across  the  floor.  He  started  in  a  panic,  and  his  trembling 
ears  seemed  to  catch  the  sounds  of  footsteps  hurrying  from  the  back 
conrt. 

But,  &int  and  exhausted,  he  was  incapable  of  feeling  further  excite- 
ment, even  that  caused  by  fear.  So  he  at  last  threw  himself  upon  his 
bed,  and  slept  once  more,  dreaming  this  time  of  meat  and  bread,  and 
gnawing  his  talons  in  his  dreams  out  of  very  hunger. 

He  was,  in  fact,  actually  starring ;  and  yet  he  had  but  to  say  a  single 
word  to  become  a  millionaire. 


CHAPTER  xriT. 

Pbarl. 

The  days  passed  by,  and  there  was  still  no  one  to  say  "  Good  morning, 
Nathan  Levi  1  "  so  that  the  Emerald  Lad  to  do  double  duty  more  and 
more.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  its  possessor  actually  and  consciously 
missed  the  greeting  to  which  he  had,  in  a  way,  become  accustomed :  he 
had,  actnally  and  consciously,  at  least,  never  taken  much  notice  of  it. 
But  the  &ct  remains  that  he  daily  became  more  and  more  infatuated  with 
his  treasure.  He  was  content  to  be  the  jest  and  by-word  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  order  that  he  might  live  his  own  life  of  dreams — which, 
however,  never  again  led  him  out  into  the  open  air.  They  became 
emerald -hned  more  and  more. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  Felicia  Grode  became  Felicia 
Cranstoim.  As  every  one  knows  what  a  wedding  is  like,  I  need  say  no 
more  of  hers  than  that  it  was  a  very  "  one-horse  "  affair  indeed.    The 

toxh  xzn. — ^No.  161.  6. 
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bride  and  bridegroom  set  out  for  an  orthodox  mouth's  travel,  which,  for 
reasons  given  before,  shall  not  be  described.  Mr.  Grode,  though  the 
wedding  had  been  condncled  on  strictly  economical  principles,  and  as 
quietly  as  the  bridegroom  himself  could  desire,  had  in  more  important 
matters  behaved  most  generously. 

"  Lissy  is  my  only  child,"  ho  had  said.  "  When  I  go  off  the  hook 
she'll  get  all  I've  huiig  on  them.  Be  what  you  like — artist,  scribbler, 
shoe-black  :  it's  all  one  now.  Any  way,  Lissy  '11  have  enough  for  bread 
and  cheese,  and  I  daresay  sho'U  lot  you  have  a  bite." 

Arthur  had  resolved  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  make  his  own  way 
uU  the  same.  Bat  oven  he,  with  all  his  pride  and  independence,  could 
not  refuse  to  allow  his  wife  to  be  provided  for  by  her  own  father. 

At  last,  however,  the  honeymoon  was  over,  and  to  these  two  it  bad  for 
once  deserved  its  name.  A  day  or  two  after  their  return,  "  Arthor,  mj 
boy,"  said  his  father-in-law,  "  I  have  good  news  for  you.  Did  yon  aver 
hear  speak  of  a  big  stone  called  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandtihor-T-wbere- 
ever  that  may  be  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Nor  read  about  it  ?  " 

"  No.     Wliat  is  it  ?  " 

<'  It's  the  biggest  emerald  in  Uie  world — that's  what  it  id.  It'<  worth 
sis  millions." 

"  Bix  millions  !     It  must  be  something  like  an  emerald." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  boy !  " 

"  Why,  the  largest  diamond " 

"  Is  worth  no  more  than  five-and-a-half,  reckoning  in  the  regular  war. 
It  belongs  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal." 

"  Then  this  emerald  is  the  most  valuable  jewel  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Jnst  so.     And  yon  may  raise  near  its  whole  value  on  it  this  verv  day." 

"I?" 

"  You." 

"  \Vlint  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  'What  1  say.  The  Czar  of  Caspia  pledged  it  with  your  grandfuth<r 
— never  paid  any  interest,  of  course." 

Even  the  most  aupraclical  of  men  may  fairly  be  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  being  the  actual  legal  owner  of  Bomething  worth  six  million  pounds,  espe- 
cially when  he  has  believed  himself  not  to  be  worth  a  penny  of  his  own. 

"But  how  was  it  tbiit  it  was  never  included  in  the  accounts  of  tii# 

Uuikruptty  ?  "  ho  asked.     "  How  do  yi<u  know  of  it  ?     How " 

'  Easy,  my  boy !    8t«tc  reasons — Becreey— don't  you  see  ?    So  your 

Bdiatber  stowed  it  earc/ully  away,  out  of  sight,  for  gafetr,  and  died 
nuddenly.na  you  know,  withoat  tt'lliiij,' a  soul  where.  I  had  kBOwn  so  mnch.'* 

"  .\r 

"  \\  i  I  )iUf)iiiwi'J  (hv  utoiui  ti:i>3  hi>i-,Ti  rnti-i'ia^ 

"  And  JioM-  . 
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"  It  tarns  ont  I  was  wrong — ^better  lack  for  joa.  Yoa  remember  that 
magpie  at  yoar  sale  ?  Well,  tliat  old  sinner,  Levi,  most  have  known  there 
ma  something  in  the  wind ;  so  I  ran  him  ap,  jast  to  find  oat  his  game. 

Though  how  he  coold  have  gaessed " 

"  It  was  concealed  in  the  pictare,  then  ?  " 

"  Of  coarse.  And  he's  as  good  as  owned  it.  I've  been  taking 
counsel's  opinion  while  yoa  were  away.  Levi  no  more  bought  that  stone 
than  he  bought  the  moon.  It's  still  yonr  secnrity  for  the  original  debt, 
and  for  the  interest,  too,  if  the  owner  don't  take  advantage  of  the  Statute 
of  Limitations.  We  can  take  proceedings  to  recover  it  from  old  Levi 
And  yoa  needn't  be  afraid  of  any  one  saying  anything  about  the  Statute. 
The  Czar  wants  it  for  a  week,  and  '11  pay  np  all  arrears  like  a  man,  and  a 
round  sum  for  hire,  besides." 

Arthur  felt  like  a  hero  of  the  Thonsand  and  One  Nights.    "  Why,"  he 

said,  "  that  will  come  to " 

"  Say  five  million  pounds.  It'll  cost  something,  of  course,  to  com- 
promise with  Levi — secrecy's  essential,  you  know — say  two  handred 
thousand.    Bat  that's  a  baghotel." 

"  Foot  million  eight  handred  thousand  pounds  I "  exclaimed  Arthur, 
with  glistening  eyes.  "  Let  me  see,"  he  said,  eagerly ;  "  my  poor  father's 
liabilities  were  five  million  six  handred  and  ninety-five  thonsand  poands. 
That  was  redaced  by  assets  to  five  million  ninety-five  thousand ;  that  by 
the  results  of  the  sale  to  four  million  seven  handred  and  ninety-five 
thousand,  still  nnpaid.  Not  so  much  as  the  worth  of  the  Emerald !  Seven 
handred  and  ninety-five  from  eight  handred — five  thousand  pounds  over — 
a  clear  two  hundred  a  year  for  Felicia  and  myself,  when  all  is  paid.  Thank 
God,  I  shall  be  free  once  more,  and  my  father's  name  redeemed." 
Mr.  Grode  reeled  back  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow. 
"What?"  he  cried  ont.  "  Surely  you  don't  mean — why,  the  pro- 
ceedings in  bankruptcy — ^you've  paid  already  three-and-eigbtpence  in  the 

pound " 

"  The  bankruptcy  can  be  annulled,  surely  ?" 

"  And  you  left  with  the  stone  like  a  dead  weight  round  yonr  neck  I 
It  '11  be  a  long  time  before  you  can  raise  money  on  it  again,  I  reckon — 
unless  you  do  business  in  letting  it  out  for  evening-parties." 

"  Then  it  mast  lie  by,  I  suppose — perhaps  to  save  my  children,  as  it 
will  have  saved  me." 

"  Any  one  to  hear  you  would  think  you  were  in  earnest." 
"Is  it  not  the  only  course  for  a  man  of  honour ?  Think  for  a 
moment.  To  make  use  of  this  emerald  in  any  other  way  would  be  almost 
a  fraud.  Had  my  &ther  lived,  the  debt  on  the  jewel  would  have  been 
included  in  the  assets  of  the  house.  He  would  never  have  been  bankrupt ; 
not  a  soul  would  have  suffered  by  our  fall.  Oaght  I,  then,  to  benefit  by 
this  mere  accident  of  its  existence  being  unknown  ?  Ought  I  not,  as  a 
matter  of  the  most  ordinaiy  duty,  to  use  such  a  chance  as  he  would  have 
used  it  had  he  known  ?  " 

0-«i 
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"  And  Lissy  ?    Tliink ;  you  would  never  Lave  known  about  this  i 
but  for  me.     And  I  certainly  did  not  tell  yon  of  it  for  tbe  benefit  > 
creditors."   The  thunder  was  rapidly  gathering  on  Mr.  Grode's  brow.     He 
had  never  entertained  much  respect  for  his  son-in-law,  but  such  a  piece  of 
lunacy  as  this  was  beyond  all  bearing. 

"  Felicia  will  be  none  the  worse,"  Arthur  answered,  "  for  our  doinj; 
what  is  the  only  honest  thing  to  do." 

"  The  only  piece  of  tomfoolery.  Why  your  creditors  themselres  will 
be  the  first  to  laugh  at  you.  Ah,  I  see ;  you  think,  perhaps,  they'll  get 
wind  of  the  aflalr  ?  Not  they,  unless  yon  please.  I  certainly  sba'n't  be 
the  one  to  tell  them." 

"  I  can  scarcely  see  what  difference  that  makes  as  to  my  own  dnly." 

"  You  mean  to  say  you'll  throw  away  this  emerald,  the  finest  stone  in 
all  creation,  worth  six  millions  sterling,  and  at  this  moment  worth  five 
millions  to  the  back  of  that,  for  the  whim  of  a  baby  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  mean  to  say  that  I  intend  to  restore  the  honour  of  onr 
house." 

Mr.  Grode  was  beginning  to  lose  his  own  self-respect :  to  think  thai 
for  the  second  time  in  his  life  he  himself  had  acted  like  a  fool.  But  then 
how  was  any  sane  man  to  expect  to  have  to  deal  ■nith  scruples  so  fine- 
drawn as  to  make  their  owner  a  fit  subject  for  Earlswood  or  Hanwell  ? 
Still  to  give  in  to  them  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  too  monstrous  to  bo 
thought  of  for  a  moment. 

'•  You  young  blockhead  !  "  he  began.  And  then  he  went  on  to  point 
the  new  career  that  was  open  to  his  son-in-law :  how,  with  Arthur's  wealth 
and  his  own  business  qualities,  the  house  of  Cranstonn  and  Grode  wonld 
become,  not  like  that  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstonn,  only  one  of  the  first, 
but  the  very  first  in  the  world.  He  tempted  him  with  prospects  that 
wonld  have  templ«d  a  Stoic.  Arthur  should  have  nothing  to  do  but 
amuse  himself  as  he  pleased:  he,  Grode,  would  do  all  the  work,  and  be 
content  with,  comparatively  speaking,  the  smallest  conceivable  profit. 
But  to  all  his  baits — which,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  thrown  with  very 
little  tact — Arthiir  was  as  deaf  as  a  sailor  of  Ulysses  in  presence  of  tho 
Sirens. 

At  last,  even  Mr.  Grode  could  not  but  sec  that  he  was  dealing  not  on^ 
with  a  madman,  but  with  an  obstinate  madman  besides.  There  was  only 
one  thing  led  to  do  after  all  his  persuasions  had  iguominiouiily  failed  ; 
and  he  was  not  the  man,  especially  when  he  was  fairly  in  a  rage,  as  be 
was  now,  to  think  twice  about  doiug  it. 

"Look  li'  '  iin,"  ho  said.  "'When  I  gave  you  my 
girl — in  a  bm  i>o  it — I  didn't  go  to  give  her  to  u  fullow 
that  would  take  her  gtraight  ofi'  on  the  road  to  ruin.  I  went  in  tike  a  raao 
for  forgiving  and  forgetting,  and  letting  bygones  b«i  bygone*.  But  you're 
a  spendthrift  and  a  fool.  You  fling  nbimt  vonr  moui<y  as  if  it  were  dirt, 
and  tla<u  waste  your  time,  which  i^  i  .  in  ilanbiug  r  i 

you're  not  fit  to  paint  aChcqurrs  l.t  :.    ^^  .uo  Borir.    1  caii 
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voar  IftriucdB  :  and  if  my  fool  of  a  daughter  likos  to  take  after  her  own 
ici],  hi  Lor,  that's  nil.     Thc-in  as  won't  work,  shan't  eat — that's  my 

I  tnmed  her  out  of  doors  onc«,  and  I'll  do  it  again,  as  sure  as 
'  name's  Peter  Grodc.     And  what  I  say  I  stick  to." 

The  vaniish  of  the  indulgent  and  generous  father  cracked,  and  tho 

no  Mr.  Grodo  appeared  once  more.     But  where  appeals  to  interest  fail, 

eat«  are  not  likely  to  succeed.     Perhaps  Arthur  was  a  little  nettled  by 

be  sneer  abont  Uie  Chequers  and  the  Blue  Boar,  for  every  man  has  his 

Bt  Tanity  ;  but  certainly  ho  was  disgusted. 

'  I  don't  call  wanting  to  pay  one's  debts  being  a  spendthrift,"  he  said. 

I  And  if  you  do  tarn  your  own  daughter  out  of  doors,  I  have  a  right  to 

Bpport  her  now ;  and  I  both  can  and  wiU.     Wc  si'cm  to  have  misunder- 

>«nl  one  oniither  most  maiTeilously." 

Ni.  Grode   felt  that  he  had  made  a   mistake.     "Ah,  you're  right 

here,"   ho  replied,  with   an   afl'ectation   of  largo-minded   tolerance   for 

liur's  foUy.     "  Come — ^you'll  think  better  of  it — I  can't  help  speaking 

you  knew.     Go  and  talk  it  over  with  Lissy ;  and  if  she's  such 

I I  simpleton  as  you'd  make  her  out  to  be,  why  her  mother  played 
me  false,  that's  all." 

"  Of  coarse  I  shall  talk  it  over  with  my  wife.     And  if  she  does  not 
Ic  the  matter  with  my  eyes,  she  is  not  what  I  take  her  to  bo.     And  as  to 
stone  ?  " 

"  Blow  the  stone  I     Wliai  docs  it  matter  when  you  might  as  well  pitch 

i  into  tho  Thames  ?     What  do  I  know  ?     Didn't  I  say  old  Nathan  Levi 

it '?    You  may  go  and  sec  him  if  you  like — and  much  good  may  it  do 

1  wash  my  hand;*  of  it.     But  mark  my  words — I'll  have  no  idiot 

a  daughter — no  spendthrift  for  a  son-in-law.     Do  you  think  I  took 

on  from  tho  gutter  for  the  pleasure  of  spending  my  own  money  on  yon  ? 

1 1." 

And  BO  he  went  out,  banging  the  door  behind  him.    He  had  once  more 
ade  up  bis  mind. 

Bat  Arthur  had  as  certainly  made  up  his  altso.     It  was  not  with  any 
lUntion  of  bebg  bduccd  to  change  it  that  he  consulted  Pearl,  who — need 
[be  said  ? — fully  realised  his  expectation  that  she  would  look  at  the  matter 
roagb  his  own   glasses.      Indeed  she   was   fool   enough   to   be   even 
bchantcd  with  hor  hnsbnnd's  determination,  which,  to  her  nnbusincss- 
^e  mind,  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  hero :  and  none  tho  less  because  her 
I  gn-w  u  httic  dim,  half  at  regurdiug  vrhat  she  looked  upon  as  a  sub- 
uid  patlietie  piece  of  self-sacrifice,  half  at  the  sudden  downfall  of 
some  of  her  castles  in  tho  air.    But  she  let  them  collapse  and  fade  away 
tioat  actually  shedding  a  whole  tear. 

Hut  bo,  I  am  ashamed  to  sny,  who  had  been  proof  against  coarse 
teats  and  still  coarser  tcmjitntiou,  felt  hulf-iuclincd  to  yield  when  ho  8.iw 
{•yea  moisten  with  brightness  and  found  her  so  willing  to  submit  to  fate, 
Dply  bocauso  it  came  in  the  guise  of  honour  and  self-sacrifice. 

'  Bui,  aiy  darling,"  be  said, "  do  you  know  what  this  means  ;  are  you 
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willing  to  go  back  with  me  to  a  hard  life  with  a  doubtful  end  ?    If  I  wcro 
alone.  I  would  not  think  twice — I  would " 

«'  Do  you,  then,  regret  that  you  are  not  alone  ?  "  she  asked,  by  way  of  I 
answer,  pressing  herself  to  hira  more  closely. 

"  My  own  Pearl  1  Do  you  nsk  me  if  I  regret  bebg  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world  ?    But  you  I    How  can  I  force  you  to  giro  up  all  for  me  9 '' 

"  And  would  yon  then,  for  my  sake,  regret  doing  what  >-ou  know  to  be 
the  only  right  thing  to  do  ?  Wo  ai-e  together  to  help  each  other  do  what 
is  right,  not  to  make  doing  right  harder.  Do  yon  think  I  do  not,  for  your 
sake,  regret  our  return  to  poverty  ?  Heaven  knows  I  do  1  But  I  should 
regret  ten  thousand  times  more  yonr  doing  what  you  thonghl  wrong,  and 
your  doing  it  for  mo." 

The  argument  was  simply  unanswerable — at  least  to  him,  supported 
as  it  was  by  eloquence  far  beyond  that  of  words.  But  still  there  was 
something  mysterious  in  the  whole  affair,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
could  only  bo  cleared  up  by  an  interview  with  Nathan  Levi.  A  more 
practical  man  would  have  gono  first  to  see  his  solicitor;  bat  Arthur 
Cranstoun  was  not  a  practical  man. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 

Nathak  Levi  at  Home. 

Mb.  Grode  had  told  him,  in  the  course  of  his  preamble,  the  address 
of  the  old-clothesman ;  but  he  had  some  little   difficulty   in  finding  it. 
There  are  few  men  who  are  perfectly  versed  in  the  geography  of  the  Seven 
Dials.     And  it  was  still  more  bewildering  to  him  in  that  he  was  searching  i 
therein  for  the  abode  of  Ihe  concentrated  essence  of  riches. 

Ho  felt  a  little  ashamed,  after  the  manner  of  fastidious  people,  at 
enterbg  the  slop-shop,  from  which  emanated  the  iodescribably  unpleasant 
odour  that  hangs  about  the  dwellings  of  misers  and  paupers.  A  lean- 
ribbed  cat  darted  out  as  hu  entered,  as  if  fl}ing  from  a  kick  :  it  must  have 
been  of  a  singularly  hopeful  temperament  if  it  had  expected  anything 
more.  When  ho  was  fairly  inside,  though  it  was  broad  daylight,  hu  conld 
scarcely  see  for  dust  and  gloom :  ho  might  have  been  surrounded  by 
emeralds  for  anything  that  he  could  tell.  Having  waited  in  vain  for  a 
minute  or  two,  he  began  to  tap  impatiently  with  a  coin  upon  the  conntor. 

There  hod  been  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  in  the  plar^  wh«'.n  ho 
first  I'ntercd  it,  and  it  now  scorned  to  proceed  from  the  room  at  the  bock, 
of  which  the  door  was  just  ajar.  Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  have  bo«n 
otherwise  than  ^'ar,  fur  tlie  lock  had  been  pavt-ned  or  Mold  for  old  brass 
long  ago.  He  had  not  the  Rli(j;htest  wbh  to  be  an  eaveKdroppor,  but  cotiM 
D' '  lont  of  a    '  '  for  tbo 

'»'      ,  :  o --  :ac'H.    One    ...  -omAa ; 

the  otb»r  was,  doahllpss,  the  shopkeeper  in  persou. 
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Levi.  Qo  Knj  vith  yon,  old  woman.  Vot  can  I  do  ?  I  rould  'elp 
her  if  I  conld  'elp  myshelf.  But  vot  can  von  do  in  theshe  'ere  timesh  ? 
There— yon  shee  my  pocketsh.  I  vill  tnm  them  ont.  There  iah  thish 
von  'apenny.    That  i^  all  I  can  shpare — for  vy,  that  ish  all  I  'are. 

The  Woman,  All  you  have  !  All  yon  have,  when  yon  are  rolling  in 
gdd  up  to  your  eyes — all  the  street  says  so  I  Only  a  halfpenny,  when 
your  own  mother,  that  bore  yon  and  was  a  slave  to  you,  is  dying  at  home 
for  want  of  bread — when  the  hospital  or  the  house  must  be  her  home 
soonl 

Levi.  Oh  I  it  ish  enough  for  to  drive  von  vild. 

The  Woman.  Wild  1  I  should  think  so,  you  unnatural,  you  ungracious 
monster  1    There's  for  your  hal^nny  1 

And  there  was  a  sound  as  of  the  breaking  of  a  window-pane. 

Levi.  0  Moshesh  1  Vill  you  be  quiet  ?  I  vill  do  vot  I  can.  Vere 
ia  she? 

Tlie  Womim.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  thinking  you  might  care  to  know? 
Why,  with  just  a  roof  over  her  to-day — perhaps  with  the  earth  over  her 
to-morrow.     If  you  want  to  know  more,  yon  must  come. 

Levi.  Why  didn't  she  send  to  the  Babbi  ?  Yy  didn't  she  come  on  the 
Shynagogne  ?    There  ish  lotsh  of  people 

The  Wotnan.  She  send  to  the  Babbi  ?  She  come  on  the  Synagogue  ? 
She  let  them  all  know  that  the  widow  Levi  was  deserted  and  left  to  die 
by  her  only  son  ?     That  her  Nathan  was  what  he  is  now  ? 

Levi.  Voman  I  vill  you  be  the  death  of  me  ? 

The  Woman.  It  is  you  will  be  the  death  of  her.  If  you  had  been  as 
poor  as  yon  seem,  yon  would  have  come  to  her,  as  you  did  when  you  were 
poor  before.  But  gold  has  eaten  into  your  soul.  You  have  become  mad 
with  greed.  You  are  not  the  first  who  has  starved  himself  for  the  sake 
of  gold ;  but  the  first  who  has  left  his  own  mother  to  die  of  hunger,  you 
are  I  Ah  1  you  may  try  to  look  mo  in  the  face — ^I  defy  yon  I  If  I  had 
but  strangled  you  in  your  cradle,  ay,  as  many  a  one  would  have  strangled 
a  monster  like  you  I 

Levi  (after  a  long  pause).  Voman,  it  ish  all  true.  I  'ave  no  money — 
not  von  'apenny  now.  That  vosh  my  lasht,  and  you  'ave  tosshed  'im  avay. 
I  wonld  give  all  I  'ave ;  bnt  'ow  can  I  give  nothing  at  all  ? 

The  Woman.  Who  wants  you  to  give  nothbg  at  all  ?  It  is  something 
she  wants,  to  keep  her  &om  starving.  And  she  will  die  before  she  seeks 
it  of  any  bnt  yon — that  would  kill  her  with  shame.  You  wUl  not  ?  I  am 
to  go  back  and  tell  her  that  her  son,  her  Nathan,  wanted  to  send  her  a 
halfpenny  to  keep  her  alive  ? 

Levi.  Oh  !  vot  vill  become  of  me  ? 

The  Woman.  Will  yon  come  to  her,  then  ? 

Levi.  Vot'sh  the  nshe  ?    I  am  shtarving,  too. 

The  Woman.  You — yon  starring  I  Yon,  who  know  how  to  coin  gold  ! 
Do  yon  tell  that  to  me  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool,  to  believe  such 
»  lie? 
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Leui.  I  have  told  you  the  truth — if  I  vosh  dying,  I  could  do  no  mor 
Leave  mo  in  pcashe. 

Thr  Woman.  Yes,  I  will  leave  you  to  such  peace  as  your  boards  will 
give  you.  But  1  -will  leave  you  Bomcthing  ehe,  aa  well.  Your  mother 
will  not  curse  yon,  even  now.  But  I  will  leave  yon  a  mother's  curse,  all 
the  same.  And  you  fhtill  be  cursed ;  yes,  with  all  the  curses  of  all  the 
mothers  of  Israel.     May 

The  reader  shall  be  spared  her  long  and  passionate  imprecation, 
coached  in  language  that  would  be  worse  than  out  of  place  here.  Arthur 
himself  shuddered  as  he  heard  it,  and  could  almost  guess  from  his  own 
bonsatious  what  must  have  been  its  effect  npon  the  Jew. 

'\Micn  it  was  finished,  the  door  opened,  and  forth  came  an  old  Jewess, 
who  would,  as  she  then  appeared,  have  passed  for  the  double  of  the  Witch 
of  Endor.  She  hurled  a  scornful  and  angry  glance  at  Arthur,  as  if  ho, 
too,  had  been  in  the  conspiracy  to  let  Mrs.  Levi  die  of  hunger,  and  grief, 
itud  shame.  But  he,  unutterably  shocked  by  the  story  of  which  be  bad 
been  an  involuntary  auditor,  stood  in  the  doorway,  and,  as  she  passed, 
touched  her  hand  with  the  piece  of  gold  with  which  he  had  been  tapping 
on  the  counter.  She  looked  at  him  with  sudden  astoniiihment,  but  her 
lingers  clutched  over  the  coin,  and  then,  without  a  word  or  gesture  of 
thanks,  off  she  went  mattering  and  droning  to  herself  along  the  street. 

Arthur  thought  he  might  as  well  foUow  her  example,  at  least  by  taking 
himself  off,  and  postponing  his  visit  to  a  more  opportune  time ;  but  just 
then  Nathan  Levi  himself  entered  the  shop,  looking  wild  and  haggard — 
more  like  a  maniac  than  a  sane  man — and  more  hideous  than  ever. 
Arthur,  who  had  never  seen  him  before,  started  at  the  sudden  apparition. 
Surely  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  the  address :  this  horrible-looking 
wretch,  on  whom  nature  and  poverty  seemed  to  have  set  the  seal  of  evi], 
who  inhabited  this  miserable  abode,  and  who  appeared,  either  from  greed 
or  from  necessity,  to  have  left  his  owu  mother  to  die  of  hunger,  could  not 
be  even  the  temporary  possessor  of  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar.  But 
still  oven  he,  young  as  he  was,  had  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know 
that  all  things  arc  possible,  in  which  respect  he  was,  so  far,  wiser  than 
Mr.  Grode.  The  Jew  also  started  on  seeing  a  gentleman  in  his  shop ; 
and,  rubbing  his  head  all  over  with  his  l:irge  red  bands — ringless  now — 
oa  if  to  wake  himself  from  a  dream,  hurried  behind  the  connter. 

'•  Vot  can  I  do  for  you,  mishter  ? ' ' 

The  voice,  too,  was  startling  to  unnccustomod  curs,  Ixiiug  wi-ak  auii 
shrill  and  grating. 

•'  Pray  is  your  namo  Levi — Nathan  Levi  ?  " 

"  I  am  Nathan  Levi,  mishter." 

"  And  mine  is  Cranstonn." 

"  CrauBbton  '?"  asked  the  Jew,  with  ii  sudden  trembling  all  over.  Ml 
he  glanced  unconsciously  towards  Uie  door  of  his  treagiiro-hoaso.     "  Vot. 
tho  shon  of  tho  poor  goutluman  vot  'aogod  'imsholf  ' 

The  firnt  impulno  of  Arthur  was  to  swing  the  ncDRter  over  luo  conuter, , 
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and  to  send  him  in  a  heap  into  the  comer  of  the  shop,  or  into  the  gutter 
outside ;  bat  the  question  was  so  plainly  dictated  by  want  of  delicacy  of 
nature,  rather  than  from  any  offensive  intention,  that  he  stayed  his  hand. 
Besides,  the  Jew  himself  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistakei  though  he  was 
incapable  of  seeing  in  what  way. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Cranetoun,  of  Cranstoun  and  Crans- 
toun,"  answered  Arthur,  "  of  whom  I  beg  yon  will  speak  with  proper 
respect,  or — but  now  to  business.  My  father-in-law,  Mr,  Grode,  has  told 
me  some  curious  news  about  an  Emerald  belonging  to  the  Czar  of  Caspia, 
which,  it  seems,  ought  to  be  in  my  possession,  but  which  he  asserts  to  be 
in  yours." 

"  In  mine  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Jew,  throwing  up  his  hands  in  well-acted 
amazement.  "  An  Emerald  in  these  handsh  ?  "  he  went  on,  holding  them 
out,  as  if  for  Arthur's  inspection,  and  groaning.  Certainly  they  did  not 
look  likely  hands  to  be  so  honoured. 

"  Do  yon  know  Mr.  Grode  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

"  Know  'im  ?  I  should  think  sho :  'e  is  the  greatesht  shconndrel 
unhung." 

"  Yon  may  not  know  that  you  are  speaking  of  my  iather-in-law,  Mr. 
Levi."  But  the  indignation  this  time  in  Arthur's  eyes  was  not  so  severe 
as  his  words. 

"  I  beg  of  you  a  thoushand  pardonsh,  Mishter  Cranshton.  But,  all 
the  shame,  Mishter  Grode  doesh  not  alwaysh  shay  vot  ish  true ;  and  if  he 
'ash  told  you  that  I  'ave  thish  Emerald,  or  anything  but  nothing,  'e  'ash 
told  you  a  lie  ash  big  ash  Shaint  Paul'sh." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  so,  perhaps  you  will  have  no  objection  to  tell  me 
all  you  know  about  the  matter.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do 
anything  for  nothing ;  if  you  know  anything  about  the  Emerald,  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  tell  me." 

Arthur  spoke  with  more  compassion  in  his  voice — the  man  and  his 
surroundings  looked  so  miserably,  so  hopelessly  poverty-stricken. 

"  I  Yould  tell  you  all  I  know  for  von  shingle  shikshpensh,  for — 'elp 
me  Moshesh  I — ^I  'ave  not  tashted  food  thish  day.  I  'ad  von  'a'penny  to 
buy  myshelf  shome  bread,  and  that  I  'ave  losht  out  of  the  vindow.  Jusht 
yon  give  a  look  round,  mishter.  Jusht  you  look  at  theshe  old  shlopsh, 
that  no  von  vill  buy ;  at  that  old  candleshick ;  jusht  yon  look  at  me.  No 
table,  no  bed,  no  dish,  no  chair,  no  shtove ;  and  jusht  yon  look  in  there," 
he  went  on,  throwing  open  the  door  of  the  back  room,  which  looked  even 
more  poverty-stricken  than  what  was  called  the  shop.  "  There,  that  ish 
my  bedroom ;  that  'eap  of  shtraw  ish  on  vot  I  lie.  You  shee  the  vindow 
ish  broke,  and  I  cannot  'ave  'im  mended  ;  for  vy  ?  I  'ave  not  money  to 
buy  a  cmsht.  All  yesterday  I  vosh  raking  the  gutter  for  shtalksh  of  cab- 
bagesh.  I  am  a  poor,  wretched,  shtarving  old  man.  Yesh,  jusht  look 
round  vnnsh  more,  and  shee.  Thish  ish  I — thish  ish  my  'oushe ;  and 
you  come  here  to  look  for  Emeraldsh  I  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  shrill  and 
bitter  langh,  clasping  his  bands  together,  and  shedding  tears  that  turned. 
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his  pock-marks  into  briny  pools,  "  Do  yon  think  I  keep  Porn  locked  np 
in  my  pocket — that  I  who  shtarve  shovild  refashe  vot  thoy  'avo  offered  mo 
— von  'nndred  and  fifty  thoushand  gnincash — two  'nndrod  and  twonty-five 
thoushand  poundsh  ?  " 

His  arguments,  his  proofs,  were  irresistible  ;  and  Arthor  looked  doyra 
in  a  sort  of  shame.  Ho  had  himself  known  the  first  bracing  sting  of 
poverty;  but  absolute,  utter  wont,  such  as  this,  he  had  never  even  seen  ; 
and  there  is  always  something  in  such  a  sight  that  makes  one  almost 
ashamed.  Is  it  that  wo  then  feel  how  wholly  wo  set  at  naught  the  plain 
command  that  has  been  kid  upon  ns  to  sell  all  that  we  have,  and  give  it 
to  the  poor  ? 

Arthur,  in  his  excess  of  delicacy,  considered  how  he  should  set  about 
to  relieve  this  extreme  need — in  which  he  conld  not  but  believe — wilhout 
wounding  susceptibilities  that  might  lie  hid  even  beneath  this  loathsome 
ontside.     But  his  delicacy  was  superfluous. 

"  Mishtcr  Cranshton,"  said  the  Jew,  "can  yon  shpare  me  a  few 
coppersh  to  buy  me  a  meal  ?  I  vosh  a  rich  man  runsh,  and  I  find  it  'ard 
to  shtarve."  ^ 

Arthnr  emptied  his  pockets.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  that  is  all  I  have 
abont  me :  I  will  moke  it  more  if  I  can." 

Levi  grasped  the  coins  eagerly.  "  Blessh  you,  mishter  I "  he  uid. 
But  Arthur  did  not  wait  for  his  thanks — he  was  on  hia  way  home,  revolving 
many  things. 


chapter  xv. 

Facts  and   Fancies. 

Mb.  Grode  was  never  very  long  in  making  up  his  mind,  nor  very  much 
longer  in  taking  action  when  his  mind  was  made  np.     There  was  one 
thing  that  mast  be  done,  and  there  was  one  thing  that  mnst  not  be  done. 
What  mnst  be  done  was  to  get  hold  of  the  Groat  Emerald  in  time  for  the 
great  Caspian  marriage.     ANliat  mnst  not  be  done  was  to  let  his  nnpnie- 
tical  and  impracticable  son-in-law  know  anything  more  about  the  matter. 
A  snm  like  five  million  pounds  must  not  be  lost  to  the  family — moaning 
to  himself — to  satisfy  any  Quixotic  nonsense  whatever.     There  was  a 
grand  scena  that  evening  between  him  and  Arthur  and  Felicia,  in  which 
the  two  latter  performed  a  duet  of  terribly  ondatifol  children.     Mr.  Qroda 
was  net  a  hypocrite  by  nature  :  that  ia  to  say,  he  was  a  hypocrite  only 
when  ocxrasion  required,  and,  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  faypocriiiy, 
was  apt  to  run  into  the  other  extreme  and  to  be  a  little  too  plain-spoken* 
And  bo  really  and  honestly  did  not  feel  himself  to  bo  in  the  vroog : 
Arthar'R  rnndnrt  did  really  srem  to  liim  to  bo  a  most  Belli»h  and  ni\}ai- 
tifiable  .  ;n  lunacy.     And  80  his  anger  and  his  disifuit  ran  dotp 

and  his  ......  ...ii  high.    Frlieia  of  conrse  stood  by  her  hosband  maa- 

folly,  if  it  is  lawfiil  to  una  vucb  a  word  in  speaking  of  to  tliorongb  • 
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woman,  and  altogether  proved  herself  bo  unworthy  of  her  paternal  descent 
that  her  father  vras  more  than  jnstified  in  disowning  her.  At  last  this 
dofnestic  squabble  was  bound  to  end  in  open  war.  Sanity  was  a  neces- 
Mry  condition  of  peace  on  one  side,  jastice  on  the  other  :  while  what  one 
tide  considered  sanity  the  other  held  to  be  injustice,  and  what  the  other 
side  considered  jastice,  the  one  held  to  be  sheer  insanity.  This  being 
so,  and  after  Mr.  Grode  had  given  a  great  many  pioccH  of  his  mind, 
eoncbed  in  any  words  that  happened  to  come  uppermost,  to  his  two 
children ;  after  he  had  accused  Artfaoi'  of  reckless  extravagance,  of 
childish  idiotcy,  of  selfish  disregard  for  his  wife  and  for  his  wife's  family, 
of  ingratitude,  and  linnlly  of  hiiving  corrnpted  Felicia's  mind  and  even 
of  having  obtained  her  on  false  pretences  ;  after  having  called  him  pro- 
digal, spendthrift,  fool,  fortUDe-hunter,  idler,  vagabond,  sedneer  and 
swindler,  and  Felicia  idiotic,  uugratefol,  rebi.-llious,  and  another  name  or 
two  which  a  tongue  less  coari^e  than  bis  would  have  avoided  even  in  its 
jost  anger,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  two  objects  of  his  wrath  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  reply  by  leaving  their  present  home  without  even 
aakisg  for  their  portion.  Indeed,  from  the  stylo  of  language  in  which 
Mr.  Orodo  indulged  himself  on  the  subject,  it  seemed  as  though  this 
proOMding  was  just  what  he  intended.  To  speak  plainly,  he  turned  them 
out  of  doors,  and  cleared  the  field  for  turning  the  profits  of  the  Emerald 
to  reasonable  account. 

It  does  not  take  many  days  sometimes  for  whole  mouths  to  roll  by, 
espociallr  to  hearts  that  are  full  of  hope  and  love.  Many  days,  indeed  ? 
Hony  hours  rather.  Bat  when  hope  nnd  love  are  the  only  treasures  that 
either  hearts  or  hands  possess,  the  hours  change  even  into  minutes.  For 
without  Ihf  aid  either  of  hojK}  or  of  love  the  passage  from  bad  to  worse, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  is  always  travelled  at  a  gallop.  "  111  tell  you  who 
Time  gallops  withal ;  " — it  is  not  only  with  a  thief  to  the  gallows,  but 
a  man  who  every  day  finds  himself  poorar  than  the  day  before. 

Once  more  Arthuj'  Cransloun  had  to  set  to  work  to  redeem  his  fortune 
In  his  own  way ;  to  work  not  for  fame  or  for  pleasure,  but  for  bread.  But 
good-will  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily  synonymous  with  power.  It  is 
not  less  true  because  it  is  unsatisfactory,  that  a  gentleman  almost  always 
drops  into  the  background  when  he  is  matched  with  professional  runners.  He 
is  above  jostling  and  cross-running,  and  does  not  take  his  training  kindly ; 
they  are  not.  and  they  do.  Your  great  artist  has  almost  invariably  been 
m»  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  not  one  who  has  been  degraded  to 
than.  But  though  this  is  so,  and  though  poverty  very  soon  came  to 
knock  at  the  door  in  Newman  Street,  love  did  not  make  so  much  as  even 
s  flatter  of  his  wings  towards  the  window.  Perhaps  it  was  only  because 
hs  was  afraid  of  soiling  them  in  the  diogy  and  nncomfortable  atmosphere 
ontsido  ;  but,  whatever  the  reason  may  have  been,  he  obstinately  remained. 
Indeed,  Felicia  seemod  to  develop  in  the  cold  in  a  way  for  which  her 
sister-flowers,  for  the  most  part,  roq^niro  hot-house  culture.  It  is  oven 
poseiblo  that  she  may  have  done  her  husband  some  little  harm,  speaking 
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after  the  manner  of  the  world,  by  rendering  Lis  own  anxiuties,  his  own 
outward  troubles,  loss  hard  to  bear,  even  as  she  had  in  the  first  instance 
rendered  his  sacrifice  more  easy. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  romance  of  poverty.  Roses  are  never  weary 
of  growing  among  the  brambles,  and  not  the  less  so  because  they  are  so 
apt  to  he  hidden  by  the  brambles  among  which  they  grow.  But  this  is 
too  large  a  topic  for  present  consideration  ;  and  to  those  who,  like  those 
with  whom  we  are  at  present  concerned,  are  themselves  straggling  through 
the  bramble-bush,  the  roses  are  apt  to  be  far  less  conspicnons  than  the 
thorns. 

The  outward  history  of  Arthur  Cranstoun  was  something  like  this. 
He  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  studio  and  set  to  work  upon  a  picture, 
living  at  first  npon  a  few  pounds  that  be  had  about  him,  and  which  ho 
fiincied  that  he  was  thereby  investing  in  a  speculation  upon  the  security 
of  his  genius  and  industry  that  was  to  bring  him  in  interest  nt  the  rate 
of  at  least  ten  thousand  per  cent. — a  dream  which  Felicia  shared  to  his 
heart's  content.  But  even  these  fevr  pounds  did  not  last  as  long  as  they 
hhould  have  done,  in  reasonably  economical  hands.  Not  only  were  small 
pleasures  too  often  preferred  to  absolute  necessities  but  not  a  few  of  th«  J 
few  sovereigns  somehow  contrived  to  get  rid  of  themselves  in  aiding  old ' 
Mrs.  Levi  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  a  little  longer ;  indeed,  some  of  them 
even  secretly  found  their  way  into  the  bands  of  her  son.  Arthur  had  told 
Felicia  their  miserable  story,  and  the  latter  could  not  rest  until  she  bad 
paid  a  visit  t-o  the  mother,  and  had  sent  anonymously  to  the  son  more 
than  the  donors  could  spare.  There  w-as  not,  in  short,  a  single  prudential 
maxim  that  was  not  set  at  defiance  by  this  extravagant  pair,  from  "  A 
bird  in  the  hand  "  to  "  Charity  begins  at  homo."  They  insisted  on  prc- 
fen-ing  the  two  birds  in  the  bush,  and  on  being  kind  to  others  to  Buch  an 
extent  aa  to  be  unkind  to  themselves.  Meanwhile  it  need  not  bo  said 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  gron-tb  of  the  great  picture  that  was  to  set  i 
vvcrytbiug  to  rights,  the  sovereigns  got  fewer  and  fewer,  until  at  lastt  ^ 
hud  Felicia  been  the  lady  of  some  Eliot  or  Armstrong  of  the  good  old 
Border  days,  she  would  have  served  him  up  a  pair  of  spurs  for  his  break- 
fast as  a  delicate  way  of  putting  it  that,  if  he  wanted  his  breakfast  at  all, 
ho  must  either  use  or  eat  them. 

On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  however,  they  both  breakfasted  and 
dined  upon  a  ring  of  little  value  belonging  to  Arthur ;  on  the  second,  oo 
a  pair  of  ear-rings  belonging  to  Felicia.  But  as  it  must  yet  b«  a  long 
time  before  the  picture  could  be  exhibited,  and  as  the  united  stock  of 
pawuable  articles  was  small,  something  decisive  must  be  done  to  keep  tha 
pot  boiling  till  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  should  open  in  May. 
So  he  paintfid,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  working  almost  d>y 
and  niyhl,  the  r  '  '      t-t  in  «  prodiluvian  stylo  : —  j 

1.  The  ri»^;  -.  I 

2.  Kaiut  Iiawr(inr«  on  the  UridiroD.  I 
8.  ChsoR.                                                                                                 I 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  do  what  he  could,  not  one  of  these  three 
great  vorks  found  a  purchaser.  Not  only  bo,  but  his  seclusion  lost  him 
all  his  acquaintance,  except  one  or  two  men  as  hard-np,  or  almost  as 
hard-op,  as  himself.  It  was  a  pity.  The  man  had  something  in  him, 
and  he  was  doing  his  best ;  bat  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation  terribly. 
He  at  last  became  a  sort  of  Bernard  de  Palissy,  without  the  divine  spark 
that  made  the  madness  of  the  great  potter  a  higher  wisdom.  As  for 
Felicia,  while  he  thought  she  was  attending  to  his  own  wardrobe,  she  was 
very  often  engaged  with  those  of  other  people.  It  is  easier  to  find 
employment  for  the  needle  than  for  the  brush ;  and  if  she  had  only  been 
a  girl  of  sense,  instead  of  wearing  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  obtain  dry 
crusts  she  would  have  made  her  husband  also  throw  down  the  brush 
altogether,  even  if  he  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  broom.  But  then  she 
was  not  a  girl  of  sense;  so  she  came  out  strong  in  her  own  way, 
encouraging  him  when  he  was  despondent,  giving  him  rest  when  he  was 
weaiy,  and,  bo  far  firom  giving  even  so  much  as  a  passing  regret  to  the 
flesh-pots  or  to  the  stalled  ox  of  Russell  Square,  resting  content  vnth  her 
manna  and  with  her  dinner  of  herbs. 

This  was  their  rate  of  living,  reckoning  each  item  at  the  sum  to  which 
it  would  amount  in  the  course  of  the  whole  year : — 

Weekly  bill  for  lodgings,  &c X40 

Food    _.. _ 25 

Clothes   10 

Pointing  materials    60 

C!oal  and  light  „ -  3 

Stationery 1 

Hospitality  _ „ 2 

Miscellaneoos  items 10 

Amosements _ „ 0 

Spent  opon  Mrs.  Levi,  and  similar  pieces  of  extravagance  40 


Total   jtlSl 

And  this  was  their  rate  of  income,  reckoned  in  the  same  manner : 

Allowance  made  by  creditors f  100 

By  writing  for  Magazines  10 

By  giving  drawing-lessons   .._ 20 

By  sale  of  pictar«s. 0 


Total    JE130 

That  is  to  say,  there  was  every  week  a  balance  of  about  11.  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  account,  which  had  to  be  made  good  in  order  that 
existence  might  be  supported  in  the  poorest  way.  If  the  family  should  in 
due  time  happen  to  increase  in  number,  it  would  be  a  bad  look-out  indeed, 
unless  it  is  true  that  God  never  sends  months  without  sending  food  to  fill 
them — a  doctrine  which  is  by  no  means  recognized  by  political  economists. 

Does  the  reader  know  what  the  above  balance-sheet  means  ?  It  is  to 
be  hoped  not.    For  it  means  dinners  of  dry  bread  and  water,  with  the 
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occasioDnl  ftdditicni  (if  moat  as  a  medicine  rather  tban  &s  food  :  it  means 
the  existence  of  two  people  in  two  very  small,  very  barely  furnished  rooms 
that  must  answer  all  the  purposes  of  bedroom,  kitchen,  studio,  dimng- 
room,  reception-room  and  work-room,  with  a  prospect  of  having  to  serve  for 
a  nursery  as  well ;  in  which  the  mistress  has  to  bo  at  once  both  cook, 
honsemaid,  dress-maker  and  tailor :  it  means  toil  without  recreation :  it 
means  clothes  iu  whoso  company  no  one  would  wish  to  bo  seen  even  by  a 
stranger :  it  means  loss  of  all  acquaintances :  it  means  the  expenditure 
(if  all  one's  energies  upon  the  groat  question  of  how  to  obtain  enough 
food  to  escape  starvation  :  it  means  darkness,  hunger  and  cold.  A 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  ycai-  is  a  splendid  income  for  a  skilled 
mechanic  ;  it  is  a  sufficient  income  for  many  a  lawyer,  surgeon,  or  clergy- 
man :  but  for  people  like  Arthur  and  Felicia  it  means  the  very  brink  of 
absolute  pauperism.  And  then,  worst  of  all,  there  was  the  feeling,  shared, 
though  not  expressed  by  both,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  he  or  she 
would  be  in  comfort.  And  yet  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  these  two 
would  have  given  up  their  poverty  for  an  empire  if  the  empire  had  to  be 
ruled  alone.  Their  labour  of  body  and  mind  seemed  to  be  endless,  oB' 
profitable,  vain  ;  and  yet  they  also,  after  their  fashion,  had  a  good  re^ 
for  it  after  all. 

"  How,  in  the  name  of  ill-fortune,  do  these  people  live  ?  "  asked 
brother  pwnter  of  another  after  they  had  on  some  rare  occasion  interrnpti 
Arthur's  toil  fur  an  hour,  and  borne  into  his  hermitage  a  stray  breath 
from  the  outer  air.  "And  then  to  think  that  he  should  go  on  making 
these  frightful  daubs,  that  no  one  will  dream  of  buyiirg,  when  that 
beautiful  pirl  is  8tar^'ing  by  his  side.  He's  a  good  follow,  all  the  same 
— but  whenever  I  look  upon  that  most  unholy  family  of  his  and  thou 
upon  Mrs.  Cranstoun,  I  feel  inclined  to  pitch  huu  out  of  window,  and  bis 
picture  after  him." 

"And  can-y  ofl'  the  lady?  Well,  any  way,  he's  a  warning  againal 
matrimony.  But,  seriously,  can't  you  persuade  him  that  he  will  uc\ei 
make  anything  of  painting  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  should  sipeak  to  the  wind.     If  ho  Joesa  i  re 
remonstrance  in  that  girl's  eyes,  he  certainly  won't  listen  to  the  words 
wisdom  as  they  come  from  me.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  sort  of  insanity 
yielding  to  good  advice  ?     Besides,  she's  tea  times  worse  than  he.     I 
believe  she  thinks  him  a  second  Raphael." 

"  At  all  cvent.s  he  might  take  her  for  his  model,  instead  of  the 
,  of  chiu-ch  windows."     . 

"  Ah,  if  he  could  do  that  I    But  I  don't  blame  hliu  ibr  not  doing 
uposabilities.    I  expect  those  opal  eyes  would  be  a  cut  abore  Titiiin,  or 
smts  jon  or  nw. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  pounds  to  spare." 

"  And  I  wish  I  ha<l  the  moon.  Only  sending  that  lo  UiA  OnUMttntnn' 
nxrtild  be  tending  coal*  to  Nowcaelle." 

It  woH  ocrtftinlj  a  mystery  how  and  vrbero  the  wcpktr  MToriigo  nfi 
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fettnJ.  Arlliar  hinisolf  did  not  know — be  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
ytork  lo  heed.  Ho  probnWv  thnutrbt.  us  such  men  fire  npt,  to  think,  thftt 
ft  came  of  itself. 

Put  Bfnnp  one  knew  :  find  ihfit  was  uo  other  ihiiu  Nnthi\n  Levi. 

One  night  ho  had  the  wildest  dream  of  all,  nnd,  in  its  way,  the  most 
glorions.  To  do  him  jtistico,  he  had  had  n  hard  struggle  with  himself 
And  with  the  absorbing  love  of  his  whole  life  when  he  had  learned  from 
Jnditb  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  choose  between  indulgence  in  his 
wild  passion  and  the  very  life  of  his  mother.  But  thn  more  ho  tried  to 
overcome  the  fatal  influence  of  the  Great  Emerald,  the  more  strong  its 
influence  grew.  He  could  not  port  with  it,  come  what  would.  He  might 
feed  on  garbage  with  the  homeless  curs  ;  he  might  leave  his  own  mother  to 
staire,  ho  might  destroy  himself  body  nnd  soul ;  but  he  could  not  give  up 
his  dreams.  On  the  night  in  question — it  was  some  time  after  his  inter- 
view with  Aitbnr  Cnuistomi — he  fancied,  when,  his  wretched  day's  attempt 
at  toD  being  over,  he  sought  his  shrine,  that  the  floor  close  to  the  trapdoor 
was  not  in  the  precise  state  in  which  he  had  left  it  in  the  morning.  It 
■was  not  that  anything  was  dislodged,  for  there  was  nothing  to  dislodge, 
nor  was  it  as  though  the  trapdoor  itself  had  been  moved  ;  but  the  process 
of  concealment  was  with  him  so  minutely  precise  and  elaborate,  that  he 
noticed  even  if  a  single  grain  of  the  small  dust-heap  that  he  used  to  sweep 
<rter  the  hiding-place  when  he  went  out  for  the  day  had  been  blown  by  the 
wind  into  a  different  position.  On  this  occasion,  he  thought,  or  fancied, 
that  the  pile  of  dust  was  by  no  means  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
it — aa  though  it  had  been  swept  over  the  trap  with  mathematical  and 
excessive  care,  instead  of  with  the  studied  negligence  to  which  he  had 
trained  his  hand,  in  order  to  throw  ofT  the  scent  any  prying  eyes.  But, 
although  his  instinctive  feeling  of  alarm  wa.s  on  this  occasion  more  decided 
than  nsual,  as  being  drawn  from  a  visible  cause,  he  was  too  accustomed  to 
it — for  the  possible  loss  of  the  Emerald  was  his  terror  by  night  and  day,  as 
long  OS  he  was  not  actually  holding  it  in  his  hand — to  dwell  upon  it  long, 
though  it  was  with  a  sinking  heart  and  trembling  claws  that  he  blew  away 
the  dttst  and  raised  the  square  of  board.  Thank  heaven,  his  panic  had 
deceived  him :  there  lay  the  casket  as  before,  and  there  within  it  lay  the 
Emerald,  safe  and  sound. 

He  look  up  his  nightly  position  on  the  floor,  placing  the  wax-candle 
so  that  its  rays  might  fall  full  upon  the  stone,  which  he  pressed  to  his 
heart.  But,  whether  he  was  more  weary  and  exhausted  than  usual,  or 
whether  his  passing  panic  was  still  heavy  upon  him,  somehow  or  other  the 
mist  of  green  light  did  not  seem  to  exhale  from  it  so  quickly  as  usual. 
There  seemed  a  dnlness  about  the  crystal  that  was  new  and  strange,  and, 
as  h«  bent  over  it,  ho  did  not  seem  to  see  into  its  depths  quite  so  pro- 
foondly  as  on  former  occasions.  But,  nevertheless,  all  the  old  fascination 
wa.H  still  there,  and,  as  he  gazed  and  meditated,  wrapped  in  himself  and 
in  his  idol,  tho  passbg  thoughts  to  which  it  gave  rise  failed  not  at  last  to 
gather  themselves  into  life. 
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There  is  no  need  to  describe  at  length  another  vinioa.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  that  which  came  to  him  that  night  was  such  as  to  transcend  all 
the  others.  It  seemed  as  thongh  the  precious  stone  was  detemiined  to 
exhaust  to  the  utmost  its  magical  power  in  order  to  console  him  for  all  ho 
had  undergone  for  its  sake.  Ho  was  no  longer  only  the  high-priest  of  the 
temple  :  it  was  to  himself  that  the  altar  was  raised,  and  that  the  murmur- 
ing of  many  voices  rose  into  a  full  hymn  of  praise  and  glory,  not  of  men, 
bnt  of  Seraphim.  There  was  no  need  to  seek  for  anything :  he  had 
become  self-sufficing  and  all -containing.  And  the  vision  seemed  to  baro 
lasted  for  millions  of  years — to  have  been  without  beginning,  and  to  bo 
without  the  prospect  of  an  end.  Past  and  future,  inextricably  commingled, 
seemed  to  evolve  from  themselves  a  changeless  present,  which  took  the 
visible  form  of  white  sunlight,  and  which  made  itself  audible  in  mnsical 
tones  infinitely  varied,  but,  through  all  their  modulations,  connected  and 
blended  int<:i  one  unvaiicd  note  that  ran  through  them  all.  And  all  this 
was  himself,  NatJian  Le'v-i — for  in  nowise  did  he  lose  his  separate  self- 
consciousness.  Out  of  very  caprice,  he  played  with  the  universe :  ho 
desired  all  sorts  of  impossible  and  inconsistent  things,  and  lo  1  they  were. 

His  mere  volition  had  become  creative  power.  He  revelled  in  this 
new  sense  of  infinite  strength,  of  infinite  existence,  for  a  longer  time  than 
he  usually  bestowed  upon  his  dreams.  He  was  simply  incapable  now  of 
fooling  hunger  or  thirst,  or  weariness  or  cold  ;  incapable,  even,  of  feelingj 
a  sting  of  conscience,  now  that  there  was  no  more  any  right  or  wrong  but' 
as  ho  willed.  And  still,  throughout  all,  he  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
bo  tho  very  same  Nathan  Levi  who  spent  his  days  in  trying  to  buy  and 
sell  worn-out  clothes  in  one  of  tho  poorest  streets  of  Soho — who  had  but 
a  short  while  since  to  beg  a  meal  of  one  who  was  almost  as  poor  as  he. 
lie  laughed  a  harsh  and  grating  laugh  as  this  grotesque  companionship  of 
himself  with  himself  entered  his  mind  that  would  have  sent  into  a  fit  of 
terror  any  one  who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  it,  and  then  stretched 
his  limbs  out  through  tho  universe  again.  It  was  lucky  for  the  eai-s  of 
the  ow'ner  of  the  shadow  that  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  come  between 
the  Emerald  and  the  moon  that  his  visits  to  the  window  had  ceased  some 
time  ago.  At  last,  however,  for  he  was  still  mortal  after  all — the  risioa^ 
bcgau  to  grow  confused,  and  then,  overcome  by  intense  excitement,  he 
crawled  to  his  filthy  mattress  once  more. 

The  next  morning  he  passed  through  Bean  Street,  as  usual.  As  ho 
).,iss,.(l  Madame  Comet's,  he  passed  also  ii  girl  who  was  leaving  it  with  a 
I'ljiullo  under  her  arm,  and  who  looke<l  up  nt  him  oa  he  passed,  and  said  : 
"  Oood  morning,  Mr.  Levi  I" 

And  80  it  was  that  ho  knew,  without  knowing  it,  huw  :ii  l(  ;vsi  .''omo  of] 
the  twenty  shillings  a  week  wore  oarued. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Nathak  Lkvi  Abroad. 

KoTuiNG  more  than  this  over  took  placo  between  these  two ;  for  to  her 
"  Good  mornings,"  which  he  now  received  every  day,  he  answered  never 
a  word.  Bnt  he  must  hare  repUed  to  them  in  some  silent  and  unconscious 
■wttv,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so  often  repeated ;  tmless,  indeed,  they 
had  been  repeated  only  to  tease  him.  But  Felicia  had  far  too  much  to 
think  about  to  amuse  herself  with  teasing  an  old-clothesman.  Indeed, 
shi-  in  reality  thought  very  little  about  the  matter  at  all.  It  had  been  a 
matter  of  habit  with  her  to  look  "  Good  morning"  to  him  while  she  had 
been  an  inmate  of  the  hIancJnssirit :  and  now  that  she  had  returned  to  it 
M  an  out-poosioncr,  it  was  easy  and  natural  for  her  kind  nature  to  fall 
into  nid  kmdly  wars.  At  first,  it  may  be  remembered,  she  had  taken 
notice  of  him  because  he  was  hideous,  and  WTetched-iooking,  and  poor, 
and  an  object  of  hate  and  derision  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now  she  did 
60  because  be  was  in  some  sort  an  old  acquaintance.  His  silence,  too, 
wms  an  Additional  cause  for  this  slight  act  of  charity ;  for  had  ho  spoken  to 
her,  there  is  little  donbt  bnt  that,  with  all  her  courage,  she  would  have 
tMkcn  to  her  heels  and  nm  away. 

Her  friendly  notice  of  him,  slight  and  purely  instinctive  and  thought- 
less as  it  was,  had  ah-eady  been  of  some  service  to  him  as  a  sort  of  patent 
to  pass  along  the  not  too  polite  or  considerate  street  without  being 
molested.  She  had,  though  she  used  to  come  and  go  without  speaking  to 
a  soul  but  her  fellow-workwomen,  somehow  managed  to  become  both 
respected  and  popular.  Perhaps  it  was  by  reason  of  that  lady-like  look 
of  hers,  which  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  shabbiness 
of  her  app-irel ;  {lerhapa  it  was  that  Elise  had  been  making  her  story,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  known  to  an  outsider,  a  subject  for  neighbourly  gossip, 
Mith  the  addition  of  romantic  touches  of  her  own.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
Felicia's  ajgis  was  broad  enough  to  defend  her  proU-ijcn,  of  whom  she  had 
more  than  one,  inclusive  of  a  homeless  mangy  dog,  and  a  crippled  child  ; 
BO  that,  though  Levi  was  still  regarded  as  an  ogre,  ho  no  longer  ran  the 
risk  of  having  one  of  his  eyes  knocked  out  by  a  stone,  or  his  old  hats 
scattered  about  the  pavement  and  rendered,  if  possible,  less  valuable  than 
tlicy  were  already. 

He  had  never  paid  much  attention  to  Felicia's  greeting  on  former 
occasions  ;  bnt  on  its  renewal  after  so  long  an  interruption,  he  could  not 
but  feci  a  setisHtiou  as  of  having  found  something  that  had  long  been  lost. 
It  was  exactly  as  though  an  infallible  clock  had  stopped,  and  had  then 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  taken  to  go  on  again.  While  it  had  been  in 
the  hnl'  '  .',  no  one  had  noticed  its  striking,  to  which  the  ears  had 

been  jii  Muf  by  habit.     But  it  was*inissed,  though  only  through 

the  substitntion  of  one  sort  of  silence  for  another ;  and  when  it  began  to 
strike  again  it  was  with  the  welcome  voice  of  an  old  friend  speaking  to 
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CMS  that  were  no  longer  deal",  bat  glad  and  sarpriscd.  It  was  oven  so 
that  the  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Levi,"  of  Felicia,  struck  npon  the  old- 
clothesman's  ears. 

And  she  was  like   a  clock   iu   another  seusc  also,  by  which  in  all 
weathers  he  might  tell  the  hoars,  making  np  for  the  loss  of  his  watch, 
I  Avhich  had  long  gone  the  wny  of  all  watches  so  soon  as  money  becomes  of 
I  more  yalne  than  lime.     Every  morning,  wet  or  iine,  she  was  thero  to 
receive  or  to  deliver  up  the  supply  of  work  at  which  she  laboured,  while 
her  husband  was  toiling  at  his  mm/num  ojms.     Next  to  the  Emerald,  she 
was  the  one  event  of  his  monotonous  round  of  dayi.     At  last  he  carni^ 
somehow  to  mingle  in  his  mind  the  two,  as  if  they  made  one  double  but 
inseparable  idea.     The  Emei-ald,  indeed,  lost  none  of  its  old  fascination, 
and  the  terrible  sacriiices  that  ho  had  made  for  its  sake  bad  rendered  its 
L  possession  more  necossair  to  him  than  ever ;  but  it  had  come  to  losa  (d 
I  little  of  its  own  original  splendonr,  and  to  supply  Ihe  loss  by  reflecting  ■ 
light  that  was  not  its  own.  ■ 

His  history  was  now  complete.     He  had  sacrificed  Lis  whole  fortune, 

all  the  commouost  comforts  of  life,  all  natural  instincts  of  u&'cctiou,  his 

wholo  self,  body  and  soul,  for  the  sake  of  this  talisman,  to  which  ho  was 

now  almost  bound  to  cling  with  the  grasp  of  desi>eration — which  he  most 

now  force  to  make  up  to  him  fur  oil  things,  and  in  spite  of  all.     It  had  to 

stand  to  him  in  place  of  wealth,   comfort,  friouda,  relations,  mistress, 

queen,  and  goddess,  all  iu  oue.     And  so,  in  effect,  it  did,  and  moro.     It 

carried  him  above  and  beyond  tho  world,  to  which  there  was  left  no  link 

to  bind  him,  and  which  ho  therefore    bated  and  loathed.      One  who 

dwells  in  a  world  of  spirits  and  miracles  cannot  but  look  with  scorn  and 

disgust  upon  daily  life  and  all  its  ways.     Only  as  he  looks  upon  tho  world 

so  must  ho  expect  tho  world  to  look  upon  hiui.     No  wonder  that  his 

neighbours  regarded  him  also  with  contempt,  tempered  only  by  fear ;  nu 

t  wonder  that  the  gentle  heart  of  Felicia,  to  which  fear  and  contom]'' 

P  known,  regarded  liim  with  an  unconscious,  unsympathetic  and  n  .  :^ 

sort  of  pity  that  found  expression  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  voice  whenever  shtt 

saw  him.  She  saw  no  visions  and  dreamed  no  dreams  ;  she  I '  *' "        f 

his  superiority :  andyet,  had  she  known  of  it,  his  very  superii'  1 

have  rendered  him  only  by  so  much  the  more  a  subject  for  hercompiit^n'ri. 

It  may  bo  remembered  that  tho  Cratistouns  had  been  of  very  considoi- 

ablo  service  to  old  Mrs.  Lexi  in  helping  her  to  live,  if  that  con  bo  called 

Ul)eing  of  semco  under  ti'  iml  in  this  intorcoin  t 

Phad  been  tho  natural  •^■-  i,  it  is  doubtful  il'  i 

herself  would  have  accepted  assistnnco  except  ignorantly  and  by  deputy. 

Ono  day  Felicia  was  accompanied   in   her  usually  solitary  walk  to  tli 

'■/(incfctWnV  by  the  old  woman,  who  hud  found  occasion  to  pay  a  TiaH  I 

her  patronoHs. 

The  lord  of  the  enchanted  palaco  passed  by  as  usual. 
"  Good  morning,"  said  Kchria.     The  old  woman  started,  epnt  on  ibc 
(pxinoil,  and  t>og»Q  to  matter  inaudibly. 
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"Do  yoa  knov  that  poor  old  man?"  asked  Felicia,  obserring  her 
companion's  emotion  at  the  sight  of  her  protege. 

"  That  is  the  son  of  mj  nustrefis." 

"What,  Nathan  Levi?" 

"  Yes,  he  who  wonid  have  left  his  mother  to  die  of  hanger,  had  it 
not  been  for  yon,  and  who  has  left  her  to  die  of  grief  and  shame,  in  spite 
of  yon." 

"  He  ?    Why  he  looks  himself  the  very  image  of  starvation." 

"Ah,  looks!  Bat  Nathan  Levi  isn't  the  man  to  keep  poor.  He 
started  in  life  with  a  dozen  lemons ;  and  in  twelve  months  had  tnmed 
them  into  twelve  hundred  pounds  t  As  long  as  he  has  even  so  much  as 
himself  left  to  sell,  he  is  a  rich  man." 

But  Felicia,  knowing  firom  her  own  personal  experience  how  easily 
money  is  lost  and  how  hardly  gained,  and  being  unable  to  judge  except 
firom  appearances,  was  incapable  of  seeing  in  the  apparent  pauper  even  so 
much  as  the  potential  millionaire :  so  that  the  knowledge  of  who  her 
acquaintance  was  increased  her  interest  in  him  and  her  pity  for  him  ten- 
fold. On  the  next  occasion  of  her  meeting  him  she  dropped  iuto  his  hand 
a  small  coin  or  two.  He  glared  at  her  wildly  for  an  instant,  and  then 
began  to  thank  her  no  less  wildly,  and  in  such  terms  that  she  was  alarmed. 
She  began  to  think  that  the  poor  creature  was  touched  in  the  brain,  and 
it  was  with  additional  gentleness,  if  such  a  thing  could  be,  that,  having 
overcome  her  first  feeling  of  fear,  she  greeted  him  on  succeeding  days. 


chapter  xvii. 

The  Cuxjk  stops  again. 

Onck  more  the  days  became  weeks,  and  the  weeks  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
torn  themselves  into  months.  'The  hour  at  which  Mr.  Smith  was  to 
receive  the  Emerald  into  his  temporary  possession  was  drawing  very  near. 
Meanwhile,  two  events  had  happened :  the  Holy  Family  was  completed, 
and  Mrs.  Levi  had  taken  her  leave  of  all  things  in  this  world,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cranstoun  being  foolish  enough  to  spend  almost  the  last  of  their  few 
coins  in  giving  her  a  decent  funeral. 

When  her  son  heard  of  her  death,  he  mourned  for  her  according  to 
the  strictest  rites  of  his  nation,  sitting  upon  the  ground  for  the  appointed 
number  of  days  in  a  passion  of  self-reproach,  almost  of  self-hatred,  that 
was  by  no  means  merely  ceremonial.  But  the  whole  period  of  his 
mourning  was  otherwise  a  sort  of  ecstasy ;  for  the  green  stone  was  never 
out  of  his  hands. 

It  was  for  its  own  sake  that  he  had  come  to  adore  it  now,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  visions  that  were  fading  away  day  by  day.  Those  that 
came  to  him  now  were  rather  recollections  than  realities.  It  was  less  now 
in  the  ocean  of  green  light  than  in  his  own  heart  that  the  jewel  fairies  had 
taken  up  their  abode  ;  indeed,  the  light  itself  had  grown  opaque  and  doll. 
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He  was  like  a  laudannm-drinker,  to  whom  his  drag  has  ceased  to  be  a 
delight,  but  has  become  a  ieiiible  necessity. 

A  continual  flood  of  words  which  seemed  to  carry  a  profound  meaning, 
bat  in  reaUty  were  meaningless,  like  those  poems  composed  in  sleep, 
which  seem  so  magnificent  at  the  time,  but  of  which  the  fragments 
that  remain  dimly  after  waking  turn  out  to  be  sheer  nonsense  without 
cither  rhyme  or  reason,  kept  ringing  through  the  ears  of  his  mind, 
keeping  time  to  one  monotonous  and  weary  measure.  The  one  con- 
necting note  that  had  pervaded  all  the  melodies  and  harmonies  of  bis 
grand  vision  now  seemed  to  have  subdued  them  all,  and  to  bo  beard 
aloue  in  all  its  nakedness.  At  last  he  felt  that,  if  he  remained  shut  ap 
any  longer  alone  with  bis  treasure,  he  should  go  mad  indeed.  But  ho 
waited  until  the  days  of  bis  mourning  were  over,  and  then,  longing  for 
the  fresh  air  and  for  the  one  rny  of  human  &}'mpathy  that  remained  to 
him,  and  of  which  bis  long  abstinence  bad  brought  bun  oven  conacionaly 
to  feel  the  need,  he  iustiuctivcly  sbuuldered  bis  bag  and  emerged  once 
more  from  his  den. 

But  though  be  arrived  in  sight  of  the  door  of  the  blaiichi*serU  in 
Bean  Street  long  before  the  usual  hour,  and  lingered  about  for  a  good 
hour  after  it,  the  sun  did  not  shine,  and  be  went  his  way  with  a  heavy 
heart. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  Vigil. 

Wkll,  even  the  bravest  heart  is  no  talisman.  Arthiu  worked  bravely — 
too  bravely,  considering  how  inevitable  was  failure ;  too  bravely,  con- 
sidering that  be  had  neither  been  bom  nor  brought  up  to  toil.  I  have 
heard  genius  defined  as  the  reckless  destruction  of  an  originally  splendid 
constitution ;  and  I  think  that  the  definition,  if  not  containing  the  whole 
truth,  and  if  not  very  intelligible  vrithout  much  explanation,  is  at  all  events 
a  splendid  apnrn.  To  do  anything  really  great,  a  man  must,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  strain  himself  to  the  very  uttermost ;  and  it  is  only  th« 
most  splendid  constitutions  that  can  answer  to  the  strain  that  is  needed  to 
achieve  really  great  things  without  breaking  down  in  the  attempt.  Arthur 
did  strain  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  bis  physique  was  not  that  which  caa 
be  strained  witliout  breaking. 

One  moruiug,  as  be  was  putting  the  last  few  touches  to  his  "  Holy 
Family,"  he  became  aware  of  a  curious  singing  in  his  cars ;  then  the 
objects  in  the  room  lost  their  distinctness,  and  he  himself  turned  aaddeoly 
Biok  and  giddy.  He  was  standing  on  n  scatlbld,  improvised  out  of  stools, 
in  order  to  reach  the  top  of  his  rather  colossal  painting  ;  and  the  n«xt 
thing  of  which  hi;  was  conscious  was  that  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  among 
the  scattered  tools,  that  ho  was  fecliiif;  miserably  faint  and  ill,  and  that  bf 
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hsd  an  agonizing  pain  in  hia  right  arm,  which  was  doubled  up  beneath 
him  and  which  ho  could  not  move.  On  raising  his  left  hand  to  his  face 
he  felt  something  wot,  which  prored  to  be  blood  running  from  a  wound  in 
hia  forehead.  It  was  in  this  condition  that  Felicia  found  him  two  days 
l>efore  Nathan  Levi's  return  to  the  world. 

Doubtless  the  fall  itself  had  been  caused  simply  by  want  of  food, 
oggrarated  by  hard  work  and  anxiotj ;  but  the  result  was  a  fever  and  a 
broken  arm. 

A  surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for,  who,  after  the  manner  of  his 
profession,  attended  to  the  case  first,  and  thought  of  his  fees  afterwards. 
A  glance  at  the  stilts  of  things  showed  him  plainly  enough  that  his  patient 
yfya  sot  likely  to  be  a  profitable  one,  and  he  at  first  suggested  removal  to 
a  hospital ;  but  of  this  Felicia  would  not  hear,  and  a  second  glance  at  her 
showed  the  surgeon  that  she  was  not  altogether  unreasonable. 

But,  though  she  undertook  the  duties  of  nurse  willingly,  it  was  a  bad 
time  for  her.  She  also  was  worn  out ;  and  were  it  not  that  women  are  for 
more  capable  than  men  of  supporting  bodily  privation,  she  ought,  by  rights, 
to  have  broken  down  the  sooner  of  the  two.  As  it  was,  she  now  had  to  live 
even  upon  less  than  before,  if  such  a  thing  could  be,  so  that  she  might  meet 
the  additional  expenses  caused  by  illness  ;  and  she  had  to  support  the  whole 
establishment  upon  her  poor  earnings  at  the  blanch  iiDerir,  Madame  Cornet 
kindly  letting  her  have  as  much  work  as  could  be  put  out,  and  without  expect- 
ing her  to  cany  it  away  with  her  own  hands.  It  was  simply  a  miracle  that 
she  did  not  give  way.  She  never  dared  leave  the  room  without  the  most 
preenng  necessity.  She  never  rested  in  a  bed,  and  every  moment  that 
she  could  spare  from  nursing  she  had  to  devote  to  her  needle,  night  and 
day,  except  when  she  fell  asleep  out  of  sheer  fatigue.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  her  appearance  did  not  long  remain  that  of  the  Fehcia  of  a  few  months 
before.  She  had  always  been,  perhaps,  over-suggestive  of  whiteness  ;  but 
now  she  looked  like  a  ghost,  and  almost  felt  like  one.  The  hands  grew 
transparent,  and  the  eyes  dim  ;  but  she  had  the  soul  and  courage  of  a  lion 
— she  even  had  the  strength  to  keep  in  her  tears,  for  fear  they  should 
,  r«dider  her  eyes  less  clear  for  working. 

At  last  came  the  terrible  day  when  she  gave  Arthur  their  last  scrap  of 
food  without  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  obtain  a  morsel  more.  Clothes, 
trinkets,  easels,  chairs — everything,  in  short,  that  was  moveable — had  been 
aold  or  pawned  ;  the  last  of  all  to  go  being  the  green  stone  in  the  hideous 
setting,  which  formed  such  a  contrast  to  the  other  presents  that  Arthur  had 
made  her,  but  to  which  she  seemed,  for  some  sentimental  reason,  to  cling 
abore  the  rest :  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  makes  a  girl  prefer 
bet  ugliest  doll ;  perhaps  because  it  had  in  former  days  been  a  sort  of 
foUow-marlyr  in  the  troubles  that  she  had  undergone  for  the  giver's  sake. 
Bat  fur  the  giver's  sake,  though  with  many  tears,  she  had  had  to  port 
even  with  this  a  day  or  two  since,  and,  being  a  bad  hand  at  a  bargain,  had 
pledged  it  m!  '  '  liouring  pawnbroker's  for  a  number  of  shillings  that 
Tcry  likely  i  :J  its  apparent  value,  but  were  ridiculously  out  of 
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proportion  to  its  value  to  her.  It  need  not  be  said  that  tho  few  shillings 
did  not  remain  long  in  her  hands ;  and  then  there  remained  to  her  nothing 
more. 

Yes,  she  had  given  Arthnr  tlieir  last  morsel,  actaal  or  prospective,  nor 
had  she  shared  it  with  him.  It  was  now  near  midnight.  Her  hnsband 
was  tossing  about  in  the  restlessness  of  fever,  and  she  herself  was  sitting 
shivering  upon  the  floor,  listening  to  his  tossing  and  to  his  broken  words, 
and  furionsly  stitching  at  a  cambric  shirt  by  the  light  of  a  single  flaring  tallow- 
candle.  The  atmosphere  was  terribly  close  and  yet  miserably  cold ;  and 
then  the  noises  that  ore  silent  by  day  bnt  awake  when  the  waking  world  is 
silent,  especially  in  a  sick  chamber,  were  enough  to  fill  with  terror  of  the 
unseen  one  whoso  nerves  were  so  piiinfully  strung  to  their  highest  pitch  as 
hers.  It  was  not  the  scrambling  of  the  mice  behind  the  wainscot,  thoagh 
that,  as  those  who  have  watched  like  her  well  know,  is  had  enough  ;  but 
a  separate  ghost  seemed  to  enter  into  every  bare  plank  of  the  floor,  into 
tho  doors,  into  the  windows,  into  the  chimney,  till  each  of  these  took  n 
ghastly  life  of  its  own  that  found  expression  in  starts  and  creaks  and  groans. 
It  has  often  been  matter  for  wonder  what  is  the  reason  of  this  peculiarity 
of  the  night  in  bringing  into  dead  life  inanimate  things ;  bnt  the  reason  is 
simple  :  it  is  that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  amoont  of  vitality  awoke 
in  the  world,  and  that  that  which  leaves  ourselves  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  must  seek  for  itself  a  temporary  home  elsewhere.  Thus  it  ia 
our  own  half-sleeping  life  we  hear  around  ns  when  wo  listen  to  these 
audible  though  invisible  wraiths  of  our  ovra  selves.  It  is  this  that  endows 
them  with  their  undefined  power  of  terrifying,  which  belongs  to  nothing 
real  in  the  world.  There  are  many  people  who  wonld  face  with  tho  calmest 
self-possession  a  whole  band  of  robbers  or  any  actual  danger,  and  yet  are 
overcome  with  panic  at  their  own  shadow  when  it  makes  itself  andibl« 
in  tho  creaking  of  a  chair. 

For  her  part,  however,  Felicio  went  on  stitching  and  stitching,  wearied 
out,  but  not  in  the  least  incUnod  to  sleep,  for  she  had  oome  to  such  a  pMB 
that  chronic  wakefulness  was  witb  her  almost  a  diseose.  so  tluit  she  could 
scarcely  have  slept  now  even  if  she  had  tried.  Every  now  and  then,  in 
(ipite  of  her  attention  to  her  work,  she  gave  a  stait  when  the  naked 
boards  indulged  in  a  louder  crack  than  nsual :  unr  did  she  i1 
herself  in  hor  tnsk  ton  deeply,  for,  while  she  strained  her  . 
stitches,  she  had  no  lesM  to  strain  her  oars  to  catch  the  least  sound  tkat 
X&ight  pass  through  tho  open  door  of  tho  adjoining  bedroom,  Hor  great 
^ind  real  fear  was  lest  the  flare  of  the  candle  should  gutter  down  into  its 
R<^  '  finished  her  tiifik,  which  had  to  be  completed  by  tlie 

Ui  ■  ^,.  0  were  just  two  inches  of  candle:  there  wb«  just  a 

yard  of  work.  She  was  so  oold  that  her  fingers  veen  almost  uonbedt 
thoagh  IcB-  '  '    '  iior  than  b  '  '  TT«r 

head  was  n. .  '  her  waK  .'.  U.> 

be  regarded.  At  lost,  nulcss  her  «ant  deceived  her,  a  di«tinct  sound  of 
tappiog  came  eitlirr  Cram  the  door  or  from  tlic  wall.   Bho  had  hotti  of  tbe 
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death-tiek,  and,  thongh  by  no  means  saperstitiotis,  the  sound  filled  her 
with  the  alaim  that  comes  from  the  onseen.  She  was  in  a  mood  for  omens 
of  evil ;  and  the  very  flame  of  the  candle,  as  it  flared  np,  and  then  sank 
down  and  flared  up  again,  seemed  to  her  to  represent  the  last  dying 
struggles  of  one  whose  minutes  are  numbered.  She  listened  again :  there 
was  no  doubt  that  a  sound  was  present  with  her  that  neither  belonged  to 
a  mouse  aor  was  caused  by  the  strain  of  her  own  nerves.  It  was,  as  has 
been  said,  a  low  tapping  noise,  as  though  some  timid  hand  were  requesting 
admittance.  Impossible  as  this  should  be  at  such  an  hour,  her  eyes  were 
led  by  it  instinctively  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

And  presently,  slowly  and  silently,  the  door  began  to  move.  What 
mortal  creature  could  be  intruding  thus  upon  her  at  this  dead  and  solitary 
hour  ?  The  sight  of  the  opening  door  was  more  than  enough  to  paralyze 
with  fascination  the  faculties  of  one  whom  exhaustion  had  rendered  mor- 
bidly open  to  vague  and  undefined  terrors.  Heaven  knows  what  she  could 
expect  to  see.  But  whatever  she  could  have  expected,  her  &ncy  could  not 
have  called  up  any  object  more  hideous  than  that  which  met  her  eyes,  as 
it  stood  there  in  the  outer  darkness,  peering  into  the  half-lighted  room. 
Ever  since  his  retirement  from  a  world  in  which  his  part  had  been  simply 
that  of  a  grotesque,  there  had  been  something  mysterious  and  awe- 
inspiring  about  Nathan  Levi ;  and  whether  it  was  really  he  or  whether  it 
was  only  his  wraith  coloured  up  by  her  own  over-excited  imagination,  there 
was  almoet  equal  cause  for  alarm.  In  the  latter  case  she  herself  must  be 
going  mad ;  in  the  former,  she  had  to  do  with  a  being  whose  nature,  if  it 
corresponded  with  his  bodily  form,  was  one  to  be  feared  indeed.  How  or 
why  had  he  traced  her  ?  With  what  motive  had  he  visited  her  at  such  an 
hour? 

She  would  have  screamed  out,  had  not  her  tongue  been  as  paralyzed  as 
her  eyes.  There  was  something  horribly  and  unutterably  unearthly  about 
the  whole  affair.  Say  what  one  will  in  these  charitable  and  tolerant  days, 
there  is  still  to  a  good  Christian  always  something  irreconcileable  about  a 
Jew :  and  about  such  a  Jew  as  this,  who  was  regarded  by  his  neighbours 
as  a  wizard  into  the  bargain — even  in  these  enlightened  days  one  need  not 
go  out  of  London  to  find  plenty  of  such  belie& — ^ihere  was,  imder  such 
circumstances  as  these,  something  almost  Satanic.  Though  not  by  any 
means  hysterical,  she  began  to  ieel  the  rising  and  swelling  in  the  throat 
that  precedes  hysteria :  and  all  the  while  the  form  of  Nathan  Levi  at  its 
very  worst  stood  motionless  on  the  threshold,  with  its  eyes  looking  she 
knew  not  where,  but  still  fascinating  hers.  Suddenly,  with  one  last  leap, 
the  flame  of  the  candle  gave  a  final  flare,  and  then  left  her  with  her  visitor 
in  utter  darkness,  and,  but  for  him,  alone.  And  yet,  even  through  the 
darkness,  she  seemed  to  feel  the  Ught  of  the  small  squinting  eyes,  which 
were  themselves  so  used  to  privation  of  light  that,  like  those  of  prisoners 
who  have  been  long  confined  to  their  dungeons,  they  could  see  almost  as 
well  by  night  as  by  day.  But,  in  any  case,  they  had  already  had  time  to 
take  in  the  aspect  of  tiie  room  and  of  its  mistress. 
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"  Mishtresh  CranBhton?"  at  last  half  grated,  half  squeaked  oot  A 
voice,  of  which  the  almost  timid  and  deprecating  tone  was  in  grotesque 
contrast  with  the  fearful  apparition  from  which  it  proceeded. 

"Who  are  you — what  do  you  want?"  she  managed  to  gasp  out, 
almost  inaudibly. 

"  Ish  dish  vero  you  live  ?     Ish  Mishler  Cranshton  very  ill  ?  " 

"  This  is  where  we  live.  Do  you  want  my  husband  ?  Yes,  he  ia 
very  ill." 

"  And  ish  it  true  that  you  'ave  not  bread  ?  " 

She  was  silent.  The  voice  was  not  one  to  express  compassion :  it 
seemed  rather  to  mock  at  her  misery. 

"  Wo  tnist  in  God,"  she  said  more  firmly.  "  IIo  who  has  aided  us 
so  far  will  not  forsake  us  now." 

There  was  no  reply ;  nor  did  any  come  even  after  the  lapse  of  many 
minutes  that  seemed  like  hours.  She  seemed  to  have  uttered  a  vade  reiro 
of  magical  efficacy,  or  else  the  hateful-looking  object,  as  to  which  she 
could  not  even  now  decide  whether  it  was  ghost  or  man,  was  suddenly 
struck  dumb.  Nor,  0  reader,  do  I  decide  whether  this  apparition  woa 
ghost  or  man  :  I  have  myself  far  too  often  caught  myself  out  in  mistaking 
for  real  flesh  and  blood  what  has  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  a  meri> 
ghost  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  presumption 
where  the  experience  of  another  is  concerned.  I  am  a  man-hnnter,  and 
only  yesterday  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  at  last  succeeded  m  getting 
hold  of  a  real  man  :  but,  alas  !  it  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
common  ghost,  such  as  one  sees  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  during  those  long  hours  that  Time,  the  emotionless,  called 
minutes,  she  dared  not  speak,  she  dared  not  even  move,  for  fear  of  what 
might  be  the  result.  But,  though  she  felt  herself  to  be  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  nameless  terrors,  her  expression  of  faith  had  given  her  courage. 
She  had  reminded  herself  that,  come  what  might,  she  could  never  he 
really  alone.  At  last  the  utter  silence  endured  so  long  that  she  even 
ventured  to  stir,  and  the  charm  being  once  thus  broken,  she  foimd  the 
power  to  move.  Instinctively  gathering  up  her  unfinished  work,  she 
crept  on  tip-toe,  fearing  every  moment  IcBt  in  the  utter  darkness  she 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  monster,  into  Iho  bedroom,  closed  tha 
door,  and  dragged  against  it  by  way  of  barricade  the  large  but, 
empty  trunk  that  served  for  table,  chair,  and  wardrobe  nil  in  one. 
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chapter  xix 

Kesbingtos  Palace  Chapkl. 

EANWHILE  Dolly,  who  has  been 
looking  for  Rhoda  in  vain,  stAods 
alone  in  the  pew,  hstening  to  the 
opening  exhortation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  wondering  alongside 
of  it,  as  she  nsed  to  do  when 
she  and  Rhoda  were  little  girls  at 
Paris  long  ago.  Her  thoughts 
run  somewhat  in  tliis  fashion : — 
"  Inner  life,"  thinks  Dolly. 
"  What  is  inner  life  ?  George 
says  he  knows.  John  Morgan 
makes  it  all  into  the  day's  work 
and  being  tired.  Aunt  Sarali 
says  it  is  repentance.  Robert 
won't  even  Usten  to  mo  when 
I  speak  of  it.  Etave  I  got  it? 
What  am  I?"  Dolly  wonders 
if  she  is  sailing  straight  ofl'  to 

at  lliat  moment  in  tlie  big  cushioned  pew,  or  if  the  gi'ouiid  will 
swallow  it  up  one  day,  like  tlio  tents  of  Korah  and  Abiram. 

what  she  is  at  that  instant — bo  she  thinks  at  least :  Some  wbite- 

iil  through  a  big  window  ;  John  Morgan's  Toicc  echoing 

ly  vniy,  and  her  own  two  huuds  lying  on  the  cushion 

her.      Nothing  more  :    she   can   go   no   farther  at  that  minute 

"  tiio  eternal  (act  upon  which  man  may  front  the  destinies  and 

08." 
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So  Dolly  nt  tho  outset  of  life,  at  the  beginning  of  the  longest  five  ytmn 
of  her  life,  stands  in  Uie  strangers'  great  pow  in  Kensington  Piilacc  Cbiipel 
— a  young  Plmrisec,  perhaps,  but  an  honest  one,  speculating  upon  the 
future,  making  brond  lier  phylacteries  ;  and  with  those,  strange  flashes  of 
Belf-rtialization  that  came  to  puzzlo  her  all  her  life  long— stauding  oppo- 
site the  great  prayer-books,  vitb  a\\  the  faded  golden  stamps  of  lions  and 
imiconiB.  It  was  to  please  her  brother  Oeorge  that  Dolly  had  eomc  to 
church  this  Saint's  Day.  What  wouldn't  she  have  done  to  please  Liiii  ? 
Through  all  his  curious  excarsionH  of  feeling  ho  expected  her  always  to 
follow,  and  Dolly  tried  to  follow  as  she  was  expected. 

"  For  our  creation,  preservation,  and  all  the  blossbgs  of  life,"  tho 
reader  ran  on.  DoUy  was  ready  enough  to  be  grateful  for  all  these 
mercies,  oidy  she  thought  that  out  of  doors,  in  tho  gardens,  she  would 
have  felt  as  grateful  as  she  did  now  ;  and  she  again  wondered  why  it  was 
better  to  tender  thanks  in  a  maliogany  box  with  red  stuffing.^,  out  of  a 
book,  instead  of  out  of  her  heart,  in  tho  open  air.  "  Can  this  be  because 
I  have  no  inner  life  ?  "  thought  Dolly,  with  her  vacant  eyes  fixed  on  tho 
clergyman.  A  bird's  shadow  flitted  across  tho  snn-glcam  on  the  floor. 
Dolly  looked  up,  olid  saw  the  branch  of  the  tree  through  tho  great  window, 
and  tho  blue   doptlis  shining,   dazzling,  and   il  '      n  tlic  girl 

pushed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  fm  ^hts  as  she 

stood  reading  out  of  the  big  brown  prayer-book.  had  fi^cn 

over  the  side  of  the  pow,  and  were  Ij'ing  in  the  oaK-ii  !;/>   i.I.ko, 

at  the  feet  of  a  Uttle  oountry  cookmaid  from  one  of  .  .  ii-  ,;   tiio 

Palace,  who  alternately  stared  down  at  the  grey  gloves  and  up  at  the 
young  lady.  The  Uttle  cook,  whose  mistress  wn--'  ■••■•■>•■  '•■•■'  ■•-■^ '  red  in 
to  tho  sound  of  tlie  boll,  and  sat  there  with  )i<  Mimo 

russet  apple  that  bad  fallen  by  chance   into  ■  •> 

a  sumptuous  shrine.     Was  it  because  it  \'.  I . 

that  she  could  not  bring  her  heart  to  Uie  olttt  1 — ^tluit  A  did 

not  seem  to  her  mucb  more  than  an  nV  "      "  •  only 

oohoes  and  allegories?     Do  people  (,■•  .h.   to_ 

long  passionately,  with  beating  hearts  ?     liAve  dried-up  i 

tipon  the  big  pages  of  tho  old  books  with  their  curling  t's  >  >... 

Books  in  whose  pages  King  Georgo  the  Third  still  mies  over  a  shadowy 
realm,  (Jueeu  Charlotte  heads  tho  Royal  Family  ! 

Dolly  ha<i  started  away  from  her  vague  excursions  when  the  Episi 
anded.    "Of  tbo  tribe  of  Zabnlon  twelve  tbonsaiid,  of  tlio  tribe  of  Ji 
1     '•:':.      1(1,  of  tiio  tribe  of"  "u  twelve  thonsand."  .  .  .  llmti 

t  .  part  of  the  i>i.  he  rerooumy  that  oppressed 

As  ilie  armioR  passed  l>efore  iier.  "d  t'l  hear  llio  channt  of 

I  mnttitnde,  to  follow  the  endless  pit.,  '^-.i. .us  of  the  elect  filiitg  post 
liho  Kcals  on  tLoir  triomphont  brows,  the  wliite  robes  tind  palms  iu  tiii 

extfii  !■;  I 

1' '-.-  .  what  is  this?    Jolin  Morgan  thotidored  unt  thn  Ixtiu  ii*ta 

of  the  tribes  :  bat  liis  Totco  softeDoil  as  b«  osmo  to  thu  weU-Iovti 
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Ok;  ^ay : — '*  Blfssed  are  the  pw>r,  for  theire  is  the  kingdom  ;  hlcssod  aro 
tlit'y  that  moani,  for  tbcy  shall  be  comforted  ;  blessed  are  the  merciful, 
Uic  pnre.  the  peac*mftkorB.  .  .  ." 

•'  All  ■'■':'  Teni  tnlies  upon  earth  for  whom  the  blessing  is  kept  ? 

Am  I  o:  •    of  the  merciful,  of  the  peacemakers  ?  "  Dolly  asked 

hcraclf  Again.  "How  can  I  make  peace? — there  is  no  one  angry," 
thotight  the  girl ;  "  and  I'm  sore  no  one  has  ever  done  mo  any  harm  to  be 
forjjJTt'n,  except — except  Mr.  Rabun,  vrben  ho  spoke  to  Aimt  Harah  bo 
croeJly  about  George.  Oaght  1  to  forgive  that  ?  "  thought  the  sister, 
and  yet  slie  wished  she  had  not  spoken  so  unkindly.   .  .   , 

AVlifn  the  end  came  there  was  a  rtistle.  The  old  Indies  got  np  ofF 
tlieir  knees,  the  curtains  stirred  in  the  big  Dngald  Dalgetty  pew :  Dolly 
WIS  to  meet  Jolin  Morgan  in  the  onter  room,  but  the  old  clerk  gave  her 
a  VMBsage  to  say  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  gone  to  tho  chaplain's,  and  would 
xno«t  hrr  in  Un"  clock  court  of  the  Palace. 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  asking  for  him  just  a  minute  by,"  said  the 
old  clerk. 

So  Dolly,  iuHtead  of  filing  off  with  tho  rest  of  the  congregatiou,  went 
sweeping  along  the  dark  vaulted  passages  with  the  sunlight  nt  either  end 
— B  gr>y  maiilrn  flo:iting  in  the  shade. 

Dolly's  dress  was  ilomure  enough  :  for  Uiongh  she  liked  bright  colours, 
by  some  odd  scruples  she  denied  herself  the  tints  she  liked.  If  she  some- 
tim.  ■  rose  or  a  bine  ribbon,  it  'was  Lady  Sarah  who  bought  them, 

wii.  I    Icamt  of  late  to  like  roses  and  blue   ribbons   by  proxy. 

Oll>onri»e,  she  let  Dolly  come,  go,  dross  as  she  liked  best ;  and  so  the 
girl  bought  herself  cheap  grey  gowns  and  economical  brown  petticoata : 
loekilr  she  could  not  paint  her  pretty  cheeks  brown,  nor  her  bright 
hair  grey.  Bometimcs  Rhoda  had  proposed  that  they  should  dress 
in  black  with  frill  caps  and  crosses,  but  this  Aunt  S.irah  peremptorily 
rofomd  to  permit.  Lady  Sarah  was  a  clever  woman,  with  a  horror 
of  attitudiniziDg,  and  some  want  of  artistic  feeling.  The  poor  people 
idiom  she  Tisitcd,  Rhoda  herself,  soon  discovered  the  futility  of  any 
of  tbe  littlo  performances  they  sometimes  attempted  for  Lady  Sarah's 
b«Dcilt 

DoDy  stepped  out  from  the  dark  passage  into  the  Palace  courtyard, 
yiitb  its  dim  rows  of  windows,  its  sentinel,  its  brasses  shining,  the  old 
doorways  standing  at  prim  intervals  with  knobs  and  iron  bells,  which  may 
Im  ponisd  to-day,  bnt  which  scorn  to  echo  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  they 
ring  aeroBs  the  Dutch  court.  Tho  litUe  cookmaid  was  peeping  out  of  her 
IdtcbcTi  dofir,  and  gave  a  kind  little  smile.  Some  one  else  was  waiting, 
ptS'  1  down  that  quiet  place,  where  footsteps  can  be  hoard  echoing 

in  1  n^s.    Bnt  as  Dolly  advanced,  she  discovered  that  it  was  not 

JoLi  ?•!  I  rill,  as  she  imagined.  The  gentleman,  who  had  reached  the  end 
of  now  turned,  came  towards  her,  looking  absently  to  the  right 

Ohu  .  ;i.     it  was  the  very  last  person  in  tho  whole  world  she  had 

itzpoeted  or  wiilied  to  aoo.    It  was  Frank  Raban,  with  his  pale  face,  "nVio 
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stopped  short  when  he  saw  her.  Thcj  had  not  met  since  that  day  \rhon 
he  had  talked  so  strangely. 

If  Dolly  looked  as  if  she  was  a  little  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Raban,  llr.  Raban 
also  looked  as  if  he  had  rather  not  have  met  Dolly.   He  gave  a  glance  round, 
but  there  was  no  way  by  which  ho  could  avoid  hor,  uiilesa  he  was  pn 
pared,  like  harlequin  in  the  pantomime,  to  take  a  aummcrganlt  and 
appear  through  one  of  the  many  windows.     There  was  no  help  for 
They  botli  camo  foi-ward. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Vanborongh  ?  "  said  Raban,  gravely,  holding 
out  his  hand,  and  thinking  of  the  last  time  they  had  met. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Dolly,  coldly,  just  giving  him  her  fingers. 
Then  meltbg  a  little,  as  people  do  who  have  been  over-stiff — "'  Have  yon 
soon  George  lately  ?  how  is  he  ?  "  said  DoUy,  more  forgi\-ingly. 

Raban  looked  surprised.     "He  is  quite  well  .  .  .     Don't  you — has 

he  not "  he  interrupted  himself,  and  then  he  went  on,  looking  a  little 

confused  :  "I  am  only  in  town  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  have  been  calling 
at  John  Morgan's,  and  they  sent  mo  here  to  find  him.  Shall  I  find 
Lady  Sarah  at  home  this  afternoon  ?  " 

Dolly  flushed  up.     In  a  moment  all  hor  coldness  was  gone.     Some- 
thing in  his  manner  made  her  suspect  that  all  was  not  well.     "It  ia 
Bomothing  more  about  George  ?  "  she  said,  frightened,  and  she  fixed  ha 
two  'circling  eyes  upon  the  man.     Why  was  he  for  ever  coming- 
messenger  of  ill  tidbgs  ?     She  guessed  it,  she  felt  it,  she  seemed  to  ha^ 
some  second  sight  as  regards  Raban.     She  almost  hated  him.     A  mine 
ago  she  had  thought  she  could  forgive  him. 

Dolly's  cheeks  flushed  in  vain,  her  eyes  flashed  harmless  lightning. 

"  Yes,    it  is  about   your   brother,"    said    the   young   man,    look 
away.     "  I  have  at  Inst  been  able  to  make  that  arrangement  to  help  him, 
as  Lady  Sarah  wished.     It  has  taken  me  some  time  and  some  trouble ; 
and  without  another  word  he  tanied  and  walked   away  towards 
pa-isage. 

I  think  this  was  the  first  time  Dolly  had  ever  been  snubbed  in  oil 
life,  except  by  George,  and  that  did  not  count. 

A  furtive,  quick,  yet  hesitating  footstep  flutters  after  Frank. 
Raban,"  says  Miss  Vanborongh. 

He  stopped. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  pain  you,"  blushing  up  (she  was  very  indi| 
nant  still,  and  half-inclined  to  cry.     Bat  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and 
bent  upon  apology.)     "I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  in  a  '  " 
doning,  half-ashamed,  half- indignant  sort  of  way ;  and  she  Lt 
hand.  ^^ 

Frank  Raban  did  not  refuse  the  outstretched  hand  ;  bo  took  it  ia  h^| 
and  held  it  tight  for  an  instant,  with  a  grip  of  which  ho  wa«  KorciH 
aware,  and  then  he  dropped  it.     "  Yon  don't  know,"  he  said,  with  mote 
emotion, — "  I  hope  yon  will  never  know,  what  it  is  to  have  dooo  KDothKi 
great  wroog.    I  caanut  fatf  ct  wbut  you  (aid  to  mo  that  loxt  vTenisg  ^M 
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met ;  bat  yoa  must  learn  more  chanty,  and  boIieTO  that  even  those  who 
have  failed  once  may  mean  to  do  right  another  time." 

How  little  she  gnesecd  that,  as  he  Bpoke,  he  was  thinking  what  a 
madness  had  been  his  ;  wondering  what  infatuation  had  made  him,  oven 
for  One  tnatant,  dream  they  coold  ever  be  anjUiing  to  one  another. 

Aa  the  two  made  it  np,  afler  a  fashion,  a  boll  tinkled  through  the 
court,  a  door  opened,  and  John  Morgan  came  mnning  down  some  worn 
steps,  twirling  his  umbrella  like  a  mill. 

"  Here  I  am,  Dolly.  Why,  Raban  I "  he  shouts,  "  where  do  you 
com*  from  ?  Dr.  Thompson  is  better — he  kept  me  discussing  the  chnrch- 
ratoe.  I  couldn't  get  away.  Yon  see,  where  the  proportion  of  Dissenters 
Will  you  have  an  arm  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Dolly. 

" where  the  proportion  is  one-fiftieth  of  the  population " 

The  cnrate,  always  enthusiastic,  seized  Raban's  arm,  and  plunged  vnth 
him  into  the  very  depths  of  Dr.  Thompson's  argument.  Dolly  lingered 
bohiad  for  a  minute,  and  came  after  them,  along  the  passage  again  and  out 
by  a  different  way  into  an  old  avenue  which  lends  from  the  Palace  stables, 

Eand  by  a  garden  enclosed  in  high  brick  walls.  It  used  to  be  Lady  Henley's 
garden,  and  Dolly  sometimes  walked  there.  Now  she  only  skirted  the 
wall.  The  snn  was  casting  long  shadows,  the  mists  were  gone,  a  sort  of 
Bweet  balmy  ripeness  was  in  the  air,  as  they  came  out  npon  the  green.  The 
windows  of  the  old  gnard-honse  were  twinkling  ;  some  soldiers  were  lounging 
on  the  grass.  Some  members  of  the  congregation  were  opening  the  wicket- 
gales  of  one  of  the  old  hooses  that  stood  round  abont  in  those  days,  modest 
dependencies  of  the  Palace,  quaint-roofed,  with  slanting  bricks  and  tiles, 
and  narrow  panes,  from  whence  autumnal  avennes  could  be  descried. 
There  is  a  side-door  leading  from  Palace  Green  to  Kensbgton  Gardens. 
Within  the  door  stands  an  old  stone  snmmer-house,  which  is  generally 
brimming  over  with  little  children,  who  for  many  years  past  have  sat 
swinging  their  legs  upon  the  seat. 

As  Dolly  passed  the  gate  she  heard  a  shout,  and  out  of  the  summer- 
house  darted  a  little  ragged  procession,  with  tatters  flying — Mikey  and  his 
lela,  who  had  spied  their  victim,  and  now  pursued  her  with  triumphant 
rics. 

"Tsnsl — hi,  Mikey  t — Miss  Vompor  I"  (so  they  called  her). 

"  Give  us  a  'napenny,"  says  Mikey.     "  Father's  got  no  work,  mother 

ed  on  Toosdy  t     We's  so  'nngry." 
'*  Why,  Betty,"  said  Dolly,  stopping  short,  and  greatly  shocked,  "is 
this  true  ?  ' 

"  Ess,"  says  little  Betty,  grinning,  and  mnning  back  through  the  wicket. 
"  What  did  you  have  for  dinner  yesterday  ?  "  says  DoUy,  incredulous, 
pursubg  Betty  towards  the  summer-house. 

"  Please,  miss,  mother  give  us  some  broad-nnd-drippin',"  saj'S  Mikey, 
Ui  a  caper.     "  I  mean  father  did.     W^c's  so  .  .  ," 
"  YoQ  mean  that  you  have  been  telling  me  a  wicked  story,"  interrupted 
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Dolly.  "  I  am  venj  angiy,  Mikey.  I  never  forgive  deception.  I  shall 
give  you  no  apples — nothing.  I  .  .  .  ."  She  stopped  short ;  her  voice 
saddenly  faltered.  She  stood  quite  still  watching  two  people,  who  came 
Advancing  down  the  avenae  that  led  to  the  little  door,  arm-in-arm,  and  bo 
absorbed  in  each  other,  that  for  a  minute  they  did  not  see  that  she  was 
standing  in  the  way.  It  was  a  chance.  If  it  had  not  happened  then,  it 
would  have  happened  at  some  other  time  and  place. 

Ilhoda  had  waited  until  the  service  was  over,  and  in  so  doing  she  had 
come  upon  the  last  person  whom  she  wished  to  see  just  then.  There 
stood  Dolly  by  the  summer-house,  with  a  pale  face,  confronting  her,  with 
the  little  ragged  crew  about  her  knees.  Mikey,  looking  up,  thoui-'ht  that 
for  onco  "  Miss  Vamper  "  was  in  the  tantrums. 

Rhoda  started  back  instinctively,  meeting  two  blank  wonduring  eyoa, 
and  would  have  pulled  George  away,  but  it  was  too  late. 

"Nonsense,"  said  George;  and  he  came  forward,  and  then  they  all 
wore  quite  silent  for  a  minute,  George  a  little  iu  advance,  Rhoda  lingering 
still. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  said  Dolly,  coldly,  speaking  at  laat. 

"What  does  it  meanl"  George  burst  out.     "Don't  you  see 
don't  you  guess  ?    It  is  good  news,  ian't  it  ? — Dolly,  she  loves  mo. 
Have  yon  not  guessed  it  all  along — ever  since — months  ago  ?  " 

Ho  was  half-distracted,  half-excited,  half-laughing.  His  eyes  were  dim 
with  moisture.  Any  one  might  see  him.  ^Vhat  did  he  care  for  the  ragged 
children,  the  people  passing  by — those  silent  crowds  that  flit  through  our 
lives  I     He  came  up  to  Dolly. 

"Yon  will  be  tender  to  her,  won't  you,  and  help  her,  for  my  sake, 
and  you  will  be  our  friend,  Dolly  ?  We  had  not  meant  to  tell  you  yot; 
but  you  wish  us  joy,  won't  you,  dear  ?  " 

"  Tender  to  her  ?  Help  her  ?  What  help  could  she  want  ?  "  thought 
Dolly,  looking  at  Rhoda,  who  stood  silent  still,  but  who  made  a  little  dumb 
movement  of  entreaty.  "  Was  it  George  who  was  asking  her  to  l>efriend 
him  ?  Was  it  George,  who  had  mistrusted  her  all  this  long  time,  and 
kept  her  in  ignorance  .  .  .  ?  " 

"AVliy  don't  you  answer?  Vthy  do  you  look  like  that?  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  or  that  anybody  else  should  love  her  ?  "  he  went  on  eagerly. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?"  Dolly  asked.  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand  it." 

Her  voice  sounded  hard  and  constrained :  she  was  hurt  and  bowildeied. 

George  was  bitterly  disappointed.  Her  coldness  shocked  him.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  Rhoda  was  right  and  Dolly  hard  and  unfooling  ? 

Poor  Ddly  1  A  bitter  wave  of  feeling  seemed  suddenly  to  riii«  from 
her  heart  and  choke  her  as  she  stood  there.    So  t  tli>  '  '"rstAu^i- 

ifig  Iictweon  them  ?     Did  ho  oomo  to  seu  Ithoda  iu  "ho  ww 

coonting  the  days  till  Ihoy  should  meet  ?    Was  it  only  by  chooiM  lh«i 

rfio  was  to  learn  their  engagement?    They  V    '  ■    ""    ' *'" 

way ;  u  tliey  moved  a  UtUo  wido  to  lot  the  { 
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laid  ono  hand  on  Polly's  arm, — "  Won't  you  forgive  me  ?  won't  you  keep 
oar  secret  ?  "  sLo  saiO. 

"  Wliy  should  there  lie  any  secret  ?  "  cried  Dolly,  hanghlily.-  "  How 
conld  I  keep  one  from  Aunt  Sarah  7   I  am  not  used  to  such  manceurrings." 

Rhoda  begun  to  cry.  George,  exasperated  by  Dolly's  manner,  burst 
out  with  "  Tell  her,  then  I  TelJ  them  all— tell  them  everything  I  Tell 
them  of  my  debts  !  Part  ns  1 '"  ho  said.  "  You  will  make  your  profit  by 
it,  no  doul)t,  and  lUioda,  poor  child,  will  be  sacrificed."  He  felt  ho  was 
wrong,  but  this  made  him  only  the  more  bitter.  He  turned  away  from 
Dolly,  and  pulled  Rhoda's  hand  through  his  arm. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  you,  darling,"  he  said. 

"  George  I  George !  "  /rom  poor  Dolly,  sick  and  chilled. 

<•  Dolly  !  "  cried  another  voice  from  without  the  gate.  It  was  John 
Morgan's.     He  had  missed  her.  and  was  retracing  his  steps  to  find  her. 

Poor  weak-minded  Dolly  I  now  brought  to  the  trial  and  found  wanting : 
Low  could  ghe  withstand  those  she  loved  ?  All  her  life  long  it  was  so  with 
her.     As  George  tnmed  away  from  her,  her  heart  went  after  him. 

"  Oh,  George  t  don't  look  at  mo  so.  My  profit  1  You  have  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  speak,"  she  fiiltered,  as  she  moved  away  to  meet  the 
curate  and  Frank  Ilaban. 

"  TNTiat  is  the  matter  ?  are  you  ill  ? "  said  John  Morgan,  meeting 
Dorothea  in  the  doorway.     "  Why  did  you  wait  behind  ?  " 

"  Mikey  detained  me.  I  am  quite  well,  thank  yon,"  said  Dolly, 
slowly,  ^vith  a  changed  face. 

Raban  gave  her  a  curious  look.  He  had  seen  some  one  disappear 
into  the  summer-honse,  and  he  thought  ho  recognized  the  stumpy  figure, 
^ohn  Morgan  noticed  nothing;  ho  walked  on,  talking  of  the  serious 
aspect  things  were  taking  in  the  East — of  Doctor  Thompson's  gout— of 
Xho  church-rates.  Frank  Raban  looked  at  Dolly  once  or  twice,  and 
slackened  his  steps  to  hers.    They  left  hor  at  the  comer  of  her  lano. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RUODA    TO    DOLLT. 

Dottv  heard  the  luncboon-bell  ringing  as  she  walked  slowly  homewards. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  hearing  a  story  which  had  been  told 
her  beforo.  with  words  that  she  remembered  now,  though  she  Lad  listened 
once  without  attaching  any  meaning  to  them.  Now  she  seemed  to  awake 
and  understand  it  all — a  hundred  UttJe  things,  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
crowded  back  into  her  mind  and  seemed  to  lead  up  to  this  moment. 

Doll' ''  ' '-  -  ^  -Tnbered  Ehoda's  odd  knowledge  of  George's  doings, 

hei  '.imt  comings  of  late :  she  remembered  everything, 

even  to  Uu)  ^iuves  lying  by  the  piano.  The  girl  was  bitterly  hurt, 
woa&ded,  impatient.  Love  had  never  entered  into  her  calculations,  except 
u  A  joke  or  a  Uz-owa^  impossibility.     It  was  no  such  very  terrible  secret 
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after  all  that  a  jonng  man  and  a  young  woman  should  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  eacb  other;  but  DoUy,  whoso  faults  were  the  faults  of  inexperience 
and  youthful  dominion  and  confidence,  blamed  passionately  as  she  would 
have  sympatbizod.     Then  in  a  breath  she  blamed  herself. 

How  often  it  happens  that  people  meaning  well,  as  Dolly  did,  un- 
doubtedly slide  into  some  wrong  groove  from  the  overbalance  of  some  one 
or  other  quality.  Dolly  cared  too  much  and  not  too  little,  and  that  was  what 
made  her  so  harsh  to  George,  and  then,  as  if  to  atone  for  her  harshness, 
too  yielding  to  his  wish — to  Rhoda's  wish  working  by  so  powerful  a  lover. 

Lady  Sarah  came  home  late  for  luncheon,  and  went  up  to  her  room 
soon  after.  Dolly  gave  Frank  Raban's  message.  She  herself  stopped  at 
home  all  day  expecting  George,  but  no  George  came,  not  even  Rhoda, 
whom  she  both  longed  and  hated  to  see  again.  Every  one  seemed 
changed  to  Dolly ;  she  felt  as  if  she  was  wandering  lost  in  the  fiuoiliar 
rooms,  as  if  George  and  her  anut  and  Rhoda  were  all  different  p«oplo 
since  the  morning. 

"  Whj  are  you  looking  at  me,  child  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  suddenly. 
Dolly  had  been  wistfully  scanning  the  familiar  lines  of  the  well-known  face; 
there  was  now  a  secret  between  them,  thought  the  girl. 

Mr.  Raban  came  in  the  afternoon  as  he  had  announced,  and  Dolly, 
going  into  the  oak  room,  found  him  there,  standing  in  the  shadow,  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm,  and  looking  more  like  a  lawyer's  clerk 
than  a  friend  who  had  been  working  hard  in  their  service. 

Dolly  was  leaving  the  room  again,  when  her  aunt  called  her  back  for 
a  minute. 

"  Did  George  tell  you  anything  of  his  difficulties  tlie  last  time  ho  was 
in  town  ?  "  Lady  Sarah  asked  from  her  chimney-comer.  "  When  w«b  it 
you  saw  him,  Dolly  ?  " 

She  was  nervously  tying  some  papers  together  that  slipped  out  of  her 
hands  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  Poor  Dolly  turned  away,  and  there  thoy  lay ; 
Dolly  did  not  attempt  to  pick  them  up.     There  was  a  minute's  silence. 

Dolly  flushed  crimson.  "I — I  don't — I  can't  tell  yon,"  she  said, 
confusedly. 

She  saw  Frank  Raban's  look  of  surprise  as  she  turned  away.  What 
did  she  care  what  ho  thought  of  her  ?  What  was  it  to  him  if  she  chose 
to  tell  a  lie  and  he  guessed  it  7  Ob,  George  I  cruel  boy  I  what  had  ho 
asked? 

Frank  Raban  wondered  at  Dolly's  silence.  Since  she  wished  to  keep  a 
secret,  ho  did  not  choose  to  interfere ;  but  be  blamed  her  for  that,  as 
for  most  other  things;  and  yet  the  more  he  blamed  her  the  more  her 
Cue  haunted  him.  Those  girl's  eyes,  with  their  grey  lights  and  clouds  ; 
that  sweet  face,  that  looked  so  stem  and  yet  so  tender  too.  WL«n  h« 
was  away  from  her  ho  loved  her  ;  when  he  was  with  her  ho  aeensed  her. 

It  waa  a  long,  endless  day.  Miss  Moineaux  was  w«leome  at  t«a-timo, 
will  ■       "  MicJ  bindings  and  fluttering  gossip.     It  >  ' '  ••>  a  littl«  bit 

of  '.  nce,  lainQiar  erei^-day  coming  in.    I><  lo  Ut«  door 
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with  her  when  sho  left  them,  and  saw  black  trees  swaying,  winds  chasing 
across  the  dreary  sky,  light  clonds  sailing  by.  The  winds  rose  that  night, 
beating  about  the  house.  A  chimney-pot  fell  crashing  to  the  ground ; 
elm-branches  broke  off  from  the  trees  and  were  scattered  along  the  parks. 
Dolly,  in  ber  Utile  room,  lay  listening  to  the  sobs  and  moans  without,  to 
the  fierce  hands  beating  and  struggling  with  her  window.  She  fell  into  a 
sleep,  in  which  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  rnillng  and  raving  nt  George 
•gain  :  she  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  that  it  was  the  wind.  Hhe  dreamt 
the  history  of  the  day  over  and  over.  She  dreamt  of  Raban,  and  somehow 
he  always  looked  at  her  reproachfully.  She  awoke  very  early  in  the 
morning,  long  before  it  was  time  to  get  up,  with  penitent,  loving  words 
on  her  lips.  Had  she  been  harsh  to  George  ?  Jealous — was  sho  jealous  ? 
Polly  scorned  to  be  jealous,  she  told  herself.  It  was  her  hatred  of  wrong, 
her  sense  of  justice,  that  had  made  her  heart  so  bitter.  Poor  Dolly  had 
yet  to  discover  how  far  she  fell  short  of  her  own  ideal.  My  poor  little 
heroine  was  as  yet  on  the  eve  of  her  long  and  lonely  expedition  in  life. 
There  might  be  arid  places  waiting  for  her,  dreary  passes,  but  there  were 
also  cool  waters  and  green  pastures  along  the  road.  Nor  had  she  yet 
journeyed  from  their  shade,  and  &om  the  sound  of  her  companions'  voices 
and  the  shelter  of  their  protection. 

This  was  RhoJa's  explanation.  Sho  was  standing  before  Dolly,  looking 
prettier  than  ever.  She  held  a  flower  in  her  hand,  which  she  had  offered 
her  friend,  who  sUenlly  rejected  it.  Rhoda  had  looked  for  Dolly  in  vain  in 
the  house.  Sho  found  her  at  last,  disconsolately  throwing  crumbs  to  the 
fishes  in  the  pond.  Dolly  stood  sulky  and  miserable,  scarcely  looking  up 
when  Rhoda  spoke.  They  were  safe  in  the  garden  out  of  reach  of  the 
quiet  old  guardians  of  the  house.     Rhoda  began  at  once. 

"  He  urged  it,"  said  Rhoda,  fixing  her  great  dark  eyes  steadily  upon 
Dolly,  "  indeed  he  did.  I  said  no  at  first ;  I  would  not  even  let  him  bo 
bocmd.  One  day  I  was  weak  and  consented  to  be  engaged.  I  sinned 
st  my  own  conscience ;  I  am  chastised." 

•'  Sinned  ?  "  said  Dolly,  impatiently ;  "  chastised  ?  Rhoda,  Rhoda,  yon 
nae  long  words  that  mean  nothing.  Oh  I  why  did  yon  not  tell  Aunt  Sarah 
from  the  beginning  ?  She  loves  George  so  dearly — so  dearly  that  she  would 
have  done  anything,  consented  to  everything,  and  this  wretchedness  would 
have  been  spared.  How  shall  I  tell  her  ?  How  shall  I  ever  tell  her  ?  I 
can't  keep  such  a  secret.     Already  I  have  had  to  tell  a  he." 

"  I  oonld  not  bear  to  be  the  means  of  injuring  him,"  Rhoda  said, 
flashing  up.  "  I  daresay  you  won't  understand  mo  or  believe  me,  but  it  is 
true.  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  true,  Dolly.  Lady  Sarah  would  never  forgive 
him  now  if  he  were  to  many  me.  She  does  not  like  me.  Dolly,  you  know 
it.    I  have  been  culpably  foolish  ;  but  I  will  not  damage  his  future." 

•'  Of  course  it  is  foolish  to  be  engaged,"  said  Dolly ;  "  but  there  are 
vono  things,  Rhoda,  a  thousand  times." 

"Yes,"  said  Rhodn.     "  Doliv.  vou  don't  know  half.     Ho  has  beea 
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gambling — dear,  foolish  boy — borrowing  money  from  the  Jews. 
John  heard  of  it  through  a  pupil  of  his.  Ho  wrote  to  Mr.  Raban.  Oh, 
I>ol]y,  1  love  him  so  dearly,  that  it  breaks  my  heart.  IIow  can  I  trust 
him  ?  How  can  I  ?  Oh,  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  good,  and  to  know  what 
one  should  do." 

Khoda  filing  herself  down  upon  the  wooden  bench,  as  she  spoke, 
leaning  her  head  against  the  low  brick  wall,  with  its  ivy  sprays.  Dolly 
stood  beside  her,  erect,  Indignant,  half  softened  by  the  girl's  passion  and 
half  hardened  when  she  thought  of  the  deception  that  she  had  kept  up. 
Beyond  the  low  ivy  wall  was  the  lone  of  which  I  have  spoken,  where  some 
people  were  strolling ;  overhead  the  sky  was  burning  deep,  the  afternoon 
shadows  came  trembling  and  shimmering  into  the  pond.  Lady  Sarah  had 
had  a  screen  of  creepers  put  up  to  shslter  her  favourite  seat  from  the 
winds ;  the  great  leaves  were  still  hanging  to  the  trellis,  gold  and  brow 
"  If  I  thought  only  of  myself  should  I  not  have  told  everybody  ?  "  si 
Rhoda,  excitedly,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  ;  "  but  I  feel  there  is  a  higher 
duty  to  him.  I  will  be  his  good  angel  and  urge  him  to  work.  I  will  leave 
him  if  I  stand  in  his  way,  and  keep  to  him  if  it  is  for  good.  Do  you  think 
I  want  to  be  a  cause  of  trouble  between  him  and  Lady  Sarah  ?  She  might 
disinherit  him.  It  is  you  she  cares  for,  and  not  poor  George ;  I  heard 
Mr.  Raban  say  so  only  yesterday,"  cried  Rhoda,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  tears. 
"  He  told  me  so." 

Dolly  waited  for  a  moment  and  then  slowly  turned  away,  leaviog 
Rhoda  still  sobbing  against  the  bricks.  She  couldn't  forgive  her  at  that 
instant ;  her  heart  was  bitter  against  her.  Wliat  had  she  done  to  desorvi 
such  taunts  9  'Why  had  Rhoda  come  making  dissension  and  nnhapploi 
between  them  ?  It  was  hard,  oh,  it  was  hard.  There  came  a  jangl 
burst  of  music  from  the  church  bells,  as  if  to  add  to  her  bewilderment. 

"  Dear  Rhoda,"  said  DoUy,  coming  back,  and  melting  suddenly,  "  do 
listen  to  me.     Tell  them  all.     I  caimot  see  one  reason  against  it." 

"Except  that  we  are  no  longer  engaged,"  said  Rhoda,  gravely.     ' 
have  sot  him  free,  Dolly ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.     I  wrote 
him,  and  set  him  free  ;   for  anything  underhand  is  as  painful  to  me  s« 
yon.    It  was  only  to  please  George  I  consented.     Hoshl    They  ate 
calling  me." 

Engaged  or  not,  poor  Dorothea  felt  that  aU  pleasure  in  her  friend's  com' 
pany  was  gone,  there  was  a  tacit  jar  between  them — a  httlo  rift.     Dolly 
the  first  time  watched  Rhoda  with  critical  eyes,  as  she  walked  away  do' 
the  path  that  led  to  the  house,  fresh  and  trim  in  her  pretty  dress,  and  hi 
black  silV  ind  with  her  flower  in  her  hand.     DoUy  di<l  not  fo! 

bnr.   She  >  '>ver  oveiy  single  little  bit  of  her  life  after  Rhoda  had  li 

her,  as  she  sat  there  alone,  curled  up  on  tlie  wooden  seat,  with  her  li 

violet  dress  in  cmr-''  '-Ms,  and  her  brown  hair  fallir-  ' ,  wr 

[imtty  little  twirls  (n  --.     Ilor  gr»y  oys*  wore  som  nmi 

from  the  day's  uuiutiou.     No,  ah«  mu^i 
B|itjU(>d  until  she  had  George's  leave. 
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wonld  bag  hia  pardon ;  she  would  nMkn  him  tell  Aunt  Barab.  She  bad 
b«on  too  haatj.  She  had  spoken  harslily,  only  it  was  diihcnlt  not  to 
be  hanh  to  Kboda,  who  was  so  cold — who  seemed  as  if  she  vronld  not 
undorEland.  Ail  she  said  sounded  so  good,  and  yet,  somehow,  it  did 
not  come  right.  Dear  George,  dear,  wicked  boy,  what  had  ho  been 
doing  ?  Then  she  began  to  wonder  if  it  could  be  that  Khoda  loved  him 
morn  than  DoUy  imagined.  Some  new  glimmer  had  come  to  the  girl  of 
lai« — not  of  what  lovo  was,  bat  of  what  it  might  bo.  Only  Dolly  was  fresh 
and  prim  and  shy,  as  girls  arc,  and  she  put  the  thought  far  away  from 
her.  LoTe  1  Love  was  up  in  the  stars,  she  thought  hastily.  All  the 
same  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  feel  cordially  to  Rhoda.  There  was 
something  miserably  uncomfortable  in  the  new  roiations  between  them ; 
and  Dolly  showed  it  in  her  manner  plainly  enough. 

Lady  Sarah  told  Dolly  that  afternoon  that  she  had  written  to  George 
to  come  np  at  the  end  of  the  week.  "He  has  had  no  pity  on  us,  Dolly," 
she  said.  "I  have  some  money  that  a  friend  paid  back,  and  with  that 
and  the  price  of  a  field  at  Bartlemere  I  shall  bo  able  to  pay  for  his  pastimes 
during  the  last  year. 

"Aunt  Sarah,"  said  DoUy,  suddenly  illuminated,  "can't  you  take 
Som«  of  my  money ;  do,  please,  dearest  Aunt  Sarah." 

"  What  would  be  the  use  of  that  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah.  "  I  want  the 
interest  for  your  expenses,  Dolly."  She  spoke  quite  sharply,  as  if  in 
pain,  and  she  put  her  hand  to  her  side  and  went  away.  If  Lady  Sarah 
had  not  boen  ill  herself  and  preoccupied,  she  might  hare  felt  that  some- 
thing also  ailed  DoUy,  that  the  girl  was  constrained  at  times,  and  unlike 
herself.  Dolly  only  wondered  that  her  aunt  did  not  guess  what  was  passing 
before  her,  so  patent  did  it  seem,  now  that  she  had  the  key. 

One  day  Marker  persuaded  her  mistress  to  go  to  a  doctor.  Lady 
Sarah  came  bock  with  one  of  those  impossible  proscriptions  that  people 
giro.  Avoid  all  anxiety;  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  anything;  live 
generoasly ;  distract  yourself  when  yon  can  do  so  without  fatigue. 

Lady  Sarah  came  home  to  find  a  Cambridge  letter  on  the  table,  con- 
tainiag  some  old  bills  of  George's,  which  a  tradesman  had  sent  on  to  her ; 
m  frarii  call  from  the  unlucky  bank  in  which  Mr.  Francis  had  invested 
somnoh  of  her  money ;  an  appeal  from  Slikey's  fever-strioken  cellar,  and  a 
foreign  scented  letter,  that  troubled  her  more  than  all  the  rest  together : — 

"  DsAIUST  SaBAB, —  TrincomaUe,  Sfptember  25,  18—. 

"  I  BAVK  many  and  many  a  time  begun  to  write  to  you  of  all,  only  to 

^Miroy  bitter  records  of  those  sorrows  which  I  must  continue  to  bear 

^fitf.     Soon  we  shall  be  leaving  this  ill-fated  shore,  where  I  have  passed 

■0  many  miserable  years  gazing  with  longing  eyes  at  the  broad  expanse 

Ijring  so  calm  and  indifferent  before  me. 

"  Bofore  long  Admiral  Palmer  sails  for  England.  He  gives  np  his 
command  with  great  reluctance,  and  retoms  vid  the  Cnpe ;  bat  I,  in  my 
weak  state  of  health,  dare  risk  no  longer  delay.     Friends — ^kiud,  good 
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friends,  Mrs.  and  Miga  M'Grndder — h&ve  offered  to  accompany  me  orer- 
land,  sharing  all  expenses,  and  visiting  Venice  and  Titian's — the  great 
master's  glorious  works — en  rout(,  to  say  nothing  of  Raphael,  and  Angelo 
the  divine.  We  shall  rest  a  week  at  Paris.  I  feel  that  after  so  long  a 
joamey  utter  prostration  will  succeed  to  the  excitement  which  carries  me 
through  where  I  see  others,  more  robust  than  myself,  failing  on  every 
side.  And  then  I  am  in  rngs — a  study  for  Murillo  himself  I  I  cannot 
come  among  yon  all  until  my  wardrobe  is  replenished.  How  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  I  shall  welcome  my  Dorothea  —  ours,  I  may  say — 
for  yon  have  been  all  but  a  mother  to  her.  On  my  return  I  trust  to 
find  some  comer  to  make  my  nest ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  should  wish 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  London,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  all. 
Sarah,  my  first  husband's  sister,  will  yon  help  me ;  for  the  love  of  "  axdd 
lang  syne,"  will  yon  spare  a  little  comer  in  your  dear  old  house  ?  Expen- 
sive hotels  I  cannot  afford.  My  dear  friends  here  agree  that  Admiral 
Palmer's  ungracionsly-given  allowances  are  beggarly  and  unworthy  of  his 
high  position.  How  differently  dear  Stan  would  have  wished  him  to  act  I 
Silver  and  gold  have  I  none — barely  sufficient  for  my  own  dress.  Those 
insurances  were  most  unfairly  given  against  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
Tell  my  darlings  this  ;  tell  them,  too,  that  all  that  I  have  is  theirs.  When 
I  think  that  for  the  last  six  years,  ever  since  my  second  marriage,  a  tyrant 
will  has  prevented  me  from  folding  them  to  my  heart,  indignation  nearly 
overcomes  the  prudence  so  foreign  to  my  nature.  Once  more,  fond  love 
to  yon  ;  to  my  boy,  and  to  ma  JiU/f ;  and  trusting  before  long  to  be  onM 
more  at  home,  "  Ever  your  very  affectionate 

"  Philippa." 

"  P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  few  lines,  I  find  that  my  husband 
wishes  to  compass  my  death.  He  again  proposes  my  returning  with  him 
by  the  Cspe.  Sarah,  will  you  spare  me  the  comer  of  a  garret  beneath 
your  roof?  " 

The  letter  was  scented  with  some  faint  delicious  perfume.  "  Here, 
take  it  away,"  says  Lady  Sarah.  "  Faugh  I  Of  course  she  knows  very 
well  that  she  can  have  the  best  bedroom,  and  the  dressing-room  for  her 
maid ;  and  you,  my  poor  Dolly,  will  have  a  little  amosomcnt  and  soma 
one  better  fitted  to- " 

"  Don't,"  crioB  Dolly,  jnmpbg  forward  with  a  kiss. 


CnAPTER  XXI, 

ClKDKaS. 

D0U.T  went  to  afternoon  church  the  day  George  was  eipoctcd.  Wnen 
sbo  eama  home  she  hoard  that  her  brother  was  npstairH,  and  she  harried 
along  the  passage  with  a  '  ing  heart,  and  knock«d  at  his  door. 

It  was  dark  in  the  paasafi' .jly  rtood  li8t«miJg--«  frighteaod,  gro^. 
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•jred,  penl-np  indignation,  in  a  black  dress,  with  her  bonnet  in  her  hand. 
flwrc  was  a  dense  rioud  of  smoke  and  tobacco  in  the  room  trhen  Dolly 
tamed  the  lock  at  last,  and  she  could  only  cough  and  blink  her  eyes.  As 
the  fomes  cleared  away,  she  saw  that  George  was  sitting  by  the  low 
TTooden  fireplace.  He  had  been  bnming  papers.  How  eagerly  the  flames 
leaped  and  travelled  on,  in  bright  blue  and  golden  tongues,  while  the 
papere  fell  away  black  and  crackling  and  changing  to  cinder.  Dolly 
looked  very  pale  and  nnlike  herself.  George  turned  with  a  bright,  haggard 
sort  of  smile. 

"  Is  that  yon,  Dolly  ?  "  he  said.  "  Come  in  ;  the  illumination  is  over. 
Yon  don't  mind  the  smell  of  tobacco.  I  have  been  burning  a  box  of  cigars 
that  Robert  gave  me.     Ho  knows  no  more  about  cigars  than  you  do." 

"  Oh,  George,"  cried  Dolly.      "  Is  this  aD  you  have  to  say,  after 

g  08  so  onhappy " 

What  do  yon  want  me  to  Bay  ? "  said    George,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

•*  I  want  you  to  say  that  yon  have  told  her  everything,  and  that  there 
are  no  more  concealments,"  Dolly  cried,  getting  angry.  "Oh,  George, 
when  Ann!  Sarah  asked  me  about  you  last  I  felt  as  if  it  was  written  in  my 
face  that  I  was  lying." 

He  was  going  to  answer  roughly,  but  he  looked  up  at  DoUy's  pale, 
agii*tod  face,  and  was  sorry  for  her.     He  spoke  both  kindly  and  crossly. 

"  Don't  make  such  a  talk,  Dolly,  and  a  fuss.  We  have  had  it  out — 
John  Morgan — council  of  state — she  has  been — she  has  been — " — his 
Toice  faltered  a  little  bit — "  a  groat  deal  kinder  than  I  deserve  or  had  any 
to  expect,  judging  by  you,  Dolly.  It's  not  your  business  to  scold, 
you  know." 

"  And  she  knows  aU,"  said  Dolly,  eagerly  and  brightenbg. 

"  She  knows  all  about  my  debts,"  said  George,  expressively.  "  She 
Is  going  to  let  me  try  once  more  for  the  next  scholarship.  If  I  had  been 
ber  I  shouldn't  have  been  so  good.  She  shan't  be  disappointed  this  time. 
Uowcrer,  the  past  is  past,  and  can't  be  helped.  I've  been  boming  a 
whole  drawer  full  of  it .  .  ."  And  he  struck  his  foot  into  the  smouldering 
htmp. 

People  think  that  what  is  destroyed  is  over,  forgetting  that  what  has 
been  is  never  over,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  you  bum  and  scatter  the  cinders 
of  many  a  past  hope  and  failure,  and  of  a  debt  to  pay,  a  promise  broken. 
Debts,  promises,  fkilures  are  there  still.  There  were  the  poems  George  had 
tried  to  writ«,  the  account-books  he  bad  not  filled  up,  the  lists  of  books  he 
had  not  read,  a  dov:en  mementos  of  good  intentions  broken.  There  are  the 
ugly  Pha-nixes  as  well  as  beautiful  ones  that  rise  ont  of  the  ashes. 

"  And  did  you  not  tell  Aunt  Sarah  about  Rhoda  ?  "  repeated  Dolly, 
disappointed.  "  Oh,  George,  what  does  Rhoda  mean  when  she  says  you 
arc  no  longer  engaged.     What  docs  it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,  it  means,"  said  George,  impatiently,  "  that  I  am  an  idiot, 
but  I  luu  not  a  gneak ;  and  if  a  woman  trusts  me,  I  can  keep  her  counBol, 
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BO  long  ae  joa  don't  betray  mo,  Dolly.  Only  there  ore  some  thmga  one 
can't  do,  not  otcd  for  tho  woman  one  loves."  Then  he  looked  np  snddcnly, 
and  seeing  Dolly's  pained  face,  he  went  on:  "  Dolly,  I  think  yoa  would 
cut  off  your  head  if  I  were  to  ask  you  for  it :  Rhoda  won't  snip  off  ono 
little  lock  of  hair.  Poor  dear,  she  is  frightened  at  every  shadow.  She 
has  given  me  back  this,"  he  said,  opening  his  hand,  which  he  had  kept 
closed  before,  and  showing  Dolly  a  little  pearl  locket  lying  in  his  palm. 
Then  he  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  looking  into  the  fire,  "  I  love  her  enough, 
God  knows,  and  I  would  tell  tho  whole  world,  if  she  would  let  mo.  But 
she  says  no — always  no  ;  and  I  can  tmst  her,  Dolly,  for  she  is  nearer 
heaven  than  I  am.  It  is  her  will  to  bo  silent,"  be  said,  gently  ;  "  angels 
vanish  if  wo  would  look  into  their  faces  too  closely.  She  would  like  me 
to  have  a  tranquil  spirit,  such  as  her  own ;  she  thinks  me  a  thousand 
times  better  than  I  am,"  said  George,  "  and  if  I  did  as  she  wishes,  I  could 
be  happy  enough,  but  not  contented."  DoUy  wondered  of  what  he  was 
thinking,  as  he  went  on  pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  "  I  cannot  tell  liea 
to  myself,  not  even  for  her  sake.  I  cannot  take  this  living,  as  she  wishes. 
If  I  may  not  beheve  in  God  my  own  way,  I  should  blaspheme  and  deny 
him,  while  I  confessed  him  in  some  one  else's  words.  You  asked  me  ona 
day  if  I  had  an  inner  life,  Dolly,"  George  said,  coming  back  to  the  oak 
chimney-piece  again.  "Inner  life  is  only  one's  self  and  tho  responsibility 
of  this  one  life  to  the  Truth.  Sometimes  I  think  that  before  I  loved 
Rhoda  I  was  not  all  myself,  and  though  the  truth  was  tho  same  it  did  not 
concern  me  in  the  same  degree,  and  I  meant  to  do  this  or  that  as  it  might 
be  most  advisable.  Now,  through  lo\'ing  her,  Dolly,  I  seem  to  have  come 
to  something  beyond  us  both,  and  what  is  advisable  don't  seem  to  matter 
any  more.     Can  you  understand  tliis  ?  " 

"  Yes,  George,"  said  DoUy,  looking  at  him  earnestly — his  sallow  face 
had  flushed  up,  his  closed  eyes  bad  opened  out.  Dolly  suddenly  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  She  felt  proud  of  her  brother 
as  she  listened  to  him.  She  bad  come  to  blame,  she  remained  to  bloss 
him.  Ah,  if  every  one  knew  him  as  well  as  she  did.  She  was  happi«r 
than  she  had  been  for  many  a  day,  and  ready  to  believe  that  George  could 
not  bo  wrong.  She  could  not  even  say  no  that  evening  after  dinner, 
when  George  proposed  that  they  should  go  over  to  the  Morgans'. 

"  Go,  my  dears,"  said  Lady  Sarah  ;  and  Dolly  got  np  with  a  sort  of 
sigh  to  get  her  bonnet.  Just  as  they  were  starting,  her  cousin  Bobott 
walked  in  nnespcctedly,  and  proposed  to  accompany  them.  He  had  covm 
in  with  a  serious  face,  prepared  to  sympathize  in  their  -family  troublst^ 
and  to  add  a  few  words  in  season,  if  desired,  for  George's  bcnofiL  Us 
found  the  young  man  looking  most  provokingly  cheerful  and  at  hoia«« 
Lady  Sarah  smiling,  and  if  DoUy  was  depi  Jid  not  show  it, 

in  truth,  her  heart  was  greatly  Ughtenod.     i u  walked  otTtoge 

"  We  shall  not  be  bock  to  tea,"  said  liobert,  who  always  Liked  to  «ettls 
things  beforehand.  But  on  this  occasion  Mrs.  Morgan's  boBpitabl«  toa- 
pot  was  empty  for  once.     The  whole  party  hod  gone  off  to  a  locton 
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<lia8olTisg  views  in  tho  Town  Hall.  The  onlj  person  left  behind  was  Tom 
Morigan,  who  was  sitting  in  the  study  reading  a  novel,  with  his  heels  on 
tlw  chinmoj-pioce,  when  they  looked  in. 

"  QooJ-nigbt,  Tom,"  said  Dolly,  with  more  frankness  than  necessary; 
"  we  wont  stay,  since  there  is  only  you." 

"  Good-evening,"  said  Bobert,  sfi'ably.  And  they  came  ont  into  the 
street  again.  He  went  on :  "  I  am  sorry  John  Morgan  was  not  at  home. 
I  waiit  him  to  fix  some  time  for  coming  down  to  Cambridge.  Yon  most 
c«me  with  him,  Dolly.     I  think  it  might  amuse  yon." 

"  Oh,  th&ok  you,"  says  Dolly,  dehghted. 

This  prospect  alone  wonld  have  been  enongh  to  make  her  walk  back 
enjoyable,  even  if  George  had  not  been  by  her  side ;  if  it  had  not  been 
M  lovfly  a  night ;  if  stars  had  not  burnt  sweet  and  clear  overhead ;  if 
Eofl  winds  had  not  been  stirring.  The  place  looked  transformed, 
gables  and  comers  standing  out  in  sadden  lights.  They  could  see  the  dim 
■hade  of  the  old  church,  and  a  clear  green  planet  flashing  with  lambent 
streams  beyond  the  square  tower.  Then  they  escaped  from  the  crowd  and 
tamed  down  by  the  quiet  lane  where  Church  Hoase  was  standing  gabled 
Against  the  great  Orion.  They  foand  tho  door  sgar  when  they  reached  the 
iry  gRtc ;  the  hall  door,  too,  was  wide  open,  and  there  seemed  to  be  hoses 
•Hid  •omo  confusion. 

"  Oh,  don't  let  ns  go  in  ;  come  into  the  garden,"  said  Dolly,  runnbg 
to  the  little  iron  garden-gate  inside  tho  outer  wall.  There  was  a  strange 
g^iiimn>r  behind  tho  gate  against  which  the  slim  white  figure  was  pushing. 
The  giaiea  was  dark,  and  roslling  with  a  trembling  in  tho  branches. 
A  gnat  moon  had  come  ap,  and  was  hanging  over  London,  serenely 
Blrenng  tho  housetops  and  spires  ;  its  light  was  rippling  down  tho  straight 
walks  of  which  the  griivel  was  glittering. 

"Yes,  come,"  said  George,  and  the  three  yonng  people  flitted  along 
to  their  usual  haunt  by  the  pond. 

"  What  is  that '?  "  said  Dolly,  pointing  in  the  darkness ;  *'  didn't  somebody 
go  by?"  Bhe  was  only  a  girl  in  her  teens,  and  still  afraid  of  unseen 
things. 

"A  rat,"  cried  George,  dashing  forward. 

"  Oh,  stop,"  from  Dolly. 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,"  said  Robert ;  and  as  he  spoke  George  met  them, 
Qg  an  old  garden  shawl  of  Lady  Sarah's,  which  had  been  forgotten 
bench.  Uo  fiung  it  weirdly  down  upon  the  gravel  walk. 
"  'Dead  for  a  ducat,  dead,'  "  said  he.  Then  he  started  forward  with  a 
stnago  moonlight  gleam  upon  his  face.  "  '  This  counsellor  is  now  most 
•tUl,  most  secret,  and  most  grave,'  "  he  said,  "  '  who  was  in  life  a  foolish 
pimtiDg  knave.' "     His  voice  thrilled,  be  got  more  and  more  excited. 

Bobert  begun  to  langh  :  "  Wliat  is  it  that  you  are  acting  ?  "  he  said. 

"Acting  7  "  cried  George,  opening  his  eyes ;  "  '  that  skull  had  a  tongue 
in  it  ai: '  '^  iug  once.'  'Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  this 
fashion  .  h ?' ' 
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"Those  are  his  Eton  Bpoeches,"  said  D0II7,  "but  Gcorgr,  you 
krrible ;  please  don't." 

"  Do  be  quiet,"  said  Henley,  impatiently.    "  Is  not  some  one  calling  ?  " 

Some  one  was  calling :  lights  were  appearing  and  disappearing ;  the 
drawing-room  window  was  wide  open,  and  their  aunt  stood  on  the 
terrace  making  signs,  and  looking  ont  for  them. 

"  Look,  there  goes  a  falling  star,"  said  George. 

"  Ah  !  who  is  that  under  the  tree  ?  "  cried  Polly  again,  with  a  Uttlo 
shriek.  "I  knew  I  had  seen  some  one  move;"  and  as  she  spoke,  a 
figure  emerging  from  the  gloom  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  almost 
running,  with  two  extended  arms  ;  a  figure  in  long  flowing  garments, 
silver  in  the  moonlight,  a  woman  advancing  quicker  and  quicker. 

"  Children,  children  I  "  said  a  voice.  "  It  is  I, — George — ^yonr  mother ! 
t)ou't  yon  know  me — darlings  ?  I  have  come.  I  was  looking  for  you. 
Yes,  it  is  I,  your  mother,  children." 

Dolly's  heart  stood  still,  and  then  began  to  throb,  as  the  lady  flung 
her  arms  round  Robert,  who  happened  to  be  standing  nearest. 

"  Is  this  George  !     I  should  have  known  him  anywhere,"  she  cried. 

Was  this  their  mother  ?  this  beantiAiI,  sweet,  onseen  womao,  this 
pathetic  voice  I 

Dolly  had  seized  George's  hand  in  her  agitaUon,  and  was  crunching  it 
in  hers.  Robert  had  managed  to  extricate  himself  from  the  poor  lady's 
agitated  clutch. 

"  Here  is  George.  I  am  Robert  Henley,"  he  said.  "  But,  my  dear 
aunt,  why — why  did  you  not  write  ?     I  should  have  met  yon.     I " 

It  was  all  a  strange  confusion  of  moonlight,  and  bewilderment,  and  of 
tears,  presently,  for  Mrs.  Palmer  began  to  cry  and  then  to  laugh,  and 
finally  went  off  into  hysterics  in  her  son's  arms. 


cuapteb  xxil 
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Whbn  they  were  a  little  calmed  down,  when  they  had  loft  the  moon 
and  the  Ftars  outside  in  the  garden,  and  were  all  standing  in  a  group  in 
tbc  drawing-room  round  the  choir  in  which  Mrs.  Palmer  had  been  placed, 
Dolly  saw  her  mother's  face  at  last.  She  vaguely  remembered  her  out  of 
the  long  ago,  a  very  young  and  beautiful  face  smiling  at  her :  ihia  be« 
was  rounder  and  fuller  than  the  picture,  but  more  familiar  than  her  remem- 
brance. Mrs.  Palmor  was  a  stout  and  graceful  woman,  with  a  sort  o( 
nndnlating  motion  peculiar  to  her,  and  with  looks  and  ways  some 
which  Dolly  recognized,  though  she  had  forgotten  them  before, 
was  a  strong  likeness  to  Dolly  herself,  and  oven  n  little  '  '  :'r{{*1 

look  when  he  was  pleased,  though  poor  George's  thick  ■.     , 
BDub  nose  were  far  far  removed  from  any  Ukcneas  to  that  fair  and 
oountttaouoe.    Dolly  gazed  admiringly  at  the  toft  whit«  baad,  with 
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great  Loois-Qoinze  ring  upon  tho  forefinger.  Though  ^frs,  Palmer  had 
eome  off  a  journey  in  semi-hysterics,  she  was  beautifully  dressed  in  a 
black  eilk  dress,  ail  over  rippling  waved  flounces,  that  flowed  to  hor  feet. 
She  was  leaning  back  in  the  chair,  with  half-closed  eyes,  bat  with  a  tender, 
contented  smile. 

"  I  knew  yon  would  take  me  in,"  she  said  to  Lady  Sarah.  "I  felt  I 
was  coming  home — to  my  dear  sister's  home.  See,"  she  said,  "  what 
dear  Stan  gave  me  for  my  wedding-gift.  I  chose  it  at  Lambert's  myself. 
Wo  spared  no  expense.  I  have  never  taken  off  his  dear  ring  ;  "  and  she 
put  ont  her  soft  band  and  took  hold  of  Lady  Sarah's  mitten.  "Oh, 
Sarah,  to  think— to  think " 

Lady  Siuah  shrunk  back  as  usual,  thoagh  she  answered  not  nnkindly : 
"Not  now,  Philippa,"  she  said,  hastily.  "Of  course  this  house  is  your 
bomc,  and  always  open  to  you ;  at  least,  when  we  know  you  are  coming. 
Why  did  yon  not  write  ?  There  is  no  bed  ready.  I  have  had  the  muds 
etUcd  up.     If  Admiral  Palmer  had  let  me  know " 

"  He  did  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  getting  agitated.  "  1  will  toll 
you  all.    Oh,  Dolly,  my  darling,  beware  how  you  marry  ;  promise  me " 

"  Ha  did  not  know  ?  "  interrupted  Lady  Sarah. 

Dolly's  mother  got  more  and  more  excited. 

"I  had  some  one  to  take  care  of  me,"  she  said.  "My  old  friend 
Colonel  Wilkerington  was  on  board,  and  I  told  him  everything  as  we  were 
coming  along.  I  telegraphed  to  yon,  did  I  not?  But  my  poor  head 
foils  me.  Oh,  Sarah,  exile  is  a  cruel  thing ;  and  now,  how  do  I  know 
that  I  have  not  come  homo  too  soon  ?  "  she  said,  bursting  into  tears.  "If 
you  know  all " 

"  Yon  shall  tell  us  all  about  it  in  the  morning  when  you  are  rested," 
8ud  Lady  Sarah,  with  a  glance  at  Robert. 

"  Yes,  in  tho  morning,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  looking  relieved,  and 
getting  up  from  her  chair,  and  wiping  her  eyes.  "How  good  yon  are  to 
toe  I  Am  I  to  have  my  old  room  where  I  used  to  stay  as  a  girl  ?  Oh, 
Sarah,  to  think  of  my  longings  being  realized  at  last,  and  my  darling 
children — dear  Stan's  children — there  actually  before  me."  And  tho 
poor  thing,  with  a  natural  emotion,  once  more  caught  first  one,  then 
the  other,  to  hor,  and  sat  holding  her  son's  hand  in  both  hers.  When  ho 
tried  to  take  it  away  she  burst  into  fresh  tears  ;  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
Marker  was  summoned. 

Poor  Mrs.  Palmer  I  hor  surprise  had  been  something  of  a  failure ; 
George  was  not  expansive,  nor  used  to  having  his  hand  held  :  the  boy  and 
girl  were  shy,  stiff,  taken  aback.  Annt  Sarah  was  kind,  but  cross  and 
lit'irildered.  Mrs.  Palmer  herself  exhausted  after  twelve  hours'  railway 
joaney.  and  vaguely  disappointed. 

"  It  w««  just  liko  her,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  wearily,  to  Marker,  as  they 
wiira  going  npstairs  some  two  hours  later,  after  seeing  Mrs.  Palmer  safe 
into  her  room,  and  bolting  the  doors,  and  putting  ont  the  lights  of  this 
cvcalfnl  ovonbg.    "  What  can  have  brought  her  ia  this  way  ?  " 
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Marker  looked  at  hor  mistress  with  Ler  smillug  ronud  faco.  "  The 
wonder  to  me,  mom,  was  whatever  kept  her  away  so  long  from  iLoso  sweot 
children,  to  say  nothing  of  you,  my  lady." 

"  She  has  chosen  to  make  other  ties,"  said  Lady  Sarah ;  "  her  whola 
duty  is  to  hor  hnshand.    Good-night,  Marker :  I  do  not  want  yon  to-nighttfl^ 

"  Of  eouTBO,  you  know  best,  my  lady,"  says  Marker,  doublfull^ 
"  Good-night,  my  lady." 

And  then  all  was  quite  silent  in  the  old  house.  The  mice  peeped  out 
of  their  Uttio  holes  and  sniQ'ed  at  the  cheese-trap ;  a  yast  company  of 
black  beetles  emerged  from  secret  places  and  comers ;  the  clocks  began 
to  tick  like  mad.  Dolly  lay  ais-ako  a  long  time,  and  then  dreamt  of  Ler 
new  mamma,  and  of  the  moonlight  that  eroning,  and  of  a  floating  8«a. 
Mrs.  Palmer  slept  placidly  between  hor  linen  sheets.  Sarah  Francis  lay 
awake  half  the  night  crying  her  eyes  and  her  aching  heart  away  in  bitter 
tears.  Philippa  was  come.  She  knew  of  old  what  her  advent  meant. 
She  loved  Philippa,  but  with  reserve  and  pain ;  and  now  she  would  claim 
her  Dolly,  she  would  win  hor  away,  and  steal  hor  treasure  from  her  again 
■ — what  chance  had  she,  sad  and  sorry  and  silent,  with  no  means  of 
uttering  her  love  ?  She  was  a  fooUsh,  jealous  woman ;  she  knew  it,  and 
with  all  her  true  heart  she  prayed  for  strength  and  for  love  to  overcome 
jealousy  and  loneliness.  Once  in  her  life  her  jealous  nature  had  caused 
misery  so  great  between  her  and  her  husband  that  the  breach  had  never 
been  repaired,  and  it  was  Philippa  who  had  brought  it  all  about.  How 
jealons  poor  Sarah  had  been,  how  unhappy  PhiUppa  had  made  her  I  Now 
Sarah  know  that  to  love  more  ia  the  only  secret  for  overcoming  that 
cmeUest  madness  of  jealousy,  and  to  love  more  was  her  prayer.  The 
dawn  came  at  lost,  stealing  tranquilly  through  the  drawn  curtains ;  with  what 
peace  and  tranqnilhty  the  foint  light  flowed,  healing  and  quieting  her  peiii. 

Dolly's  new  mamma's  account  of  hersolf  next  morning  was  a  litUe  ioco- 
herent.  Her  health  was  very  indifferent ;  she  sufl'ered  agonies,  and  wu 
living  upon  morphia  when  the  doctor  had  ordered  her  home  without  d«kj. 
She  had  been  obliged  to  come  oS  at  a  few  hoars'  notice  ;  she  didn't  writs. 
The  Admiral  was  fortunately  absent  on  a  cruise,  or  he  never  would  have 
let  her  go.  He  know  what  a  helpless  creature  she  was.  She  had  borrowed 
the  passage-money  from  a  friend.  Would  Lady  Sarah  plcnse  advnnoo 
her  a  little  now,  as  she  was  literally  penniless,  and  she  winhcd  to  make 
George^and  Dolly  some  presents,  and  to  engage  a  French  moid  at  once  ? 
She  supposed  she  should  hear  by  the  next  post  and  receive  some  remit- 
tances. She  was  not  sure,  for  Uawtry  was  so  dreadfully  close  alioat 
money.  She  did  not  know  trhat  he  wonld  say  to  her  running  away.  No 
doubt  he  would  use  dreadful  language,  pious  as  ho  wus  -,  tkat  bIm  WM 
usod  to ;  Colonel  Wilkerington  could  testify  to  it.  .  .  .  And  then  she  i 
"I  havtt  mudo  my  o^ni  {at« ;  I  must  boor  my  punisbmont,"  sho 
■'I>i  ome  Qorfflon  baths  hufuro  Imi  return,  to  brace  my  notTM  i 

the-  .0." 
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TLoro  was  something  soft,  harmonious,  gontly  Rffocting  about  Dollj's 
mamma.  When  Mrs.  Palmer  spoko  she  looked  at  you  with  two  brown 
eyes  shining  out  of  a  faded  Imt  charming  face :  she  pat  out  an  earnest 
wliito  hand ;  there  was  a  charming  natural  affectation  about  her.  She 
dcligbtod  in  a  situation.  She  wus  one  of  those  fortunate  people  whose 
porta  in  life  coincide  with  their  dispositions.  She  had  been  twice  married. 
As  a  happy  wife  people  had  thought  Ler  scarcely  aware  of  the  prize  sho 
had  drawn.  As  an  injured  woman  she  was  simply  perfect.  She  did  not 
icel  the  Admiral's  iudifierencc  deeply  enough  to  lose  her  self-possession, 
as  he  did.  Admiral  though  be  was,  and  extempore  preacher,  he  could 
not  always  hold  his  own  before  this  suscoptibki  woman.  Her  gentle  impros- 
uveneas  completely  charmed  and  won  the  children  over. 

The  conversation  of  selfish  people  is  often  far  more  amusing  than  that 
of  the  ans»lfish,  who  see  things  too  diffiw<ihj,  and  who  have  not,  as  & 
rale,  ihfi  gift  of  vivid  description.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  deeply,  deeply 
bterosted  in  her  own  various  feelings.  Sho  used  to  whisper  long 
Btorics  to  George  and  Dolly  about  her  complicated  sorrows,  her  peculiar 
dij£calties.  Poor  thing !  they  were  real  enough,  if  she  had  but  known 
them ;  bat  the  troubles  that  really  troubled  her  were  imaginary  for  the 
most  part.  Sho  had  secured  two  valiant  champions  before  breakfast  next 
ail      '  b  meal  Robert  appeared.     Ho  had  slept  upon  the  crisis, 

aii'i  i  more  than  equal  to  it;  affectionate  to  his  aunt,  with 

whom  be  was  charmed,  readily  answering  her  many  questions,  skilfully 
RToiding  the  subject  of  her  difficulties  with  the  Admiral,  of  which  ho 
lud  heard  before  at  Uenloy  Court.  He  was  pleased  by  his  aunt's  manner 
and  afiectionato  dependence,  and  he  treated  her  from  the  first  with  a 
certain  mauly  superiority.  And  yet — so  she  told  Dolly — oven  Robert 
iwarcely  understood  her  peculiar  difficulties. 

"  How  can  ho,  dear  fellow  ?  He  is  prejudiced  by  Lady  Henley — 
odiooa  woman  !  I  can  trace  her  iafluonce.  Sho  was  a  Palmer,  yoa 
know,  and  she  is  worthy  of  the  name.  I  dread  my  visit  to  Yorkshire. 
JDiis  is  my  real  homo." 

Mrs.  Palmer's  mother,  Lady  Henley,  had  been  an  Alderville,  and 
Ihfl  Aldervilles  are  all  young,  beautiful,  helpless,  stout,  and  elegantly 
dreesecl.  Mrs.  Palmer  took  after  them,  she  said.  But  helpless  aa 
Flulippa  was,  hor  feebleness  always  leant  in  the  direction  in  which  she 
wished  to  go,  and,  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  she  seemed  to  get  on  as 
well  as  other  stronger  people.  Some  young  officer,  in  a  complimentary 
egpy  of  verses,  had  once  likened  her  to  a  lily.  If  so,  it  was  a  water-lily 
Ihal  rile  resembled  most,  with  its  beautiful  pale  head  drifting  on  the 
inl«r,  while  undci-uoatb  was  a  long,  limp,  straggling  stalk  firmly  rooted. 
0:.  ■ -.mI  tried  to  influence  hor  knew  of  its  oxiBtenco. 

.■urge  hung  upon  her  words.     George  felt  inclined  to  go 
oil  II  on  purpose  to  shoot  tha  Admiral  with  one  of  his  own  Colt's 

r< .  '•"      '  lilled   with  interest  and  excitement  and  sympathy. 

Hi  :i  Bwcct  iingcl,  the  girl  said  to  her  brother.     It  was 
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a  wonderful  now  life  that  had  begun  for  them.  The  trouble  wliich 
oppressed  Dolly  of  late  seemed  almost  forgotten  for  b  time.  Lady 
combg  and  going  about  the  house,  would  look  with  a  strange  half-glad, 
half- sad  glance  at  the  three  heads  so  near  together  in  the  recess  of  the 
window :  Fhilippa  leaning  bock,  flushed  and  pathetic ;  George  by  her 
side,  making  the  most  hideous  faces,  as  he  was  used  to  do  when  excited  ; 
Dolly  kneeling  on  the  floor,  with  her  two  elbows  in  her  mother's  lap,  and 
her  long  chin  upturned  in  breathless  sympathy.  Admiral — jealousy — 
meanness — cruel — mere  necessaries  :  little  words  like  this  used  to  reach 
Lady  Sarah,  creaking  uneasily  and  desolatoly,  unnoticed,  round  and  round 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pity,  Philippa,  to  put  such  ideas  into  their  heads?"  says 
Lady  Sarah,  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Then  three  pair  of  eyes  would  bo  turned  upon  her  with  a  sort  of 
reproachful  wonder,  and  tho  trio  would  wait  until  she  was  out  of  hearing 
to  begin  again. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  certainly  on  adaptable  woman  in  some  ways :  one 
husband  or  another,  one  life  or  another.  So  long  as  she  had  her  emotions, 
her  maid,  her  cups  of  tea,  her  comfortable  sofa,  and  some  one  to  listen  to 
her,  she  was  perfectly  happy.  Bhe  carried  about  in  herself  such  an 
unfailing  source  of  interest  and  solicitude,  that  no  other  was  really  neces- 
sary to  her  ;  although,  to  hear  her  speak,  yon  would  imagine  her  fate  to 
be  one  long  regret. 

"  My  spirit  is  quite  broken,"  she  would  say,  cheerfully.  "  Give  mo 
that  small  hand-screen,  Dolly;  for  your  sake,  Sarah,  I  will  gladly 
ehapcrone  Dolly  to  Cambridge,  as  Robert  proposes  (it  must  be  after  my 
return  from  Yorkshire) ;  but  I  do  wish  you  would  let  mo  write  and  ask 
for  an  invitation  for  you.  George,  poor  fellow,  wants  me  to  bring  Rhoda 
and  the  Sforgan  girls.     I  do  hate  girls.     It  is  really  wicked  of  him." 

"  If  that  were  George's  worst  offence ,"  said  his  Aunt  Sarah,  griml; 

"  My  poor  boy  I  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer.     "  Sarah,  you  are  not  a  motha 
and  do  not  understand  him.     Come  here,  darling  George.     How  I  wish  I 
could  spare  you  from  going  back  to  those  horrid  examinations  I  " 

George  flushed  up  Tory  red.  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  bo  spared," 
he  mnti«red. 

Mrs.  Palmer  used  to  ask  Robert  endless  questions  about  Henloy  Con 
and  his  aunt  Lady  Henley,  "Was  she  looking  as  weather-beaten  as  over  ? 
Did  she  still  wear  plaids  ?  Vulgar  woman  I  "  whispered  Mrs.  PalmCT  to 
Dolly.  IU>hert  pretended  not  to  hear.  "  I  shall  make  a  point  of  itoiag 
there,  lUiberl,"  she  said,  "and  facing  the  Honley  buckrom."  Rol 
gravely  assured  her  that  she  would  be  most  w(>lcomo. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  Robert  I     Yoo  cannot  imagine  what  an  import!- 

nant  letter  I  have  received  from  Joanna,"  eavM  Mni.  Palmer.     "I  ahull t 

iyrhvn  it  is  convenient  to  me,  if  only  to  show  her  tlint  I  do  not  cure 

fftuylliuig  she  con   say.    Joanna's  stylo  is  only  to  bo  oquaOed  by  Uu 

Admiral's.    Tho  mail  will  be  io  on  Monday," 


I 
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So  Philippa  remained  a  Ttctim,  placidly  sipping  hor  coffee  and 
awaiting  the  Adaural's  inBulting  letters.  The  only  wonder  was  that  they 
bad  not  barst  their  envelopes  and  seals,  so  cxpIosiTo  were  they.  Uis 
fury  lashed  itself  into  dashes  and  blots  and  frantic  loops  and  erasures. 

'  The  bills  had  come  in  for  her  bracelets  and  mofllers  and  tinkling  orna- 
ments. Had  she  forgotten  the  fate  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  that 
wont  mincing  and  tinkling  with  thoir  feet  ?     She  might  take  a  situation 

I  OB  a  kitchen-maid  for  all  he  cared.  She  was  a  spendthrift,  idle,  extra- 
TBgant,  good-for-nothing,  &c.  &c.  Not  one  faithing  would  he  allow  her, 
tec  &c.',  and  so  on.  Mrs.  Palmer  used  to  go  np  to  her  room  in  high 
spirits  to  lie  down  to  rest  on  the  days  they  arrived,  and  send  for  Colonel 
WUkeriugton  to  consult  upon  them. 

Sbo  would  not  come  do^\'n  till  dinner  was  just  over,  and  appeared  on 
tliese  occasions  in  a  long  grey  sort  of  dre8sing-go^vn  and  a  ne<jlifjt'  little 
laee  cap  ;  she  osed  to  dine  off  almonds  and  raisins  and  cups  of  coffee,  to 
Ladj  Sarah's  secret  indignation.  "  Oh,  Sarah,  you  will  not  tarn  mo 
kway  ?  "  Mrs.  Palmer  would  say,  leaning  back  in  languid  comfort.  Lady 
Sanb  was  very  Borry,  bat  somewhat  sceptical.  She  would  meet  Paulino 
cartyiog  French  novels  to  the  library  after  scenes  which  had  nearly  on- 
nerved  tbem  all. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 
The  Terrace  at  All  Saints'  College. 

[BoMKvrHSaK  in  the  fairyland  of  Dorothea's  imagLnatiou  rises  a  visionary 

tcity,  with  towers  and  gables  straggling  against  the  sky.     The  streets  go 

|np  hill  and  down  hill,  leading  by  cloisters  and  gateways  and  bywalls, 

ikehlnd  which  gardens  are  lying  like  lakes  of  green  among  the  stones  and 

^ibo  ivy.      A  thrush  is  singing,  and  the  shrill  echoes  of  some  boyish 

melancholy  voices  come  from  a  chapel  hard  by.     It  is  a  chapel  with  a 

pile  of  fantastic  coltunns  standing  in  the  quiet  comer  of  a  lane.   All  round 

the  side  door  are  niches  and  winding  galleries,  branches  wreathing,  placed 

I  there  by  faithful  hands,  crisp  saints  beatified  in  stony  glory.     Are  these, 

one  is  tempted  to  ask  as  one  looks  at  the  generous  old  piles,  the  stones 

that  cry  out  now-a-days  when  men  ore  silent  ?     They  have,  for  the  last 

I  century  or  two,  utt«red  warnings  and  praises  to  many  a  generation  passing 

I  by  ;  speaking  to  somo  of  a  bygone  faith,  to  others  of  a  living  one.     They 

still  tell  of  past  love  and  hope,  and  of  past  and  present  chanty. 

But  in  these  times  charity  is  a  destroying  angel ;  even  the  divine 
nbutes  Boem  to  have  changed,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  have  gone 

,  thoir  separate  way. 
'^To  Dolly  Vanborough,  who  had  thought  happiness  was  over  for  ever, 
I  it  was  the  first  great  song  of  her  youth  that  these  old  stones  sang  to  her 
Ion  her  eighteenth  birthday.     She  hears  it  still,  thongh  hor  youth  is  past. 
[it  ii  tho  song  of  the  wonder  of  life,  of  the  divine  in  the  human.     As  we 
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go  on  its  echoes  reach  us  repeated  again  and  ngnin,  reverberating  from 
point  to  point ;  who  that  has  hoard  them  once  will  ever  forgot  them  ?  To 
some  they  come  with  happiness  and  the  delight  of  new  undreamt-of 
Bympathv,  to  others  with  sorrow  and  the  realization  of  love.  ...  Its 
strains  cnme  with  prayer  and  long  fasting  to  the  saints  of  old.  This  song 
of  Pentecost,  I  know  no  better  name  for  it,  echoes  on  from  gcnemtion  to 
generation  from  one  heart  to  another.  Hometimes  by  chance  one  has 
looked  into  a  stranger's  face  and  seen  its  light  reflected.  Frank  lUban 
Baw  its  light  in  Dolly's  fiico  that  day  as  she  came  ont  of  the  eliApel  to 
where  her  brother  had  left  her.  Jnst  for  an  instant  it  was  there  while  the 
psalm  still  snng  in  her  heart.  And  yet  the  light  in  Dolly's  face  dimmed  n 
little  when  she  saw,  not  the  person  she  had  expected  to  see,  bat  Mr.  Rabau 
waiting  there. 

"  I  came  in  Henley's  place,"  said  he,  hastily,  gnessing  her  thonght. 
"  He  was  sent  for  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  begged  mo  to  conic  au'l  Icll 
yon  this.    He  will  join  us  directly. 

Mr.  Raban  had  been  waiting  in  the  sunshiny  street  whue  i  'oiiy 
deliberately  advanced  down  the  worn  steps  of  the  chapel,  crossed  the 
flagged  court,  and  came  out  of  the  narrow  iron  wicket  of  which  the  barred 
shadow  fell  upon  her  white  fi'te-day  dress.  Miss  Vanborough's  face  wns 
shaded  by  a  broad  hat  with  curling  bine  feathers ;  she  wore  a  pink  rose  in 
her  girdle  ;  it  was.  no  saintly  costume  ;  she  was  bnt  a  commonplace  mortal 
maiden  in  sprigged  musUn,  and  saints  wear,  as  we  all  know,  red  and  bine, 
tmd  green,  stained  glass  and  dama.sk  and  goatskins ;  and  yot  Frank  R&baD 
thonght  there  was  something  saint-like  in  her  bright  face,  which,  for  an 
instant,  seemed  reflectbg  all  her  heart. 

"  Henley  lives  on  my  staircase,"  continui^d  Riiban.  "  Those  pink  frills 
are  his.     He  mokes  himself  comfortable,  as  yon  see." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Dolly,  smiling.  "  How  nice  it  mast  bo  for 
yon  to  have  him  so  near." 

"  Ho  always  takes  ladies  to  see  his  rooms,"  Raban  continued.  "  He 
is  a  great  favonrito  with  them,  and  gives  tea-parties.'' 

"A  great  favourite !  "  said  Dolly,  warmly.  "Of  course  one  iikcs 
people  who  are  kind  and  good  and  clever  and  true  and  nice." 

"  ^Vho  are,  in  short,  an  addition  sum,  made  up  of  equal  portions  of  all 
the  cardinal  virtnen,"  said  Raban. 

Ho  was  ashamed  of  himself,  and  yet  he  did  not  core  to  hear  nonIdj*t 
praises  from  Dolly.     It  seomod  to  him  dishonest  to  ncquieaco. 

Dolly  stopped  for  half  a  second  and  looked  at  him. 

Dorothea  was  a  loll  woman,  and  their  eyes  were  on  a  line,  wul  ihtit 
looks  met.  My  heroine  was  at  no  pains  to  tHftfrr----  "•  ■  raeaning  of  her 
indignant  glances.     "  How  can  you  be  so  av.  '  "  sho  said,  Ml 

plainly  u»  it  she  !  n. 

Frank  an«w«reu  _,         aco  in  words. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  him,"  he  said,  "and  he  don't  liltomt;  aod  I  dnn't  rara 
io  pNtend  to  hotter  feeliogi  than  I  reallj  bavo.    We  mt  ritil  cnoa^.  ud 
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jnii  Terj  wvn  i' 'j/oUiir.   I  beg  your  pardon.    I  own  ho  desbrvas  to  sncceed," 
Btid  the  young  man.      "There,  Jliss  Vanborongb,  this  is  our  garden, 
mheio  we  refresh  ourselves  with  cigars  and  beer  after  our  arrluons  studica." 
Polly  was  still  too  much  veied  to  ejq)res8  her  admiration. 
They  all  began  calling  to  them  from  under  the  tree.     John  Morgan, 
was  of  the  party,  was  lying  flat  upon  his  broad  back,  beaming  at  tho 
'erse,  and  fiinning  away  tho  flies.     Rhoda  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  in 
a  foam  of  white  muslin  and  Algerian  shawls.     George  Yanborongfa,  privi- 
leged for  tho  day,  was  astride  on  a  wooden  table  ;  a  distant  peacock  went 
strntliog  across  tho  lawn ;  a  Uttle  wind  came  blowing  gently,  stirring  all 
the  shadows  ;  n  college  bell  began  to  tinkle  a  little,  and  then  left  otK 
"  Glorious  afternoon,  isn't  it  ?  "  says  John  Morgan,  from  the  grass. 
"It  is  like  heaven,"  says  Dolly,  looking  up  and  round  and  about. 
Rhodft's  slim  fingers  clasp  her  pearl  locket,  which  has  come  out  again. 
They  were  in  the  shade,  the  sun  was  shining  hot  and  intense  npon  the  old 
garden.     The  roses,  like  bursting  bubbles,  were  breaking  in  the  heat 
st  the  old  baked  bricks,  upon  rows  of  prim  collegiate  flowers  :  lihes, 
stocks,  and  marigolds.     There  was  a  multiplicity  of  sweet  scents  in 
the  air,  of  shadows  falling  on  the  lawns  (they  flow  from  the  old  gates  to  the 
^ver) ;  a  tone  is  struck,  an  insect  floats  away  along  the  garden  wall. 
"With  its  silence  and  flowers,  and  tremulous  shades  and  sunshine,  I  know 
no  sv     '         i>t  than  the  old  garden  of  All  Saints'. 

'i  '  uor  had  placed  si'uts  and  a  bench  under  the  old  beech-tree 

fur  pilgrims  lo  rest  npon,  weary  with  their  journeys  from  shrine  to  shrine. 
Wrs.  Palmer  was  leaning  back  in  a  low  garden-chair  ;  tho  sweep  of  her 
fldwing  silks  Beemcd  to  harmonize  with  her  languid  and  somewhat  melan- 
I  00.     Rhoda  was  helping  to  open  her  parasol  (the  parasol  was 

i:  iiircd  and  lined  with  pink).     There  was  a  row  of  Morgana  upon 

the  bench ;  Mrs.  Morgan  upright  in  the  midst,  nicely  curled  and  trimmed 
with  satin  bows  and  a  white  muslin  daughter  on  either  side. 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment :  the  sky  burnt  overhead,  the  sun  shono 
Dpon  the  river,  upon  the  colleges,  with  their  green  gardens  :  the  rays 
eeemod  to  strike  fire  where  they  met  tho  water.  The  swans  were  sailing 
along  tho  stream  in  placid  state,  followed  by  their  grey  brood,  skimming 
'iug  in  and  out  among  the  weeds  and  the  green  stems  and  leaves 
;  with  the  ripple  of  the  waters  ;  a  flight  of  birds  high  overhead 
crossed  tho  vault  of  tho  heavens  and  disappeared  in  the  distance.  Dorothea 
Vasboroagh  was  standing  on  tho  terrace  at  the  end  of  tho  old  coUcgo 
where  everything  was  so  still,  so  sweet,  and  so  intense  that  it 
seemed  as  If  time  was  not,  as  if  tho  clocks  had  stopped  on  their  travels,  as 
if  no  change  could  ever  bo,  nor  hours  uor  seasons  sweep  through  the 
truiqail  old  place. 

'J !  ;ig  and  talking ;  but  Dolly,  who  was  too  lazy  and 

too  L: , ,  ,         ■■  red  away  from  them  a  little  bit,  to  the  garden's 

cod,  where  sho  stood  stooping  over  the  low  wall  and  watching  the  water 
flow  by ;  tbero  waa  a  man  fishing  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  casting  his 
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lino  again  and  again.  In  the  distance  a  boat  was  drifting  along  the  strefttn, 
some  insects  passed  out  towards  the  meadows  hmnming  their  summer 
drone,  a  wasp  sailed  by.  Dolly  was  baJf  standing,  half-sitting,  against  the 
low  terrace  wall ;  with  one  hand  she  was  holding  np  her  white  mosUn 
skirt,  with  the  other  she  was  grasping  the  ledge  of  the  old  bricks  apon 
wliich  the  lichen  had  been  at  work  spreading  their  gold  and  grey.  So  the 
girl  waited,  sunning  herself;  herself  a  part  of  the  summer's  day,  and 
gently  blooming  and  rejoicing  in  its  sweetness  like  any  rose  apon  the 
wall. 

Some  people  that  day,  Frank  Raban  among  them,  had  thought  her  not 
nnlike  a  rose  herself. 

There  are  blissful  moments  when  one's  heart  seems  to  beat  in  harmonf 
with  the  great  harmony :  when  one  is  oneself  light  and  warmth,  and  the 
delight  of  light,  and  a  voice  in  the  comfortable  chorus  of  contentment  and 
praise  all  round  about.  Such  a  minute  had  come  to  Dolly  in  her  whito 
muslin  dress,  with  the  Cam  flowing  at  her  feet  and  the  lights  dazzling  her 
grey  eyes. 

Mrs.  Morgan  gave  a  load  sneeze  under  the  tree,  and  the  beaatifal 
minute  broke  and  dispersed  away. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  can  be  like  to  grow  old,"  Dolly  wonders,  looking 
np ;  "to  remember  back  for  years  and  years,  and  to  wear  stifle  corid 
and  satinettc  ?  "  Dolly  began  to  picture  to  herself  a  long  proces 
of  future  selves,  each  older  and  more  curiously  bedizened  than 
other.  Somehow  they  seemed  to  make  a  straight  line  between  herself  and 
Mrs.  l^Iorgan  under  the  tree.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  fancy.  Dolly  tried 
to  forget  it,  and  leant  over  the  wall,  and  looked  down  into  the  cool  depths 
of  the  stream  again.  Was  that  fish  rising  ?  What  was  this  ?  Ilerownfaca 
again  looking  up  from  the  depth.  Then  Dolly  turned,  hearing  a  step  apon 
the  gravel,  to  see  Robert  Henley  coming  towards  her.  He  was  dressed  in 
his  college  cap  and  gown,  and  ho  advanced,  floating  balloon-like,  along  the 
terrace.     He  looked  a  little  strange,  she  thought,  as  he  came  np  to  her. 

'*  I  couldn't  get  away  before,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  yon  have  been  well 
looked  after." 

"Yes,  indeed.  Come  and  sit  down  here,  Robert.  What  a  delicioaa 
old  garden  this  is  t  We  are  all  so  Lappy  1  Look  at  those  dear  littlo  swans 
in  the  river  1  ' 

"  Do  you  like  the  cygnets  ?  "  said  Robert,  abruptly,  aa  ho  looked  her 
full  in  the  face,  and  sat  down  on  the  low  wall  beside  her.  "  Do  jon 
remember  Charles  Martindale  ?  "  ho  a»kcd  ;  "whom  we  mot  onco  at 
Jotin  Morgan's,  who  went  out  to  India  7  He  ia  coming  homo  next 
October." 

I        "Is  he?"  said  Dolly.    "Look  at  that  little  grey  cygnet  scuttling 
away  t " 

"Dolly,"  said  Ilenloy,  quickly.  "  Ihcy  Bcnt  for  mo  to  offer  luo 
place,  and  I — I — hove  accepted  it 

"Acoopt«d  it?"  said  hia  counuij  nirjj(.>iuiij.;  tm,i  rvjjiK'w,  uou  ii^Jtun 
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op  alltUe  frigfaloned.     "Oht  Robert,  bnt  you  will  hnvo  to  go  to  Indin 
alid  leave  ererybody  ?  " 

Her  face  ebaiigod  a  little,  and  Ilobert's  brightened,  though  ho  tried  to 
look  08  nsual. 

"Not  eTerybody,"  he  said.     "Not  if "     He  took  the  soft  hand 

in  his  that  was  lying  on  the  wall  beside  him.     "  Dolly  I  will  you  come 
too  ?  "  be  said. 

'•  Me  ?  '■  cried  the  unabashed  Polly.     "  Oh,  Robert,  how  could  I  ?  " 

"  Yon  could  come  if  I  married  you,"  said  Robert,  in  his  quiet  voice 
and  most  restrained  manner.  "  Dearest  Dorothea,  don't  you  think  ynii 
can  learn  to  love  me  ?    It  will  be  nearly  five  months  before  I  start." 

It  was  all  so  utterly  incomprehensible  that  the  girl  did  not  quite  realize 
her  cousin's  words.  Robert  was  looking  very  strange  and  unlike  himself; 
DoUy  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  not  some  effect  of  the  dazzle  of  light 
in  her  own  eyes.  He  was  paler  than  nsual ;  he  seemed  somehow  stirred 
from  his  habitual  ways  and  self.  She  thought  it  was  not  even  his  voice 
tiiat  she  heard  speaking.  "Is  this  being  in  love?"  she  was  saying  to 
herself.  A  little  bewildered  flush  came  into  her  cheeks.  She  still  saw 
the  sky,  and  the  garden,  and  the  figures  under  the  tree ;  then  for  n 
mioate  everything  vanished,  as  tangible  things  vanish  before  the  invisible, 
— joai  as  spoken  words  are  hushed  and  lose  their  meaning  when  the  silent 
voie«8  ery  out. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment.  There  she  stood  again,  staring  at  Robert 
with  her  innocent,  grey-eyed  glance. 

Henley  was  a  big,  black-and-white  melancholy  young  man,  vsith  a  blue 
shaved  chin.  To-day  bis  face  was  pale,  his  mouth  was  quivering,  his 
hair  was  all  on  end.  Could  this  be  Robert  who  was  so  deliberate;  who 
always  knew  his  own  mind ;  who  looked  at  his  watch  so  often  in  church 
while  music  was  going  on  ?  Even  now,  from  habit,  he  was  turning  it 
abnat  in  his  pocket.  This  little  trick  made  Doily  feel  more  than  anything 
else  that  it  was  all  true — that  her  cousin  loved  her — incredible  though  it 
nuj-i  ,■ — and  yet  even  still  she  doubted. 

bert  ?  "  repeated  Dorothea,  in  her  clear,  childish  tones,  look- 
ing np  with  her  frank  yet  timid  eyes.     "  Are  yon  mre?" 

•'  1  hare  been  sure  ever  since  I  first  saw  you,"  said  Henley,  smiling 
down  at  her,  "  at  Kensington,  three  years  ago.  Do  you  remember  the 
snowball,  Dolly  ?  " 

Then  Dolly's  eyes  fell,  and  she  stood  with  a  tender,  puzzled  face, 
liflteniog  to  her  first  talo  of  love.  She  suddenly  pulled  away  her  hand, 
shy  and  blushing. 

The  Bwnns  hod  hardly  passed  beyond  the  garden -terrace ;  the  fisherman 
had  only  thrown  his  line  once  again ;  Dolly's  mamma  had  time  to  shift  her 
poraiul :  that  was  all.  Henley  waited,  with  his  handsome  head  a  little 
bent.  He  was  regaining  his  composure ;  he  know  too  much  of  his  cousin's 
nucompromising  ways  to  be  made  afraid  by  her  silence.  He  stood  pulling 
at  bis  watch,  and  looking  at  her — at  the  Straight  whit«  figiu-e  amid 
xvn. — Ko.  1C2.  8. 
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(lazzliog  blue  and  grcon ;  at  the  line  of  the  sweot  faco  still  turned  « 
from  bim. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  understood  me  better  ?  "  he  said,  reproach- 
fully. 

Htill  Dolly  could  not  speak.  For  n  moment  her  heart  had  boat  with 
an  innocent  triumph,  aud  then  came  a  doubt.  Did  she  love  him — could 
she  lore  him  ?  Had  be  then  cared  for  her  all  this  time,  when  ahe  herself 
had  been  so  cold  and  so  indifferent,  and  thinking  so  little  of  him  ?  Only 
yesterday  she  had  told  liboda  she  should  never  marry.  Was  it  yesterday  ? 
Ko,  it  was  to-day,  an  hour  ago.  .  .  .  What  bad  she  done  to  deserre  so 
much  from  him  ? — what  had  she  done  to  be  so  overprized  and  loved  ?  At 
the  thought  quick  upapringing  into  her  two  grey  eyes  came  the  tears, 
sparkling  like  the  diamonds  in  Rboda's  cross. 

"  I  never  thought  you  thought" — Dolly  began.  "  Oh,  Robert  1  yoa 
have  been  in  earnest  all  this  time,  and  I  only — only  pla3riDg." 

"  Don't  be  unhappy,"  said  her  cousin.  *'  It  was  very  natural ;  I  should 
not  have  wished  it  otherwise.  I  did  not  want  to  speak  to  you  till  I  had 
something  worth  your  acceptance." 

"  All  this  long  time  1 "  repeated  Dolly. 

Did  the  explanations  of  true  love  ever  yet  run  smooth  ?  "  DoUy  ?  *i 
cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  from  under  the  tree. 

"  Hulloft,  Uobert!  "  shouted  George,  coming  across  the  grass  towards 
them. 

*■  Oh,  Robert  1  "  said  Dorothea,  earnestly,  unexpectedly,  with  a  saddan 
resolution  to  be  true — true  to  him  and  to  herself,  "  thank  yon  a  thousand 
times  for  what  you  have  told  mc  :  only  it  mustn't  be — I  don't  care  enough 
for  you,  dear  Robert  1    You  deserve " 

Henley  said  not  a  word.  He  stood  with  a  half-incredulous  smile  ;  hi« 
eyes  were  still  fixed  on  DoUy's  sweet  face ;  be  did  not  answer  George,  who 
agMQ  called  out  something  as  he  came  up.  As  for  Dolly,  she  turned  to 
her  brother  and  sprang  to  meet  him,  and  took  his  arm  as  if  for  protection, 
and  then  she  walked  quickly  away  without  another  look,  and  Hooley 
remained  standing  where  she  had  been.  Instead  of  the  whito-mnslin 
maiden,  the  cygnets  may  have  seen  a  blaok-silk  youn^  man,  who  looked 
at  his  watch,  and  then  walked  nway  too ;  while  the  fisherman  quietly  baited 
his  liao  and  went  on  with  his  sport. 
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TuEBB  aro  oulj  twn  nntious  whose  literature  has  cnliuinated  in  a  really 
Btilircme  diamatic  moTemcnt.  The  Hindoo  dramatists  huvo  the  highest 
nune  among  all  the  authors  whose  human  personality  is  acknowlcd^^ed 
by  Hindoo  pioty;  but  the  dramatic  framework  does  not  transform  the 
fondamenlA]  conception  of  the  story.  Sahintala  is  very  pretty  ;  bat  the 
pnttiest  parts  would  be  far  prettier  as  idylls,  and  then  they  would  bo 
■Imoet  exactly  on  a  level  ■with  the  episode  of  Nola  and  Damayanti  in  the 
Mahahharata.  In  Latin  literature  everything  is  derivative  ;  but  it  is 
only  in  dramatic  litcraturo  that  free  translation  passed  for  authorship, 
nod  the  originality  of  Seneca  certainly  does  not  make  us  regret  the  fideUty 
of  Terence.  The  chief  poets  of  the  great  literary  age  of  France  and 
Ocnnany  w-ere  donbtlcss  dramatists,  if  we  are  to  class  them  by  the  extent 
and  oren  the  quality  of  their  dramatic  works.  Still  it  is  enough  to  make 
■s  hMstate  when  Boileau  claims  Racine  as  a  mere  id  t'sprit  whom  he  has 
tnuDod  to  write  smooth  verse,  and  Mr.  Mill  pronounces  him  an  admirable 
proae  writer  who  only  becomes  a  poet  in  the  choruses  of  Esther  and  Athalif. 
Hu  great  German  poets  have  been  judged  by  a  very  wide  and  a  very 
inldU^nit  public,  and  their  reputation  as  poets  does  not  rest  on  their 
dimmns,  though  these  constitute  the  bulk  of  their  poetical  works.  There 
ana  editions  of  Schiller's  and  Goethe's  poems  apart  from  their  plays  ;  there 
are  editions  of  Sbakspeare's  plays  apart  from  his  poems.  The  fact  is  that 
tha  daKieul  drama  of  France  is  too  academical  to  be  national ;  and  the 
dMBioal  drama  of  Germany  is  too  literary  to  be  quite  dramatic.  Spain 
has  only  given  two  clasfiical  writers  to  European  literature — Cervantes  and 
CalderoD, — and  one  of  these  is,  with  all  his  nuivete  and  incompletenesses, 
one  of  the  greatest  among  dramatists.  Calderon  is  the  highest  legitimate 
caprcfleion  of  everything  that  Cervantes  satirized,  of  everything  that  made 
Spain  Spanish.  Cervantes  belongs  to  all  the  world,  Calderon  belongs  to 
Spain ;  at  least  outside  Spain  his  secular  dramas  are  left  to  the  student. 
Si  naohes  the  general  public  so  fetr  as  he  does  reach  it  through  bis 
nCgioiu  pageants,  which  are  Catholic  as  well  as  Spanish.  The  Italians 
had  a  froitful  and  a  splendid  literature,  but  no  national  drama,  perhaps 
beoanae  they  hod  no  national  life.  Their  highest  literature  belongs  to 
Earo|>o  rather  than  to  themselves.  The  cosmopolite  civilization  of  the 
■nddfe  n  -  ".'d  in  Italy  as  it  was  realized  in  Franco.     Dante 

nllaeled  m,  Fetrarch  and  Ariosto  reflected  the  sentimental 

aad  ihe  adventarons  aspecta  of  its  chivalry.  Nothing  was  really  their 
own  but  Uie  pathetic  or  comic  incidents  of  contemporary  life  (for  even  the 
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past  belonged  to  Rome  or  the  barbarians),  and  these  foand  their 
priate  vehicle  in  the  novel,  not  in  the  drama. 

It  is  only  in  Greece  and  England  that  we  find  a  really  normal  dramatic 
literature  at  once  classical  and  popiUar.  The  Greek  and  the  EngUah 
drama  arc  so  different,  and  each  of  them  is  so  varied,  that  wo  hardly  need 
go  beyond  them  for  illastrations  of  oar  subject.  It  might  have  been 
necessary  to  find  a  wider  basis  if  we  were  laying  down  canons  of  dramatic 
art,  for  after  all,  in  spite  of  Lcssing,  there  is  something  in  Comeillc'a 
complaint  that  Aristotle  might  have  enlarged  his  conception  of  tragedy  by 
reading  Puliii'itcle,  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  what  might 
be  proved  from  the  dramatic  literature  of  any  country,  or  of  all,  that 
situation  is  of  the  essence  of  the  drama.  Good  poetry  of  any  kind 
includes  something  of  the  characteristic  interest  of  every  kind,  Homor 
has  much  of  the  interest  of  Euripides ;  Pindar  has  mnnh  of  tho 
interest  of  Homer ;  Euripides  in  ttirn  has  much  of  tho  interest  of  Sappho 
and  Mimnermus.  But  a  poem  which  has  not  a  good  story  and  nobia 
and  brilliant  scenery  is  not  an  epic ;  a  poem  without  emotion  may  bo 
elevated  and  musical,  but  it  is  not  lyrical.  In  the  same  way  a  poem, 
however  lifelike  and  characteristic  it  may  be,  is  not  dramatic  unless  its 
action  depends  upon  clearly  contrasted  situations.  It  is  not  too  mnch  to 
say  that  in  a  perfect  dramatic  poem  characters,  incidents,  manners,  every- 
thing are  contained  in  and  educed  fivm  the  situation,  which  is  assomed  as 
the  starting  point.  Achilles  comes  ready  made  into  the  Iliad :  Satan  and 
the  Red  Cross  Knight  come  ready  made  into  FarnduK  LoH  and  the  Fairy 
Queev.  Their  characters  are  not  determined  by  the  story,  the  story  is 
not  determined  by  their  choractera.  Some  of  their  adventures  they  find, 
others  they  make,  in  both  they  are  themselves  :  they  are  conceived  by  tho 
poet  and  presented  to  the  reader  in  their  detached  individual  character. 
This  is  not  the  method  of  the  drama  :  there  the  characters  form  a  groap,  Hut 
whole  of  which  must  bo  conceived  at  once,  because  each  member  of  it  ia 
related  to  all  the  rest,  and  his  individuality  depends  upon  theirfl.  Hamkt 
would  be  nothing,  or  something  wholly  different,  we  do  not  say  apart 

from  his  mother  or  Ophelia,  but  apart  from  Polonias  and  K"- ■- ; 

his  perplexities  are  aggravated  by   irritating  contact  with   a  f 

nonentities  ;  Ulysses,  apart  from  the  Suitors  and  from  Circe,  wmiid  bo 
riysses  still :  Orestes  apart  from  his  mission  would  be  nothing  :  Malcolm 
wonld  not  bo  mnch ;  and  is  only  individualized  by  a  tendency  to  seek 
reliof  in   self  accusation   from    the  bnrden   of  responsibility.  -i 

in  the  Fevcrest  form  of  tho  drama,  characters  may  bo  elabui 
any  point.     The  Clytemncstra  of  oach  of  tho  three  great  Attic  i 
is   a   perfectly  distinct  conception,   hut  all   alike  are  d«dnco<l   irvin    w.f 
Irgrndury  situation.       .^>uhylua   dwells  upon    the  wrongs   thai  all    bat 
juslitied    her  crime,   and  npon   tho  i>nrrrfy   that  nchioved  it ;  ' 

repK'SontH  her  an  hanlrncJ  and  bralttli/.vd  by  hur  succuss ;  ia  i 

•dio  is  betrayed  to  her  punishment  by  her  own  kindlincea,  which  riiri 

I  iato  israitado ;  all  Mtnmo  thai  thqr  h«TO  to  oiBb(Kg-  uw 
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£g<u«  of  lui  odaltcTOSB  cnthtonod  with  her  paramour  upon  her  husband 'a 
grave. 

It  is  necessary  to  develop  sacb  characters  as  Clytomneatra  or 
Riduvd  nL  from  within,  othervriso  their  wickedness  would  bo  too  re- 
Tolting  for  art ;  but  in  general  a  simpler  proceeding  is  sufficient.  Comedy 
scans  to  start  everywhere  with  a  traditional  group  of  drolls ;  it  is  the 
essence  of  eitch  to  play  upon  the  rest,  and  the  genius  of  the  comic  writer 
sbowB  itself  not  so  much  by  his  success  in  animating  and  individualizing 
these  conventional  types — though  it  shows  itself  there  also — as  by  the 
snceeM  with  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  adventures  which  grow  out 
of  their  relations,  to  interpret,  to  criticize,  and  to  ridicule  the  hfe  of  his 
own  doy.  True,  there  is  no  room  for  mere  walking  gentlemen  ;  the  brave 
Gyfts  and  the  brave  Cloanthus  are  essentially  uudramatic  :  the  faithful 
Acbatos,  thin  and  shadowy  as  he  is,  bos  earned  a  kind  of  popularity  in 
Virgil,  in  Sophocles  the  equidly  faithful  Pylades  is  reduced  to  the  rank 
ofamntA.  But  though  dramatic  characters  have  to  bo  cootrasted,  we 
oaamBomly  find  that  the  situation  contrasts  them  enough.  Wlion 
^ladM  attains  a  real  character  in  the  IphiyenM  in  Tauris,  he  attains 
it  Btmply  from  the  force  of  cii-cumstanccs.  One  of  the  two  friends  is  to 
rotom  to  Greece,  the  other  is  to  bo  sacrificed,  each  naturally  wishes 
(for  we  are  in  the  heroic  age)  to  die  for  the  other ;  only,  as  luck  will  have 
it,  Pylades  can  make  the  offer  first.  For  anything  that  appears,  the 
gencroeity  of  Orestes  was  similar  in  quality ;  it  is  certainly  meant  to  be 
equal  in  quantity ;  bat  he  has  to  refuse  what  Pylades  offers ;  his  de- 
votion is  negative,  that  of  Pylades  is  positive.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  make  the  contrast  a  matter  of  temperament :  Orestes  might  well 
hare  been  represented  as  less  buoyant,  loss  eager,  though  not  less  devoted 
than  a  friend  who  had  not  lost  a  father,  whom  no  furies  had  haunted, 
whom  uo  oracles  had  driven  to  matricide ;  but  Euripides  knew  how  to 
economize  his  resources.  The  contest  of  generosity  was  complete  in 
itadf,  it  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  his  audience ;  it  might  have  been 
loo  fotigoing,  not  to  say  too  painful,  if  ho  had  gone  into  the  reasons  which 
Jod  bim  to  distribute  the  interest  between  his  characters,  although  these 
jAMSons  flowed  naturally  from  his  subject.  In  the  2'ii-o  N'ohle  Kinsmen — 
ooo  of  the  very  finest  of  the  secondary  works  of  the  great  age  of  English 
drama — there  is  another  pair  of  contrasted  heroes,  whose  characters  are 
Iboroaghly  dramatic,  and  yet  are  deduced  from  the  very  simplest  difference 
in  their  situation.  In  the  scene  at  Thebes  with  Creon  there  is  no 
iliatinetion  between  the  haughty  and  fastidious  loyalty  of  Palamon  and 
Uia  eoatemptuous  gallantry  of  Arcite ;  in  the  first  scene  in  the  prison 
at  Atb«n8  there  is  still  no  difference  between  their  exuberant  magnanimity, 
till  sees   Emily  first,    and    so    establishes   a   shadowy   claim, 

if  U'-'.  .    ^_,  J,  her  affection,  at  least  to  pine  unmolested  under  her  disdain. 
Ai  once   Palamon    acquires   a   distinctive   character — he    assumes  the 
'''urs   of   an  injured    man;   Arcite  has  to    defend   himself:   he 
a  diatinctivo  character  too.     The  next  change  of  the  situation 
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adds  another  sliade  to  the  difference  of  the  characters.  Arcito  is 
released,  he  regains  the  fnll  enjoytnent  of' his  knightly  privilegea ; 
Palamon  has  to  escape  as  he  can  (he  does  so  by  the  help  of  the 
jailor's  daughter,  a  feeble  copy  of  Ophelia),  and  when  freo  he  ia  so 
destitute  that  he  cannot  even  carry  on  the  qoorrol  ontil  Arcito  bas 
helped  him  to  armour.  Perhaps  this  generosity  ought  to  hare  subdued 
him ;  perhaps  it  was  mean  of  him  not  to  be  subdued.  Bat,  on  the  whole, 
Falamon's  misfortunes  invest  him  with  a  sort  of  sentimental  radiance 
which  prepares  ns  for  the  catastrophe,  in  which  the  poet  contrasts  his 
prosperous  devotion  to  Venus  with  Aroite's  nnprosporous  devotion  to 
Mors.  But  from  first  to  lost  we  are  kept  close  to  the  situation ;  tn 
are  not  allowed,  mnch  loss  encouraged,  to  sappose  that  Folomoa  wu 
naturally  gentler  than  Arcite.  As  we  have  said,  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  ungenerous  action  which  the  poem  contains  is  assigned  to  Palamon. 
It  is  he  that  insists  upon  not  interrupting  the  duel  in  the  wood,  after  ho 
has  been  warned  that  he  is  exposing  both  himself  and  his  friendly  enemy  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Athenian  police ;  and  this  though  he  has  only 
just  escaped  them  himself,  and  owos  his  continued  liberty  to  the  assistance 
of  the  man  whose  liberty  he  imperils  withont  even  the  prospect  of  advantaga 
to  his  own  devouring  love.  How  could  ho  be  magnanimous  when  he  has 
just  been  urging  his  wrongs  to  a  rival  under  whose  generosity  ho  was 
smarting,  or  why  should  the  poet  have  sacrificed  the  obvious  dramatic 
propriety  of  this  situation  merely  to  establish  on  original  difference  between 
two  characters  which  ore  sufficiently  dietinguighed  by  the  progress  of 
events  7  Not  to  mention  that  any  difference  of  character  beyond  what 
flowed  from  the  situation  would  have  been  an  inconvenience  in  itself,  for 
as  tho  play  stands  much  of  the  interest  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
Emily  cannot  make  up  her  own  mind  because  there  is  not  really  a  pin  to 
choose  between  the  very  deserving  candidates  /or  her  hand. 

Pylades  and  Palamon  are  cold  and  shallow  conceptions  oompazed 
with  Othello ;  but  he  is,  in  even  a  higher  degree  than  they,  the  orentan 
of  his  sitnatiou.  A  grim,  not  ongouerons  man,  between  a  young  wife 
and  a  vindictive  dependant — that  is  the  situation.  When  the  situation 
is  described,  there  is  no  need  to  analyse  the  chamoter.  DesdamoaK, 
again,  is  an  exquisite  creation  ;  but  Coleridge  was  quite  right  in  Beloetiii|{ 
her  as  on  instance  uf  how  charoctorlosB,  in  a  good  sense,  womaa^ 
especially  Hhakspeare's  women — are.  She  l^^aves  on  entirely  dtstiBot 
impression  from  Imogen  ;  but  tho  distinction  is  of  a  kind  thai  iiih 
appoors  when  wo  strip  each  of  tho  heroines  of  her  surronodlni^i. 
Desdomonii  has  for  a  few  moments  the  power  of  exercising  patnmogQ 
and  shuwiug  kindness.  This  gives  her  an  air  uf  gracious  iofUnM*  wfaidi 
Imogen  has  not.  Imogen,  whvn  she  is  falsely  aocosodt  is  at  a 
distouee  from  her  bosbaad ;  she  has  tho  ro^i  '   '    ".dMCUllM 

cheered  by  hiuiple  pleMorm,  for  nbo  hau  not  t)>  nawlaniuiM. 

Othello,  on   tho  i  :>  always  at  hand;    his  'a 

narrowing  round  ht —  ^t  any  opportunity  for  dcu.....  -.  v..v..j.-. 
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inlaiMte  us  by  her  mate  resigiialiou,  for  alio  is  not  accused  until  she  has 
b«an  coodemced;  Imogen  intoreeta  as  bj  her  helpless  sdveutarons* 
□ess.  But  the  foimdalion  of  the  character  is  the  same  in  both — innocence 
and  cheerful  resignation. 

Antigone  and  Ismeno,  Electra  and  ChryBothomiB,  arc  fuuiiliiur  examples 
of  eontrasts  of  character  immediately  deduced  from  a  given  situation.  In 
both  cases  vo  have  two  siators  placed  in  a  Situation  where  abstract  right 
is  on  one  side,  and  prudence  and  force  upon  the  other ;  in  both  cases 
we  have  a  gentler  sister  who  cbooees  prudence,  and  a  loftier  sister  who 
chooses  right.  Yet  Electra  ia  not  a  duplicate  of  Antigone,  nor  Ismone 
an  echo  of  Chiysothemis.  Electra  ia  a  champion,  Antigone  is  a  martyr ; 
Electra  has  a  wrong  to  revenge — u  right  to  recover,  Antigono  has  only 
a  duty  to  perform,  or  rather  she  has  to  decide  between  conflicting  duties, 
tor  she  is  bound  to  obey  Creon  in  all  things  lawful ;  while  Electra  has 
ceased  to  fool  that  she  owes  anything  to  her  mother  :  consequently  with 
Eleotn  heroism  is  only  a  matter  of  feeling ;  with  Antigone  it  is  a  matter 
of  reason  too.  The  same  cause  which  elevates  the  self-devotion  of  Anti- 
gone, dignifies  the  sobmiseion  of  Ismene;  though  she  chooses  the  safer 
doty,  she  chooses  a  duty  still ;  though  she  will  not  share  her  sister's  deed, 
■ho  is  eager  to  share  the  penalty. 

In  secondary  plays,  Uke  Ilcnnj  IV,  or  Much  Ailo  about  Nothing,  wo 
meet  with  characters,  like  Fnlstafl'  and  Dogberry,  which  are  in  no 
sense  in  vented  from  the  situation,  for  when  tlie  situation  is  given,  the 
obafMstors  have  sUil  to  be  created ;  tliey  are  hardly  invented  for  the 
ntoation  La  the  sense  that  such  a  character  is  absolutely  needed  to  moke 
Uie  otuatiou  credible  ;  but  the  situation  determines  the  hmits  within  which 
thfi  character  shall  be  developed,  and  the  space  which  it  shall  be  allowed 
to  filL  The  standing  situation  of  both  parts  of  Henri/  IV.  is  the  contrast 
i>otve«n  the  prince's  abUities  and  his  inclination ;  this  repaired  that  he 
shoold  bo  provided  with  a  butt  and  tempter  in  one — Shakspeare  created  a 
Falstplf.  The  tlrnoucmmt  of  J/uc/i  Ado  about  Nothiiiij  seemed  to 
nqaire  a  stupid  watchman  as  the  most  humiliating  Urns  ex  nuichind  con- 
eaiTftble — Bhskspcnro  created  a  Dogberry.  The  Greek  drama  contains 
8om«  pale  foreshadowiugs  of  Dogberry  in  the  worthy  men  who  watch 
the  beacons  in  the  Aijnmnnnon,  and  the  dead  body  of  Polyniccs  in 
the  .Iniiyonc,  but  thoy  ouly  appear  when  they  are  wanted,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  exhibit  themselves  on  their  own  account.  The  severity  of 
ancient  taste  did  not  allow  them  space  to  .be  interesting :  it  was  enough, 
stncQ  thoy  must  appear,  if  they  were  sufficiently  individnal  not  to  bo 
tadioos.     XL'  m  in  the /I ,'/iiMi<-i;r»Q»  has  a  rudimentary  character ; 

the  herald  L:i  .    L>t  the  herald  cannot  be  tcdioTis— his  message  is  of 

itself  BufHcient  to  interest  the  audience. 

}•■-•  t'  -  real  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  siluntion  in  the  ancient  Greek 
drcii  ;t,  wherever  the  poet  has  to  choose  between  working  out  a 

sitDatioo  or  working  oat  a  character,  be  invariably  chooses  the  fiist.  In 
hiuncnidei,  if  not    before,    wc   might    have    expected   to   tlnd  the 
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personality    of    Orestes  invested    with    something    of   the    iulcrcsl   of 
Hamlet.     We  are  kept  instead  to  the  blank  alternative  of  horror  and 
hope.     Ho  is  not  allowed  to  speak  his  own  words  or  to  think  his  own 
thoughts  as  he  wails  in  hushed  awo  for  the  verdict  which  is  to  dcci<ia-^ 
whether  the   Qod   of  Light  can  deliver   his   servant   from  a  mother's 
curse.     From  the  Eiimeiiidi's  to  the  Ort»U»  is  an  immense  descent,  but  it 
has  been  traversed  without  awakening  in  the  poet  or  his  audience  tho 
least  curiosity  about  the  pereonality  of  the  protagonist.     Ho  is  touchiugJ 
in  the  first  scene,  shabby  and  spiteful  in  the  rest  of  the  play  ;  thronghoat^ 
his  character  is  the  reflection  of  his  fortune — first  on  the  spiritual  side, 
then  on  the  material.     Again,  in  taking  up  Goethe's  Iphiijmut,  we  see  at 
once  that  his  first  and  last  thought  is  how  to  make  tho  character  of  tho 
priestess  intelligible  and  loveable.     Euripides  gets  through  his  adminblt 
play  without   giving  the  matter  a    thought ;    his    Iphigenia    is  first 
model  of  impassive  dignity,  then  a  sister  melting  over  a  long-lost  brother, 
then  a  clever  Greek  outwitting  a  barbarian.     He  fools  no  incongrnity.  .i;w| 
there  is  none;  nor  does  he  feel  the  need  of  imagining  an  unity  doi  I'.i 
than  the  legend  of   itself   supplied.     What  modem   poet   could   have 
imagined  tlic  situation   of   Cassandra  in   the   Atinmemnon  without    tr^*- 
ing  to  read  a  character  into  it '?     What  endless  subtleties  of  true  and 
|4eUcate  psychology  would  have  been   suggested   to  a  Shakfipcare  or  a 
{Browning  by  the  figure  of  the  captive  prophetess  !     Was  she  resigned,  or 
I  rebellions,  or  penitent  ?     Did  she   endure  Agamemnon,  or  love  him,  or 
I  pity  him  ?     How  had  he  put  aside  her  warnings  ?  and  had  she  forgiven 
bim  for  putting  them  aside  ?     ^Eschylus  tells  us  nothing  of  all  this.     Ho 
only  shows  us  her  intense  horror  at  the  blood  which  clings  to  the  house 
which  for  her  is  not  even  to  be  an  house  of  bondage.     Once  more,  no 
tragic   character  is  loftier   or  lovelier  than  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
yet  even  she   is   subordinated   to   the  situation.     When   the   poet   has 
uxhaustcd  the  full  interest  of  her  constancy,  he  proceeds  to  exhaust  the 
full  interest  of  her  agony.   The  two  are  simply  put  side  by  side  as  they  might 
stand  side  by  side  in  hfe  :  and  there  is  something  heroic  in  this  directness 
and  simplicity  and  absence  of  self-consciousness.    But  when  wo  turn  to  the 
Vend,  and  observe  how  Shelley  has  thought  out  and  prepared  for  aU  the 
transitions  between  the  varying  moods  of  his  heroine,  wo  see  that  Sophocles 
did  not  write  his  play,  though  wo  read  it,  for  the  character  of  Antigone. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  this  supremacy  of  the  situation  in  the  modem 
drama,  if  for  no  otlier  reason,  because  there  is  so  much  more  movement 
on  the  stage ;  the  characters  are  always  coming  and  going,  and  if  tb« 
bustle  is  not  to  nisult  in  confusion,  it  is  necessary  tn 
as  ilistiuelive  as  possible.  Bosidus,  the  actors  in  .1: 
secondary  to  the  chorus.  An  ancient  dramatist  was  not  spurred  on  to  tho 
olaboratioo  of  character  by  the  ceaseless  consciousness  tliat  the  suooeas  of 
bin  play  depended  upon  Uiose  who  would  judge  it  by  the  opportonitie*  it 
I  offered  for  distingoiehii  hitill,  w^'' 
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ntoation  is  better  than  to  analyiie  a  character.  It  woald  have  been  quite 
\rortk  Trbile  to  bring  nut  much  more  fully  the  decline  of  Lear's  con- 
Mencfl  in  his  daughters  and  himself.  Bhakspeare  thought  it  better  to 
eonMntrute  our  nyiupathy  on  the  successive  stages  of  his  outward  humi- 
liation and  the  utter  miser}*  of  the  final  collapse.  Polonius  ia 
oonstaatly  sacrificed  to  heighten  a  aituation  that  is  not  intended  to  throtv 
light  upon  his  character.  In  the  scene  with  Laertes  he  has  merely  to 
occupy  t!ic  audience ;  and  the  question  how  such  a  servile  old  humbug 
could  give  such  excellent  advice  in  such  a  good  spirit  continues  to  press 
upon  us  as  among  the  other  riddles  of  the  play  with  a  sense  that  it  was  a 
riddle  which  Bhakspeare  hardly  cared  to  solve.  In  Menmr^  for  Measure 
it  may  even  be  said  that  the  development  of  the  situation  has  injured  the 
diancter  of  the  heroine.  In  her  great  scenes  Isabella  is  more  inte- 
resting, because  she  is  a  novice  in  a  very  strict  and  passionate  order ;  and 
no  donbt  many  who  hankered  after  the  old  iiuth  were  grateful  to  Shak- 
speare  for  this  trait,  which  is  not  in  the  novel  of  Promii*  and  Cassandra  : 
but  even  an  ardent  reformer  might  have  felt  himself  defrauded  when,  without 
a  word  of  preparation,  she  marries  the  Duke ;  and  even  Holman  Hunt's 

Qderfnl  picture  is  hardly  enough  to  compensate  for  the  disappointment. 

k  But  if  this  supremacy  of  the  situation  is  sometimes  too  absorbing,  it 
aerer  lasts  too  long.  The  number  of  situations  that  can  be  invented  is 
limited,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  that  the  power  of  inventing  them  is 
soon  tired  out  by  the  multitudinous  monotony  of  life.  A  time  comes  when 
all  that  can  bo  said  of  traditional  situations  has  been  said ;  if  it  is  pos- 
sible still  to  treat  the  situation  ideally,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  everj-  fresh  generation  by  a  fresh  conception  of  the  characters 
thai  struggle  in  it.  In  the  primitive  drama  fate  is  character ;  it  is  only  iu 
tho  literary  drama  that  character  is  fate.  Or  the  drama  may  renew  itself 
hv  its  level  and  restricting  its  range.     Every  time  has  exciting 

ait  I.'  :  its  own  ;  there  are  standing  situations  which  go  on  repeating 

themselTes  in  now  shapes  and  are  always  recognizable  under  altered 
circumstunccs.  If  the  dramatist  will  consent  to  make  his  art  a  form  of 
jonmnlism,  these  ore  questions  which  he  can  treat  more  effvctivcl}'  than 
aoT  other  journalist :  only  he  will  always  have  to  sacrifice  the  ideal 
iDtn«Bt  to  the  rhetorical,  the  interest  of  passion  to  tho  interest  of  con- 
itamny,  and,  after  aU,  he  will  feel  that  he  has  confused  the  issue.  Ever 
ainee  the  Ileetoration — if  we  should  not  say  ever  since  the  days  of  Diderot 
and  Bcanmarchais — the  French  drama  has  supported  its  unparalleled 
ntkUtt  by  keeping  to  this  level.  Its  predilection  for  one  class  of  subject 
is  wA  altogether  an  accident  of  French  society.  Something  is  wanted  to 
aalM  social  casuistry  interesting,  and  this  can  always  be  attained,  not 
ox»eU;  by  rousing  the  animal  nature,  but  by  reminding  us  that  it  is  there 
Ui  TtniBO.  Tho  rcmilt  is  an  excitement  rather  more  fascinating  than  playing 
vitii  a  well-fed  tiger  through  the  bars  of  his  cage,  and  perhaps  about  as 
^fMaivr  I'lrm  in  which  the  drama  can  survive   ia  one 

wliera  i'.  V  this  dangerous  interest  alone,  or  almost  alone ; 
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where  the  dinlogno  serves  simply  as  an  accompanimetit  to  the  make-np 
and  gesticulation  of  the  actors,  nnd,  above  nil,  of  the  actresses;  ■whore,  in 

liiict,  the  drama  has  become  a  scries  of  posM  plustiques,  in  which  the 
Bsthetic,  not  to  say  the  sensuous,  element  is  more  important  than  either 
the  realistic  or  the  sentimental. 

It  is  probable  that  if  wo  still  possessed  the  works  of  Agathon  and 
Mcnander,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  far  more  romantic  writer  than  wo 
should  imagine  by  the  timid  good  sense  of  his  Roman  imitator,  we  should 
be  able  to  trace  how  the  disintegration  of  the  severe  typical  drama  worked 
itself  out  in  all  these  directions  at  Athens  ;  as  it  is,  wo  only  see  what  the 
process  was  at  its  beginning,  and  a  reflection,  we  do  not  know  how  pal«, 
of  what  it  was  at  its  end.  And  certainly  within  those  limits  the  develop- 
ment of  character  seems  to  bo  the  chief  agent  in  the  transformation  of 
tragedy.  Even  in  .^schylus,  who  relies  for  tho  most  part  on  the  awo  of 
his  tremendous  situations,  wo  find  one  play  where  a  single  coluaMl 
character  is  developed  to  a  point  which  transcends  the  situation  so  att«rly 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  imagine  an  issue  which  would  not  be  hMd«>j 
quate.     Prometheus  was  intended  to  bo  a  rebel  against  tho  fated 

I  of  the  world ;  ho  is  allowed  to  rise  into  tho  champion  of  reason  and 
benevolence  against  tho  transitory  t^Tauny  of  brute  omnipotence,  which 
has  not  even  the  dignity  of  being  immemorial  or  everlasting.  And  when 
omnipotence  has  been  divorced  from  omniscience,  the  conceptions  of  justies 
and  power  become  unmeaning  together.  While  the  irrecont^ilablo  coofliet 
is  raging,  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  coherent  view  of  the  spiritual 
relations  of  things.  We  only  foel  that  Prometheus  has  grown  too 
great  over  to  be  nnbound.  In  Sophocles,  it  is  not  that  one  gigantic 
character  overwhelms  tho  situation  with  a  burden  nnder  which  tho  poem 
cannot  march  to  a  satisfactory  dcnowmnent,  but  that  the  traditional  situation 
breaks  down  of  itself  under  the  requirements  of  tho  author's  eonsummats 
art.  Li  tho  Trofhiuiir,  and  still  more  in  the  Ajax  and  tho  Philocutei,  we 
feel  that  the  poet  is  taming  away,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  from  what 
he  has  come  to  foel  was  a  barbarous  age,  with  somethiog  like  contempt. 
The  essence  of  tho  situation  is  kept  oat  of  sight  from  one  end  of  tho 
Trachinue  to  tho  other,  in  order  that  everything  may  be  kept,  at  onj  rate, 
on  a  footing  of  conventional  grace  and  decoram,  so  that  a  friendly  i 
can  obser^-e  that  Deianira  is  the  one  "lady"  on  tho  Greek  Bti 
If  she  had  boon  jealous  of  lole  instead  of  being  simply  anxious  aboat 
Hercules,  no  doubt  the  snbject  would  have  been  vulgar.  It  !a 
permitted    to    poets   of  a   refined    and    fastidious   turn   to   handle 

i  primitive  legends  with  entire  frankness  :  t '      ' 

'generosity  of  Godivn,  ho  does  not  toll  ns  .  ^..,    .,  _ 

nor  dous  h»  toll  na  what  ho  thinks.    Bnt  though  tho  ntnatkm  in  the 
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if  bis  woaod  mts  curable  ?  if  it  remained  iincared  for  iiine  yearn,  how 
vas  U  Uiut  be  did  not  dia  ?     What  barm  would  Lavo  happened  to  Ajax 
wbea  be  foand  oat  that  he  had  been  whip]>iug  and  killiug  the  flocks  and 
bwrdo  of  the  army,  onlcBS  indeed  be  had  heen  excluded  for  tlie  future  from 
^  ebaro  of  the  plunder  ?     A  perfect  subject  never  snggests  snoh  questions ; 
a  great  poet  never  answers  them.    The  real  subject  of  the  VliilnctcUit  is 
not  whether  he  shall  consent  to  rejoiii  the  aruameat  v.'hich  had  deserted 
lum,  it  it  whether  he  shall  do  so  of  his  own  will  or  bo  cheated  into  doing 
to  bj  Keoptolemos ;  the  real   subject  of  the  Ajux  is  not  bis   madness 
but  bis  deliverance :  the  puem  is  a  commentary  on  the  dignity  of  despair. 
Ajajc  may  be  compared  with  llanilfi,  so  far  as  the  mood  of  the  hero 
tiaes  above  the  occasion  wluch  engendered  it ;  the  times  are  out  of  joint 
vritb  both,  and  their  temper  £nds  so  much  in  the  world  to  justify  it,  that 
Uiey  have  not  to  recur  to  the  original  misfortune  which  fii'st  made  tbeii' 
fiitoation  intolerable ;  they  feel  they  do  well  to  bo  angry,  aud  this  anger 
migbt  bum  on  indefinitely  after  the  spark  at  which  it  wits  kindled  bad 
burnt  itself  out  long  ago.     Only  there  is  one  important  difference :  the 
first  occasion  of  the  wTatb   of  Hamlet  is  adequate   and   heroic;    the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  despair  of  Ajax,  the  disgrace  which  ho  can- 
not forgive  himself  is  simply  pitiful  and  clumsy.     It  is  not  the  least  of  the 
glories  of  Sophocles  that  he  should  have  made  the  hero  of  a  legend  only 
fit  for  a  burlosqne  the  centre  of  a  noble  play.     In  the  PhUwtiUit  the  art 
is,  if  possible,  more  perfect,  but  the  impression  which  the  piny  leaves  is 
iu  from  being  so  profound ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  approach  the  hero's 
ebaraoter  on  the  spiritual  side  ;  of  coiirse,  compared  with  Defoe,  Sophocles 
is    always    an    idealist,    but    after    all,    Pbilootetes  is    only   Robinson 
Crosoe,  with  a  grievance  of  which  we  think  little,  and  n  bad  log  of  which 
we  hare  to  think  mucli.     The  real  problem  is  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
voung  man  beginning  life  "  not  to  play  false  and  yet  to  wTongly  win  ; " 
and  the  interposition  of  Hercules  snggests  the  only  possible  solution — by 
good   luck.       Though   Hercules   reveals   nothing  but  what   Philoctetes 
](IU!W,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apologise  for  his  appearance,  since  Philoc- 
Ictos  bad  no  choice  bat  to  go.     As  it  was  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
Gre«k  morality  to  construct  an  intelligible  justification  of  a  decision  which 
ooald  not  be  avoided,  it  remained  to  gild  the  submission  of  the  hero  by  pro- 
noanciag  with  all  possible  mythical  pomp  that  it  was  extrinsically  right. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  Greek  tragedy  in  its 
docUne  to  resort  increasingly  to  the  assistance  of  a  Uau  ex  machind  is  a 
proof,  not  that  the  poet  was  incompetent  to  manage  his  situation,  but  that 
bo  bad  c«a8ed  t<:i  respect  it  or  believe  in  it.  To  cut  the  knot  of  a  situation, 
instead  of  nntying  it,  is,  after  all,  only  a  way  of  declaring  that  the 
aituations  of  the  stage  and  of  life  are,  in  themselves,  empty  and  arbitrary. 
Eoripides,  who  will  hardly  begin  or  end  a  play  without  a  god  or  hero,  has 
ft  strong  tasto  for  what  nuw  be  called  abortive  cntastrophes.  In  the 
Hrlviio  and  tbo  Iphi^mia  in  Tnuvix,  in  llie  lost  Memjn:  and  the  Ion,  the 
point  at  which  the  intorest  culminates  is  always  this — a  tragic  blander  is 
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not  committefi.     It  is,  at  least,  a  curious  coincidence  that  Scott  in  Wb  ' 
later  novels  betrays  a  double  tendency  to  dabble  in  an  nnrpa]  Bnp<tr- 
naturalism  and  to  shuffle  oat  of  his  story  \vith  a  series  of  false  alarms. 
In  the  works  of  Scott's  prime  there  is  too  much  of  adventure,  too  much 
of  costume,  too  much  of  ai'chieology,  to  leave  much  room  for  teacliing  :  it 
is  only  in  what  he  wrote  with  failing  powers  that  we  approach  Lis  real 
view  of  lile,  and  then  its  trials  seem  to  bo  only  a  sort  of  beltane  fires,  that 
will  hardly  bum  a  steady  fool,  and  which  will  bum  themsclres  out  whether 
I  the  dancer  flinch  or  not  long  before  the  knee  has  lost  its  spring.     This  isJ 
I  certainly  the  temper  in  which  Euripides  leaves  ns.     If  any  of  his  silna-l 
Kions  has  a  meaning  of  its  own,  it  is  the  situation  wliich  he  repeats  till  it 
Iccomes  mechanical,  of  the  victim  who  dies  that  the  world  may  be  worthj 
others  living  in,  or  even  because  the  world  has  ceased  to  have  anything 
I  to  give,  and  to  linger  on  would  bo  propter  ritam  rivendi  perdrre  ciiiuawjm 
Ttfore  commonly,  the  situation  only  states  an  unanswerable  question,  Kai 
though  this  is  done  in  a  way  to  throw  curious  side-lights  upon  life,  the 
whole  would  simply  be  an  irritating  puzzle  but  for  the  stimulating  st«g«J 
effects  which  arise  from  it,  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  heightens  Ih^ 
distinctive  personality  of  the  performers.     The  situation  has  ceased  to  be 
the  mould  in  which  character  is  fashioned — it  remains  the  furnace  iaj 
which  character  is  tried.     The  interest  of  the  (Edipus  Tyranuits  depend^ 
rnpou  the  way  in  which  the  situation  works  itself  out ;  the  interest  of  tbo 
WtlipiKilytns  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  perfect  character  of  tho 
Hiero  passes  through  the  ordeal,  in  which  the  noble  character  of  the  heTx>iiie 
"breaks  down.     It  is  the  same  in  the  Alcestis,  only  the  parts  arc  reveirod,  . 
and  tho  development,  thoogh  less  complete,  is  more  complex.     In  Iha  ' 
»37ci/<<i,  the  situation  in  itself  is  stationary,  all  the  movement  is  in  tho 
character  of  Medea ;  everj-thing  stands  still  as  we  watch  how  mthlcssly  j 
and  remorselessly  she  emancipates  herself  from  her  circumstances,  Nothing" 
is  allowed  to  hinder  her  :  unless  she  relents,  she  is  secure  of  her  vengeance 
and  her  Ubertj- — and  we  know  that  she  will  not  relent.     It  is  right  th»i 
she  should  make  np  her  mind  in  public,  it  is  right  that  she  shonld  take 
all  the  gossips  in  Corinth  into  her  confidence.    As  long  as  it  is  p  i  J 

take  life  seriously,  anxiety  about  what  is  going  to  happen  is  a  iia-  I  | 

proper  motive  for  a  dramatist  to  work  on  ;  but  when  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  ho  had  better  lay  his  plots  on  the  stage,  and  tickle  our  cnriojiity  as  to  j 
how  he  is  going  to  bringaboutthecntastrophe  which  we  foresee  mu«t  como.l 
Though  Mcdca  is  carried  to  tho  asylum  which  she  has  pro\-idi?i|l 
With  8ii]>L'rfluous  forethought  in  a  magic  car  drawn  by  two  dragons,  sbo  is  > 
uut  the  less  an  essentially  Imunjeo'ute  herome,  tho  centre  of  a  \ixat\y 

'domestic  tragedy.     All  the  heroic  background  of  thfi    "• i-  J 

niscd  for  the  purpose  of  singe  iimaracnt.     Jason  an. I  r  J 

ujotv  nor  less  to  each  otlirr  for  nil  that  they  have  done  and  Huflcrcu 
r4ogotfaor  ;  not  the  slightest  n»o  i«  made  of  the  obvious  tnoti"-  t'-  ■'  ''nion  ■ 
Ikriiibod  to  {(et  nd  of  a  wife  to  whom  be  owed  so  much  I.'  mu 

"  nocaony."     Medea  is  almost  any  wife  (if  »ho  had  nnrsod  Jason  lUiongh 
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jf^mcmB  illocss  she  might  gay  all  the  docs  say  ahont  gratitude),  Jiison  is 
any  hnsbaud  wLo  choogeg  to  persuade  himself  that  a  marriage  of  caprice 
n  a  auniago  of  intereat,  and  to  applaud  hia  own  discretion  accordingh-. 
Wo  are  not  to  blame  Euripides  for  lowering  his  subject.  He  starts  with 
the  hamau  iutcrest  of  the  great  passion  of  Medea  :  when  this  has  expressed 
itself  oomplotoly,  the  subject  is  complete.  But  when  tragedy  has  reached 
(Ills  point  it  is  rather  an  embarrassment  than  otherwise  to  go  on  taking 
robjectfl  from  the  heroic  ago  :  the  embarrassment  ceases  to  be  supportable 
when  the  passion  is  not  both  intense  and  sustained.  The  Amliomarhe 
is  a  very  clcTer  play  ;  but  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  if  Andromache 
had  never  been  tlie  wife  of  Hector.  The  play  turns  on  the  question  of 
what  is  the  most  prudent  and  digni&cd  course  for  a  wife  when  opinion 
tolerates  cooeiibinnge,  and  this  is  admirably  discussed  ;  bat  it  ought  to 
iuTo  been  discussed  in  a  comedy — Hermione's  jealousy  does  not  become 
tragic  in  becoming  murderous.  And  yet,  in  becoming  murderous,  we  feel 
that  it  ceased  to  be  comic  ;  and  this  points  to  an  almost  inevitable  limita- 
tion of  the  range  of  the  Greek  drama.  'When  it  had  once  placed  itself  on 
a  level  with  the  interests  of  daily  life,  it  lost  the  power  of  transcending  its 
proprieties.  It  had  to  confine  itself  to  discussing  with  more  or  less  acute- 
nets  the  commonplace  relations  between  commonplace  characters  :  it  could 
still  be  lifelike,  characteristic,  ingenious — it  could  hardly  be  original. 

In  England  the  theatre  never  became  important  as  an  instrument  of 
discussion.  During  its  most  flourishing  period  the  consent  of  opinion 
among  cultivated  men  was  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  Now  and 
then  Shakspearc  condescends  to  talk  of  some  notorious  folly  for  half  a 
scene ;  Ben  Jonson  is  fond,  as  a  poet  and  as  a  conrticr,  of  girding  at  the 
Puritans ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  when  the  action  drags,  sometimes 
linger  over  a  conversation  on  social  commonplaces.  But  so  far  as  the 
theatre  served  its  great  masters  for  purposes  of  discussion,  it  served 
mainly  for  the  discussion  of  personal  questions.  The  war  of  allusions 
and  satirical  portraits  seems  to  have  raged  hotly  between  poets  of  all 
ranka.  It  is  hardly  a  loss  that  its  traces  have  become  hard  tn  recognize, 
and  that  Middluton,  and  Marston,  and  Hcywood  should  be  the  play- 
wrights who  busied  themselves  most  with  the  questions  which  London 
life  BUggostod  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentli  century.  Hincc  then 
the  drama  ia  England  has  been  kept  under  a  constantly  increasing 
preuore  from  all  respectable  opinion, — it  has  been  forced  to  avoid 
disputed  questions  which  could  arouse  strong  feeling,  for  it  has  been  com- 
pelled to  be  inoll'cusivc,  which  is  hardly  the  same  thing  as  being  innocent. 
It  '  '"•  of  our  manners  thnt  it  is  only  in  the  cynical  drama  of 

lb'  :tiat  wc  find  any  approach  to  the  comedy  of  discussion, 

and  then  the  discaeaion  is  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  But  on  the  whole 
th*  diaintcgration  of  onr  classical  drama  did  commence  in  the  development 
of  the  dialeotiral  and  controversial  clement  with  which  no  drama  can 
dl-  ler.     Nur  was  it  the  result  in  any  degree  of  the  over 

de;<.  i'.~>  --  '  ■  iudiridual  character.     Character  formed  a  more  important 
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elcmcut  of  Iho  Elizabethan  than  of  the  Attic  drama;  but  it  wu 
stationary  element  in  one,  a  growing  element  in  the  other.  One  renson 
for  this  has  been  given  already ;  another  is  to  bo  found  in  the  taci  that  * 
Greek  play  dealt  with  one  point  of  a  story  which  the  andiencA  Imefw 
already ;  an  English  play  dealt  gcnorally  with  tho  wholo  of  a  stocy  irith 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  andience  made  their  first  acgmunUnne 
when  Ihcy  met  it  on  the  stage.  Conseqaently  the  English  drama  appeab 
much  more  to  curiosity  than  the  Greek  ;  wo  want  to  know  what  b«c< 
of  tho  characters,  and  wo  want  to  know  what  the  characters  wore  lil 
becaase  wo  have  seen  them  under  too  many  sets  of  circumstances  to  be 
content  to  identify  them  with  imy  one.  Here,  too,  tho  iafiacnca  of  the 
actors  came  in  ;  it  wa«  not  enough  to  do  what  had  been  done  upon  tho 
ancient  stage,  to  assume  a  sex,  or  on  ago,  or  a  passion ;  it  was  necessary, 
(all  the  more  necessary  as  the  mask  had  disappeared,)  to  ossnmo  • 
personaUty,  and  the  poet  was  obliged  to  provide  a  personality  for  titt 
actors  to  assume.  If  it  was  necessary  for  tho  poet  to  carry  the  conception 
of  character  far  cnongb  to  bo  sufficient  for  the  audience,  he  uatonUlj 
endeavoured  to  carry  it  far  enough  to  satisfy  himself.  Besides,  the  lm> 
were  in  sympathy,  and  wanted  the  same  thing.  This  consideration  laaj 
serve  to  explain  why  all  the  groat  plays  of  Marlow,  except  Kdward  JL, 
are  studies  of  characters  ;  but  then  we  are  tempted  to  ask  how  is  it  that 
after  Shakspeare  the  characters  become  more  and  more  shadowy,  till  in 
8hirlcy  we  have  nothing  but  grandiose  puppets  modelled  on  famihar  typM 
swaggering  with  a  kind  of  stUtud  grace  through  situations  as  conventional 
as  tbcmsolvcfl  ?  Tho  answer  ia  not  far  to  seek ;  tho  development  of 
character  was  stilled  by  the  same  cause  which  originally  had  stimulated 
it ;  to  have  carried  it  beyond  tho  point  at  which  Hhakspearc  k-fl  it  would 
havo  led  dramatic  poetry  into  refinements  or  extravagances,  either  tt 
which  would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  production  of  a  telling  » 
of  clear  and  rational  stage  effects.  The  contemporaries  of  Bcaum' 
and  Fletcher  pleased  themselves  with  tho  thought  that  they  had  brought 
the  English  theatre  to  perfection — that  they  had  combined  tho  rieh 
nature  of  Bhakspeare  with  the  mature  art  of  Jonson.  Nor  wore 
theee  eulogies  quite  unfounded ;  art  continues  for  the  most  pari 
to  advance  for  some  time  after  it  Las  began  to  dwindle.  We  may 
acknowledge  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  made  real  progress  in  eatcliisg 
the  tone  of  well-bred  society,  and  in  putting  a  ntory  on  tho  stage  in  Utt 
most  animated  and  intelligiblo  way.  If  it  were  necessary  to  prors  tho 
extent  of  the  decline  in  higher  things,  which  accompanied  this  gu|Nitfieial 
trngrees,  it  wmild  be  enough  to  observe  that  while  their  cbanMrten 
inlenst,  or  sometimes  even  fascinnte  os,  so  lon^  as  they  are  on  tlie  ttlaflt. 
when  the  play  is  over,  we  take  leave  of  them  without  ngret ;  they  make 
no  Boro  permanont  impression  upon  ns  than  tho  figorea  ia  a  mapo 
laaterD  would  if  they  could  Ulk.  But  U10  characters  of  Bhakspeare  fill 
dia  inaginatioD  with  a  deiintta  abiding  presence  uo  lose  attbatootial  than 
lliat  whieb  the  chancten  of  history  impnas.    Iha  praof  te  tliai  wa  an> 
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^iltjr  of  the  same  absnrdity  'with  regard  to  both.     Wo  amnso  oursolvos 

wtih  Ui  inking  what,  oudor  difibrent  circamstoiicos,  they  would  have  beon 

MBd  dooo :  they  arc  so  real  that  we  forget  that  our  interest  in  them  really 

H|>onds  upon  their  being  vrhat  thoy  are.     It  only  brings  ont  the  Bupremacy 

^m  Shakspoaro  more  clearly,  to  compare  his  character  with  the  few  to 

^Riich   hla   sacccssors  have  given  an  ideal  nnity.     We  seem   to  know 

Webster's  Vittoria  and  his  Duchoso  of  Malii,  and  Lake  in  Massingor'a 

^^^f^adam,    and    Sir    Giles   Overreach,    as    weU    as    Macbeth    and 

^^HHuiss,  and  Margaret  and  Cleopatra.      Bat  how   mach  less   there 

^^f  of  Hut  former  to  know  ;  each  of  them  Bcems  to  have  been  made  oat 

^^■n  formnla,  nod  wo  are  only  sorprised  to  see  them  act  as  if  they  were 

^Irc,   or  even    to   sec    that   they   are   alive.      Lake    is  really  after  all 

only  a  very  snperior  version  of  the  ordinary  stage  villain  ;  he  coald  have 

done  aothing,  and  he  would  have  been  nothing,  if  the  incomprehensible 

tom-cat  of   an  elder  brother  had  not  gone  away,  to  see  how  the  mice 

Eild  play  in  his  absence.  lago  was  hardly  a  good  character  to 
tale,  even  though  he  was  to  be  varied  by  a  substitution  of  hypocritical 
meekness  for  hypocritical  blontuoss,  but  at  least  Othello  was  not  a  fool 
ready  made,  lago  had  to  cheat  him.  Sir  Giles  Overreach  is  simply 
a  eontcmporary  portrait  dashed  in  with  great  energy,  but,  after  all.  only 
■erriog  to  intensify  the  common  obvioos  view  of  Mompcsson.  And 
snbetantially  the  same  holds  with  even  such  a  wonderful  artist  as  Webster. 
Wbat  is  astonisjiing  about  his  creations  is  the  intensity  with  which  they 
are  realised — the  fire  with  which  they  are  animated — not  the  insight  with 
jvhich  they  arc  conceived.  The  Lntellectnal  power  needed  to  portray  the 
Hwiiito  Devil"  is,  it  need  not  be  said,  of  a  very  high  order,  but  it  was 
Mieded  not  to  understand  or  explain  a  very  simple  character,  but  to  pierce 
tkeoa^  the  crowd  of  prejudices  and  conventionalities  which  made  it 
ontatelligiblo.  Bhakxpcare's  study  of  Lady  Macbeth  begins  where 
Wobater'e  study  of  Vittoria  ends;  and  Webster  had  the  advantage  of 
having  studied  Shakspeare. 

It   '  orth  while  to  trace  the  development  of  character  in  the 

Kngtisi  Irama  farther.     The  only  remark  that  it  suggests  is  that 

Jonaon's  system  of  "  humours  "  had  more  dramatic  valne  than  appears  at 

^Bt.     When  we  compare  a  play  like  Every  Man  out  of  hk  Humour,  where 

^krowd  of  tiresome  oddities  jostle  to  no  purpose,  we  think  that  the  writer 

^Ab  mistaken  bis  vocation,  that  ho  ought  to  have  written  in  imitation  of 

HBaopbrastus,  onless  ho  could  have  kept  to  tho  method  of  his  own  tragedies, 

where  the  characters  are  carried  just  far  enough  to  make  the  story  intol- 

^L'"  '  " '  I  llnost  comedies,  where  a  false  position  works  itself  ont 

Ki.  iu  a  way  to  cover  every  character  with  ridicule.     But 

^kogh  tho  value  of  stage  eifoot  which  Jonson  uiidorrated,  went  on  increas- 

^^■E,  tlio  value  of  an  ingenious  plot  or  a  coherent  story,  wont  on  diminishing, 

Hbitdnell,  whoso  one  literary  aim  was  to  add  to  Jonson's  collection  of 

^^^^Bmois,"  was  one  of  the  most  dcserviug,  and  one  of  tho  most  suecoss- 

^^^^^wnighU  of  tho  Restoration,  and  certainly  such  literary  value  as  the 
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comic  drama  of  bis  successors  has,  depends  far  more  upon  the  comic  types 
thoy  embodied  than  on  tbo  comic  situations  tboy  worked  out.  Aliss 
Hoyden,  Mrs.  MaJaprop,  Lydia  Languish,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  Sir 
Portinax  MacSycophant  are  all  "  humours  "  in  the  senso  of  Jonson  :  and 
cei-tainly  the  Man  of  the  World  \could  be  nothing  without  its  "  humotm," 
and  even  the  School /vr  Scandal  would  not  be  much. 

The  study  of  character  in  the  Shakspcarian  sense,  rerives  in  the 
literary  drama,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  it  revives  in  the  literary  drama  of 
Germany,  it  is  resumed  in  the  literary  drama  of  England.  Tliocia,  Clurobcu, 
tiretcbcn;  Wallenstein,  Egmont,  Faust,  seem  to  bo  of  the  kindred  of 
Juliet,  and  Wolsey,  and  Hamlet ;  only  there  is  something  ghostly  about 
them  all,  they  are  "  sicklied  o'or  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought,"  our  interest 
in  their  development  is  the  greater  because  we  have  given  up  the  action 
to  fate  ;  we  feel  as  if  we  were  reading  an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  were 
grateful  and  surprised  that  the  poet  should  have  thrown  it  into  the  form 
of  a  play.  Without  raising  premature  and  preposterous  questions  of  pr*- 
cedence,  wo  may  surely  express  our  relief  at  the  absence  of  all  foregone 
conclusion  in  the  plays  of  Mr.  Browning,  which  oddly  enough  are  the  least 
known  of  the  works  of  an  eminently  dramatic  poet.  Straflbrd  is  nlmoat 
exactly  parallel  to  tlie  first  part  of  Julius  Cagar,  in  both  we  have  a  nobia 
usurper  who  falls  a  victim  to  a  uoble  indignation ;  bat  Shakspeare  makes 
it  his  business  to  impress  na  with  the  pure  tragedy  of  the  fall  of  Cicsar. 
Mr.  Browning  is  careful  to  show  what  Pym  thought  of  Strafford,  and  what 
Straflbrd  thought  of  himself  and  Pym,  and  this  exclusive  preoccupation 
with  character,  as  what  gives  the  value  to  action,  runs  through  all  the  sciics. 
It  cannot  even  be  said  that  a  play  like  the  Return  of  tlie  Druxet,  where  the 
development  of  action  and  of  Djabal's  character  do  nnmistakcably  int 
penetrate  each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  It  is  certainly 
characteristic  than  the  Soul's  Traijcdy,  where  the  admirably  devised  inter- 
vention of  Ogniben  deprives  Chiappino  of  every  chimce  of  action  and 
relievos  him  of  all  danger  of  outward  suflering,  so  that  we  can  follow  him 
quite  tranquilly  through  the  process  which  leads  him  to  confess  that  he  is 
onl}'  a  petulant  poltroon.  But  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Browning's  method  is 
to  be  found  in  an  earlier  play ;  Pijijm  Passe*  is  nearly  the  most  original 
experiment  of  the  century  in  point  of  literary  form,  and  with  all  tha 
crudities  inseparable  from  a  first  attempt,  it  is  only  too  successful  to  be 
fniitful.  Tlio  heroine  passes  her  holiday  in  throwing  herself  in  imagina- 
tion into  the  idealized  life  of  successive  groups  of  people  who,  as  aht>  thinks, 
arc  not  concerned  with  her,  nor  she  with  them.  On  each  her  passage  m(b 
as  a  touch-stone,  at  lost  she  all  but  dot«"  <  ti  n&cUi  to  a 

daciiiion  which  concerns  her  vitally,  yet  sbi  _  loken  igoor- 

onoe  of  what  ho  has  to  decide.  We  are  content  to  bo  loft  ignoranl  of  his 
decision.  Action  has  iV~ —  -—A,  situation  and  choractor  romain:  il  a 
tbo  glorified  spirit  of  a  :icd  play. 
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con  at  tho  court  of  the  oarlior  Bonrbons  onjoycd  the 
'  played  pretty  much  the  part  of  the  Scotch  gentleman  at 
coort  of  the  first  Stuart.  In  a  higher  degree,  however ;  for  tho 
united  the  rollicking  dash  of  another  race  to  the  shrewdness  of 
ot,  and  was,  therefore,  a  much  more  brilliant  and  Euccessful 
er.  Indued,  with  their  tact  and  readiness,  their  craft  and  daring, 
nil  scrapie  and  largo  acquisitiveness,  their  bad  French  and  their 
rords— the  Croquis,  Bellegards,  Grammonts,  and  others  from  the 
qnorler,  monopolized  nearly  all  the  good  things  that  wore  going, 
kcluding  the  «^trong  dislike  of  one-half  of  the  population  north  of  the 
Apropos  of  this,  Tallemant  des  Rt^aux  tells  not  a  bad  story. 
'  Which  is  the  proper  term  to  use,  th'pemtf  or  dfpenihi  f "  inquired 
great  Gascon  seigneur  of  that  authority  on  correct  phraseology, 
lalherbe.  "  Deiirnni"  (o^n -handedness)  "is  the  more  Frcnchlike," 
tpliod  tho  poet ;  "  but  pmdii,  rejieiidu,  dcpendu  "  (hong,  rehung,  and 
ell  hong)  "  and  all  other  compounds  of  that  vile  word,  are  most  suitable 
Gascons." 

By  for  the  most  remarkable  of  G-ascon   adventurers  was  Antoino 

fcmpar  de  Caumout.   In  tho  course  of  a  long  career,  which  ho  commenced 

Marquis  Puygilhem  and  closed  as  Due  de  Laiizun,  ho  did  and  suffered 

Bch  estraordinatr  things  that  La  Bruyuro  was  fully  justified  in  pronouncing 

story  more  improbable  than  a  romance  and  wilder  than  a  dream.* 

Laozan,  as  we  shall  designate  him  throughout,  was  bom  in  1(338. 

lis  fiither,  known  as  the  Connt  de  Lanzun,  possessed  nothing  but  his 

of  "The   Hundred  Gentlemen" — a  post  which   he   inherited 

ire  and  ultimately  transmitted  to  his  son.    The  latter,  therefore, 

id  to  beUike  himself  betimes  to  his  sword  as  a  means  of  winning  fortune. 

kopportunily  was  not  lacking,  for  that  was  a  stining  period.     North, 

cast  and  west,  battle  raged  incessant.     And  from  his  appointment 

net  to  the  regiment  of  his  relative  the  Duo  de  Gramont  (we  write 

le  08  the  owner  wrote  it)  in  1654  to  the  next  peace,  our  Gascon  was 

I  the  thick  of  it.     He  distinguished  himself  on  every  field,  and  always 

tho  right  i>;ide,  for  bis  patron  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mazarin. 

ap  he  w-enl  like  a  rocket,  until  by  January,  1658,  we  find  him  Colonel 

f  tk*  "  Dragons  Etrangers." 


"  Hn  vie  rot  00  roman  ;   non,  il  loi   maii(iuo  Ic  vraisemblnliki.      II  n'a  point 
iravcutmm.  il  n  en  dc  lieaux  songcs,  il  a  cu  dc  mauvais.    Qiic  dis-je  ?    On  na 
piniit  cominc  U  a  vecn." — La  Bnyirt, 
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In  Uio  midst  of  all  this  tamult,  howover,  Lanznn  foand  timo  to  appisai 
occasionally  at  conrt,  wboro  ho  ehono  no  less  conspicnous  than  in  the 
field.  Ho  outdared  tho  Rtjjfiiies  d'llontieur — a  set  of  irascibles  which  all 
the  severity  of  Richoliea  bad  faUcd  to  extenuinnte  ;  he  ontshono  all  tho 
exqaisites,  thoagh  most  of  them  carried  estates  on  their  backs ;  and  he 
iquandered  as  lavishly  as  thoagh  ho  had  boon  that  seventcenth-oenttiry 
equivalent  for  a  milliouaire — a  Foi-mer  of  the  Revenues.  Thongh  soon 
to  be,  ho  was  not  yet  a  royal  faroarito  ;  besides,  ho  was  utterly  Uodloss. 
AVhenoe  then  came  the  funds  ? 

Partly  from  sources  siuular  to  that  which  suppUed  the  aonoity  of 
young  John  Churchill :  for,  in  spite  of  Macaulay's  sneer,  the  story  of  the 
"  Handsome  EngUshman  ''  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsimouth  is  (lu  from 
being  an  exjceptional  ono.  The  haughty  Due  de  C4r&mont,  for  instance, 
was  not  ashamed  to  write,  and  his  equally  hiinghty  successor  in  the 
family  honours  was  not  ashamed  to  print,  that  while  yet  in  his  toens  the 
said  Due  had  boon  "protected"  (le  /irireiit  sous  Ifur  pivUciion,  says 
the  original)  by  certain  fashionable  dames,  some  of  whom  undertook  to 

provide  him  with  dress,  while  others  supplied  him  with  money,  because 

Well,  wo  refi'oin  from  transcribing  tho  very  friink  b.fctvm:  It  is  added 
that  De  Gramont  played  and  was  "lucky:"  tho  latter  t«rm,  wo  re 
to  explain,  being  simply  thu  polite  cquivnion^  of  tho  day  for- 
Bat  in  this  respect  also  tho  dtiko  wout  with  his  ago,  for  the  scandnU 
gambling  anecdotes  told  of  another  Gramont  by  Anthony  Hamilton  are 
singular  in  nothing  but  their  graceful  wit.  And  among  the  multitadoR 
who  were  "  lucky  "  as  the  Gramonts  was  their  kinsman  Laozun. 

Lauzun  fought  at  the  siego  and  battle  of  Dunkirk  so  brilliantly  that 
Tnrcnne  selected  him  from  a  hundred  other  oUicers  of  high  promiao  to 
command  in  Furues.  As  this  was  on  open  town  within  the  hostile 
territories,  no  higher  testimony  could  be  borne  to  the  Gascon's  tuilitary 
worth.  The  ensuing  peace  transferred  him  to  Paris,  where  ho  appeared 
ibr  the  first  time  in  the  character  of  a  courtier.  And  his  speedy  aooossion 
to  tho  command  of  "  The  Hundred  Gentlemen  "  (ICCOJ  not  only  securod 
his  new  career  from  interruption,  but  threw  him  closely  in  contact  with 
tha  monarch.  Thenceforward  for  many  a  year  he  oatatrippod  all 
competitors  in  the  royal  favour,  becoming  probably  tli        '  uat 

Louis  ever  really  liked.    Knowing  that  Louis  was  in  uU  j  m4| 

moiuirgue,  we  would  naturally  couoeive  that  the  ikvourite  lunst  hnvo  bMa 
to  a  groat  extent  »  copy  of  his  stately  chief.  Nor  could  wa  moks 
a  gieatcr  mistake.  Lau/.no  roacmbled  Louis  about  as  much  ju  thu 
tyi)hoon  resombl  nlo-winJ.     "  He  was  a  ith 

a  wolt-koit  Dami ,  duroa,  and  a  haughty  looi  14, 

whimsical,  envious  of  everybody,  never  cotitoat,  and  always  ia  UtruMS. 
Though  illiterate  and  unpolished,  sullen,  solitary  and  luvn  '  '■■aa 
yet  very  noble  in  all  his  ways.     Ho  could  Ik>  n  v.'ood  frii ;  iia 

pleased,  Imt  that  wns  seldom.    Th»  part  of  <  •  one  moro  (a  his 

liking,  and  ho  played  it  willingly  lunl  "■  ".     li.„  ....... u  hn*l  f^'»  ....r,nT.  - 
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^Hud  his  toDgaa  was  folly  as  trenchant  and  pitiless,  for  he  was  quick  at 

^betoctiog  CoihleB  and  akilfol  in  torniug  them  to  malicions  account.    A 

dexter  '■      ho  veered  with  erery  change  of  the  royal  humour,  and 

was  :  ,  codent,  or  eerv-Uo  as  the  occasion  required.     To  sum 

lum  np  in  three  words,  ho  was,  as  nil  his  actions   proved,  the  boldest, 

most  adroit,  and  most  skilful  of  men."     Thus  wrote  St.  Simon,  who  know 

him  veil.      Bossy  Itabutin  was  more   concise,    pronoonoing  him   "in 

■^ody  and  soul,  the  smallest  man  that  ever  God  made  !  " 

^B     "Rytaj  troe  courtier  of  that  era  was  one  of  a  group  of  three,  of  which 

IIm  first  personage  was  himself,  the  second  the  sovereign,  and  the  third 

the  mistress.     Though  very  exceptional  in  other  respects,  Lauznn  was 

no  exception  here.     While  the  splendid  De  Guicho  then  obeyed  every 

of  Henrietta   of  Orleans,  while  the   graceful  Vardos  was   equally 

vieut  to  Madame  do  Soissons,  while  his  Grace  of  Paris  handed 

boat  the  Bretonvilliere — irreverently  knoAvn   as  La   Cathedrale, — and 

a   thousand   others  followed  theBo   high   examples,  the   headlong 

of  the  Hundred  Gentlemen  attached  himself  to  a  lady  charming 

any,  his  coosin  the  Princess  of  Monaco.     The  world  saw  a  good  deal 

tliis  dalliance  at  the  time,  for  Lauztin  was  not  the  man  to  hide  "  his 

ae  "  under  a  bushel.     And  the  little  that  escaped  present  notice  was 

&ted  to  eventual  exposure,  for  the  lover  was  one  of  those  curiosities  of 

hnmas-kind  who  journalize  their  misdeeds.     In  his  dinry  he  took  care  to 

record  every  wrong  he  conceived  himself  to  have  received  from  male  and 

female,  and  the  revenge  that  ho  never  failed  to  exact.     And  the  precious 

Ineoid  fell  at  length  into  the  hauds  of  some  good-uatured  friends,  who 
lid  not  fail  to  publish  all  its  choicer  morsels. 
i  Laozon  was  devoted  to  his  cousin  and  showed  it  in  a  hundred  ways. 
IKd  ahfl  retire  from  court  for  a  day  or  two,  he  was  at  her  side  in  all  sorts 
■  disgoiBes.  Her  portrait  was  multiplied  round  his  chamber.  He  had 
her  effigy  moulded  m  was  and  subjected  to  incantations.  And  reviving  a 
easlam  of  the  previoos  century,  he  substituted  her  likeness  for  the  like* 
amam  of  the  eainls  in  his  "  Hours."  This  fiery  passion  ended,  as  might 
lane  boen  expected,  in  an  explosion. 

Madame  de  Monaco  happened  to  engage  in  a  passing  flirtation  with 

Ute  King.     It  need  not  bo  remarked  that  the  matter  was  or  should  have 

bean  »  secret.     Lauzun  by  some  means  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  was 

gakif  nincd  to  know  tho  whole.     This  was  no  easy  matter. 

i^Lmiz.:  .  I  lied  bis  purse  before  he  went  to  work,  and  succeeded. 

^^febo  oonfidanto  is  no  less  essential  in  a  flirtation  than  the  principals  thomr 

^^^kM,  and  in  this  instance  tho  confidsnte  was  a   chambermaid.     Like 

^^^|(rthor  people  nbc  hod  her  price.     A  tongh  one  it  proved,  no  less  than 

3,00''  Lauzun  paid  it  down  without  haggling — a  fact  which 

^^U^i..,^.,  .^owH  his  magnificence  and  his  "luck"  at  play.     In  return 

^^^^m$  bribe  Le  was  ctmductod  to  a  long  passage.  The  door  at  tho  end  bore 

^^^^HJtad  in  that !  ,  while  just  at  band  stood  a  closet. 

^^^^^BBki  midnigli  'urof  assignation,  as  tho  confuiaufiB 
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Imd  good  reason  to  kiiow.  So,  while  the  tronclicrous  maid  disappeared, 
Lauzun  tnmod  the  key,  pat  it  in  his  pocket,  and  took  rofnge  in  the  closet. 
An  hour  passed,  ho  grew  impatient.  Another  lingered  along,  and,  con- 
sidering himself  "  done,"  he  meditated  revenge  on  the  waiting-woman. 
Haying  devised  a  suitable  one,  be  was  about  to  leave  his  hiding-plac«  in 
order  to  execute  it,  when  a  light  stop  was  heard  on  one  side  of  the  door 
and  a  firmer  tread  on  the  other.  "  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  savs  the 
adage.  It  forgets,  however,  to  add  that  to  do  so  nnth  effect  the  little 
divinity  should  be  provided  with  a  few  simple  implements.  Wanting  these 
essentials.  Love  feels  as  powerless  and  looks  just  as  silly  on  the  wTong  ttide 
of  it  locked  door  as  the  merest  urchin  that  ever  meditated  a  raid  on  the 
housekeeper's  preseiTes. 

Hosv  shall  we  describe  the  result  of  Lanzun's  scheme — the  fmitlcoB 
search  for  the  key,  the  vain  efforts  to  open  the  door,  the  puzzled  conjoc- 
tores,  the  plaintive  sighs,  and  the  sad  adieus  whispered  through  an 
obdurate  keyhole  ?  We  shall  not  attempt  it ;  w^e  cannot  do  it.  We  ah&ll 
only  remark  that  it  was  as  touching  as  the  discourse  which  Launco  is 
reported  to  have  held  with  his  dog,  and  that  the  traitor  emerged  from  the 
cupboard  with  moist  eyes,  twitching  sides,  and  all  the  other  symptomg  of 
an  unfortunate  who  suffers  from  suppressed  laughter.  Going  straight  to 
his  apartments,  he  mutilated  all  the  portraits  of  the  Princess,  tied  them  np 
in  a  neat  parcel  labelled  with  her  name  and  fault,  and  then  packed  them 
away,  with  other  matters  of  the  same  description,  in  the  comer,  where  they 
were  afterwards  found,  as  noticed  by  Madame  de  Scvignd. 

Laozun's  vengeance,  however,  was  not  yet  sated.  A  few  nights  later 
Henrietta  d'Orleans  gave  one  of  those  bewitching  little  midnight  parties  in 
the  gardens  of  St.  Cloud  which  Marie  Antoinette  delighted  to  imitate  long 
afterwards  at  the  Trianon,  and  which  in  neither  case  led  to  any  particolor 
good.  The  company  gathered  to  sup  in  a  glade  towards  the  middle  of  the 
gardens.  Dark  trees  rose  round  them,  the  stars  were  overhead,  torches 
flashed  here  and  there  through  the  boughs,  and  niasie  flouted  from  matiT 
quarters  to  the  centxe  of  the  magic  ring.  There  Louis  told  a  story  with 
all  the  grace  of  a  Bourbon.  Dames  and  nobles  sat  round  him  on  the  torf, 
and  all  was  rapt  attention,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Madame  do  Monaco, 
who  lounged  towards  the  verge  of  the  group  with  one  hand  caroloasly  op«a 
on  the  gross.  Lauzun  marked,  aud  the  spirit  of  mischief  took  possesSMD 
of  him.  He  crept  noiselessly  round,  sprang  &om  behind  a  bash,  come  doira 
with  his  heel  on  the  delicate  palm,  and  was  off  like  a  Rmh  to  gloat  OT«r  hit 
in&mtile  revenge.  For  this  keen-witted  courtier,  this  haughty  uoblo,  this 
terrible  soldier,  could  be  more  childish  than  childhood  itself  mhea  tko  fit 
took  him. 

W'itb  all  his  contempt  for  forms  and  otmvontionalities,  Lauzun  dinpUyed 
n   dtivoUou  to  tli<  of  Loiiiu  which  a«emod  to  know  no  bounds. 

Flattered  by  the  |  of  the  "  noble  saTago,"  tbo  King  ororloolud 

his  oddities  and  made  bim  "  Firvt  Gentleman  of  the  °  ''<r."     Hero 

Lauzun  was  luadix)  uiUi  dignitioi  Mul  rich  prufsnncnu.  ^i.u  l.u  mtglii  Iiavo 
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ouuntained  kis  giddy  pre-eminenee  to  tho  last  had  ho  continued  "  to  fight 
for  his  own  hand  "  and  keep  clear  of  parties.  Neither  uf  these  things, 
^  be  did.     Hardly  had  he  reached  a  standing- point  than  he  attached 

1 1  II  mistress  ;iud  a  party,  and,  as  it  happened,  to  tho  wrong  ones. 
True,  Colbert  was  an  admirable  Minister,  and  La  Valliero  a  charming 
lady.  But  the  first  cared  too  much  for  hia  projects,  and  the  second  fur 
her  loTcr,  to  be  very  serviceable  to  mere  partisans.  The  worst  people 
make  the  sorest  Mends  or  tho  bitterest  enemies  at  court.  And  the  other 
side — that  is  to  say,  Montespan  and  LouTois — were  considerably  worse  than 
La  Yallicre  and  Colbert,  and  became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sworn  foes  of 
Lauron.  This,  however,  he  did  not  feel  at  once,  and,  perhaps,  might 
not  hare  felt  at  all — at  least,  to  such  an  extent — but  for  the  unfortunate 
iikct  that  the  greatest  heiress  in  Eorope,  who  was  also  a  princess  of  the 
blood,  happened  to  fall  fathoms  deep  in  love  with  him. 

This  lady,  variously  known  as  the  Duchess  of  Montpensicr,  Prince.ss 
of  iKimbos,  //i«  Mademoiselle,  and  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  Fronde,  was  tho 
granddaughter  of  Henri  IV.,  and,  therefore,  the  cousin  of  Louis  XIV. 
8ho  had  been  the  subject  of  no  end  of  marital  negotiations  in  her  day, 
having  songbt  or  been  soaght  of  one  emperor,  five  kings,  and  nt  least  a 
8cor«  of  sovereign  princes.  And  she  had  escaped  from  all  with  her  heart, 
her  iwreiinea — six  milUons  of  francs  a  3'ear — and,  more  wonderful  still  for 
a  dame  of  that  era,  with  her  reputation  intact,  to  commit  herself  irretrievably 
wiUi  a  Gascon  adventurer — which  meant  the  agreeable  compound  resulting 
from  the  admixture  of  the  braggart  and  the  bully  with  the  beggar.  Her 
passioD  carried  her  to  lengths  seldom  attained  by  modem  ladies.  She 
wonld  have  Lanznn  and  no  other,  and,  ns  she  eventually  proved,  at  any 
prieo.     0  Rurally  curious  to  know  something  of  tho  person  of  this 

very  singi  '  m,  nnd  it  so  happens  that  there  exists  a  characteristic 

portmit  ot  her  in  pen  and  ink,  which  was  sketched  by  her  own  fair  hands. 
"  My  figure,"  says  the  Princess,  "  is  neither  stout  nor  thin,  bat  fine  and 
full  of  grace.  My  hands  and  arms  are  not  beautiful,  but  my  neck  and 
itktn  arc  perfectly  so.  My  visage  is  long  and  well  shaped.  My  eyes  are 
blue,  soft,  and  haughty  like  my  air ;  my  nose  large  and  aquiline,  my  teeth 
moderato,  hair  fair  and  also  curling.  My  ankle,  too,  is  straight,  and  the 
'  '  tty.  I  speak  much  without  talking  nonsense  or  using  nanghty 
■inmui  molf).'  In  disposition  I  am  hasty,  wrathful,  and  a  good 
hnU'T,  nnd  then  my  birth  may  well  intimidate  my  foes.  On  the  other 
band,  I  have  a  noble  and  benevolent  spirit,  and  prefer  mercy  to  justice. 
I  am  of  melancholy  t<-.mperament,  and  delight  in  solid  and  useful  reading. 
'  me,  except  verses,  which  I  love,  whatever  their  character. 
I  am  as  good  a  judge  of  such  things  as  if  I  were  learned." 

The  courtship  of  this  curious  pair  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history. 
UnUko  every  other  wild  passion,  theirs  was  a  plant  of  remarkably  slow 


•  'llr  wii«  noi  ilir  nnly  Indj  of  that  period  who  look  credit  to  herself  for 
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scorn  as  he  could  throw  Into  vory  expressive  features,  aud  then  dclibcralelr 
tiirDcd  his  back  upon  him.  Next,  drawing  his  sword,  be  snapped  the 
blade  auder  his  heel,  swearing,  as  ho  did  so,  that  he  would  never  agitin 
serve  a  prince  "  capable  of  breaking  his  plighted  word  so  vilely."  The 
King  trembled,  grew  deadly  pale,  grasped  his  cane,  and  rose.  The 
spectators  of  this  unexampled  scene  held  their  breath.  But,  making  a 
powerful  effort,  the  monarch  mastered  his  wrath,  throw  his  cane  through 
the  window,  and  left  the  room.  "I  shonld  have  regretted  it,"  said  he, 
"  had  I  struck  a  gentleman."  Then,  indeed,  did  Louis  manifest  himself 
"  every  inch  a  king  1  " 

Lauzun  retii'cd  also,  but  with  far  less  dignity.  He  wrung  his  hands, 
tore  his  hair,  declared  that  he  was  ruined,  and  then,  odds  one  of  his  sym- 
pathizing fellow-courtiers,  "  whimpered  like  iin  Jim."  For  a  while,  the 
catastrophe  looked  exceedingly  ruinous,  for  he  was  arrested  next  morning 
and  sent  to  the  BastiUe.  There  he  let  his  board  grow,  perpe&ated  all  sorts 
of  absurdities  in  word  and  deed,  and  played  the  madman  to  some  purpose — 
for  a  few  days.  Then  he  thought  fit  to  resume  the  sensible  gentlemaQ, 
eulogizing  the  goodness  of  the  King,  regretting  nothing  but  the  loss  of  his 
esteem,  and  accusing  himself  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  misfortune.  All  this 
was  favourably  reported  to  the  King  by  Ouitry,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bastille,  who  was  Lauzun's  fast  &icnd.  The  King  soon  relented,  and  a 
little  more.  He  made  np  his  mind  to  restore  Laoznn  to  liberty  and 
favour,  and  to  recompense  him  for  his  disappointment.  The  Grand-Master- 
ship  of  the  Artillery  had  indeed  been  given  to  the  Count  dn  Lnde — that  is, 
given  as  such  things  were  usually  given  at  tho  court  of  the  Grand 
Munarque — for  a  lai-ge  sum.  To  raise  the  money,  Du  Lude  sold  his 
former  post  to  the  Due  de  Gevres,  and  tho  latter  in  turn  vacated  another 
office.  The  latter — the  Captaincy  of  the  Guards — Louis  offered  at  once  to 
the  man  in  the  Bastille,  who  instantly  forgot  bia  new-bom  hnmility,  aoil 
refused  with  something  like  contempt.  Louis  took  no  notice  of  this,  sent 
back  Gnitty  to  preach  prudence,  forgiveness,  and  amiability  to  bis  friend. 
finally — but  not  without  great  ditliculty,  and  only  by  dint  of  hard  persan- 
siou — he  induced  Lanznn  "  to  condescend  to  accept  "  a  renewal  of  dvoor 
and  the  new  post. 

Wadomoigelk-'s  madness  was  now  complete.  To  preserve  her  lovor 
from  similar  risks  for  the  future,  she  resolved  to  marry  him ;  and  no 
sooner  had  she  made  np  her  mind  than  she  proceeded  to  action  with  ber 
usual  sharp  decision.  As  inequality  of  rank  forbade  him  to  mak*  Um 
necessary  advances,  she  cuUed  upon  tho  man  of  her  choice,  and,  BpmdCnig 
out  like  a  [irincess  of  the  olden  time,  fuirly  "  popfied  the  qiieslioD  "  bemdil 
Lunzun  assumed  an  air  of  astonishment,  anything  nitknr  than  tho  satiafiMttaa 
which  we  venture  to  presume  ha  really  felt.  "  Manjr  rat  \ "  nid  ha. 
'Mr,  tho  domoxtic  of  your  coo  n  I      The  tbiug  ia  aimpljr  tni' 

possible."     "Not  at  all  impossi<  tho  reply,  nad  UMMttpan  tb« 

latly  bast^^nod  to  explain  how  easily  tho  mountain*  that  stood  m  th«  wajr 
mi^t  bo    rednoed  to  molehill*.      "  Don't  deceive  yourwlf,   Madame," 
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atoirapted  Lanznn.     "  Nothing  in  tbo  'n-orld  conid  induce  me  to  quit  the 

serrico  of  the  iung.    I  lovo  him  too  well."     "  But  surely,"  Buggested  the 

■  Trine^BS,  "  marriage  is  not  incompatiblo  vfith  the  retention  of  yonr  po8t. 

never  understood  that  the  court  partook  of  the  natiu-e  of  a  convent.' 

'  My  duties,  Madame,  bind  me  as  rigidly  as  vows,"  replied  this  perplexing 

at;    "  they  demand  so  much  of  my  attention,  and  confine  me  bo 

iy  to  the  Palace,  that  really  I  cannot  see  how  I  could  find  time  to — 

rASTX   05J   A   WIFB  I  " 

Smock  1  smack  I  smack  I     Fu-st  on  the  right  cheek,  then  on  the  lefl, 
than  on  both  ears  ;  for  the  Princess  hod  a  hasty  temper  and  a  ready  hand, 
I  this  was  just  two  hundred  years  ago.     The  Gascon's  face  glowed  like 
be  a>oon  through  a  London  fog,  and  the  lady  burst  into  tears.     What 
if  ".  ?     An  eternal  separation  ?     Nothing  of  the  sort.     Precisely 

lir  iiore  it  had  been  broken  off,  the  coDversation  was  resumed  by 

Princess  who  never  talked  nonsense  or  used  naughty  expressions,  and 
by  this  adventurer  who  recoiled  so  inexplicably  from  a  royal  alliance,  six 
aillio&s  a  year  and  half-a-dozen  dukedoms. 

Lauznn  at  last  consented  to  be  married,  but  on  condition  that  the  wife 

aust  aln-ays  be  prepared  to  give  way  to  the  Iving.     "  I  must  attend  his 

Isjosty  to  bed,"  said  he.     "I  am  seldom  or  never  released  before  two 

|>'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  must  be  with  him  again  by  eight.     The 

listauce  between  the  Luxembourg  (the  residence  of  the  Princess)  and  the 

Tailcrics  wotiJJ,  as  yon  will  perceive,   prevent  me   from  being  alwaya 

punctual,  and,  consequently,  I  must  sleep  always  at  the  Palace.     But  of 

oarao  I  could  visit  you  during  the  day — that  is,  ah,  when  I  happened  to 

ftt  liberty."     The  answer  to  this   extraordinary  speech  was  just  as 

urdinary.     "  Pray  don't  worry  yourself,"  said  Mademoiselle.     '*  Yon 

now  that  I  am  a  constant  visitor  to  her  Majesty.     Yon  are  also  aware 

tiat  her  Majesty  is  very  devout.     Well,  for  the   future  I  shall  be  more 

Utuntive  to  the  poor  Queen  than  ever,  and  when  she  goes  to  prayer  I  can 

incbody  to  direct  me  to  your  apartment."     This  closed  the 

lip  on  record — for  the  present. 

HAviog  won  the  sullen  consent  of  her  Lanzun,  the  Princess  hastened 

tho  King.     Loais  woa  astonished  and  naturally  reluctant  to  sanction 

cr  choice.     But  he  was  generous  :  ho  entertained  little  of  that  animosity 

I  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  tho  Fronde  with  which  he  has  been  credited 

[ler  wife  nor  miBtrcss  had  sncceeded  in  compelling  him  to  doom 

his  eouiin  to  celibacy,  in  order  that  her  vast  possessions  might  be  secured 

for  tLftir  children  ;  and,  besides  that,  his  cousin  had  taken  him  alone  and 

by  fnr]iriae.     The  resolute  lady,  therefore,  was  not  long  in  overruling  his 

oVfectionB.     She  next  consulted  the  Queen.     "  I  should  rejoice  to  see  you 

appy,"  remarked  tho  latter,  "but  I  fear  that  Louis  will  never  consent." 

^•He  liaa  conBonto<l,"  said  Mademoiselle,  triumphantly.     "  I  am  sorry  for 

!•  -^sistent  retort.     "  You  would  have  done  so  much 

alter  by  i  ;       ^lo  and  reserving  yonr  estates  for  my  son  Aiyou." 

The  eogagemeut  was  immediately  announced,  and  tho  sensation — aa 
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Madame  do  Sevignc  testifies — was  absolutely  terrific.  Lanzun's  friends 
pressed  Lim  to  hurry  the  ccrcmouy ;  bat  be,  whose  vanity  Borpaaeed  hla 
ambition,  would  insist  on  taking  eight  days  to  prepare. 

It  was  hardly  suflSciont  for  himself  and  his  army  of  decorators.  But 
it  was  more  than  enough  for  the  Queen,  the  Princee,  Montespan,  Loutois, 
and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  that  bated  the  Gascon  and  his  surpassing 
fortunes.  Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  what  followed :  "  What  is  called 
a  fall  from  the  clouds  happened  yesterday  evening  at  tho  Tiiileries.  But 
we  must  begin  a  little  earlier.  Monday  the  thing  was  pablished. 
Tuesday  passed  in  chatting,  wondering,  and  complimenting.  On 
Wednesday  the  marriage-contract  was  drawn  up.  Partly  that  tho 
bridegroom  might  have  the  necessary  titles  to  be  named  therein,  and 
partly  as  a  foretaste  of  the  greater  goods  that  awaited  him,  Madcmoisello 
presented  bim  with  four  duchies  worth  at  least  twenty  four  millions.  The 
first  is  the  County  of  Eu,  premier  peerage  of  France  ;  tho  second,  tho 
Duchy  of  Montpensior ;  the  third,  tho  Duchy  of  St.  Fargeanl ;  and  the 
fourth,  tho  Duchy  of  ChatcloraQlt.  As  Duke  of  Muutpensier  he  was 
mentioned  in  the  contract,  and  he  continued  to  bear  the  title  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  All  Thursday  Mademoiselle  expected  that  tho  King  would 
sign  the  documents  as  he  had  promised.  But  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  tho  Queen,  Monsieur,  and  a  number  of  busybodics  onited  in 
remonstrating  with  his  Majesty  concerning  the  great  wrong  that  he  was 
about  to  do  his  reputation.  So  aucccssfiilly  did  they  plead  that  Made- 
moiselle and  M.  de  Lauzun  were  summoned  and  forbidden  by  the  King, 
in  the  presence  of  ^lonsiour,  to  think  more  of  this  marri;ige.  M.  do  Lauzun 
received  the  prohibition  with  all  the  firmness,  all  the  submission,  all  the 
respect,  and  ail  the  despair  that  so  great  a  misfortune  merited.  Mademoiselle, 
according  to  her  character,  burst  into  tears,  shrieks,  complaints,  and  all 
the  violence  of  woe."  Nor  docs  Madame  de  Sevigne  exaggerate.  "  When 
the  King  announced  my  misery,"  writes  the  Princess  herself,  "I  threw 
myself  at  his  feet  and  besought  him  not  to  forbid  me  to  marry.  '  I  buve 
already  apprised  your  M^esty,'  saifl  I,  '  that  I  can  neither  find  rcposo 
nor  work  out  my  solvation  if  I  cannot  pass  the  rust  of  my  life  with 
a  man  who  inspires  me  daily  with  fresh  tenderness  for  your  Uj\jettj. 
Take,  oh,  take  my  Ufo  rather  than  deprive  mo  of  my  Lanznn  I '  " 

The  reply  of  Louis  deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  needs  neither  nolo 
nor  comment.  He  said  that  though  he  prohibited  tho  marnago,  be  would 
not  forbid  tho  lovers  to  meet.  On  the  contrary,  be  strongly  reconuMndod 
his  cousin  to  consult  Lauzun  on  all  her  affiun.  And  be  added  thai  b 
his  opinion  she  could  not  avail  1  "I'  the  services  of  on  abler  or  ao 
honesterman.    "  Eh,  well,"  said        ,  ,"  since  your  Majesty approTW 

that  I  may  still  regard  him  as  my  chiefest  friend,  I  am  only  too  happy 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  hor  own  roport.  Her  contcniT-^'""-  •  '  ■  •-•■'  •"' 
that  she  displayed  any  such  resiguation.     Madame  <  a 

tho  of  borau:  li  a  itKiuy, 
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dlseonsolate  widow,  she  received  all  comers,  who,  it  may  be  coucoived, 

tre  not  a  few ;  and  that  at  every  fresh  arrival  she  pointed  to  the  pillow 

lido  hor,  escliuming,  with  a  plaintive  voice,  "  Alas,  his  place  vacant  I  " 

ferybody   pitied   her — that  is,   when   they  had   done    langhing :   for 

emoiselle  was  no  gashing  yonng  girl  fresh  from  the  nursery,  but 

on  of  the  very  mature  age  of  forty-three  years  and  seven  months, 

been  bom  on  the  29lh  of  May,  1627. 

As  for  Lauziin,  he  appeared  to  bo  more  in  favour  with  his  master  than 

►er.     The  latter  had  allowed  him  to  retain  two  of  the  estates  bestowed 

bim  by  Mademoiselle  ;  and  to  these  be  added  many  gifts  of  his  owa. 

[>mo  of  his  monarch's  favours,  as  the  government  of  Berry,  the  Gascon 

epted  with  customary  thanklessness,   and   others  he  refused  with  an 

bItc  frankness  that  has  had  few  parallels.     Louis  would  have  made 

Marshal  of  France,  but  Lauzun  pronounced  the  dignity  despicable 

it  had  boon  fairly  won  on  the  field,  and  declined  to  receive  it  I 

rly  a  year  he  bore  himself  with  a  stern  and  consistent  dignity  that 

\x6d  every  one.    But  cool  as  ho  looked,  his  soul  was  all  on  fire  for 

vongc.   He  knew  that  his  disappointment  bad  been  the  work  of  enemies, 

bd  he  was  eager  to  strike — but  whom  ?    Among  the  throng  there  must 

ire  been  a  loading  spirit,  au  arch  foe ;   and  who  was  this  ?     Montcspan, 

IjOOTois,  or  both  ?     Ho  determined  to  ascertain.     With  this  view  ho 

id  conrt  for  a  season  to  the  mistress.     And  then,  when  sncH  a  thing 

no  longer  look  suspiciously  out  of  character,  he  sought  and  obtained 

erricw.      Simnluting  the  vassal  to  perfection,  he  begged  her  to 

fliim  with  hor  influence  in  procuring  a  certain  favour.    She  promised, 

a  with  hui^ble  thanks   the   Qoscon   took   his  leave.     <'  Then,"  says 

Simon,  "  he  took  a  course  which,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  wholo 

jnrt   and   oven   afterwards    odmitted    by  himself,   would   be   perfectly 

credible,"     By  a  liberal  use  of  gold,  he  induced  a  housemaid  to  conceal 

in  an  upartmotit  where  Montospan  was  accustomed  to  meet  Louis. 

lore  he  heard  their  whole  conversotion ;  it  fully  confirmed  his  suspicions ; 

lid  ho  fixed  in  his  memory,  not  merely  the  sense,  but  the  very  words 

the  Bp<'aker8.     Then,  gliding  oflf  without  being  discovered,   he  took 

at  the  door.     The  lady  soon  appeared  and  Lauzun  offered  his  bond 

lead  her  to  the  repetition  of  a  ballet,  wherein  all  the  court  took  part 

\xeT  a»  performers  or  spectators.     "  I  flotter  myself,"  said  he,  with 

air  full  of  mildness  and  respect,  "  that  you  have  doi;^cd  to  remember 

Be  to  tbe  King?"     She  replied  that  she  had  not  failed  to  do  so,  and 

apoBod   quite  a    little   romance  concerning  the   services   which   she 

|)i]od  to  have  rendered  bim.     He  interrupted  her  from  time  to  timo 

DBtions  denoting  thorough  confidence,  which  of  course  encouraged 

l%dy  to  dilate.    At  last  her  invention  was  fairly  exhausted.     Then 

a'e  face  throw  off  the  simpleton  and  assumed  its  dreaded  tiger-look, 

•fhOc  bis  grasp  tightened  on  hor  shoulder  and  his  tongue  poured  forth 

\  torront  of  invoctivo.     "  You 1  "  he  grinned,  adding  an  infinitj-  of 

ist  epithets,  and  then,  with  astonishing  memory,  ho  recounted  every 
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syllable  of  hor  conversation  with  Louis.  Then,  mattering  fuarfnl  Uiivata, 
he  shook  her  roughly  and  thrust  her  into  the  ball-room,  which  by  this  time 
was  crowded.  The  poor  woman  staggered  through  the  press  and  full  fitiutiug 
at  the  feet  of  Louis.  "  He's  surely  in  league  with  the  demon,"  was  her  first 
remark  on  recovering.  "Who?"  inquired  the  astonished  monarch. 
"  Who  but  Lanzun  !  "  was  the  reply,  and  the  story  was  told. 

That  night  the  offender  waa  a  prisoner.  While  on  his  way  to  the 
distant  fortress  of  Pignorol,  his  collection  of  curiosities,  including  the 
diary,  was  ransacked,  with  little  edification  to  the  world  in  general,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  confusion  to  many  individuals  in  particular.  "And 
thus,"  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  closed  the  first  volume  of  Lanznn." 

"  In  srcula  seculornm,"  exclaimed  Lauzun,  as  they  shut  him  up  in  his 
dungeon  at  Pignerol.  No  choice  residence  was  that.  It  differed  something 
from  the  "leads"  ofVenice,  since  it  was  situated  at  the  base  of  the  building ; 
and  it  was  not  modelled  on  the  cell  of  Bonnivard,  if  the  latter  were,  as 
Simond  describes  it,  "a  comfortable  enough  sort  of  dungeon" — for 
Lauzun  was  anything  but  comfortably  lodged  in  his.  Like  Bonnivard,  ha 
bad  nothing  save  the  chill  grey  stone  above  and  around  him  ;  but,  nnliko 
Bonnivard,  his  cell  was  low  and  narrow,  and  there  was  no  lake  without  to 
tinge  the  rays  of  light  that  sometimes  entered  there  with  the  rainbow  hoM 
of  hope.* 

Unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  rigorous  confinement,  the  fierce  and 
ward  Oascon  soon  fretted  himself  into  a  fever.  The  prison  surgeon 
nonnce<l  him  in  great  danger,  and  recommended  a  confessor.  The  prison 
chaplain  came,  but  the  moribund  frightened  the  poor  man  out  of  tbo 
dungeon,  and  nearly  out  of  his  wits,  with  his  fearful  execrations  and  still 
more  fearful  gestures.  "  If  I  mast  confess,"  said  he,  "  it  shall  not  bo  to 
a  miserable  stipendiary  curt.',  but  to  a  man  I  can  trust.  Bring  mo  a 
capuchin  !  "  A  capuchin  was  brought,  and  as  ho  leant  over  the  sick  man's 
bed,  he  verily  thought  that  ho  had  to  do  with  one  possessed.  "  When 
they  introduced  him,"  related  Lauzun,  long  afterwards,  "I  sprang  at  hia 
beard,  and  pulled  it  well.  I  then  tore  off  his  cowl  and  had  a  view  of  his 
Bhaven  crown.  Not  until  I  had  thus  ascertained  the  gcnnincness  of  tfao 
priest  by  that  of  his  beard  and  tonsure,  did  I  venture  to  entrust  him  with 
my  secrets."  Such  a  confession  as  the  Gascon's  monk  seldom  heard 
before  or  since.  "  I  verily  thoufi;ht,"  remarked  the  good  father — wbiMo 
words  wo  put  into  the  nearest  corresponding  English, — "  that  I  had  b«OD 
confessing  three  boarding-schools  and  one  lunatic  asylum." 

Lanztm  did  not  die.  In  a  week  he  was  on  his  feet,  as  xtrong  and  u 
mischievous  as  ever,  and  almost  as  cheerful.  For  the  last  then  yr»a  % 
reason.  I'he  walls  of  this  Pignerol  htronghold  were  honey-combed  in  all 
directions,  but  not  by  the  rats.  A  long  snocession  of  state  prisonore  lutd 
pierced  nnmerous  passageg  through  the  chimnios  and  under  the  floon ; 
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and  by  mennB  of  tboso  pauages  the  tooants  of  the  dungeons  were  accus- 
tomed to  occupy  their  leisure  in  all  respects — except,  perhaps,  the  edifying 
eoDTersatioD — as  the  Abbo  Fui'ia  and  bJg  pupil.  And  here  we  may  as  well 
remark  that  Dnmas,  who  has  built  up  The  Thire  Musqueteen  partly  from 
tho  memoirs  of  a  real  Monsieur  d'Artagnan  and  partly  from  Lauzun's  early 

P  career,  has  evidently  laid  the  prison  life  of  our  Gascon  under  contribution 
for  eettain  scenes  in  his  longest  romance. 
Such  a  man  as  Lauzun  could  not  have  been  long  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  passages,  and  nobody  used  them  more  frequently  than 
he  did.  There  was  hardly  a  captive  in  the  prison  with  whom  he  did  not 
^_  Duike  acquaintance.  Among  the  number  was  one  who  had  formerly  played 
^Va  great  part  in  the  pohtical  world — the  ox-Ministcr  Fouqnct.  In  his  time, 
^BFoaqnet  had  embezzled  the  revenues  by  the  million,  and  lived  the  life  of  a 
^V  Lacullns.  lla  had  been  known  to  give  a  pension  to  the  inventor  of  n 
F  dainty,  ten  thousand  pistoles  for  a  dinner,  and  twenty  thousand  for 
^Ha  smile.  Just  before  his  fall  ho  was  supposed  to  bo  meditatbg  the 
^^niartitioD  of  Franco  between  himself  and  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  ho 
^V  was  considered  fully  capable  of  realizing  his  design.  But  Fouquet  had 
^^k  changed  greatly  in  the  course  of  his  seven  years'  imprisonment ;  so 
^^■f^reatly  as  to  spend  one-third  of  his  waking  hours  in  the  accumulation  of 
^^■Iroisois  in  a  common-place  book,  which  some  admiring  but  injudicious 
^^BCriends  published  aftenvards  under  the  name  of  Wivhm  I  The  remainder 
^^Rof  hla  time  Fouquet  devoted  chieSy  to  the  concoction  of  eye- water.  Never 
^^MH  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  Shakspeare's  remark  about 
^^^Hba  uses." 

^^M  During  these  seven  years,  time,  so  fur  as  the  world  was  concerned,  had 
^^ktood  still  with  the  fallen  statesman.  He,  too,  was  aware  of  the  secret 
^HpamgAS  and  made  some  use  of  them,  but  rather  as  a  receiver  than  a 
^Bjiayer  of  visits.  He  had  hoard  of  Lanzun's  ari-ival,  he  knew  that  he  came 
^^Hireitt  from  court,  and,  in  spite  of  his  miserable  occupations,  ho  was  still 
^Htorions  to  know  something  of  the  chances  and  changes  of  political  events. 
^HWu  may  conceive,  then,  the  pleasure  with  which  he  saw  Lauzun  emerge 
^^P^m  his  chimney,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  listened  to  him. 
^H^The  one  questioned,"  says  St.  Simon,  "and  the  other  recounted  his 
^^■U^er  fortunes  and  still  greater  misfortunes."  Fouquet  opened  his  ears 
^^^H^lua  eyes  very  wide  when  this  Puygilhcm,  this  cadet  of  Gascony 
^Hframn  he  renienibercd  ouly  too  happy  to  be  patronized  by  the  Marshal 
^HDnimout,  narrated  how  he  had  been  general  of  dragoons,  captain  of  tho 
^^kiards,  and  even  the  leader  of  an  army  !  When  Lauzun,  however,  went 
^^ftn  to  tell  how  he  had  missed  the  artillery,  and  afterwards  braved  tho  King, 
^^BiA  companion  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  crazy.  But  when  tho  Gascon 
^K  >  with  the  story  of  his  marriage  and  disgrace,  the  old  poUtician 

^Bc- ■ -.  i  hoyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  closeted  with  a  madman,  and 

^^pnakod  in  mortal  terror.     Then  followed  one  of  the  most  singular  of  tho 
^Ki  "ich  Lauzun  figured,     Fouquet  betrayed  his  sns- 

^B>       u     ..  us  ;  and  the  Gascon,  something  in  malice  but  still 
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more  in  anger,  did  bis  best  to  hcigbton  thorn,  finally  vanishing  with  a  tow 
on  his  lips  of  eternal  enmity  against  Fouqnet  and  his  friends,  which  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  carryinR  out.  Indeed,  a  dangerous  fire  which  broke  out 
in  the  prison  some  short  time  afterwards,  and  by  which  Lauzun  himself  ran 
great  risk  of  perishing,  was  supposed  to  hare  been  kindled  by  him  with  the 
charitable  purpose  of  roasting  Fonquet. 

He  lingered  ton  years  in  prison,  but  not  so  wearily  as  one  would  fiancy. 
What  with  nocturnal  visits,  tricks  on  his  gaolers,  and  attempts  to  barrow 
bis  way  to  Hberty.  his  restless  spirit  found,  not  indeed  sofHciont  occupa- 
tion, but  enough  to  keep  it  and  the  body  that  held  it  from  rusting. 

And  how  went  his  affairs  without  ?  His  enemies  had  dcpriycd  him  of 
his  offices  and  their  emoluments  at  a  stroke,  but  they  could  not  deprive 
him  of  the  Duchy  of  Aumale  and  of  the  County  of  Eu,  which  had  been 
legally  conveyed  to  him  by  the  Princess.  True,  he  could  not  attend  to 
those  estates  in  person ;  still  he  had  an  admirable  steward  in  his  sister, 
Madame  do  Nogent.  This  lady  was  exceedingly  like  Lauzun  in  person, 
and  as  great  a  singularity  in  disposition.  She  was  just  ns  intriguing, 
spiteful,  and  wayward,  but  she  had  one  quality  that  her  brother  lacked — 
eonsisteut  prudence  in  money  matters.  Herself  and  her  husband  had  led 
a  very  unhappy  life — had  been  even  on  the  point  of  separating — when  a 
shot  carried  him  off  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  I^Iadamc  de 
Nogent  became  at  once  and  for  ever  the  model  of  a  bereaved  widow,  "  I 
could  not  very  well  rejoice  with  him  while  I  had  him,"  she  was  given  to 
observing,  "  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  regret  him  now  that  I 
have  lost  him.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  never  more  have  such  dehcious  quarrola 
with  anybody  else,  and  I  can  tell  j'on  that  a  downright  quarrel  is  a  real 
luxury  to  a  person  of  my  disposition."  Madame  de  Nogent,  therefore, 
donned  weeds  of  the  deepest  dye  and  most  dolorous  pattern,  which  she  never 
threw  aside.  And  though  the  reality  of  her  woe  was  doubted,  she  found, 
nevertheless,  a  host  of  imitators.  In  one  thing,  however,  she  was  veiy 
sincere — her  care  of  her  brother's  property.  She  maintained  the  beet 
order  therein,  and  put  aside  his  rents  as  she  received  them,  until,  by  ihe 
time  he  obtained  his  release,  the  aggregate  amounted  to  a  hoDdsonus 
fortune. 

As  to  the  Princess,  she  thought  of  nothing  but  her  Lan2Tm,  bewailing 
him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  never  relaxing  her  exertions  to  proenro 
his  release.  Her  infatuation,  indeed,  was  more  pronounced  than  over, 
nor  did  the  keen  wits  at  court  neglect  to  take  the  fullest  and  foal«et 
advantage  of  it.  Montespon  had  six  children  soon  to  bo  legitimated,  and 
Louis  found  it  rather  difficult  to  provide  tliem  with  appanages  snitahlc 
to  thulr  nmk.  In  this  dilemma  monarch  and  mistrcKS  rn«t  their  pycn  on 
the  wealthiest  heiress  in  Europe,  and  heartily  cor  I  each  olhfcri 

on  her  mod  passion.     Hod  it  been  made  to  order  u  >"t  bavo  b«Qni 

bettor  adapted  to  their  purpose.     Cuder  its  influence  she  was  rpadj  (o 
nulto  any  sacrilico  for  the  man    '  1.     And  U<  '       '  ' 

•BOO^  of  grcud,  vanity,  and   l  -  in  his  C' 
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to  8ec«pi,  bat  to  exact  any  sacrifice  at  hor  hands.  Thenceforward  tho 
vorr  Gnmd  Monarqne  and  his  grand  Montespan  appear  in  tho  character 
of  anglers,  Lnnzun  being  the  bait,  and  tho  property  of  Mademoiselle  the 
fisb.  while  all  tho  courtiers  stand  ronnd  ready  to  aid  in  drawing  the  lino 
ftO'l  ilip  prize. 

I -olio  dared  not  openly  demand  the  Gascon's  release.  They 
bad  taken  care  to  apprise  her  that  any  sncb  conrse  would  certainly  add 
to  tho  rigours  of  his  confinement.  But  she  made  use  of  every  indirect 
mecois.  She  cringed  to  Louis,  courted  Louvois,  and  was  specially 
Attcntifo  to  Montespan.  Tlie  latter  was  the  perfection  of  that  old- 
aioDeil  institution — the  king's  mistress.  When  tho  more  impulsive 
ValUi're  ono  duy  took  precedence  of  the  Queen,  nobody  was  more 
pj  -ked  at  the  breach  of  decorum.     "  God  preserve  me,"  prayed 

^ ,  "  from  snob  a  position  as  hers.     But,"  she  added,  "  should 
'it  orer  be  my  misfortune  to  fill  it,  I  should  certainly  know  my  duty 
i  batter  than  to  take  tho  /xw  of  her  Majesty."     And  when  eventually  the 
"  mijfortuiU!  "  did  befall  her,  never  was  it  borne  with  more  regard  to  the 
propriotios.      Moutcspan,  indeed,  woj?  admirably  fitted  for  "  tho   little 
place."     Bbe  was  as  clever  and  clear-sighted  as  she  was  charming,  and 
always  fdmied  with  due  regard  to  politeness  and  decency,  and,  we  may 
add,  to  hor  own  pecuniary  interests.     She  sympathized  with  the  Princess 
«oil  breathed  a  sigh  for  Lauzun  :  the  story  was  "  woudrons  pitiful,"  she 
[Towed.     "But,  really  now,  could  you  not  do  something  to  propitiate 
his  Mige>sty  ?  "  was  a  question  that  usually  closed  the  conversation.     And 
to  suggest  what  this  something  should  bo,  Montespan's  amiable  progeny 
made  frequent  calls  on  Ma<lemoi8elle. 

Whether  her  ■nits  were  dulled  by  her  affection  we  do  not  know,  but 

I  certainly  tho  Princess  was  no  longer  tho  sharp-sighted  lady  that  she  hod 

been  during  the  lively  days  of  the  Fronde,  and  she  took  nearly  three  years 

to  gnoss  the  meaning  of  tho  mistress.    At  length  she  understood  what  waa 

wanted,  and  understanding  she  "  spontaneously  resolved,"  as  she  took  care 

to  record,  to  moke  the  Duke  of  Slaino  her  heir,  on  condition  that  Louis 

relMSed  her  lover  and  sanctioned  her  marriage  with  him.     Montospan 

was  immediately  taken  into  her  confidence  and  displayed  much  grateful 

emotion.     "  How  pleased  the  King  will  be,"  was  her  final  remark,  "  when 

I  voa  apprise  him  of  this ;  for  of  conrse  he  cannot  guess  your  intention, 

there  is  nobody  so  suitable  to  acquaint  him  with  it  as  yourself.     But 

she  added,  "  not  a  word  of  Lauzuu.     I  happen  to  know  that 

I  Louis  is  nearly  as  anxious  as  yourself  to  see  him  at  liberty  ;  but  reasons 

I  of  state,  you  know,  which  however  will  soon  ceaso  to  press,  forbid  it  at 

I  prwont." 

Mademoiselle  had  an  early  interview  with  tho  King  and  made  known 

fber  sposttaiMODS  resolution.    Louis  was  really  touching  in  his  acknow- 

t  lodgmeots.     "  I  percoivo,"  said  ho,  "  it  is  out  of  friendship  for  me  that 

70a  do  (his.    Tho  object  of  your  bounty  is  yet  a  child  and  iucapable  of 

you  by  his  own  merits.    I  hope,  however,  that  he  will  grow  up 
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an  honourable  man  and  show  himself  worthy  of  your  esteem.  A«  for 
myself,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  bo  only  too  glad  to  render  you  any 
service  in  my  power." 

Months  passed,  but  still  not  a  word  of  Lnuzun.  Farther,  tho  court 
visibly  changed  its  manner  towards  the  Princess.  Borne  of  ita  most 
prominent  members  neglected,  others  actually  avoided  her.  Among  tho 
latter  was  Monlespan,  who  was  never  "  at  homu "  when  she  called. 
Mademoiselle  was  evidently  in  disgrace,  but  wherefore  she  could  not 
guess.  At  length,  in  six  months  or  so,  she  was  enlightened.  At  thfi  end 
of  that  period  Louvois  snatched  sufficient  leisure  from  hia  warlike  and 
other  cares  to  pay  the  Luxembourg  a  flying  visit.  Jlademoiselle's  heart 
beat  quick  when  he  was  announced.  "  Was  the  morning  of  her  hiippiness 
about  to  dawn  at  last?"  she  asked  herself.  "Was  Lauznn  about  to 
emerge  in  triumph  from  tho  ministerial  carriage  ?  "  The  reply  to  theso 
queries  soon  approached  in  the  very  handsome  person  of  Louvois.  "  The 
King  is  greatly  displeased  with  you,"  said  the  Minister.  "  \Vliy  do  you 
delay  to  fulfil  the  engagement  which  you  made  with  him  the  other  day  ?  " 
"  My  engagement  t  "  "  Yes,  you  promised,  as  you  cannot  but  remember, 
to  bestow  your  estates  of  Dombcs,  Aumale,  and  Eu  on  the  Duke  of  Maine." 
'•  I  did  nothing  of  tho  kind,"  retorted  the  Princess,  greatly  astonished. 
"  Oh,"  remarked  Louvois,  coolly,  "  if  you  choose  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  your  sovereign  in  that  way,  I  have  nothing  further  to  do — except  to 
make  my  report."  And  tho  very  proud  statesman  withdrew  from  about 
the  meanest  piece  of  work  that  even  he  had  ever  undertaken. 

In  vain  the  Princess  protested  that  she  had  never  dreamt  of  doing 
more  than  making  the  Duke  her  heir.  The  King  said  otherwise,  asd 
everybody  echoed  the  Iving.  Such  remonstrances  as  "  Oh,  Madcmoisollo, 
how  could  you  do  it  ?  "  met  her  from  every  eye,  and  from  as  many  Lips 
as  dared  pronounce  the  words.  Still  she  declined  to  be  persuaded  or 
intimidated  into  distrusting  the  evidence  of  her  senses. 

Additional  months  flew  by,  and  a  good  many  of  them.  The  court  hod 
no  desire  to  spoil  things  by  precipitation.  It  could  likewise  nifnTxI  to  wait, 
which  the  Princess  could  not.  At  length  the  time  came  fur  another  movit 
in  this  all-important  aifair.  Then  Mademoiselle  was  qnietly  informed  that 
time  enough  had  been  granted  her  wherein  to  attain  a  proper  state  tif 
mind,  that  the  lung's  lenity  had  bounds,  and  that,  in  short,  did  she  still 
persist  in  her  obstinacy,  Lauzun  shniild  at  once  be  transferred  to  tli« 
Dastille  and  treated  with  condign  severity.  The  Princess  wept,  shri* 
threatened,  complained,  and  finally  consented  to  give  up  her  lands. 

Something  more  than  her  consent,  however,  was  necessary.  Two 
tho  three  estates  were  the  property  of  Lauzun.  In  earlier  ages  this  voald 
have  mattered  little.  But  tlio  French  laws  had  thriven  on  tho  rains  of 
feudalism  ;  and  now  that  their  own  right  hands  were  no  longer  eapnfaUi  of 
maiutaining  th«in  against  all  comers,  tho  French  nobles  bad  acquired 
mncl    •  '  lawn.     Lan/nu,  therefore,  WOK  tu  ':i«i  pal 

out  '  ij   of  the  old  summai^'  and  sau;;'!.  .hoda. 
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leHlior  oonld  his  eignaturo  bo  won  from  him  by  moaus  of  torture,  for  Ibo  luw 
IacLimI  not  the  sligbtcst  value  to  contracts  formed  under  realruint.     He 
last  be  at  hT>erly  to  make  a  valid  renunciation  of  his  property ;  and  every- 
ily  knew  that  were  be  nt  liberty  no  such  renunciation  could  be  wrung  from 
Here  lay  a  great  dliEcalty  :  that  is,  to  unlegal  minds.     A  shrewd 
risl,  however,  was  forthcoming  who  quickly  drove  the  royal  coach,  with- 
it  let  or  hindrance,  over  this  apparently  insurmountable  obstacle.     This 
how  the  thing  was  done  : — A  report  was  spread  that  Lauznn's  consti- 
ition  was  beginning  to  give  way.     Then  the   court  physician  made  a 
imrney  to  Pigucrol.     His  experienced  eye  detected  disordered  digestion, 
ipcdcd  respiration,  and  a  hundred  other  tokens  of  incipient  disease,  where 
obody  else  coald  see  aught  but  mdo  health.     The  sufferer  was  ordered 
tkwith  to  visit  the  baths  at  Bourbon.     Thither  ho  went  attended  by 
I  formidable  array  of  archers.     And  there  ho  met  Madame  do  Montespan. 
Por,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  one  of  her  darlings  had  been  ordered  at 
this  timo  to  take  the  Boorbon  waters,  and,  of  course,  the  fond  mother 
iin«t  neccii^arily  accompany  her  child.     A  good  deal  of  negotiation  ensued 
ctwecn  the  pair.     The  gentleman,  however,  was  neither  to  be  wheedled, 
lied,  nor  intimidated  ;  so,  after  a  decent  time,  he  was  relegated  to 
rison,  while  the  lady  returned  in  high  dndgeon  to  Paris. 
But  neither  Montespan  nor  her  royal  friend  were  the  people  to  allow 
^  plot  to  founder  in  sight  of  port.     Thcro  was  still  another  resource. 
DO  de  Kogcut  was  consulted  and  gained  over,  in  a  great  measure  by 
prehension  for  her  brother's  safety  should  the  court  bo  diiven  to  use 
nwasnrcs  by  the  failure  of  all  milder  ones.     This  lady  paid  a  visit 
Pignorol,  and,  in  consequence  of  what  passed  at  this  visit,  Lanzun  was 
ordered  a  second  time  to  the  baths.     There,  in  the  autumn  of  1680,  ho 
1  met  Mfidame  de  l^Iontespan,  and  made  a  legal  transfer  of  the  estates 
dispute.     That  very  same  timo  he  received  two  other  estates — together 
irorth  40,000  francs  a  year — from  the  Princess,  remarking,  with  his  usual 
oful  gratitude,  that  they  were  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  accepting. 
The  confederates  waited  until  the  spoil  was  secui-e  in  their  possession, 
ud  then  came  forth  two  royal  orders.     The  first  confined  Lauzun  to  the 
Dvinoes  of  Anjon  and  Touraine ;  and  the  second  forbade  the  Princess  ever 
marry  him.     "  But,"  said  Montespan  to  the  Princess,  "  that  need  not 
'  prevent  a  private  marriage.     Indeed,  I  am  at  liberty  to  assure  you  that 
joa  may  take  that  course  with  perfect  safety.     Louis  will  not  only  shut 
his  aym  to  it,  but,  farther,  if  anybody  ventures  to  remark  about  it,  I  under- 
take to  say  that  the  busybody  shall  meet  with  treatment  sufiicieut  to  silence 
an  nicfa  people  for  tie  future."     "  But,  my  honour  I     What  will  people 
.think  of  me  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Princess.     "  Oh,  as  to  that,"  retorted  her 
eotor,  "  what  need  you  care  while   love   and  conscience  are  equally 
Believe  me,  you  will  find  things  quite  as  pleasant  as  though 
eea  wed  with  all  the  pomp  and  pubhcity  in  the  world.     Besides, 
M,  it  Laazun  is  sure  to  like  you  all  the  bettor  on  account  of  the  mystery.**. 
^liat  Miidemoi»elle  followed  the  advice  of  tho  mistreiis  there  is  go 
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reason  to  think  :  l^Iarshal  Berwick,  among  others,  declares  that  ehe  did  so. 
The  Btrongcst  proof,  however,  ceased  to  exist  in  1750  or  thereabouts. 
This  was  an  elderly  lady  living  nnostcntationsly  at  Trcport  on  an  Lacome 
of  1500  francs  a  year,  whose  sonrco  she  could  never  learn.  It  was 
whispered  in  the  neighbourhood  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Princess. 
She  herself  appeared  to  credit  the  story,  which  neither  her  face  nor  her 
figure  belied ;  for  in  both  particulars  she  bore  an  extraordinary  resembliuiee 
to  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  Fronde, 

The  Princess  hastened  down  to  the  man  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed 
so  much.  "  But,"  says  Madame  Fiosqno,  her  chief  attendant,  "  Lauxun, 
while  at  Eu,  would  persist  in  low  amours.  The  Princess  discovered  this, 
was  furious,  marked  him  with  her  nails,  and  ordered  him  out.  I  conveyed 
the  order  from  the  Princess,  who  stood  at  one  end  of  a  long  gallery,  to 
M.  de  Lauzun  at  the  other.  No  sooner  had  I  delivered  my  message  than 
down  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  in  this  posture  scrambled  along  the 
gallery  to  the  feet  of  my  lady,  who  instantly  forgave  him."  Many  similar 
scenes  followed,  each  more  stormy  than  the  other;  "for,  tired  of  being 
beaten,  he  treated  her  in  turn  "  with  what  our  French  authority  actnally 
terms  "  marital  licence." 

Lauzun's  one  wish  was  to  shine  again  nt  court.  For  a  whilo  tho 
Princess  seconded  Lis  efforts  to  realize  it,  with  great  vigour  and  somo  Uttlo 
success.  In  five  years'  time  she  shamed  Louis  into  releasing  him  from  all 
restrictions  except  that  which  forbade  him  to  appear  at  the  palace ;  and 
it  %va8  his  own  fault  that  she  did  not  ultimately  relievo  him  from  this.  But 
once  in  Paris,  ho  resumed  all  the  fierce  dissipation  of  his  wildest  <la}*B, 
rendering  himself  especially  notorious  for  deep  aud  successful  play.  He 
displayed  such  conspicuous  ingratitude  and  infidelity  to  his  benefaetitisg 
that  they  had  one  last  tempestuous  quarrel  and  then  parted  for  ever, 
in  1687. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Iiauznn  obtained  permission  to  visit  England,  where 
gaming  was  the  rage.  There  he  remained  until  the  revolution,  when  he 
returned  to  Franco  with  tho  wife  and  child  of  James  II.  Raving  ilisplayod 
much  dexterity  and  courage  in  this  matter,  he  was  rewarded  with  n  com- 
mand in  the  Irish  expedition,  bat  did  nothing  worthy  of  his  aneient 
renown.  On  his  re-appcaranco  in  France,  he  was  created  Dnc  de  Laazim 
and  admitted  to  the  court,  where  he  was  alJowcd  a  good  deal  of  liceneo, 
but  none  of  his  former  influence. 

Mademoiselle  died  in  1698,  and  Lauzun  went  into  mourning.  This, 
however,  ho  soon  threw  off  to  marry  n  very  young  lady  of  the  family  of 
Lorges,  who  eventually  sun'ived  him.    Tho  Im  '  life  ho 

spent  in  wealth  and  cose;    but  the  great  f>t  ;|y  )^ 

achieved  could  not  prevent  him  from  lamenting  to  tho  last  the  still  gtwia 
forttmo  tlial  had  lilippod  from  his  grasp.  These  regrets  bo  mixed  irfUi 
many  specimens  of  his  ancient  waywardness  and  childish  n\n\\r^}.  For 
inst&nce,  on  ■  -iCod  his  relatives  I  |» 
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bequeathed  to  the  poor.  And,  on  another,  ho  induced  an  officer  of  high 
nwk,  vrho  was  simple  cnongh  to  accept  him  as  an  authority  on  such 
matters,  to  nmku  himself  ridicnloas  by  appearing  at  a  grand  review  in  a 
imiform  that  nii^ht  hare  been  "  the  thing"  four  or  five  hundred  years 
before.  Bat  his  chief  delight  was  to  tease  the  Core  of  St.  Sulpice  with 
at  promises  for  his  church,  which  he  retracted  one  day  to  renew 
Ser  form  the  next.  Having  swung  the  poor  clergyman  thns 
between  hope  and  fear  for  a  good  many  years,  ho  ended  by  giving  him 
ng  whaterer. 

'  Laaznn,"  Bays  Bt.  Simon,  "  had  an  iron  constitation.  Ho  ate 
3,  often,  and  of  everything  without  inconvenience.  Shortly  before 
his  lost  iUneKS,  that  is  to  say  in  1722,  he  still  deUghtcd  to  amuse  himself 
with  iiory  horses.  Ho  might  have  been  seen  repeatedly  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  boclang  a  ragged-looking,  unbroken  colt,  and  prancing  about 
litfore  the  whole  court,  which  could  not  but  admire  his  dexterity  and  the 
iinnoess  of  his  seat."  The  malady  that  caniod  him  off  was  a  cruel  one 
— cancer  in  Uie  mouth.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  admirable  patience, 
tiwile  no  compliunt,  showed  no  temper,  and  gave  way  to  none  of  those 
oiitborBts  which  hud  so  often  rendered  him  insupporlftble  even  to  himself. 
Ho  passed  his  time  in  pious  reading  and  edifying  conversation,  shut  up 
with  his  confessor.  Only  a  few  others  were  admitted.  When  this 
privileged  few  made  their  calls  they  found  nothing  lugubrious  or  gloomy, 
and  hardly  any  token  of  snfl'ering,  in  Lauzun.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
»1I  tranquillity,  pnlitoncRS,  and  sustained  conversation.  But  he  was 
ucithcr  very  animated  uor  at  all  curious  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
world.  Uo  spoke  with  difliculty  ;  indeed  it  was  easy  to  see  that  ho  exerted 
faiinsclf  only  for  the  sake  of  the  company.  Ho  made  no  attempt,  however, 
to  preach  momlity,  and  never  referred  to  his  malady.  This  uniformity, 
— ao  coiuHgeons,  so  peaceful,  and  so  difficult, — he  maintained  for  four 
monthB.     And  ho  died  in  1723  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
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On  that  sunny  morning  in  question  young  Piitrick  O'Fe.ilbcrhend,  who  La«1 
been  bat  six  mouUis  in  London,  tuck  a  most  piunful  resolution  :  ho  deter- 
mined to  bang  himself. 

Now,  being  a  long-beaded  young  Irishman,  be  bad  not  arrived  at  this 
resolve  without  giving  the  matter  much  thought ;  but  thought  bad  only 
strengthened  him  in  his  purpose  instead  of  dissuading  him  from  it.  Uo 
bad  no  money ;  ho  bad  appUod  in  vain  for  a  loan  to  Peter  Flint,  Esq.,  bis 
father's  friend  and  bis  own  ex-gnardian ;  some  poems  and  tragedies  which 
he  had  written  bod  been  refused,  with  a  great  deal  of  unanimity,  by  all 
the  editors  and  managers  in  the  metropolis ;  and  to  crown  all,  IMilly 
Wood,  his  landlady's  daughter,  whom  he  had  purposed  to  marry  as  soon 
as  bis  unpublished  writings  should  hare  secured  him  a  settled  income,  bad 
told  him  categorically  that  she  preferred  to  him  one  Mark  Quill,  who  bad 
a  place  under  government,  and  sealed  letters  concerning  the  pabUc  wefti, 
at  a  salary  of  90/.  per  annum.  Assuredly  there  were  rcnsons  onongh 
here  to  twist  the  rope  with  which  young  Patrick  meant  to  pat  an  cud 
to  bis  miserable  existence ;  and,  in  truth,  Pat  was  of  opinion  that  no 
clearer  case  for  self-suspension  bad  ever  been  made  out.  And  yet  it  is 
sad  to  bang  oneself  at  twenty.  Life  at  that  age,  even  when  considered 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  Battersea  lodging,  and  from  the  midst  of  rejected 
manuscripts,  has  charms  which  plead  most  eloquen  ly  for  a  prolongation 
of  lease ;  and  when  young  Patrick  bad  finished  and  c'oscd  the  two  letters, 
which  began  respectively,  "Cruel  Milly!  darling,  vben  you  read  tbid  I 
shall   be   no  more  .  .  .  . "  and    "  Stony-hearted   Mr.  Flint,  know,   on 

pemaing  these  lines,  that  it  is  your  inhumanity  which  has  killed  me " 

he  sat  down  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  tliere  were  not  ia  th4 
catalogue  of  wilful  deaths  some  less  abmpt  and  displeasing  than  Uu 
halter.  This  led  bim  to  remember  that  people  who  bad  been  reaoa«d 
from  drowning  spoke  favourably  of  that  mode  of  exit  from  the  world ;  bat 
then  there  was  a  two  or  three  minates'  preliminary  gargling  which  waa  not 
doUghtfuI.  Something  might  bu  devised  exempt  from  gaigliog.  In  a 
French  novel  ho  had  read  of  a  Persian  herb  called  haic/iis,  which  wafted 
one  to  other  spheres  on  the  wings  of  dreams  most  opalized  and  intozi- 
eating ;  but  then  there  was  no  Persian  chemist  in  Ifattoraea,  and  nch 
native  apothecaries  as  there  wore  obeyed  the  law  most  n  tho 

subject  of  poisons,  refusing;  to  null  one  »o  much  as  n  t  inuta 
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I 'Without  a  prescription  from  a  doctor.     Disnuil  irony  of  legislation,  tbnt  it 

;  fihonld  need  a  physician's  aid  to  forsake  this  life  t     Yonng  Patrick  wished 

he  had  studied  to  bo  a  medical  man,  for  then  he  might  have  drugged 

himself  lelholly  on  a  prescription    of   his    own ;    but,  failing   that,    he 

I  Tcgrcttod   having  quarrelled  with  his  friend  Thaddy  Boles,  the  medical 

stndent,  whose  candid  opinion  he  had  solicited  on  a  poem  of  his,  and  with 

irhom  he  had  been  at  silent  feud  ever  since  that  candid  opinion  had  been 

given.     Lu  anxious  mood  ho  dcUbcratod  as  to  whether  he  should  insert 

the  barrel  of  a  pistol  between  his  teeth,  and  then  draw  the  trigger,  but 

[  he  had  no  pistol ;  then  he  mused  on  the  idea  of  firmly  plunging  a  dagger 

into  his  heart,  but  he  had  never  liked  daggers  ;  finally  he  thought  of  the 

plan  adopted  by  jilted  milliners  who  block  up  all  the  air  apertures  in  their 

Toom,  light  a  charcoal  fire  on  a  portable  stove,  and  then  lie  down  on  their 

I  t>ed8  to  doze  off  comfortably  into  suffocation.     But  to  do  this  it  would 

I  Larc  needed  to  know  exactly  the  amonnt  of  charcoal  requisite,  also  the 

I  portable  stove ;  and  when  both  these  desiderata  had  been  compassed,  it 

[-wrouid  have  further  required  that  young  Patrick's  room  should  have  been 

I  less  rentilated  by  windy  chinks  than  it  was.     On  the  whole,  after  giving 

'  the  matter  his  most  weighty  consideration,  he  saw  there  was  nothing  for 

it  bat  to  hang  or  drown,  and  he  tossed  into  the  air  the  only  coin  that 

remained  to  him,  a  sixpence  with  George  UI.'s   un-Irish  face  on  it,  to 

decide  which  of  the  two  it  should  be.     The  coin  fell  heads,  which  meant 

I  hanging.     So  young  Patrick  took  np  his  hat,  and  prepared  to  go  out  to 

[buy  the  rope  and  necessary  nail. 

But  first  he  proceeded  to  nerve  himself  for  his  task  by  uncorking  the 

laat  of  BIX  bottles  of  wine  which  his  now  obdurate,  but  once  friendly 

guardian,  had  given  him  in  more  liberal  days.     The  wine  was  of  amber- 

eoloor  Rhine  vintage,  very  old,  and  full  of  aroma.     It  sparkled  in  the 

glam  like  liquid  topaz,  and  Patrick  O'Featherhead   could   not  restrain 

,a  glim  smile  as  he  noticed  on  the  bottle's  label,  "Elixir  of  Long  Life," 

I"  for,"  thought  he,  "  this  once  at  least,  i'  faith,  here's  a  trademark  that's 

a'loying."     Nevertheless  the  wine  cheered  him,  and  sent  the  blood  flowing 

in  qoickor  pulses  through  his  veins.     As  he  held  it  np  to  the  sun  that 

I  luminary  seemed  to  be  shooting  golden  arrows  through  it,  and  flecks  of 

f  light  danced  over  the  sui-face  Uke  vinous  will-o'-the-wisps.     Pat's  tumbler 

yns  » large  one,  but  he  replenished  it  thrice,  and  each  time  the  wine 

seemed  to  tinkle  in  his  car  as  it  rippled  out  gaily  from  one  receptacle  into 

another,  "  Elixir  of  lamg  loife  to  ye,  Patrick  O'Featherhead,  elixir  of 

l«mg  loLfe."     The  joke  seemed  so  good  to  Patrick  O'Featherhead,  who 

waa  not  devoid  of  Irish  humour,  that  ho  was  in  fair  spirits  ns  he  marched 

down  the  staircase  on  bis  way  to  the  roper's. 

it  happens  that  ropers  are  scarcer  than  other  tradesmen,  so  that 
dck  O'Foalherhead  did  not  find  one  in  the  street  where  he  hved.  Ho 
od  unt  of  it,  going  straight  before  him  and  threading  his  way  through 
liho  mid-day  throngs  of  Battersea,  like  a  man  who  is  quite  free  from  cores 
lof  any  kind.     There  wore  costennongers,  dusty  policemen,  sun-scorched 
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workmen  building  somi-deiached  villas,  small  childron  carrying  homo  large 
quart  pots  to  help  fuddle  their  parents,  draggle-tail  women  on  the  trudge  to 
the  pawnbroker's, — and  Patrick  ejed  these  poor  wretches  aa  if  be  pitied 
them  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  at  being  doomed  to  continue  a  life  of 
Etmgghng  from  which  he  himself  would  so  soon  be  relicred.  'What, 
indeed,  were  heat,  dnst,  trouble,  and  pawnbrokers  to  him  now  ?  In  an 
hour  ho  would  be  so  far  remote  from  these  things  that  if  all  the  povurty  and 
grief  of  Battersea  were  to  come  and  wail  in  his  ear  they  would  be 
powerless  to  wake  him.  Ro  he  walked  on  with  a  certain  buoyancy,  proud 
at  being  bo  much  superior  to  all  groTcUing  bodies,  until,  looking  np,  he 
perceived  opposite  him  an  oil  and  colour  shop  with  coils  of  rope  set  out 
very  neatly  in  the  window. 

Now  Patrick  was  unshakable  in  his  resolve ;  but  it  would  bo  a  blinking 
of  facts  to  deny  that  at  sight  of  these  ropes  a  creeping  sort  of  sensation 
i-lolo  unexpectedly  up  his  back.  The  fact  is,  the  ropes  appeared  to  hira 
so  much  sliffer  than  any  which  he  had  figured  in  his  mind's  eye.  Stark 
ropes  they  were,  of  the  cleanest  hemp,  uncompromisingly  new  and 
bleached  as  if  with  pipe-clay.  There  was  no  chance,  mused  Patrick,  of 
any  such  ropes  breaking ;  and  this  propelled  hira  to  a  train  of  thought 
which  he  had  hitherto  avoiiled,  but  which  now  imposed  itself  upon  him 
with  some  insidiousiiess — namely,  what  sort  of  hubljub  would  there  bo  in 
Uie  house  upon  the  discovery  that  he  was  hanged  ?  It  was  probabio  that 
the  thing  would  not  be  discovered  for  twenty  hours,  perhaps  longer.  Then 
he  would  bo  missed,  and  somebody — perhaps  Milly  Wood  herself — would 
run  upstairs  and  knock  briskly  at  the  door  to  ask  if  there  was  anything 
the  matter  with  him.  ^o  answer.  A  pause.  Then  the  door-handlo 
would  be  turned,  and  Milly  would  behold  him  suspended  by  the  neck,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  chest,  his  fingers  stretched  out  splay-wiso,  and  his  boot- 
tips  making  ineffectual  attempts  to  kiss  the  floor.  Upon  this,  a  horriWo 
alarm  I  Milly  would  shriek,  rush  down  the  staircase,  and  faint. 
Mrs.  Woo<.l  and  the  housemaid  would  bolt  out  into  the  street  to  scream  for 
policemen ;  the  next-door  neighbours  would  open  their  windows  and  look 
out.  A  crowd  would  collect  round  the  area  railings ;  a  doctor  would 
elbow  his  way  through  it,  be  led  upstairs,  cut  him  down,  and  feel  his 
pulse ;  and  in  the  evening  papers  would  appear  a  ten-line  ■ 
headed  : — "  Distressing  Suicide  at  Battersea."  Then,  on  thi 
dozen  of  local  grocers  and  bakers  would  find  that  he  had  oommitiod  self- 
destruction  whilst  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity  ;  and  in  years  to  con 
when  Milly  had  married  Mark  Quill  and  his  dOl.  a  year,  he,  Fatrio 
would  Ik3  the  staple  phantom  of  fire-side  stories ,  '    year 

descriptive  and  sensational.     IkliUy  would  tell,  iu  :  '^a^^ha 

ahe  bad  scon  him  dangle,  pale  as  a  ghost,  with  the  tongue  oat  of  his  h« 
and  Mark  (jnill  would  point  a  moral  to  the  tale  by  repeating  each  tiflU^ 
' "  I  always  thought  that  chap  was  a  crazy  one." 

Patrick  Ntoud  still,  ri  'i 

npt  pleasant.     To  hanp  ^._„_,  .  .^ 
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in  tbo  memoiy  of  Mark  Qiiill  na  an  imbccilo  was  not  qnite  vrhat  Pat  bad 
cnnt«mplat*d.  There  should  aflor  all  be  some  glory  in  a  sndJon  death. 
Llj  sboald  be  made  to  retain  eacb  a  recollection  of  the  tragic  occnrrenoe 
;  in  moments  of  conjugal  dispute  she  should  always  be  tempted  to 

'  CTclftini,  ••  Ah,  5Iarlc,  you're  not  the  brave  man  that  Patrick  was  !  "  Yes, 
bnt  how  manage  lliat  V  A  Battersoa  breeze  was  blowing  soft  clouds  of 
peppery  dust  into  Patrick's  face  and  hair,  and  this  seemed  to  stimulate  his 
tlionghls  «s  incense  or  snuff  are  supposed  to  do.  Why  was  there  not 
some  war  whore  ho  could  go  and  join  a  forlorn  hope,  and  full  covered  with 
powder — and  fame  ?  Why  diil  not  some  Battersea  bull  go  suddenly  mad, 
pinnge  through  the  streets,  and  furnish  him  with  the  triimiphant  oppor- 
tunity of  being  gored  whilst  saving  some  Battersea  coster- woman.  ^Vhy 
did  not  sometliing  explode  somewhere  and  shoot  him  skywards  holding  a 
street-child  in  his  arms,  who  should  escape  unscathed  ?  AVhy  .  .  . 
but  here  ho  stopped.  The  distant  strains  of  a  military  band  had  fallen 
Tipon  his  car,  and,  turning  round  he  saw,  as  yet  no  clearer  than  specks,  a 
line  of  gold  .^nd  scarlet  coats  advancing  amidst  a  crowd  of  ragamullins. 

A  man  who  is  going  to  hang  himself  may  bo  pardoned  for  wishing  to 
Lear  a  little  good  music  before  ho  dies.  Patrick  was  still  standing  opposite 
tho  oilman's,  having  only  tho  road  to  cross  before  roacliing  the  shop.  Ho 
'  1  that  he  would  cross  when  the  last  soldier  had  passed ;  o&d  ho 
.  back  a  yard,  tho  better  to  see  and  hear  what  was  coming,  Tho 
Kind's  mnsic  grew  nearer,  tho  red  coats  flashed  brighter  in  sight ;  and  it 
was  a  genuine  band,  that  of 'a  battalioo  of  the  Qacen's  Guards  rctaming 
to  CHioIsea  Barracks.  Closer  they  camo,  all  aglow  with  colour,  tho  sappers 
to  tlie  front ;  the  drum-major  next  with  gold  corded  stick,  then  tho  bands- 
men, tbo  fifes  and  dmms,  the  Colonel  on  his  charger,  and  the  battalion 
behind  with  rifle-barrels  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Crowds  soemed  to  start  up 
from  everywhere  on  the  path  of  these  showy  heroes,  and  the  two  sides  of 
the  road  were  soon  packed  ;  whilst  the  many- shaped  instmments  of  brass, 
tho  cymbals  and  dmms  continued  to  clash  and  sound  until  the  brilliant 
rision  lessened  again  into  a  lino  of  species  and  vanished. 

Bat  it  had  not  vanished  without  working  a  change  in  Patrick  O'Feathor- 

His  brain  was  now  boiling  over  after  this  mnsic  with  dreams  of 

and  for  tbo  second  time  ho  removed  his  hat  as  one  may  do  a  saaco- 

'  pan's  lid  when  there  is  too  much  babbling  underneath.  Hanging  had 
disappeared  from  his  plans  ;  he  felt  bom  for  higher  destinies.  He  would 
sacrifice  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  some  great  discovery  in  science.  He 
woald  mount  a  balloon ;  experimentalize  with  fulminating-silvor,  dive  down 
ft  mino  to  breast  tho  choke-damp,  volunteer  to  go  to  the  North  Pole — do 
nnylliLng  that  conld  take  him  rapidly  from  this  globe  with  an  abstract  crown 

I  of  laorols  round  his  head.  Bo,  fiill  uf  snch  noble  purposes  and  with  his 
bruin  in  a  whirl,  he  set  off  running  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  tho 
Boldien*  had  taken.  Ho  wished  to  hear  more  of  tho  music  which  had  so 
iaspirod  him,  and  after  jostling  and  being  sworn  at  by  not  a  few  of  the 
raganinffins  who  swarmed  round  tho  band,  he  took  an  advantageous  place 
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among  tbom,  and  walked  gcsticniating  and  soliloquizing  abreast  of  th« 
bandmaster,  who  privately  put  him  down  for  a  lunatic.  In  this  way  did 
be  reach  Chelsea,  which  is  a  joyous  suburb  enough,  and  where  the  first 
thing  that  ho  set  eyes  on  after  accompanying  the  guardsmen  to  their  very 
barrack  gate,  was  a  mountebank  who  had  laid  a  carpet  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  was  preparing  to  climb  a  pole  which  a  second  mountebank  ■ 
balanced  on  his  stomach,  a  goodly  concourse  of  spectators  being  gathorc 
to  watch  this  sight. 

The  music  had  ceased.  Patrick  eyed  the  mountebanks  and  said  aloud 
to  himself  in  the  rich  Hibernian  that  was  peculiar  to  him  whoncTcr  bis 
mind  was  much  excited,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  was  a  youth  of  goc 
education :  "  Noo,  by  the  powcr-rs,  it's  jist  arltegcther  as  if  they'd  been 
brort  here  for  meeself,"  and  approaching  the  mountebank  who  balanced  tba 
polo  on  his  stomach,  he  asked  him  "  for  jist  foire  minutes  loan  uf  that 
carrpet  to  make  a  spoich  on."  The  mountebank,  who  favoured  any  projcci 
that  was  likely  to  bring  a  greater  concourse  round  him,  kindly  consented  for  a 
consideration  of  twopence.  Patrick  handed  him  his  sixpence,  received  fonr- 
penco  in  return,  took  his  place  on  the  carpet  and  thus  delivered  himself: 
"  Leddies  and  jintlemin,  and  other-r  payple  of  aril  sexes,  it's  as  good 
as  a  did  man  that  yo  see  bcfor-ro  ye.  But  prayvious  to  doying  I'd  bo 
afther  committin'  some  great  action  for  the  porrpose  that  I  shouldn't  lie 
stan-in'  in  my  carfln  for  want  of  a  wor-rd  of  praise,  which  is  mate  and  < 
and  nonrishmint  to  the  soul,  Marcus  Cor-rtuis,  whom  every  mother's  sod 
af  ye's  read  of,  jist  set  his  horse  at  a  pit,  no  more  nor  less,  and  saved  his 
coimthree.  If  there  were  a  pit  here,  my  horse  should  go  after  Marcus 
Cor-rtuis's : — though  I  haven't  a  horse — bad  luck  to  the  piccareen  if  ho 
wouldn't  I  So  I'm  jist  for  telling  any  jintleman  here  that  if  he  wants  to 
lave  a  name  to  his  discenduuts  by  invinting  an  invintiou  that'll  blow  up  tbo 
man  that  first  tries  it,  let  him  only  spake  the  wor-rd,  and  I'm  the  man  that'll 
be  blown  up." 

The  Chelsea  public  laughed  good-natnrcdly,  regarding  this  speech  as  • 
fitting  preface  to  the  tumbling  entertainment ;  and  one  of  the  mountobanli 
improved  the  occasion  by  going  the  round  of  the  circle  with  his 
Patrick  O'Featherhead  continued  his  speech,  and  oddcd  to  its  impressr* 
oess,  but,  seeing  at  last  that  tlie  laughter  in  no  way  diminished,  and  beit 
further  reminded  by  the  man  with  the  pole  tliat  his  five  minutes  were  at 
«rith  other  five  minutes  besides,  ho  opined,  with  some  contempt,  that  the 
inventive  spirit  mast  be  absent  from  Chelsea,  and  so  withdrew  from 
oarpct  to  seek  for  a  less  bouighted  locality.     Ho  had  scarcely,  howev 
passed  though  the  ring  of  spectators  who  made  way  for  him,  smiling, 
right  and  loft,  than  ho  was  confronted  by  a  curious  man,  drosMd  in  black^ 
wliom  ho  had  observed  watching  him  from  a  littlo  distant. 

"  Wore  you  in  earnest  just  now  ?  "  nskod  this  indiridaal.  fixing  on  him 
a  pair  of  mystorioua  and  soarching  ayes. 

'  Yon  may  file  an  affidavit  to  that  iilecl  in  the  Gturt  of  Qncon's 
Binoh,"  ausworod  Patrick  puditivoly,  and  stuppjog. 
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^ "  Yuu  mean  to  say  that  you  ore  prepared  to  sncrifico  your  life  imme- 
ily  to  any  new  and  groat  invention  ?  " 
"  I'll  sacrifice  it  OTcn  if  the  inventiou'a  sot  a  now  bat  an  ould  one,  by 
St.  Pathrick  1  " 

"  Well,  then,  follow  mc." 

IL 

"  Whoro  do  yon  live  ?  "  inquired  the  stranger  after  the  two  had  got  clear 
of  the  more  frequented  streets. 

Patrick  O'Featherhead  told  his  name ;  and,  upon  the  stranger  then 
inqniring  for  an  outline  of  his  history,  and  of  the  causes  which  had  brought 
him  to  plan  suicide,  Patrick  furnished  this,  too,  with  no  stint  of  details  or 
philosophical  reflections.      Ho    expatiated  on  his  struggles,  his   baiUed 

es,  his  love.     Ho  drew  a  picture  of  Milly  Wood,  and  cursed  the  base 

1  of  Mark  Quill,  the  clerk,  "  from  the  heels  of  it  to  the  head."  Bebg 
next  asked  by  the  stranger  whether  he  knew  an3rthing  of  electricity  or 
magnetism,  he  replied  that  he  took  an  interest  in  both,  and  had  read  that 
very  morning,  to  while  away  his  time,  a  book  on  phenomena — ' '  by  the  same 
token  that  it  mode  the  hair  of  me  stand,"  added  he. 

The  slnuigor  stood  still,  and  again  examined  Patrick  with  an  air  of 
deep  scrutiny. 

"  I  nm  an  inventor,"  he  said  at  length,  and  as  though  hesitating. 
"  But  as  my  invention  can  be  tried  as  well  in  your  lodgings  as  in  mine, 
t-witl  lu  your  dead  body,  in  case  of  a  fatal  result,  would  be  an  encumbrance 
and  a  danger  to  me,  I  propose  that  we  go  to  your  residence." 

"  And  whcre's  the  invintion,  thin  ?  "  asked  Patrick,  quite  untroubled. 

"  In  my  pocket,"  answered  the  man. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  reach  Patrick's  lodgings,  but  on  the  way,  an 

I  iocxpUcable  sensation  possessed  him.     It  seemed  of  a  sudden  as  though 

r'^  Bmileless  and  Bphiux-like  companion  had  obtained  occult  rule  over  his 

]  "powvn  of  thought  and   movement,  and  thus  numbed  his  brain  whilst 

depriving  him  of  the  ability  to  walk.     He  tottered  and  would  have  fallen 

bat  that  his  companion  caught  hold  of  him  and  linked  his  arm  within  his. 

Then,  thongh  he  tried  to  combat  the  treacherous  magic  or  magnetism  that 

w  paralyzing  him,  he  could  remember  no  more  till  he  found  himself 

seated  in  a  chair  in  his  own  room  and  his  companion  looking  at  him  fixedly 

\boin  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

Patrick  fancied  that  the  deceiving  stranger  bad  taken  unfair  advantage 
of  Iiim  and  commenced  the  experiments  without  warning.  Uo  essayed 
to  speak,  but  his  tongue  produced  only  inarticulate  sounds.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  seat.  Then  this  is  what  the  stranger 
did  and  said : — He  produced  a  small  copper  chain  adapted  to  go  round 
''  '  .  and  from  somewhere  else  a  copper  dial,  rather  like  a  watch,  and 

I  ,i<  se  two  apart  at  dintant  points  of  the  table ;  then  he  began  slowly  : 

"  These  are  my  inventions  ;  they  arc  the  work  of  a  life-time,  but  may, 
perhaps,  dostroy  life  jn  on  instant— that  is  what  rcmaius  to  be  seen.    The 
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dial  will  givo  to  the  man  who  uses  it  Buch  power  over  his  foUow-mcn,  that 
thoro  would  be  nothiog  on  earth,  save  health  and  strongth  to  nse  it,  left  to 
wish  for.  IBut  the  dial  can  only  ecrvo  in  conjunction  with  the  chain, 
which  completes  its  force,  and  the  combined  might  of  the  two  is  so  great, 
that  any  man  wearing  them  linked  together  without  the  amoont  of  bodily 
electricity  necessary  to  counteract  their  effects  ou  hia  own  orgamzatioD 
might  be  struck  dead  whore  ho  stood.  I  know  I  have  not  the  bodily 
electricity  required.  I  am  lymphatic,  and  it  is  a  man  of  nerrons  and 
sanguine  temperament  that  is  noeded.  Years  have  boon  spent  by  mo  in 
ondeavoaring  to  find  such  a  one  who  would  consent  to  ondcrgo  the 
ciperiment,  but  until  fate  threw  mo  in  your  way  to-day  I  met  ith 

courage  or  despair  enough.    You  are  still  firmly  resolved  to  bn 

Patrick,  whilst  conscious  of  the  question,  felt  that  he  had  been  by  some 
process  cheated  out  of  tlio  power  of  opposing  a  negative  to  it.  Ho  uttered 
a  kind  of  moan,  and  sought  vainly  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  eyes  and  open 
them ;  but  his  arms  hung  to  his  sides  like  lead. 

"You  say,  yes,"  remarked  the  stranger,  in  a  calm  tone.  "  Well,  in 
less  than  five  minutes  you  will  tower  ns  a  king  above  men,  or  bo  oat  of 
your  misery." 

Ho  took  the  chain,  and  advancing  to  whore  Patrick  sat,  threw  it  over 
hia  neck.  Patrick  shivered  from  head  to  foot  as  if  in  an  agoo.  Throe 
times  the  spasms  recurred  to  him  in  twice  as  many  seconds,  and  soemfid  as 
if  they  meant  to  wrench  the  life  out  of  him.    Then  bo  became  still  again. 

"Now  listen,"  said  tlie  stranger,  seizing  his  right  hand  and  dirccUng 
it  towards  the  dial.  "  This  dial  fastened  to  the  chain  will — if  yon  are 
not  killed  by  the  shock — cause  yon  to  exercise  a  magnetic  and  irroaistible 
fascination  over  any  human  being  towards  vhom  yon  point  one  of  tiioae 
needles.  Yon  see  there  aro  two  of  them,  as  in  a  watch.  If  yon  employ 
the  smaller  one  yon  may  compel  any  man  to  do  or  say  the  exact  coutmry 
of  what  it  was  his  disposition  to  do  or  say :  if  you  use  the  longer  iicedio 
yon  may  oblige  a  man  for  so  long  as  its  point  is  tamed  towards  him,  to 
speak  the  truth.  To  explain  tho  former  of  these  two  powers  you  have 
only  to  recollect  that  the  human  mind  is  a  debating  assembly,  whcro  the 
good  and  bad  instincts,  the  wise  and  foolish,  the  noble  and  moan,  delAwnto 
npon  every  act  of  a  man's  life.  In  the  case  of  an  honest  man  it  Is  th« 
good  instincts  that  hold  what  wo  call  a  parliamentary  mnjority  :  in  ttiat  of 
a  rogue  it  is  the  contrary.  But  jnst  as  in  living  assemblies  ron  8(0 
adventurous  minorities  occasionally  carry  a  snap  vote ;  so  in  tho  miad. 
tho  instincts  that  are  usually  in  the  ascendant  will  now  and  then  be  to 
unaccountably  overpowered  by  the  others  that  a  good  ni  i  to 

act   like  a  bnito,  a  rogue  perform  deeds  of  tonching  ^'  . ,        •  ise 

man  comport  himself  oa  a  fool,  a  fool  give  evidence  of  the  shrewdest  sooM. 

'    n  of  tho 
of  Uio 


Til!    •  •     •        V  state  of  IV  n.l  it  will  bo  tb, 

sii'  .  it  up  nt  '^uro.     As  to  1 

larger  hand,  iu  aocrot  lies  iu  tliu>,  that  truth  is  the  major 
be  «ud  to  comprise  all  tho  others  :  anrl  which  men  pnc- 
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a  Btate  of  nntnro.    ThoD  comes  civilizalion,  which,  with  an  infinity  of 

fkes  called  expediency,  conrtesy,  conventionality,  or  better  still,  with  one 

|g  dyke  termoii  eantion,  stems  in  truth  on  every  side,  so  that  when  men 

in  to  the  highest  point  of  civilization  tliey  shrink  from  telling  the  truth 

bont  onu  another  as  they  would  from  a  crime.     Now  this  large  hand, 

cling  upon  the  brain  by  an  invisible  fluid,  will  entirely  upset  in  men's 

jds  the  instinct  of  caution,  so  that  their  tongnes  will  wag  unrestrained, 

sd  let  ont  all  that  is  in  their  hearts.     Yon  have  unilerstood  me  ?  .  .  ." 

The  stranger  receded  a  step  and  made  an  authoritative  motion  to 

rick  to  take  the  dial  and  fasten  it  to  the  chain.   Patrick,  writhing  in  his 

bur,  fks  though  with  feeble  resistance,  obeyed  mechanically.   Ho  touched 

dial,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  torpor  fell  from  him.     He  bounded 

his  feet  as  if  galvanized,  and  clutched  the  dial  with  all  his  might  and 

ain,  the  sensation  being  one  as  if  the  dial  were  stuck  to  his  fingers  and 

puld  nevHr  be  torn  from  it.    Flushed  in  the  face,  panting  and  tortured  in 

^"•'  T  a  million  of  noodles  and  pins  were  pricking  him,  ho 

■i  the  room  making  spasmodic  attempts  to  hook  the  catch 

the  chain  to  the  dial's  ring,  and,  pausing  in  his  efforts,  to  thnmp  his 

jid  on  his  breast,  which  heaved  as  if  it  were  going  to  burst.     At  length 

succeeded,  and  then  of  a  sudden   an  ineffable  sensation  of  comfort. 

olo  over  him.     He  stood  still,  witJi  a  Bmilo  on  his  face,  threw  hi.s  hsad 

ek  and  closed  his  eyes  from  the  exquisite  rapture  of  what  ho  felt :  "  Oh, 

bis  is  heaven  !  "  he  murmured. 

I  Ah  !  "  shonted  the  stranger,  cxultingly,  "  you  have  prevailed.     The 
;  of  men's  minds,  wealth,  power,  dignity,  arc  all  within  nur  reach. 
7e  have  grasped  omnipotence  1 "' 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  \\-ings,"  sighed  Patrick,  ecstatically.     "  Air,  air! 
!  coolii  fly  !  " 

"  Tho  whole  world  is  before  us,"  cried  the  stranger.     "  Come  t  "  and 
lii>  lirn  ruHbiiil  down  toe ofbor  out  of  the  house. 


ni. 

ho  had  got  there  ho  could  not  tell,  but  Patrick  found  himself  in 

bo  moBt  crowded  centre  of  L<mdon  with  his  new  friend  on  his  arm. 

-   ;  flashed  by  in  hundreds,  fticn  streamed  along  the  pavements,  the 

liion,  and  wealth  of  the  greatest  and  proudest  city  in  the  world 

before  his  eyes  as  an  ever-changing  and  eternal  panorama.     Ho  did 

i,  bnt  felt  exultation  thrilling  in  all  his  veins.     He  looked  up,  and 

B  distance  before  him  saw  a  mighty  and  well-known  bnUding  reflecting 

'    towers   in    tho   Thames: — "Westminster,"   ho 

«ter,  which  has  given  laws  U<  half  the  world." 

"  Yes,  and  wo  can  try  oar  power  hero,"  answered  his  companion,  who, 

ll:'       "■  '    '    1  full  of  excited  joy.     "  We  may  as  well  spend  a  day  in 

:.Lliaman  ;  to-morrow  wo  will  begin  to  mako  it  servo  our 

L'tests.  ' 

Patrick  had  not  yot  tried  tho  eflicAcy  of  bis  dial.      He  now  (bow  it 
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from  his  pocket  and  glanced  abont  him  for  somebody  ou  whom  he  could 
test  it.  There  was  standing  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  jost  in 
front  of  a  butcher's  shop  a  chubby  policeman  with  the  most  honest  face  in 
the  world,  all  beef  and  truthfulness.  Patrick  moved  the  small  hand  of  his 
dial  towards  this  excellent  officer  so  as  to  make  him  do  the  one  thing  of 
all  others  that  he  had  least  meant  to  do.  The  policeman  gave  a  start,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  faced  round,  strode  up  to  the  butcher's  shop, 
unhooked  a  leg  of  mutton  and  walked  off  with  it. 

The  butcher  perceiving  the  theft  rushed  to  the  doorstep,  with  the 
blood  to  his  face,  and  prepared  to  shout,  "Stop  thief  1"  but  Patrick, 
directing  the  pmoll  hand  anew,  caused  him,  too,  to  do  just  the  one  thing 
which  was  most  contrary  to  his  nature.  A  smile  broke  on  the  butcher's 
face,  and  he  sang  oat : — "  You're  very  welcome  to  that  leg,  policeman. 
It's  not  often  I  give  any  one  something  :  the  sensation  '11  be  a  new  one." 

Patrick  felt  curious  to  know  more  of  this  gentleman  who  confessed  to 
BO  ungenerous  a  disposition,  and  he  turned  the  large  hand  towards  Iiim  so 
as  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with  his  avowals.  The  butcher  forthwith 
lapsed  self-accusing : 

"Ah,  yes!"  he  bellowed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  with  a  most 
pplendid  disregard  of  the  crowd  who  began  to  gather:  "you  may  well 
walk  off  with  that  leg,  and  if  you  was  to  take  every  blessed  scrap  of  meat 
that's  in  the  shop,  you'd  still  not  have  got  a  hundredth,  ay  nor  a 
thousandlli  of  what  I've  come  dishonestly  by  in  the  course  of  my  precious 
busiuL'SS.  It  'ud  make  you  stare,  and  no  mistake,  if  you  was  to  hear  of 
the  extra  pounds  of  meat  that  I've  set  down  to  my  rich  customers,  and  of 
the  lamps  of  bone  and  gristle  that  I've  put  into  the  scales  in  weighing  the 
meat  for  the  poor  ;  and  of  the  diseased  carcases  I've  bought  nndorhand 
for  a  few  shillings  and  sold  in  joints  for  twice  the  nimibcr  of  pounds.  Why, 
just  sec  that  leg  of  beef  a-hacgin'  up  there.  It's  all  that  remains  of  a 
tainted  old  cow  that  I  wouldn't  have  fed  on  myself  if  yon  waa  to  have 
paid  me  its  weight  in  gold  for  it ;  well,  I  doctors  it  n  bit  with  an  acid 
which  my  neighbour  the  chemist  knows  of,  and  away  it  goes  at  a 
ehilling  the  pound  to  customers,  who  don't  much  notice  that  the  fat's  (oo 
yellow  and  the  lean  too  dark,  and  give  themselves  indigestions  fit  to  till  a 
hospital  with " 

Patrick  laughed,  but  fearing  the  honest  butcher  might  go  to  longtlix 
which  would  hopelessly  miu  his  good  name,  ho  turned  the  dial  towards  a 
sleek  grocer  who  was  standing  on  his  doorstep  and  enjoying  his  neigh- 
bour's confession  with  a  smile  of  the  purest  delight.  The  grocer  immo- 
diutcly  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  yelped  : — 

"  That  what  he's  saying  Uicrc  is  all  vary  well,  but  just  come  aoil  lial«n 
to  me,  who  'm  an  elder  of  my  church  and  found  twenty  people  guilty  of 
thieving  nt  the  I.v-  i^  where  I  was  juryman.       Blrsx'd  if  I  Aoa't 

tliiuk  sometimes  t  a  not  an  article  in  my  shop  but  "irlnt  lixa 

some  pninonous  stutT  in  it ;  and  if  you'd  just  look  under  my  ^  '3 

j'ou'd  lind  a  bit  of  bacoD  fat  of  two  ounces  weight,  which  all  m,  ■ 
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TO  BO  innrb  short  lo  ovcty  customer  I  serve.  If  ono  of  *cm  ficda  it 
>Dl  I  apologise,  pnt  it  down  to  an  accident,  and  all's  said.  Bat  dang  mo, 
hen  I  read  in  my  paper  of  a  momin'  that  somebody's  been  sent  to  gaol 
r  nbtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  I  can't  help  thinkin',  supposin'  it 
•■re  called  false  pretences  to  sell  a  parcel  of  birch  twigs  as  tea,  what  cell  in 
auk  should  I  be  stewin'  in  by  this  time  ?  " 
"  And  mo  and  me  ? "  shouted  a  white-smocked  milkman,  whoso 
\ty  had  been  too  nproarions  not  to  oxcito  Patrick's  suspicion.  "  Let's 
now  a  (tick  child  gets  milk  ordered  it — pure  milk,  says  the  doctor,  who 
inks  cows  grow  about  like  blackberries.     So  we  serves  the  mother  milk 

0  that  in  these  'ere  cans,  and  then  she  wonders  why  the  child  dies, 
nt  /  don't  wonder,  nor  does  my  master.  Lor'  bless  you  I  " 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  "  broke  out  a  worthy  bystander  with  a  wine- 
:et  on  his  shonlders,  and  speaking  in  the  hottest  wrath.  "  If  I  could 
TO  tho  faandlin'  of  you  I'd  just  have  yon  all  tied  up  and  treated  to  tho 
i-o'-nine-tails  until  'alf  London  'eard  your  screochin'.     Yes,  bothered 

1  wouldn't,"  added  he,  as  the  other  spectators,  heartily  approving  his 
ords,  chorussod,  "  And  sarve  'em  right  too :  let's  punch  their  'eads  for 

."     Bat  here  the  larger  hand  of  Patrick's  watch  having  sought  out 

man  with  the  basket,  this  champion  of  the  weak  continued  pensively : 

And  yet  I  don't  know  why  I  should  talk  of  havin'  you  flogged  when 

m  just  carryin'  here  six  bottles  of  logwood  decoction  to  a  young  lady 

hoso  life  might  be  saved,  they  say,  if  she  took  good  port- wine  to  pick 

rcngtb  up.     The  family  ain't  rich,  and  it's  all  they've  been  able  to 

pinchin'  and  savin'  to  buy  these  'ere  six  bottles  and  eighteen  others, 

hich  the  young  lady  'as  taken  in  the  last  six  weeks,  and  doesn't  feel  any 

a  better  from,  says  she,  which  I  don't  think  odd.     I  saw  her  sittin'  at 

op«n  window  propped  by  pillows  when  I  took  home  the  last  lot  of 

igwood ;  and  she  smiled  to  me,  and  I  don't  mind  sayin'  that  if  it  'adn't 

en  for  business  bein'  business  all  tho  world  over,  I  should  'ave  'ad  'alf  a 

mind  to  tell  'er  mother:  '  Don't  yer  buy  no  more  of  this  wash,  mum;  if 

the  young  lady  rests  'er  'opes  on  sich  stufl",  yer'd  better  save  tho  money 

to  boy  'cr  a  pretty  gravestone  when  the  time  comes.'  " 

FSitrick  O'Featherheod  did  not  pursue  hia  experiments  farther.     He 

Jietl  the  milkman  exchanging  invectives  with  the  grocer,  the  logwood  man 

ioking  over  his  six  broken  bottles,  which  an  energetic  costermonger 

1  rotten  apples  had  just  kicked  into  the  roadway,  and  the  butcher 

1  I  ;^  his  shop  against  the  assaults  of  a  hostile  mob,  foremost  among 

hicli  tigured  a  furious  fish-fiig,  who  brandished  a  putrid  lobster  in  her 

and.     Putting  his  dial  back  into  his  pocket,  Patrick  looked  at  his  com- 

'Aaaion  with  a  somewhat  scared  seriousness,  and  said,  without  much  brogue 

thin  time,  for  he  was  more  asioiinded  than  excited :  "  I  hope  it  won't  be 

ike  this  everywhere :  body  of  St.  Pathrick  I  there  seem  to  be  no  more 

loncft  people  in  these  par-rts  than  I  could  afford  to  feed  mecself." 

"Everybody's  honest  everywhere,"  replied  the  stranger  wisely;  "but 
ne  Uto  in  an  ago  of  business  competition,  as  some  great  man  has  said." 
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"  Well,  lot's  go  the  Parlimint ;  there'll  not  be  bufiiness  competiUou 
there,  I  take  it "  remarked  Patrick  O'Featherhead,  who  was  already 
boginning  to  reflect  that  the  dial  he  had  risked  his  life  to  wear  was, 
perhaps,  "  the  divU's  own  inatrimint." 

"  Parliament'U  do  ns  both  good  to  see,"  was  the  stranger's  answer,  and 
so  the  pair  stepped  on  together  till  they  reached  Palace  Yard,  insido  which 
Patrick  tested  his  smaller  hand  on  a  cabman,  who,  obviously  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  leaped  off  his  box  and  running  after  a  provincial  (amOy 
who  had  delivered  him  4s.  Gd.  as  the  faro  from  Charing  Cross,  returned 
three  of  the  ill-won  shillings  with  vows  of  contrition.  Patrick  and  bis 
friend  followed  the  provincial  family  into  Westminster  Hall,  crossed 
barristers,  peers,  and  members  of  Parliament,  and  reached  the  public  lobby 
of  the  House,  whither  a  gentleman,  looking  unpleasantly  henpecked,  was 
leading  a  group  of  other  gentlemen  of  similar  appearance  to  interview  some 
legislators  respecting  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  women.  Patrick  resisted  the 
temptation  of  bringing  his  truth-hand  to  bear  upon  these  gentlemen,  and 
forcing  them  to  an  outspoken  statement  of  their  minds.  He  left  himself 
in  the  hands  of  his  companion,  who  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  some 
members,  and  who  soon  procured  a  couple  of  tickets  which  admitted 
himself  and  Patrick  to  the  strangers'  gallery. 

The  sitting  had  just  commenced,  and  for  Patrick,  who  had  but  once 
before  beheld  the  spectacle,  nothing  could  bo  more  imposing  thim  the  spec- 
tacle of  Mr.  Nineteenth-century  Speaker  in  a  scventeenth-centory  \nt(.  He 
moreover  felt  a  becoming  amount  of  awe  at  sight  of  the  Cabinr'  is 

sitting  in  u  row  like  brothers  and  nndergoing  with  equanimity  tb  of 

the  "  badgering  half-hour."  It  seemed,  however,  that  there  was  something 
wrong,  for  a  gentleman  on  the  opposition  benches,  who  apparently  folt  less 
awe  for  the  row  of  brothers  than  Pntrick  did,  was  questioning  one  of  ibem 
in  scathing  terms  as  to  an  abuse  which  had  been  detected  in  his  depart- 
ment— just  as  if  it  were  worth  while  to  bo  inquisitive  about  abuses  !  Now 
Patrick  would  not  have  had  the  profanity  to  work  his  dial  on  anything  so 
right  honourable  as  the  Minister  below  him,  but  his  friend  wns  of  a  dilTeront 
opinion,  and  suggested  the  application  of  the  small  hand  to  draw  from  tbo 
Minister  a  declaration  t^io  diametrical  opposite  of  what  ho  was  then  brewing. 
80  the  small  hand  was  turned,  and  lo  I  up  rose  the  Minister,  to  tlifl 
speechless  stupefaction  of  his  colleagues,  to  confess  that  the  aboM  in 
question  was  indeed  a  disgracofnl  one,  and  to  tow  that  he  would  set 
himself,  without  loss  of  time,  to  exterrainato  it. 

A  panic  ensued  on  the  ministerial  benches,  as  if  the  right  honoarablo 

in  had  gone  mad  ;  but  what  was  this  first  i)anic  to  f"         '  '  h 

<  when  a  new  question  about  a  m.'w  nbnso  liavlDg  bei';  a 

second  Minister,  this  gentleman  stood  up  and,  under  tbo  inilriMoco  of 

Patrick's  truth-band,  emitted    tho  following  few  remarks:    "V  ■ 

honourable  gentleman  has  touched  upon  on  abuse  which  I  ma\ 

Mill  .,  _     
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tfaiu]  I  ehoold  of  cutting  off  my  ears.     I  could  not  eradicate  it  if  I  would, 

'  innumerable  clerks  and  interests  compass  mo  on  every  side,  and  I  am 

ily  my  own  master  when  I  wish  to  commit  mischief,  not  when  I  am 

aoos  to  r«pair  any>     The  honourable  gentleman  reminds  mo  that  when 

Bt  of  office  1  '  a  speech  against  this  abuse.     This  is  true,  and  I 

conrineed  ii       i        il  assail  it  again  with  some  energy  when  next  out 

Tplftee ;  bnt  one  should  carefully  distinguish  between  the  utterances  of  a 

litician  who  sits  whore  I  do,  and  one  whose  scat  is  opposite.     They  are 

dissimilar  that  oven  when  merged  in  one  body  they  should  be  held  for 

practical  porposes  to  form  two  beings  apart.  .  .  ." 

Bat  here  the  tumult  waxed  so  formidable  that  the  right  honourable 

aUttnas's  speech  was  cut  off  short.      The  whole  ministerial  force  stood 

ita  logs  in  dismay,  whilst  the  opposition,  exulting  with  triumphant 

ay,  shook  the  very  glass  of  the  ceiling  with  its  jeering  cries  and  its 

tshoat«  of  laughter.     It  struck  Patrick's  impartial  mind  that  there  was 

'  rathor  too  much  of  this  laughter  on  the  opposition  benches,  so  singling  out 

^"aiJeman  who  was  taking  a  very  prominent  port  in  the  merriment,  ho 

1  'im  to  the  table  as  if  propelled  with  a  wire,  and  caused  him  thus 

U, ..Jon  himself: — 

"The  words  just  spoken,  sir,  west  to  my  heart  like  balm,  for  I 

Ifecognifed  in  them  the  accents  of  pure  truth,  such  as  I  might  have  spoken 

kywlf  had  I  stood  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  place  ;   and,  here, 

appeal  to  any  gentleman  behind  me  as  to  whether  he  too.  .  .  ." 

Bnt  once  again  the  noise  at  this  point  -attained  such  a  frantic  height 

llhAt  farther  hearing  was  impossible.    Patrick's  dial  hands  were  now  being 

ilitraed  to  aD  quarters  of  tho  houKo  in  succession,  and  gentlemen  were 

rising  np  on  every  side  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  clamouring  all  together, 

tiidt  distracted  harangues  crossing  each  other  like  arrows  in  a  battle. 

Hen  ftnd  there  one  could  catch  a  stray  sentence  flying  as  a  splinter  amid 

U»o  fray. 

•*  I  voted  for  the  bill,  I  kiiow,  but  I'd  hare  given  a  thousand  pounds 
I  have  it  thrown  out.  .  .  ." 
"  What  can  I  do  ?  if  I  spoke  and  voted  according  to  my  conscience 
I  thould  lose  my  sent  I  " 

'  My  constituents  follow  mo  like  a  swarm  of  flies ;  there  arc  two  of 
[llie  idiots  waiting  for  me  in  the  lobby." 

"  What  do  you  think  I  care,  so  long  as  I  keep  my  place  ?  .  .  ." 
"  Do  yon  imagine  it  will  mutter  a  straw  to  me,  once  I  am  in  office  ?  " 
And  BO  on,  the  confusion  swelling  liko  a  eoa  tempest-tossed,  until 
,  Iff.  Spoaker,  with  his  face  and  wig  aghast,  rose  to  order  in  the  Queen's 
ae ;  op<io  wliicL  Patrick,  out  of  respect  for  bis  sovereign,  restored  Ixis 
'  dial  '    '  '  iillayed. 

'  ,     said  ho,  with  a  frightened  flush 

on  litR  features,  when  ho  and  his  friend  cmorgod  into  the  open  air,  where 
a  rast  crowd  had  b'  -"  ctod  at  the  report  that  the  Commons'  House 
of  Failiamcnt  had  i     cd  m\ii  lunacy.     "  If  this  doial  is  to  taycb 
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mo  nothing  but  what  we've  learned  this  day,  I'm  aflher  going  back  t4M 
mce  lodgings  to  hang  meesclf,  for  the  world's  not  worth  livin'  io,  by  th« 
holy  crass  of  St.  Pathrick." 

"  Don't  you  see  how  you  can  make  your  knowledge  of  man's  we»l 
ncEses  serve  you  ?  "  retorted  the  stranger  quickly ;  "  let  us  go  the  round 
the  newspaper  otTices,  see  how  public  opinion   is  manufactured  —  in: 
society ;  learn  its  shams,  miseries,  and  terrible  hidden  dramas — into  prisons 
search  how  inextricably  interwoven   are  innocence  and  guilt — into  mad- 
houses ;  inquire  what  has  turned  those  brains.     .     .     ." 

"  No,   by  aril  the  eaints,"  cried  Patrick   O'Featherhead  in    ali 
' '  Ye'll  be  aflher  makin'  the  life  of  mc  one  lomg  nightmare  with  no  waking, 
Let  me  beleeve  there's  good  in  tlie  warld,  or  else  go  straight  out  of  it  lii 
a  disgusted  jintleman." 

They  had  somehow  got  into  a  cab.  "  Where  to  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 
♦'  Back  to  Battersea?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  thinking  so,"  waa  Patrick's  mournful  reply. 

"  Well,  yes,  then,  to  Battersea,"  answered  the  stranger,  interrupting 
him  before  he  could  add  anjrthing  further.  "  Perhaps  yea  have  friends 
whose  hearts  yon  can  interrogate  by  this  dial,  and  if  yoo  learn  an; 
good  there,  you  may  be  reconciled  to  its  use." 

"  Niver,"  rejoined  Patrick,  shaking  his  head ;  "  and  as  to  frinds,  oi'v 
Mr.  Flint,  who's  no  frind  of  mine,  but  the  guardian  of  me,  and  divil 
bit  of  good  I  should  learn  by  prying  into  his  heart,  for  he  hasn't  got  ome. 
Then,"   added  he  with  sudden   pathos,  "  I've  Milly  Wood,  who's    ths 
frind  of  another,  and  if  I  looked  into  her  heart  I  should  foind  Mark  Quill 
there  ;  who's  not  the  man  I'd  care  to  see  when  he's  taking  the  plaee  at] 
meeself  in  Milly's  affections,  the  scoondthrel  I  " 

Nevertheless,  once  there,  the  thought  kept  rattling  in  Patrick's  head 
all  the  way  to  Battersea  that  ho  might  put  his  dial  to  a  final  use  by  making 
it  road  Miss  Mllly's  thoughts.  Ho  had  not  much  hope,  well  knowing  that 
Mr.  Quill  and  his  90/.  handicapped  him  disastrously ;  besides  which,  had 
not  Miss  Milly  told  him  as  plainly  as  two  and  two  make  twenty-two,  that 
she  would  never  have  anything  to  say  to  a  man  who  was  a  vagabone,  vith 
no  trade  to  his  back  but  writing  poetry  ?  However,  Patrick — of  whom 
thoughts  of  hanging  had  begun  anew  to  take  subtle  possession — vis 
reckless,  from  the  bitterness  of  his  general  experience.  As  well  read  in 
Milly's  heart  that  she  was  cruel  as  the  rest  of  her  sex — that  she  waa  bsd 
— perhaps  as  untrue  to  Quill  as  she  was  to  him  ;  and  then  hang  himoflf 
comfortably,  since  the  only  result  of  new  inventions  seemed  to  be  to  set 
men  by  the  ears,  not  to  kill  them  gloriously." 

What  further  thoughts  held  sabbath  in  Patrick's  troubled  brain 
there  is  no  chronicling ;  for  insensibly  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
mysterious  and  unholy  stranger  with  whom  he  bad  made  acquaintanes 
was    beginning    to    paralyse     his    fiMulties   again ;  watching    him    the 


while   with    diabolical  vludietireness,  aa    if   the  wttbl 
dial- working  partoenhip   was  a  thing    to    be   aveng'  . 
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Bo  frit  in  bis  pocket  for  the  dial ;  it  was  still  there.  Then  he  Eonght 
to  drmv  it,  a&d  whilst  he  was  still  engaged  in  tliis  eflbrt  the  cab  stopped, 
tod  Millj  come  to  open  the  door,  looking  so  pretty  and  wonder-stricken 
that  the  base  soul  of  Mark  Quill  was  once  more  consigned  to  all  the 
fiondii  in  space  ;  and  Patrick  felt  tempted  to  throw  himself  there  and  then 
on  his  knees  and  ask  Milly  to  bo  compassionate.     He  did  better.     He 

^^irew  the  dial  and  tomod  the  long  hand.      Millj  blushed  and  attempted  to 

^^y,  bat  could  not. 

I  "Ofeonrse,"  she  faltered,  "yon  know  I  loved  yon,  and  that  Mark 

I  QoiB  WHS  all  a  pretence  to  make  yon  work  and  take  to  sdhiething  better 
llian  writing  rerses  and  snch  silly  nonsense.  But  bow  can  I  love  yon 
wbeo  Toa  put  yourself  in  such  a  state  as  this  ?     How  can  I  ?  " 

IV. 

"What  State  ? 

Patrick  O'Fcatherhead  opened  his  eyes  and  fonnd  himself  lying  in  bed, 
Uia  mysterious  friend  was  seated  at  the  table  :  Milly  Wood  was  standing 
at  his  bed's  foot  mixing  a  potion. 

*•  Where  am  I  ?  "  hv  asked,  benightedly. 

"You've  been  very  ill,"  said  Milly,  half  severely.  "And  only  to 
Ibink  of  your  putting  yourself  in  snch  a  state  with  sherri-.  This  gentle- 
man, a  police-inspector,  found  you  at  Chelsea  this  morning,  offering  to 
kill  ronrself  for  any  man  who'd  invent  a  steam-engine.  As  if  any  one 
bad  ercr  beard  of  such  a  thing." 

"  And  I  brought  you  in  custody  to  your  rooms,  nntil  I  thought  you 
ootild  take  care  of  yourself,  and  would  promise  not  to  think  of  suicide 
sgun,"  said  the  inspector. 

"  But  how  am  I  to  live  ?  "  asked  Patrick,  dolefully. 
"  Hero  is  a  registered  letter  come  for  you  this  afternoon  from  Mr. 
Flint  your  guardian,  I  expect,  for  there  are  his  initials  in  the  comer," 
said  MiUy. 

"  And  hero  is  to-day's  Uattersca  KnHijIileiifi;  with  a  column  full  of 
yoor  'nnee  in  it,"  took  up  the  inspector. 

•'  And — and  the  magnetic  dial '.'  "  asked  Patrick,  bewildered. 
"Ah.  vou'to  been  raving  about  that  all  day,"  laughed  the  inspector.  ' '  I 
icappuse  jon  mean  this  watch  and  chain  of  yours  we  found  on  coming  in." 
"  --  Miss  Milly  blushed. 

,  know,  Mr,  O'Featherhead,  you  had  a  watch  when  you  came  here, 
and  euid  it ;  so,  as  you  told  us  last  week  that  to-day  was  your  birthday, 
niABaiui  and  I  thought  we'd  buy  back  the  watch  and  set  it  on  your  table 
ben  u  n  surtjrise." 

"  Oh,  Milly,"  muttered  Patrick  in  a  low  voice  as  Milly  approached 
Itim  with  the  potion,  "  I'm  not  sure  that  I'm  so  glad  about  its  being  a 
LklhlciiMUioD,  for  I  dreamed  you  said  tbat  you  loved  me." 

"And  you  don't  believe  in  dreams  ?  "  asked  Miss  Milly,  spilling  half 
Uie  medieioo  in  her  confusion. 
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one  of  the  most  cbarmiug  of  tbo  nnmerouB  prose  idylls  coctained  in 
his  Note*  of  a  SporUmun,  Ivan  Torguenief  lias  sketched  a  group  of 
Russian  boj8,»AittiDg  by  night  around  a  firo  tboy  have  kindled  in  tb« 
fields,  and  telling  each  other  stories  about  ouoamiy  sights  and 
sounds.  The  Sportsman,  who  has  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness,  pt 
the  night  at  their  bivouac,  listening  until  nearly  daybreak  to  their  sim] 
chat,  and  gazing  dreamily  at  their  yoong  faces  lit  up  by  the  blaze  from 
the  burning  faggots.  All  is  quiet  around  except  when  their  dogs  growl, 
or  one  of  the  horses  they  are  watching  nukes  itself  heard  in  the  meadows, 
or  some  night-bird  utters  a  mysterious  cry,  or  a  fish  splashes  in  the  slowly- 
flowing  river.  The  silence  and  the  darkness  depress  the  spirits  of  tbe 
children,  whose  conversation  assumes  a  gloomy  tone  in  keeping  with  the 
surrounding  obscurity  and  the  deeper  blackness  of  the  shadows  thro\ni 
by  the  fitful  firelight.  And  so  they  talk  of  the  evil  spirits  that  haunt  tbo 
field  and  flood  and  forest,  and  of  forewamings  of  coming  death,  and  of 
visions  of  the  dead,  until  the  night  is  far  spent,  and  the  fire  dies  oat ; 
and  then  tho  voices  sink  into  silence,  and  all  things  seem  to  repoM 
together. 

Of  such  stories  as  were  told  by  these  young  watchers  in  tbe  lUjia^ 
Mcradoim,  and  of  others  on  similar  themes,  but  of  a  still  more  sombic 
hue,  the  Russian  villagers  possess  a  rich  store.  With  some  of  them  the 
peasant  reciters  delight  to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings,  adding  a 
delicious  hoiTor  to  the  awe  inspired  by  the  night,  and  enabling  Iheii 
hearers  to  experience  those  acute  sensations  of  terror  which  nro  bo 
universally  enjoyed ;  others  are  solemnly  related  as  matters  of  £aet,  to 
be  reUgionsly  believed  and  scrupulously  preserved  by  reverent  traditioa, 
not  for  the  amusement  but  for  tbe  edification  of  tho  listening  world.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  compare  a  few  specimens  of  tltese  "  stovrt-8iik> 
tales"  with  the  ghost  stories  which,  in  the  pre-soientific  period,  ware  w 
popular  around  our  own  untutored  firesides. 

The  modem  EngUsh  ghost  is  usually  represented  as  a  dojeetod  and 
harmless  being,  with  the  burden  of  a  secret  generally  weighing  oa  its 
conscience,  and  with  spectral  chains  frequently  clanking  about  its  oiuub- 
stantial  limbs.  The  terror  it  bspires  appears,  as  a  general  niie,  sumowbat 
unreasonable,  its  shadowy  semblance  being  of  a  nature,  it  might  be  •(»>• 
posed,  to  excito  compassion  rntbor  than  alarm.  But  tha  spaelre 
Slavonic  story  is  too  ofVau  a  really  appalling  visitor,  one  bj  ao 
framed  of  such  stulT  as  dreams  are  made  of.  A  oombiaati-  "  .  pM, 
and  fiend,  it  imit«s  with  a  tusU)  for  blood  a  groat  capadt;  ing! 
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raring.  By  far  the  most  thrilling  of  the  stories  nbont  the  Dead 
at  amoDg  Slavs,  ua  well  as  in  Hungary  and  Greece,  refer  to  the  Vam- 
pire— that  Oriontal  bugbear  whioh,  so  far  as  Eoropo  is  conoemed,  seems 
Dot  to  thrive  in  an  Occidental  atmosphere.  The  folk-loro  of  some  of  the 
Western  peoples, — of  the  Scandinavians,  for  instance,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Icelanders, — bears  &eqaent  ■witness  to  the  superhuman  strength 
u  well  as  the  inhuman  disposition  of  the  awakened  Dead,  but  the  savage- 
nesa  of  sach  spectree  nsually  stops  short  of  cannibalism.  The  true 
Vampire  is  most  confidently  to  be  looked  for  among  races  which  are  of 
Toimiuiui  origin,  such  as  the  Hungarians,  or  which — as  in  the  case  of  the 
modam  Greeks,  the  Servians,  and  the  Rnssians — have  b«en  subjected  to 
the  po\ror{al  influence  of  a  Turanian  people. 

It  'will  bo  apparent  from  the  stories  which  are  quoted  below — most  of 
them  in  a  olightly  abridged  form — that  Russian  ghosts  of  all  kinds  pos- 
soaa  tho  power  of  assuming  some  sort  of  corporeal  shape,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  oases  it  is  onl^'  the  spirits  of  wizards  and  other  notorious  sinners 
riiich  make  asa  of  this  faculty.  Although  the  fact  is  not  stated,  it 
fairly  be  conjoctorod  that  the  unshionded  corpse  of  the  following  tale 

tenement,  during  its  lifetime,  of  a  specially  sinful  soul. 
I  a  certain  village — the  story  runs — there  was  a  girl  who  hated  work 
bat  loved  gossip.     So  she  never  spun  herself,  but  used  to  invite  the  other 
'  house,  where  she  feasted  them  and  they  span  for  her.    During 
se  spinning  feasts  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  of  the  party  was 
tbe  U)ldc:it. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything,"  said  the  lazybones. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  spinners,  "  if  you're  not  afraid,  go  through 
tlie  graveyard  into  the  church,  take  down  the  Holy  Picture  from  the 
door,  and  briiig  it  here." 

•♦  Very  good,"'  said  she  ;  "  I'll  bring  it,  only  each  of  yon  must  spin  me 
■  dkUIT-fulL" 

Well,  abo  went  tu  the  church,  took  down  the  picture,  and  brought  it 
homo  with  her.  But  then  the  picture  had  to  be  taken  back  again,  and 
Um  midnight  hour  had  arrived.     Who  was  to  take  it  ? 

"  60  on  qpinniug,  you  girls,"  said  the  lazybones ;  "  I'll  take  it  back 
mjaeU.    I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  I " 

80  she  went  back  to  Uie  church,  aud  replaced  the  picture.  As  she 
pa«Md  through  the  graveyard  on  her  return,  she  saw  a  corpse  in  a  white 
dinmd  sitting  ou  a  tomb.  It  was  a  moanlight  night,  and  everything  was 
visibio.  Bbe  went  up  to  the  corpse  and  pulled  its  shroud  off.  (Its  hour 
for  stirring  hadn't  arrived  perhaps.)  Then  she  went  home,  carrying  the 
ifaroad       '  ' 

Ai'-  r,  when  e^'ery'body  had  gone  to  bed,  all  of  a  sudden  the 

osipM  tapped  at  Ihu  window,  saying,  "  Give  me  my  shroud  1    Give  mo  my 
ihrood  I  "     The  other  girls  were  frightened  out  of  tbcir  wits.     But  the 
,  iaqrhooM  took  tho  shroud,  opened  the  window,  and  said  :— 
HHOSunutikkeUI" 
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"  No,"  replied  the  coq)Be,  "  take  it  to  the  place  you  took  it  from." 
Just  then  r  cock  crowed  ;  the  corpse  vanished. 
Next  night,  at  the  same  hour,  after  all  the  spinners  had  gone  to  Ihtir 
own  homos,  tho  corpse  camo  ngain,  tapped  at  the  window,  and  cried  : — 
"  Give  me  my  shroud  !  " 

Well,  the  girl's  father  and  mother  opened  tho  window  and  cfiered  tbd 
corpse  its  shroud,  but  it  cried : — 

"  No  I  Let  her  carry  it  back  to  the  place  she  took  it  from." 
Jnst  then  tho  cocks  began  to  crow — the  corpse  disappeared.  Well, 
next  day  they  sent  for  the  priest,  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  implored 
him  to  help  them.  The  priest  reflected  awhile,  and  then  told  the  girl  to 
come  to  mass  next  day.  So  in  the  morning  she  wont  to  mass.  The 
serrioe  began.  Numbers  of  people  came  to  it.  Bat  just  as  Uiey  wer« 
going  to  sing  the  "  Chembim  Song,"  a  terrible  whirlwind  arose.  And  it 
caught  up  that  girl  in  the  air  and  then  tlung  hor  down  on  tho  ground. 
And  straightway  the  girl  disappeared  from  sight ;  nothing  was  OTer  found 
of  her  except  her  back  hair. 

Not  only  are  their  shrouds  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  tho  Dc»d ; 
no  curj)So,  according  to  a  wide-spread  tradition,  can  abide  the  loss  of  it< 
coflin-lid.  One  of  the  stories  tells  how  a  villager  was  driving  home  one 
night  when  liis  horse  came  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  a  graveyard.  So  bo 
nnhamoBsed  it,  and  lot  it  graze  among  the  tombs,  on  one  of  whicb  be 
stretched  himself.  But  somehow  he  couldn't  go  to  sleep.  After  bo  bad 
remained  there  some  time,  all  of  a  sudden  tho  grave  began  to  more 
beneath  bim.  Ho  sprang  to  his  feet  and  got  on  one  side.  Presently  ba 
saw  the  grave  open  and  a  corpse  come  forth,  clad  in  a  white  shroud,  and 
holding  a  coifin-Iid.  Going  to  the  church,  it  laid  the  coffin-lid  at  the  doofi 
and  then  ran  off  towards  tho  village. 

Tbe  villager  picked  up  the  coffin-Ud  and  waited  to  see  what  would 
happen.  After  a  time  tho  dead  man  returned  and  was  going  to  snutob  np 
bis  oofHn-lid,  only  it  wasn't  there.  Then  ho  began  searching  about  for  it, 
traced  it  np  to  tho  villager,  and  cried  : — 

*'  Give  me  my  lid,  or  I'll  tear  yon  to  bits." 

"  Ob,  yes  I  "  replied  tho  monjik,  "  and  how  about  mj  batebet  ?  li't 
you  that  will  get  chopped  up." 

"  Do  givo  it  me,  good  man  I  "  begged  tho  corpie. 
"  I  will,  if  you'll  tell  me   where  you've   been,  and   wlutt  yoa'T« 
been  doing." 

"  Well,  I've  been  iu  tbe  village — killed  a  couple  uf  lads  tbero." 
*'  Now  tell  me  how  tboy  can  be  brought  to  Ufa  again." 
"  Cut  off  tho   left  skirt  of  my  shroud,"  reluctantly  answered  tbff 
corpse ;  "  and,  when  you  go  where  tho  dead  ladm  arc,  put  it  into  a  pilcbar 
vilb  »'  oala,  and  then  abut  the  door.     The  Buoko  will  buing 

Bo  tbo  villager  cnt  off  the  left  skirt  of  tbe  d<.-nd  man's  ebrond,  aud  gira 
bim  buck  his  cofliu-Ud.     Tbe  dead  man  went  to  bii«  gnive;  tb«  pmvt 
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Opened.  Bnt  jiisi  as  he  was  getting  into  it,  tlic  cocks  began  to  crow,  and 
h«  hkdo't  time  enongli  to  get  covered  up  properlj.  One  end  of  the  coffin- 
^lid  renuuned  sticking  out  of  the  ground. 
^H  The  day  begnji  to  dawn.  The  moajik  harnessed  his  horse  and  drove 
^^■to  the  Tillage.  In  one  of  the  houses  he  heard  sobs  and  cries.  In  he 
^BvDt :  there  laj  two  dead  lads. 

^B  1  cry,"  B&id  he,  "  I  can  restore  them  to  life." 

™  i..-se  do,"  ciclniraod  the  family.      "We'll    give  you  half  of  all 

we  have." 

80  he  did  just  as  the  corpse  had  ducctod  him,  and  the  lads  came  back 

io  life.    Then  he  related  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  night.  The  news 

spTMd  abroad  through  the  village ;  the  whole  population  assembled  in  the 

^^vvejard.     They  found  out  the  grave  from  which  the  corpse  had  come 

^Hat,  they  tore  it  open,  and  they  drove  an  aspen  stake  right  through  the 

^^■e&d  man's  heart,  so  that  he  might  no  longer  rise  np  and  slay  people. 

PVat  thny  showed  great  respect  to  the  moujik,  and  sent  him  home  with  a 

rich  reward. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  stories  which  turn  upon  the  longing  of  Vampires 

human  flesh  and  blood,  the  following  may  bo  taken.     A  soldier  on 

was  on  his  way  to  his  native  village,  when  he  happened  to  pass 

a  grarejard.   It  was  growing  dark,  for  the  sun  had  set  some  time  before. 

Jost  then  he  heard  footsteps  behind  him,  and  some  one  crying  aloud, 

"  Stop  !  yon  can't  got  away  1  "     He  looked  back,  and  there  was  a  corpse, 

iog,  and  gnashing  its  teeth  I 

The  soldier  ran  away  as  hard  as  ho  could,  caught  sight  of  a  roadside 

and  bolted  straight  into  it.      Id  the  chapel  was  another  corpse 

hed  ont  on  a  tablo,  with  tapers  burning  in  front  of  it.     The  soldier 

bid  himself  in  a  corner,  hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 

PreMDtly  the  first  corpse  came  ninning  np  and  dashed  into  the  chape). 

Tbarenpoo  the  other  one  jumped  np  from  the  table  on  which  it  lay  and 

led,  "  ^\^lat  have  you  come  hero  for  ?  " 

I'ro  chased  a  soldier  in  here,  and  I'm  going  to  eat  him." 

Come  now,  brother  1    he's  ran  into  my  house.     I  shall  eat  him 


So,  yon  shan't !  " 
••  Yes,"l  shall !  " 

they  began  to  fight.     The  dust  flow  Uke  anything.     They'd  have 

^on  fighting  ever  so  much  longer,  only  the  cocks  began  to  crow.     In 

■  mot'  ^1  the  corpses  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  soldier  went  on 

_lu8  Ww_  ug. 

Soldiers  often  figure  in  these  stories  as  ovcrcomers  of  Vampires.  One 
),  for  instance,  is  on  his  way  home  on  a  visit  when  he  passes  a 
All  is  dark  around,  but  on  one  of  the  graves  he  sees  a  fire 
lilaring.  Guessing  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  Intely-dcceased  wizard,  of 
whom  erii  deeds  he  has  heard  terrible  accounts,  ho  draws  near,  and  sees 
tlw  wizard  sitting  by  the  fire  making  boots. 
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"  Qood  evening,  brother,"  says  the  soldier. 

<•  What  have  jou  come  hero  for  ?  "  aska  the  wizard. 

"  To  see  what  yoa'ro  doing." 

The  wizard  throws  his  work  aside  and  cries,  "  Como  along,  brother ! 
Let's  CDJoy  oiirseheB.     There's  a  marriage  feast  going  on  in  the  rilkge." 

"  Come  along,"  soys  the  soldier. 

They  went  to  whore  the  wedding  was — proceeds  the  story — there  they 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality.  The  wizard  ate  and  drank,  t 
then  got  into  a  rago.  He  drove  all  the  gncsts  ont  of  the  honse,  threv 
bride  and  bridegroom  into  a  deep  slumber,  took  an  awl  and  mndo  a 
with  it  in  one  of  the  hands  of  each  of  the  young  couple,  and  then  i 
some  of  their  blood  in  a  couple  of  phials.  Having  done  this  ho  went  away, 
taking  the  soldier  with  him. 

"Tell  mo,"  said  the  soldier,  as  they  wont  along,  "why  did  yon  fill 
those  bottles  with  blood  ?  " 

"  In  order  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  might  die.  To-morrow 
morning  there  will  bo  no  vraking  them.  And  no  one  but  myself  knows 
how  they  can  be  restored  to  life." 

"  How's  that  to  be  done  ?  " 

"They  mnst  have  cuts  made  in  their  heels,  and  some  of  their  own 
blood  must  be  poured  into  those  wounds.  I've  got  the  bridegroom's  blood 
in  my  right-hand  pocket,  and  tho  bride's  in  my  left." 

The  wizard  wont  on  bragging. 

"  Whatever  1  wish,"  says  he,  "  that  I  can  do." 

"  I  suppose  it's  impossible  to  get  the  better  of  yon  ?  " 

"  Impossible  ?   No  I    If  a  man  were  to  make  a  bonfire  of  uspon  bon 
and  bum  me  in  it,  he'd  get  tho  better  of  me.     Only  he'd  have  to  lo4S^ 
sharp  about  it.     For  snakes  and  worms  and  all  sorts  of  vermin  vronld 
crawl  ont  of  my  inside,  and  crows  and  marpies  and  jackdaws  would 
flying  about,  and  all  these  would  have  to  be  caught  and  flung  into  tho  '. 
If  so  much  as  a  single  maggot  were  to  escape,  in  that  maggot  I  sbonld 
Blip  off." 

The  soldier  stored  np  all  this  in  his  mind.  He  and  the  wizard  went 
on  talking  until  they  reached  the  graveyard. 

"  Well,  brother !  "  said  the  wizard.     "  Now  I  must  tear  von  up.  ntli 
wise  you'll  go  repeating  all  this." 

"  >Vhat  are  you  talking  about !  "  replied  the  soldier.     ••  Vou  re  vo 
much  mistaken  in  thinking  yon'll  tear  mo  np ;  I'm  a  faithful  servaol  of 
0ml  and  the  Emperor  1  " 

The  wizard  gnashed  his  teeth,  howled  aloud,  and  sprang  at  lb«  soldier, 
who  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  about  him  lustily.  They  fought  till  tho 
iMjldJer  wa«  ii'   ■  ''instod.     Then,  suil " 

and  the  wiza>  'less  to  tho  ground, 

blood  out  of  liis  pockets  and  then  went  his  way. 

Next  morning  bo  went  to  tho  house  in  which  i 
been  faclJ,  and  there  ho  found  every  one  in  Icai 


'  <i  began  to  «rotr, 
ink  the  phiflls  of 
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dead.     The  Roldior  carried  oat  the  instrnctions  he  had 
r«o«iT«d  from  the  wizard,  and  brought  the  young  people  back  to  life, 
of  weeping  there  immediately  began  to  be  mirth  and  revelry, 
soldier  went  to  the  ttarosta  and  told  him  to  assemble  the  peagnnts, 
prepare  a  bonfire  of  aspen  wood.     Well,  thoy  took  the  wood  into 
veyard,  tore  the  wizard  out  of  his  grave,  placed  him  on  the  wood, 
Bet  it  alight — the  people  all  standing  roond  in  a  circle,  holding 
and   shovels,   and   fire-irons.      The   pyro   became  wrapped   in 
08  ;  the  wizard  began  to  burn.     Then  ont  of  him  crept  snakes  and 
worms  and  all  sorts  of  vermin,  and  up  came  flying  crows  and  magpies 
d  jackdaws.     The  peasants  knocked  them  down  and  dung  them  into 
0  fire,  not  allowing  so  much  as  a  single  maggot  to  escape.     And  so  the 
.rd  was  thoroughly  consumed,  and  the  soldier  collected  bis  ashes  and 
ed  them  to  the  \vinds.     From  that  time  forth  there  was  peace  in 
0  Tillage. 
Is  the  story  just  related  the  wizard  flings  nway  a  pair  of  boots  on  being 
iihd  by  a  visitor.     In  tliat  which  follows  a  corpse  shows  a  strong 
att4kelunent  to  its  foot-gear. 

A  soldier,  who  was  going  homo  to  his  village,  had  walked  two  days 
on  the  third  be  lost  his  way  in  a  dense  forest.     Towards  evening  he 
lit  of  a  couple  of  cottages  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.     Entering 
r  one  he  found  an  old  woman  in  it,  and  asked  her  to  let  him 
>p  there. 
'If  yon  do,"  she  replied,  "you'll  get  into  trouble.     An  old  man — a 
le  wizard — died  a  little  time  ago  in  the  next  cottage,  and  now  he 
ders  about  by  night  from  one  house  to  another,  and  eats  folks  np." 
"  Bah,  grwiny  I     '  Except  God  will,  no  pig  gets  its  fill.'  " 
The  soldier  ate  his  supper,  undressed,  and  climbed  on  to  the  boards 
ive  the  stove  to  sleep,  laying  his  sword  by  his  side.     Exactly  at  mid- 
all  the  bolts  flew  ba«k,  and  the  doors  opened.     In  burst  the  dead 
man,  clothed  in  a  white  shroud,  and  flow  at  the  old  woman. 

"  What  hast  thou  come  here  for,  accursed  one  ?  "  cried  the  soldier. 
The  corpse  left  the  old  woman,  jumped  on  to  the  raised  sleeping- 
place,  and  began  lighting  with  the  soldier,  who  hacked  away  at  it  with 
hia  sword,  and  cut  off  all  its  fingers,  and  yet  couldn't  master  it.  Locked 
in  each  other's  arms  they  both  rolled  off  the  upper  boards,  and  fell 
boaTily  to  the  ground — the  soldier  above,  the  wizard  below.  The  soldier 
KeJud  him  by  the  beard  and  treated  him  with  sword  cuts  till  the  cock 
crowed.  Then  the  wizard  immediately  became  lifeless,  lying  on  the 
floor  without  moving,  just  like  a  log.  The  soldier  dragged  him  out  into 
tb«  yard  and  flung  him  into  the  well — head  dovmwards,  legs  uppermost. 
Ob  Ibe  wizard's  legs  were  splendid  boots !  Now  ones,  stndded  with 
RBoared  with  tar  I 

A\lt>t  a  pity  to  waste  them,"  thinks  the  soldier.     "  Suppose  I  pull 
off?" 
1m  palled  off  the  dead  man's  boots  and  went  back  xsSa  \Kq\v\i\.. 
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After  a  while  he  took  lenve  of  his  hostess  and  went  on  lus  wny  ag»in. 
Bnt  from  that  verj  day,  wherever  he  spent  the  night,  exactly  at  midnight, 
the  wizard  would  appear  under  the  window  and  demand  his  boots. 

"I  will  never  leave  thee,"  he  would  say  menacingly.  "All  the 
journey  will  I  perform  along  with  thee ;  in  thy  home  I  will  give  thee  no 
peace  ;  when  thou  art  back  in  the  army  I  will  be  the  plague  of  thy  life  1 " 

At  last  the  soldier  could  not  stand  it  any  longer. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  dost  thou  want,  accursed  one  ?  " 

"  Give  me  my  boots." 

The  soldier  flung  the  boots  out  of  the  window. 

"  There  I  now  let  me  be  rid  of  thee,  O  unclean  spirit !  " 

The  wizard  seized  his  boots,  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  and  disappeared. 

The  next  story  is  so  brief  and  terse  that  it  may  be  quoted  in  full  and 
without  any  alteration. 

A  monjik  went  out  one  day  in  pursuit  of  game,  taking  a  favonrite 
dug  with  him.  Ue  walked  and  walked  through  woods  and  bogs,  but  got 
nothing  for  his  pains.  At  last  the  darkness  of  night  surprised  him.  At 
an  uncanny  hour  he  passed  by  a  graveyard,  and  there  he  saw  a  corpM 
in  a  white  shroud,  standing  at  a  place  where  two  roads  met.  The  monjik 
was  horrified,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  go— whether  to  walk  on  or  to 
turn  back.  "  Well,  come  what  may,  I'll  go  on,"  he  thought  at  last,  and 
on  he  went,  his  dog  running  at  his  heels.  The  corpse  saw  him  and  came 
to  meet  him,  not  touching  the  earth  with  its  feet,  bnt  keeping  about  a 
foot  above  it — only  the  shroud  fluttered  along  the  ground.  When  it  had 
come  up  with  the  sportsman  it  made  a  rush  at  him,  bnt  the  dog  seized  it 
by  its  bare  calves,  and  began  a  fierce  tussle  with  it.  When  the  moujik 
saw  his  dog  and  the  corpse  grappling  with  each  other  be  was  much 
pleased  at  things  having  turned  out  so  well  for  himself,  and  he  set  off 
running  homewards  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  dog  kept  np  the  stmgglt 
until  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  when  the  corpse  fell  lifeless  to  the  gTOOBiL 
Then  it  ran  off  in  pursuit  of  its  master,  caught  him  np  just  as  he  reacbwl 
home,  and  rushed  nt  him  fui-iously,  trying  to  bite  and  worry  him.  So 
savage  was  it,  and  so  persistent,  that  the  people  of  tbe  house  ba^ 
greatest  difficulty  in  beating  it  off. 

"  Whatever  has  come  over  the  dog?"  asked  the  moujik's  old  motl 
"  ^Vhy  should  it  be  so  angry  with  its  master  ?" 

He  told  her  all  that  had  happened. 

"  A  bad  piece  of  work,  my  son  I  "  said  the  old  woman.  "  The  dog 
was  disgusted  at  your  not  helping  it.  There  it  was,  fighting  the  coipae, 
and  you  led  it — thought  only  of  saving  yourself  I  Now  it  will  owe  yoa  a 
grudge  for  ei^'er  so  long." 

Next  morning,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  family  went  going  aboat  tW 
farmyard,  the  dog  was  quite  quiet.      But  the  moment  its  mi>f  '    1.1s 

appoanuice,  it  began  to  growl  like  anything.      They  fastv  i 

chain.      Fur  a  whole  year  they  kept  it  chained  np  ;  bat,  in  f ;  il, 

Bovor  forgot  huw  ilai  ma$tor  bad  offended  it.      On«  day  it  ^<  ,■,<■--■,  ilo« 
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tlnugLl  at  him,  and   begnn  trviiig   to  throttle  him.       So  they  had  to 
UUtt. 

Afl  a  genemi  role  the  forocions  behaviour  of  Slavonic  ghosts  is  quite 
nacalled  for.  No  excuse  can  possibly  be  made  for  the  conduct  of  bo 
unpleasant  a  corpse  as  that  which  is  described  in  one  of  the  stories  as 
entering  a  room  in  which  two  men  lie  asleep,  tapping  them  (in  the  most 
nspleasant  sense  of  the  word)  on  the  back,  dran-iog  off  their  blood  in 
backetfl,  and  swallowing  it  with  indecent  satisfaction.  But  some 
extenaating  circumstances  may  bo  admitted  in  the  case  of  tiie  Dead  with 
whom  the  following  (unabridged)  narrative  has  to  ileal. 

The  schoolmaster  of  a  certain  village  happened  to  be  passing  the 
ehtueh  one  night  when  he  fell  in  with  a  dozen  robbers. 

"  Do  yon  know,"  said  they,  "  whereabouts  the  rich  lady  lies  who  died 
in  your  part  of  the  world  last  week  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.     They  buried  her  in  the  crypt." 

The  robbers  threatened  him  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  compelled  him  to 
go  along  with  them.  When  they  came  to  the  crj'pt  they  took  the  iron 
grating  out  of  a  window,  and  lowered  the  schoolmaster  through  it  by 
meaos  of  their  sashes,  saying : — 

"  Open  the  coffin,  take  off  the  lady's  seven  rbgs  of  gold  studded  with 
precious  stones,  and  bring  them  here." 

The  schoolmaster  lifted  the  coffin-lid  and  began  taking  the  rings  off 
the  dead  woman's  hands.  Six  of  them  ho  got  off  easily,  but  the  seventh 
he  couldn't  manage.  She  had  doubled  up  her  finger,  and  wouldn't  let 
the  ling  go.  He  told  this  to  the  robbers ;  they  flung  him  a  knife  and 
cried : —  I 

"  Cot  off  her  finger,  then  1 " 

The  schoolmaster  picked  up  the  knife,  but  the  moment  he  cut  off  the 
fiogrr — that  very  moment  the  dead  woman  awoke,  as  if  from  sleep,  and 
cried  aloud  with  a  terrible  voice  : — 

"  Brothers  and  sisters  I  Arise  quickly  and  help  me  I  No  rest 
b»d  I  dnring  my  Ufe,  and  now  will  they  let  mo  have  none,  even  after 
death!  " 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  coffins  burst  open,  and  the  Dead  began 
to  come  forth.  The  robbers  heard  the  noise  they  made  and  fled  ;  the 
terrified  schoolmaster  ran  up  the  staircase  leading  from  the  crypt,  rushed 
into  the  church,  hid  himself  in  the  choir,  and  slammed  the  door  to. 

After  him  rushed  the  Dead.  Seeing  where  he  had  hidden  himself, 
they  began  dragging  up  their  coflins  and  piling  them  one  on  top  of 
another,  so  as  to  be  able  by  their  help  to  climb  over  into  the  choir. 
Meanwhile  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  found  a  long  pole,  began  pulling 
the  coffins  down  with  it.  In  this  sort  of  work  he  spent  the  time  till 
midnight.  But  when  twelve  o'clock  struck — the  Dead  took  down  their 
coffina  and  went  back  into  the  crypt. 

The  schoolmaster  was  left  more  dead  than  alive.  Next  day  he  was 
foand  io  the  church  terribly  ill,  an  utterly  broken  man.     The  ^neiaV.  c«.Mi«, 
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Soon  after  that 


heard  his  confession  and  guve  him  the  Sacrament, 
schoolmaster  expired. 

Even  the  ghosts  of  old  friends  or  near  relatives  sometimes  bebare  with 
downright  brutality,  utterly  forgetful  of  their  former  love.  In  a  Lithnanlan 
I  story  two  girls  who  are  going  to  a  dance  happen  to  remember  two  former 
Bweethearts  of  theirs  who  are  no  longer  alive,  and  are  imprudent  enongh 
to  give  them  a  sort  of  invitation  to  come  to  the  party.  The  Dead  list«o, 
and  come,  and  dance  with  the  girls,  who,  after  a  time,  begin  to  suspect 
their  ghostly  nature,  and  therefore  take  the  precaution  to  tread  on  their 
toes.  Finding  that  the  boots  the  seeming  young  men  wear  are  empty,  the 
girls  know  that  thoLr  suspicions  are  well  founded,  so  they  fly  at  once. 
Fiirtunately  for  them  they  are  able  to  make  good  their  escape,  but  th«y 
are  closely  pursued  by  their  dead  loves,  whose  intention  evidently  is  to 
tear  them  to  pieces. 

In  like  manner  the  Russian  stories  too  often  bear  witness  to  the 
domoraliTiing  effect  of  the  grave  on  love  and  friendship.  Still  there  arc 
exceptions,  some  of  thoin  showing  that  a  kindly  feeling  towards  nld 
acquaintances  may  bo  maintained  even  underground.  A  certain  artisan, 
for  instance,  is  represented  as  meeting  an  old  friend  one  night  who  hod  boon 
dead  ton  years. 

"  Come  home  with  mo,"  says  the  ghost;  "we'll  drink  It  cap  or  two 
once  more." 

"  Come  along,"  replies  the  artisan  ;  "  on  snch  a  happy  occasion  as 
this  we  may  as  well  have  a  drink." 

After  enjoying  themselves  for  a  time  in  the  dead  man's  dwelling,  the 
artisem  says  he  must  go  homo.  The  ghost  tries  to  persuade  him  to  stay, 
and  then,  finding  he  cannot  sncceed,  offers  to  lend  him  a  horse.  Tb* 
artisan  got  on  its  back  (the  story  eonclades)  "  and  was  carried  off— jn«t  am 
a  whirlwind  llies  I  All  of  a  sudden  a  cock  crowed.  It  was  awfnl !  All 
around  were  graves,  and  the  rider  found  he  Jind  a  gravestone  under  him." 

The  kindly  side  of  the  ghostly  character  makes  itself  apparent  in  the 
following  story — one  belonging  to  the  well-known  Rip  van  Winl"  "  '\'^ 
There  ware  two  yonng  villagers,  it  states,  who  were  so  much  ^i  iij! 

eooh  other  that  they  made  this  agreement.     Whichever  of  the  two  married 
first  was  to  invite  the  other,  alive  or  dead,  to  his  wedding.     After  n  *""-^ 
ono  of  them  died.     A  few  months  Inter  the  other  was  going  to  be  mn. 
and  was  on  his  way  to  the  church  with  his  fj-ionil 

graveyard  rorftllcd  his  promise  to  his  mind.     Imn  I 

bis  companions  to  wait  for  him,  went  to  his  old  friend's  grave,  and  cried, — 

"  Comrade  dear  I  1  invito  thee  to  my  wedding  I  "  i 

The  grave  opened,  and  the  dead  man  came  forth  and  said, —  1 

"  Thanks  to  thee,  brother,  that  thou  bust  kopt  tfar  word.     And  tutm 

let  us  profit  by  this  happy  chance.     Entor  my  i.Imi.I,.,     r.  t  n.:  ...i.,(r  J 

I  glass  apiece  of  gratofal  drink."  1 

I       *'  I'd  do  so,  only  Iho  marriage  procession  is  stuppuig  outaidu.    I'm 

llrocping  every  ono  wnttiog." 
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•'  Why,  brother  1  surely  it  won't  take  long  to  toss  off  a  glass." 
-The  tiridcgroom  jumped  into  the  grrtve.     The  dead  iniin  poured  him 
put  a  cup  of  liquor.     He  drank  it  off — and  a  hundred  years  passed  away. 
"  Drink  another  cup,  dear  friend  !  " 
Ho  drunk  another — two  hundred  years  went  by. 
"  Now,  comrade  dear,  drink  a  third  cup.    And  then  go,  God  spooding 
ffoa,  and  celebrate  your  marriage !  " 

He  drank  the  third  cup — three  hundred  years  passed  away. 
The  dead  man  took  leave  of  his  comrade,  the  ooflin-lid  fell,  the  grave 
ioseJ.  The  bridegroom  looked  aroimd.  \Vliat  had  been  the  graveyard 
I  now  a  piece  of  waste  ground.  No  road  was  in  sight,  no  kinsmen  were 
liere,  no  houses  ;  all  around  grass  and  nettles  grew  in  profusion.  He 
to  the  village — bat  the  village  was  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
'  ■  ere  altered,  the  people  were  all  strangers  to  him.  He  went 
house — the  priest  was  not  the  one  who  used  to  bo  there — 
Liul  told  him  everything.  The  priest  searched  through  the  church-books 
od  (bimd  that,  three  hundred  years  before,  a  bridegroom  had  gone  to  the 
trcy&rd  on  his  wedding-day,  and  there  had  disappeared ;  and  his  bride, 
omo  time  adcr,  had  married  another. 

As  in  other  st<)ries,  so  in  the  Slavonic,  frcqueut  mention  is  made  of 

he  gratitude  evinced  by  the  Dead  for  scn-iccs  rendered  to  them.     Kindly 

ilk«  who  bury  stray  corpses  are  haunted  in  the  pleasantest  manner  by 

'grfttefal  ghosts,  which  siivo  thom  from  dangers  or  make  their  fortunes,  and 

any  ouo  who  suooeeds  in  getting  the  weight  of  a  curse  taken  off  a  phantom 

I  is  muo  to  esLTn  the  good-will  of  the  relieved  spirit.     Here  is  an  outline  of 

,  ittory  of  this  class.     A  certain  peasant  had  two  sons.     The  "  recruiting 

ac  "  came,  and  fie  elder  son  was  talccn  as  a  conscript.    Nor  was  that  all, 

^or  tho  younger  son  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  so  ho  also  becomo  n  soldier. 

lichen  the  old  mother  became  wroth  with  her  younger  son,  and  cursed  him 

I  Car  ever  and  aye.     Now  it  chanced  that  the  two  brothers  were  draughted 

Linto  the  same  regiment,  and  Ihoy  got  on  together  excellently  for  a  couple 

pf  yean.    But  at  tho  end  of  that  time  the  younger  son  fell  ill  and  died, 

ad  was  decently  buried.     One  night  the  dead  brother  appeared  to  the 

Jiving  one,  and  said, — 

"  Brother,  awake  1  " 

The  live  brother  was  terribly  frightened,  but  the  dead  man  Baid, — 
"Fear  not!     I  have  not  come  without  good  canso.     Dost  thou 
•  how  our  mother  cursed  me  when  I  enlisted  ?     Now  the  earth 
t  receive  me.     So  this  is  what  thou  must  do,  brother.     Get  leave 
tif  absenco  and  entreat  our  mother  to  forgive  me.     If  thou  persuadest  her, 
will  repay  thee  well." 
The  elder  brother  obtained  his  leave  of  absence  and  went  home.     Ho 
is  Tillftgrj,  and  bis  father  and  mother  were  dolinlited  to  see  him, 
asking  him  whether  he  had  ever  come  across  his  brother  or 
iiearJ  any  news  uf  him. 

'  Alas  I  bo  is  Head  I    Forgive  bim,  mother  dear  I " 
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Tho  old  womftn  began  to  cry,  and  forgave  him. 

The  pathos  nf  tbc  talo  is  not  maiDtained  to  the  eud,  the  narrator  pro- 
ceeding to  tell  how  tho  dead  brother  evinced  his  gratitado  by  chopping  off 
the  nine  heads  of  "  an  awful  snake,"  which  threatened  to  cat  tho  elder 
brother  on  his  wedding  uight.  But  the  story  with  which  we  will  conelado 
this  paper  will  not  lose  any  of  its  effect  by  being  quoted  withont  alteration 
or  abridgment. 

In  a  certain  village  there  lived  a  man  and  his  wife — lived  peacefully, 
lovingly,  happily.  All  their  neighbours  cuvied  them,  Imt  the  sight  of 
them  was  a  pleasure  to  good  people.  Well,  the  wife  bare  a  son,  but 
directly  after  childbirth  she  died.  Tho  poor  monjik  wept  and  wailed. 
Especially  unhappy  was  he  about  tho  babe.  How  was  ho  to  nourish  it 
now,  how  to  bring  it  up  without  Ha  mother  ?  Ho  hired  an  old  woman  to 
look  after  it — did  his  best  for  it.  Then  a  wonderful  thing  came  to  poas  I 
All  the  day  long  tho  babe  would  take  no  food  and  did  nothing  but  cry ; 
there  was  no  soothing  it  anyhow  !  Bat  as  soon  as  midnight  came,  on« 
would  suppose  it  wasn't  thoro  at  all,  so  silently  and  peacefully  did  H 
sleep. 

•'  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  thbks  the  old  woman.  "  Suppose  1 
keep  awake  to-night ;  maybe  I  shall  find  out." 

Well,  just  at  midnight,  Fhe  heard  some  one  open  the  door  quietly  ftDd 
steal  towards  the  cradle.  Tho  babe  lay  quite  still,  just  as  if  it  wna  being 
suckled. 

Tbc  same  thing  happened  the  next  night,  and  the  third  night  too. 

Then  she  told  the  moujik  about  it.  He  called  together  his  kinsfolk, 
and  hold  council  with  them.  They  determined,  on  this, — to  keep  awoke 
and  to  spy  out  who  it  was  that  came  to  suckle  the  babe.  So  at  eventide 
they  all  lay  down  on  tho  floor,  and  close  at  hand  they  set  a  lighted  candle 
hidden  in  an  earthen  pot. 

At  midnight  the  cottage-door  opened,  and  some  one  stole  up  to  the 
cradle — the  babe  became  still.  At  that  moment  one  of  the  kinsfolk  sud- 
denly disclosed  tho  light.  They  looked — and  saw  the  dead  mother,  in 
the  clothes  in  which  she  had  been  bni-ied,  knecUng  beside  the  ciadio,  and 
bending  over  it  us  she  suckled  the  babe  at  her  dead  breast. 

The  moment  the  candle  lighted  up  the  scene  she  stood  np,  gazod  sadly 
on  her  little  one,  and  then  went  away  without  saying  a  single  word  to 
any  one.  All  who  saw  her  stood  terror-struck  for  a  time  ;  and  the 
found  the  babe  was  dead. 
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TnK  snlijoct  of  tho  following  skotch,  although  ODJoying  a  considerable 
ropntation  in  tho  East,  is  absolutely  unknown  in  Europe ;  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  IV  few  lines  quoted  by  Ibn  Khallikan,  the  Arabic  biographer,  I  am 
Dot  aware  that  a  single  verse  of  his  poetry  has  ever  been  printed  or 
traiislatod.  ITaving  while  in  Egypt  become  possessed  of  a  copy  of  his  poems, 
I  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  tho  language  and  the  freshness  and 
originality  of  the  thoughts,  that  I  have  eincc  made  them  the  companion  of 
my  leisure  hours,  and  hare  long  cherished  the  idea  of  presenting  them  to 
EngUsli  readers  in  an  English  dress. 

To  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  works  of  any  poet,  it  is 
cBsential  that  we  should  know  something  of  his  personal  history  and  of 
the  etrcnmstances  under  which  ho  wrote ;  I  must  therefore  preface  my 
remarks  with  a  short  biographical  memoir. 

Abn'l  Fadhl  Zoheir  was  bom  in  February,  118C  A.  d.,  at  Wiidy  Nakhleh, 
K  ralley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  in  Arabia,  lie  was  of 
noble  family,  tracing  his  descent  from  El  Mohalleb  ibn  Abi  Sufrah,  an 
Arabic  general  of  the  Caliph  Abd  cl  Melik,  builder  of  the  celebrated  mosque 
at  Jerusalem  ;  from  him  he  took  the  surname  of  EI  Mohallebi.  From 
his  eminent  talents  as  a  penman  and  author,  ho  received  the  honorary 
title  of  El  Katib,  Behii  od  dm  ("  the  Writer,  the  Splendour  of  Religion  "), 
by  which,  or  the  familiar  abbreviated  form  of  his  name.  El  Beha  Zoheir, 
Lo  is  generally  known,  lie  entered  the  service  of  El  Melik  es  SAlih  Najm 
od  din,  soli  of  El  Melik  el  Kamil,  a  grandson  of  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Saladin.  When  El  Melik  el  Kamil  died,  his  eldest  son.  El  'Add 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt ;  but  El  Melik  es  Si'dih,  who  had  previously 
obtained  possession  of  Damascus,  set  oif  from  that  city  with  the  intention 
of  dethroning  his  brother  and  usurping  the  sovereignty.  Ho  had  already 
rm«hod  Nablus  when  his  uncle,  'Imdd  ed  din,  lord  of  Baalbekk,  made 
oommoQ  cause  with  Asad  ed  din  Shirkoh,  Prince  of  Emessa,  and  burst 
Into  Damascus  with  his  troops.  This  event,  which  happened  in  September, 
1230  A.  D.,  caused  a  profound  sensation  in  the  country,  and  tho  soldiers 
of  Es  Sidih,  alarmed  for  tho  safety  of  their  homes  and  families,  hastened 
back  to  Damascus,  leaving  their  chief  at  Nablus  with  only  a  few  attendants, 
amongst  whom  was  the  poet  El  Beh.i  Zoheir.  El  Melik  en  Xiisir,  Prince 
of  Kerek,  at  once  made  for  the  spot,  and,  taking  advantage  of  Es  Salih's 
dofeneeless  condition,  carried  him  off  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Moab. 
Here  ho  remained  until  Jane,  1240  a.  d.,  when  he  was  released  and 
recalled  to  Egypt  by  the  Emirs  of  his  brother  El  'Add,  vi^o  ^x&di  ^e^^^^ 
tbatjirto(»>  nod  thrown  him  into  prison.    El  Me\ik  es  8a\\\x  ^^a  VN^e^u 
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proclaimed  Snltnn  of  Egypt,  and  exercised  his  authority  •with  greid 
moderation  and  justice,  repairing  the  mosques  and  other  public  boildinga, 
and  winning  the  affection  of  the  people  by  his  liberality  and  kindoess.  EI 
Behii  Zoheir,  who  had  followed  him  through  all  his  previous  vicissitades  of 
fortune,  accompanied  him  to  Egypt  as  secretary  and  pnmo  minister,  and 
remained  in  high  favour  with  his  royal  master  until  the  death  of  the  latter, 
which  took  place  in  12t9.  ITie  influence  with  the  Sultan  was  nnbonuded, 
and  was  always  exorcised  for  good.  He  died  in  November,  1258  a.  d., 
during  the  terrible  plnguo  which  broke  out  in  Egypt  in  that  year,  and  was 
buried  at  Lesser  Carnfa,  near  tho  tomb-  of  the  celebrated  Mohanunodao 
doctor,  Es  Shofii,  founder  of  the  sect  to  which  tho  princes  of  the  hotrso  of 
Saladin  l>elonged. 

It  was  during  tho  rciga  of  El  Melik  es  SiiUh  that  the  omsadcs  of 
•St.  Louis  of  Franco  took  place.  The  events  of  this  invasion,  tho  taking 
of  Bamietta  by  tho  Franks,  their  subsequent  evacuation  of  t)io  city  and 
ignominious  retreat,  all  these  incidents  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  tho 
poems  of  El  Bohii  Zoheir.  In  such  allusions  tho  poet  always,  of*coar8e, 
regards  the  question  from  u  Moslem  standpoint ;  tho  followers  of  tho 
Prophet  are  fighting  for  tho  faith  against  hoards  of  infidel  baibariiiDB  from 
Europe : 

Am  I  to  count  tbeo  friend  or  foe  7 
Thino  »rc  nut  over  fricmlly  uctioim ; 

I'vo  mcmics  enough,  I  know, 

Diieiiiitui,  mrntore,  riraU, — tlinngti 
I  Inn^tli  at  nil  sncU  fnrtionsi. 

In  Inith,  I  li«vc  a  hnrd-fongfat  fij:li( 

Apuinst  thi-<  infidel  Cnuudo  ; 
I  bntllc  fur  tlin  Fiiitli  and  Rit'Ut  : — 
Then  comr,  and  t<i  thy  Afoslcin  kniir'ii 

firing  strong  uid  present  aid. 

Wo  aro  so  accustomed  to  look  apon  the  CruRndors  as  the  cLnm[>ioni« 
religion  and  civilization,  and  to  regard  the  Saracens  ns  "  foul  ami  savage 
Paynims,"  that  it  is  jierbaps  well  to  bo  reminded  now  and  then  that 
chi\iilry  is  not  tho  exclusive  right  and  heritage  of  the  West. 

The  works  of  El  Bohii  Zoheir,  being  composed  at  such  a  time  as  thia, 
when  tho  inlorcourfle  between  Eastom  and  Western  nnlions  had  become 
greater  than  at  any  previous  period  of  modem  history,  aro  capocuUy 
interesting,  m  exhibiting  tho  knguago  and  thought  of  the  desorl  applied  U> 
altflrrd  circumstances  and  modified  by  more  civi"  "       m. 

Early  Arabic  poolrj- is  tuiquestionablynervoii  lo,  brcatfaiDK 

tho  free  spirit  of  men  whose  homo  was  in  tho  desert  and  who  wero  not  t»1 

corrnpU'd  by  tho  cfforainatc  manners  of  city  life.     But  at  t' -    'imo  U 

must  be  coufossod  tliat  it«  range  of  sabjocts  is  extremely  id  tint 

■ms  uf  pi'Uy  eooflict* 
"lis  to  timid 
lltx-l  camels,  plaintive  dorps  and  the  like.    In  the  Rrst  oentonr  and  • 

Ito  Uf JTuh  a  ((root  change  took  place  in  (he  Ut«rarj  tute    ' 
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•lory  whJcb  is  told  of  Omar  the  first  Caliph  bnrniBg  the  Ubrary  of 
Alexandria,  "  because  the  Cori'm  was  literature  enough  for  him,"  is  doubt- 
less a  ikblc,  but  like  all  other  fables  it  contains  some  grains  of  truth  at 
torn.     In  the  early  ages  of  Islam,  the  Coruu  was  all  in  all  to  the 
lical  followers  of  Mohammed,  and  if  they  preserved  the  literary  relics 
licir  ancestors  it  was  only  for  the  light  >vhioh  these  shed  upon  the 
ology  and  interpretation  of  their  scriptures.     From  the  second  to  the 
btb  oentnry  of  the  Hejrah  may  be  considered  the  Golden  Age  of  Arable 
tore,  and  the  munitloence  of  the  Abbasside  Caliphs  attracted  to  their 
the  most  brilliant  literary  men  of  the  East.     Under  the  enlightened 
iif  El  Menenr,  Uamn  or  Raahul  and  El  Mam i in.  the  works  of  Greek 
Indian    philosophers,  mathematicians,  physicians   and  geographers 
wora  tnmriate<l  into  the  Arabic  language  and  preserved  from  the  oblivion 
"  ■  ■    :'  "  otherwise  hare  fallen.      Then  too  were  founded  the 

1.  -  of  Basra  and  of  Kufn  in  Mesopotamia,  of  Damascna 

Bfiyria,  and  of  Cairo  in  EgA'pt.  Later  on  came  the  ci^il  and  religious 
^rnilulioHR  which  reduced  the  power  of  the  Abbasside  Caliphs  and  the 
rital  dynasty  of  the  Fatemites,  claiming  descent  from  Ali,  the  cousin 
■nd   son-in-Uw  o'  'imod,    established   tliomselves   in   Egypt 'and 

.  to  the  1'  ■  f  patrons  of  Oriental  learning.     The  snccesseK 

ilttdin  the  Great  in  turn  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Fatemites,  and  the 
io  Caliph  was  once  more  proclaimed  Sovereign  of  the  East.     The 
..^orcnignty  was,  however,  merely  nominal,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Kph  tvM   confined  to  si>iritnal   matters,  while  his   conquering   vassal 
lined  the  real  and  independent  master  of  the  Empire.  But  Haladin  was 
th;  of  the  antbority  of  which  ho  had  thus  obtained  possession,  and 
Lhimself  as  mninflcent  a  patron  of  learning  as  either  Abbasside  or 
had  been.     His  successors  followed  in  liis  footsteps,  and  learned 
from  all  parts  of  the  East  flocked  to  the  Court  of  Egypt,  sure  of 
reciation  and  reward. 
In  poetry,  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  what  it  certainly  was  in 
Hposophy  and  theology,  the   meeting-place  of  East  and  West.      The 
^Babitauts  of  the  East  and  West  differ  so  widely  in  tastes  and  habits,  that 
^■Bbonld  hardly  expect  to  find  a  community  of  ideas  existing  between  an 
^Bbio  and  a  European  writer  ;  and  yet  tlie  works  of  Eastern  authors  arc 
^Bbi  'With  proverbs,  sentiments,  and  metaphors,  which  wo  are  accustomed 
to  ngwd  as  peculiarly  Western  in  origin  and  character.     To  cite  a  few 
: — ^The  introduction  to  the  Shahnama,  the  great  national  Epic  of 
eanneiates   in   so  many  words  the   axiom  that  "  Knowledge  is 
'■jpowef ; "  the  proverb,  "  Man  proposes,   but  God  disposes,"    exists   in 
Arabic  with  even  the  same  alliterative  jingle,  /■/  'ahdu  ijudalihir  ira  'lUthn 
^atntidir;  and  to   Mohammed  himself  is  attributed  the   saying :  "  Tlie 
lis  p,  !!>.;  by  a  scorpion  tmrt  at  the  same  stone,"  which  is 

pttanc  .  our  own  vulgar  proverb,  "  Once  bit,  twice  shy."  The 

poems  of  £1  Beba  Zoheir  contain  numerous  instances  of  tUcae  cuTiou& 
parallels;  in  one  case,  addressing iu's  mistress,  he  says: — 
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But  oh  !  l>e«i»re  led  wi-  betrny 

The  scrret-i  o(  onr  ho])C8  snil  fciirs, 
Fur  I  hnvc  hcnH  smne  j>oi>plo  any 

"  That  wnll»  hnve  cars." 

In  nnothor  he  apologizes  for  some  nsgallant  Buspicioua  about  a  lady 
by  remarking  that  "  What  every  one  says  must  be  tme." 

In  an  amuaing  volume  published  some  years  since,  and  entitled 
Sketches  of  Camhriilf/e  hij  a  Don,  a  story  is  told  of  a  Trinity  man  who 
deprecated  the  contempt  shown  by  members  of  his  own  Ancient  and  Royal 
Foundation  for  "  small- college  men,"  pleading,  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  that 
"They,  too,  were  God's  creatnreB."  I  do  not  accuse  the  English  anthor 
of  plagiarism  from  Arabic  sources,  but  it  is  curious  to  find  £1  Behh  Zoheir 
making  use  of  the  same  humorous  figure  of  Rpeoch ;  for,  addressing  the 
Sultan  Nnjm  ed  din,  ho  says,  "  Since  I  have  met  thee  I  have  spumed  all  men 
besides,  ainl  have  hardly  Inoked  upon  them  as  Goil's  matures." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  such  details  that  the  works  of  El  Behu  Zoheir 
remind  us  of  the  production  of  Western  poets ;  the  whole  tone  of  thought 
and  style  of  expression  much  more  closely  resemble  those  of  an  EngUsh 
courtier  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  of  a  Mohammedan  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  artificial  constrtiction,  exaggerated 
metaphor,  and  profuse  ornatenoBS  of  stylo  which  render  Eastern  poetry  bo 
distasteful  to  a  Western  critic  ;  and  in  place  of  these  defects  wo  have 
natural  simplicity  and  epigrammatic  terseness  combined  with  a  genial  wit 
that  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  I'cr*  de  Socie'ie'  of  the-  English  poet  Heniek. 
Here  is  one  of  his  epigrams  : — 

They  told  mc  sach  an  one  luul  now 

Turned  sober  and  rejiented  quite  ; 
Amazed,  I  asked  them  when  and  hnw 

He'd  spumed  the  wine-cup's  pure  delight  ? 

T  saw  him  yesterday  once  more 

Upon  a  bed  of  rog«g  lain. 
As  drunk  and  jnvial  as  before  ; 

And  then  the  mystery  was  plain. 

For,  when  I  asked  hint  what  lie  meant, 

And  begged  be  would  tiie  canse  rehcana 
Whieh  bad  induced  him  to  rejwnt  ? 

He  aus«ercd  :  'licat  an  empty  pumt ! 

In  that  peculiar  trifiuig  of  words  and  sentiments  of  which  the 

poets  of  the  Restoration  were  so  fond,  £1  Behn  Zoheir  b  wxetmMlj 

happy.    Take,  for  instance,  the  following  verse  : 

I  molt  away  whene'er  I  hear 

The  lifiuid  sweetnew  of  her  roioe. 
My  heart  will  flntt-"  "t>.-ii  «ii"'.  ,.,-..._ 
I'ray  does  it  Tcry 

Torfnare  wlien  H.   .-j,...  , 


{ 
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PMst  thou  liut  look  u|Kin  mc  here, 

A  pamdux  wouhl  meet  thy  gme  ; 
Mine  ojcs  ore  (Irownwi  with  nmnr  a  lc»r, 

AnrI  vet  itij-  heart  is  in  a  lilnzc. 

Even  to  the  Lackoejed  hyperbole  of  djing  for  lovo  bo  contrives  to  give 
a  D«w  and  origitial  tarn  : 

Oh  !  torture  not  my  life  in  vain, 

Bnt  toko  it  once  for  all  uwny, 
Nor  cansc  me  thus  with  ronstnnt  pain 
To  (lie  and  come  to  life  agnia 

A  thooMad  times  a  day  .' 

Sis  last  idoa  he  has  worked  out  more  serioasly  in  another  poem,  changing 
I'what  was  a  mere  prottiness  into  a  reollj  poetic  sentiment ; 

Thou  art  my  sonl,  and  all  my  mnl  is  thine, 
Thon  art  my  life,  though  etealing  life  away  ! 

I  die  of  \o\e,  then  let  thy  breath  divine 
Call  mo  to  life  again,  thnt  so  I  may 

Reveal  to  men  tlie  secrets  of  the  tomb. 

Full  well  thon  knowest  that  no  joys  endure. 
Come,  therefore,  ere  there  come  on  us  our  doom. 

That  union  may  our  present  joy  seeuro. 

Approaching  old  age,  and  the  first  appearance  of  grey  Ltiirs,  furnish 
him  with  many  pleasing  and  novel  conceits : — 

Now  the  niplit  of  yonth  i»  over,  and  grey-headed  dnwn  is  near. 
Fare  ye  well  ye  fender  meetings  with  the  friends  I  held  so  deiir; 
O'er  my  life  these  silvery  KKks  iire  shediliog  an  unwonted  light. 
And  diselneing  many  follies  youth  had  hidden  out  of  sight. 

IfoMiUom  that  we  see  a  metaphor  so  well  carried  out,  or  so  pregnant 
with  meaning  as  this ; — the  contrast  between  the  dark  tresses  of  yonth 
and  the  white  hairs  of  old  age,  the  sadden  awakening  from  the  night  of 
fully  and  inexperience  at  the  dawn  of  matarer  judgment,  and  the  com- 
parison of  the  streaks  of  groy  amidst  tlie  massy  black  locks  to  rays  of 
wisdom  lighting  np  the  dark  sky  uf  ignorance. 
And  again: 

Over  my  life  thy  constant  love  hath  shoil 

Such  Instrc  that  the  railiance  which  I  wear 
Grows  into  shape,  a.ssuming  on  my  heail 

The  false  opiiearancc  of  this  silvery  hair. 

For  delicate  turns  of  expression  I  may  quote  his  apostrophe  to  a 
'  who  had  bronght  bini  news  of  his  beloved  : 

Continue,  prithoe,  in  this  pleasant  strain, 
Tliy  words  snch  sweet  surprise  and  wonder  more  i 

Oh  1  let  me  look  uinm  thine  eyrs  nKsin, 

For  Ihi-y  have  looked  uj«)n  the  ninid  I  lorj ! 
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And  the  following  simple  bnt  graceful  lines  : 

I  lay  ray  bosom's  secret  bare, 

Yet  doubt  and  tremble  all  the  while. 
Bnt  i^7.iD^  on  thy  face  bo  fair, 
Two  happy  omens  greet  me  there — 

Thy  tieonty  and  thy  soiilc. 

When  polygamy  prevails,  and  -women  are  kept  in  degrading  ignorance, 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  nentiment  and  affection.  The  Eastern 
poets,  it  is  true,  are  often  eloquent  on  the  theme  of  love,  but  love  with 
them  is  either  mere  sensual  admiration  or  afl'ected  passion.  The  poet 
either  expends  his  ingenuity  in  depicting  his  mistress's  charms,  and 
in  heightening  the  colouring  by  the  employment  of  striking  imagery,  or 
he  raves  about  tlio  burning  passion  that  consumes  his  bosom.  Power  and 
imagination  there  nearly  always  is  in  an  Eastern  love-song,  bnt  feeling 
and  true  sentiment  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  absent  from  such  com- 
positions. It  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that  El  Behu  Zoheir  differs  so 
widely  from  his  co-religionists ;  his  utterances  of  love  como  direct  from 
the  heart,  and  are  altogether  free  from  conventional  aflectation.  What 
can  bo  more  full  of  genuine  feeling  than  the  following  tender  apology  for 
a  blind  ^1  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ? 

Thoy  cnllcil  my  love  n  poor  blind  maid — 
1  love  her  more  for  that,  I  snid. 
I  love  her,  for  she  c-innot  hco 
These  cTcy  hairs  that  disficrtire  me. 
We  wonder  not  when  woiuids  arc  made 
Ry  an  nnshoathed  and  naked  blaile  -, 
The  marvel  is  that  swords  sbonld  slay 
While  yet  «-ithin  (lieir  sheaths  they  stuy. 
She  is  a  gar<lcii  fair,  where  I 
Need  fear  no  guardian's  prying  eye  ; 
Where  while  in  beauty  blooms  the  rtwe, 
Narrissuscs  their  eyelids  close. 
'   ... 
Or  the  description  of  a  lovers'  parting : 

The  oanel-inen  weni  on  the  move. 

The  fatal  hour  was  drawing  nigh, 
But,  ere  wc  went  away,  my  love 

Came  up  to  bid  n  Inst  good-by. 

And  like  a  stnrtlrl  vonti;;  ;a/clIo 

Kriim  >.idc  I  !  in  (cnt  ; 

Nor<tared  to  Ir  t/irowell, 

IxMt  spit«ful  folks  Ahonltl  ovcrbcnr. 
With  teartvl  eyes  awliilc  she  Jlayi, 

Then  hastens  onward,  wecpins  f^r^i 
Tlirn  tiiriiii  111  (fivM  c  :     '       ' 


And  whisvKT  a ' 


A» 
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iai,  if  an  ardent  loror,  El  Beha  Zohcir  seems  (o  hare  been  an  incon> 
jTitant  ooe,  eron  bj  his  own  showing : 

rm  licMp,  90  Rt  Icn'^t  tliey  say, 

An.l  blame  me  for  it  most  scveroly ; 
Bccnnsi  I  conrt  one  maid  to-<Ur, 

To-rooiTOTv  love  DDOtiii'r  dciirly. 

Tiw  trap  that  thoagb  I  tow  anil  tiwimr. 

They  tind  my  love  is  talso  nod  hollim'. 
Deceiving  when  it  seems  moat  fair, 

Like  li|;litning  when  no  riiin-ilrops  foll'iw. 

liitl  fur  this  fickleness  ho  accoants  by  a  qaaiut  conceit : 

Vou'd  like  to  know,  I  much  suHiicct, 

The  secret  which  my  condnet  covers  i 
Well,  tlien.  I'm  fonndcr  o(  u  ««ct, 

Gnuiil  Mi>«tcr  of  Peculiar  Lovers. 

I  «Uewhero  be  says — 

I  will  reeord  mj-  slory,  Kod  in<lito 
All  that  hu  poSHOd  between  my  love  (iiicl  nir 

From  fi«t  lo  lost,  and  then  the  book  I  write 

Shall  1k!  a  iimnniil  of  "  the  l/jren'  rite," 
A  text-book  for  the  whole  (ratcmity. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  book  is  so  characteristic  of  the  period  in  which 

[Zobeir  lived,  or  reflects  so  vividly  the  tone  of  religious  thought  then  pre- 

lYnlent,  as  these  piayftil  aUasionB  to  mystic  rites  and  secret  fraternities.   In 

order  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  them  folly,  I  must  briefly  review  the 

history  of  Mohammedanism  daring  the  immediately  preceding 

On  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mysteries  of  the  Magian  priesthood  there 

droee  in  Persia,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  a  number 

of  secret  associations  which  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion 

combined  those  fanciful  metaphysical  speculations  which  ore  chiefly  known 

the  European  world  under  the  name  of  Gnosticism.      These  sects  were 

ren  in  number  : — 1.  The  Kaiyumersiyeh,  or  followers  of  the  doctrines 

of  Kuynmers,  the  first  king  of  Persia,  and,  according  to  the  Magian  legend, 

he   first  created   homan   being.      2.    The   Zervnniyeh,   who   regarded 

iiemtn  acnrnna,  or  "  imbounded  time,"  ns  the  prime  cause  and  mover  of  all 

8.  The  Zardnshtiyeh,  or  disciples  of  Zoroaster.      4.  The  Sone- 

lyeb,  or  Dualists.      S.    The  Maneviyeh,   or  Manichwans.      6.    The 

Parkiinjyeh,  who  taught  that  there  existed  two  antagonistic  principles, 

Father  and  son,  and  that  these  two,  originally  hostile,  wete  reconciled  by 

be  intervention  of  a  third  celestial  power.    7>  and  last.    The  Mostekiyeh, 

f  Mastek.    Their  tenets,  religious  and  poUtical,  were  precisely 

those  of  the  Communists  of  the  present  day,  their  avowed 

pttject  being  the  abolition  of  all  existing  religions,  universal  equality  and 

eonunnnity  of  property  and  women. 

When  the  Arabs  became  masters  of  Persia  these  dififercnt  societies 


ItY.  I 

jfl  on  El      « 
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exercised,  rs  might  have  been  expected,  an  important  influence  on  £1 
Isliim,  and  tho  severe  monotheism  of  Mohammed  soon  became  tainted 
with  tho  theories  of  Sabfpan  philosophy.  Tho  contest  for  the  sncceeaion 
among  tho  immediate  sarvivors  of  Mohammed  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  two  parties  to  join  issue ;  the  canse  of  All  and  his  family  was  cspoased 
by  the  Persian  party,  while  the  Arab  party  favoured  Othman  and  his 
adherents.  In  this  way  arose  the  first  great  schism  in  Mohammedanism, 
that  of  Sunn  I  and  _Shiah,  a  schism  which  pcrpetnated  tho  old  hatred 
between  the  Semitic  and  Japhetic  races — between  tho  Jew  and  Gentile. 
For  several  centuries  these  doctrines  went  on  acquiring  more  and  more 
currency  amongst  Mohammedans,  and  frequent  insarrectionfl  and  fresh 
Bchiums  were  the  result. 

In  A.D.  910,  'Obeid-allah,  snniiuned  EI  Mchdi.  a  herosiarch  of  this 
school,  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and,  cliiiming  to  be  descended  from 
Fatima,  daughter  pf  Mohammed  and  wife  of  'Ali,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing himself  as  a  rival  to  the  Abbassido  Caliph  of  Baghdad — a   kind  of 
Anti-Popo  in  Islam.      From  this  moment  the  Persian  Gnostic  heresy 
prevailed  in  Egypt ;  it  was  propagated  by  official  agents,  of  whom  the 
chief  was  called  Dti'i  tid  Ju'dt,  or  "  Supremo  missionary,"  and  associations 
almoHt  identical   in  their  constitution  witli  modern  Freemasonry  wore 
founded  in  Cairo  under  tho  name  of  MejiHi»  el  Hihneh,  or  "  Scientific 
meetings ; "  the  building  in  which  they  were  held  being  called  Dar  al 
llilciimh,  or  "  The  Scientific  Lodge."     The  doctrines  thus  taught  were 
known  by  tho  name  of  Ismaelitc,  and  were  extensively  propagated  in  Sj-rio, 
where  they  gave  birth  subsequently  to  the  Dnizo,  Assassins,  and  other 
notorious  sects,  amongst  which  I  should  bo  strongly  inclined  to  number  the 
nominally  Christian  order  of  Knights  Templar.     I  have  already  said  that 
Saladin  compassed  tho  final  destruction  of  tho  Fatemite  Caliphate,  and 
re-established  in  name  at  least  the  authority  of  the  house  of  Abbas. 
Saladin  was  a  rigid  adherent  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and  his  first  act  on 
assuming  the  independent  sovereignty  was  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of 
the  Fatemite  hcrcKV.     The  "  Scientific  lodges  "  wcro  finally  closed,  and 
tlio  formation  of  secret  societies  for  religious  or  political  purposes  was 
strictly  prohibited.     The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  succeeding 
princes  of  liis  house,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  El  Behn  Zoheir  in  the  reign  of 
£1  Melck  es  Stilih,  the  seventh  Sultan  of  the  dynasty,  tnminginto  ridicufe 
rites  and  observances  which  half  a  century  before  were  part  and   parcel 
of  the  religion  of  the  state.     The  levity  with  which  Zoheir  treats  themes 
nsnally  regsirded  with   extreme    reverence   by  Mohammedans  must  ha 
attributed  to  his  anlipatliy  to  the  Ismaelitc  litTosy  rather  than  to  u  want  of 
rc»iioct  for  El  Islam  itself.   Tho  texts  and  passages  of  the  Corun  which  he 
tnms  into  jest  are  not  those  which  involve  any  of  tho  broader  principles  of 
Ml      ''        1.  but   ratlier  tliose   which  were  supposed  '       '  ^w   forth 
pi                 ;y  the  advent  of  Mi'bdi,  tVie  Mohammedan  ?>l  nd  upon 

which  so  many  impostors  >  liavo,  down  to  tho  pnavnldajt 

founded  their  claim*  tii  a  il;.,. ^.— 


I 
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Thns  wc  find  Iiini  saying  in  words  which  must  sound  sbeer  blasphemy 
to  *  Itfoftlem  ear : 

I  work  gn-ttti  wonders  in  fair  CMi'id's  name, 

I  come  Ui  lovers  with  a  mighty  sign  j 
Kn  skill  had  any  to  dvclnrc  hi»  tlamc 

Till  taaght  to  attcr  it  in  words  of  mine. 

I  am  Uic  Pro(ihct  of  the  Lnttcr-dny, 

Mine  iire  the  Votaries  of  Love  and  Youth  ; 
These  arc  my  preachers — in  my  name  they  pray, 

And  owQ  my  mission  to  bo  l.ove's  own  truth. 

The  poem  from  which  these  verses  arc  taken  coDtains  a  number  of 
^■aimilar  qnotatioos  from  the  Cori'in,  distorted  from  their  original  meaning, 
^Bnd  applied  to  such  socolor  subjects  as  love  and  wine ;  and  that  too 
^Btrilhout  tlie  excuse  of  mystic  aUegor>',  behind  which  the  Persian  poets 
^■Vlwars  take  shelter  from  the  charge  of  irreverence.  However,  the  use  of 
such  technical  terms  as  Ai'i,  "  Preacher  or  missionarj- ; "  Mali,  "votary;" 
>iihih  fz  Zcnwn,  "  Lord  of  the  Latter-Day,"  Ac,  leaves  no  doubt  but  that 
ho  covert  satire  is  aimed  exclnsively  against  the  opponents  of  the  Sunni 
reed. 

That  Zoheir  was  perfectly  capable  of  regarding  religion  with  becoming 
reverence,  and  even  of  standing  up  manfully  in  its  defence,  and  of  em- 
loying  the  formidable  weapons  of  his  own  wit  and  eloquence  against 
exH  and  atheists,  is  amply  proved  by  he  following  epigram  : 

A  foolieh  athciiit  whom  I  Intcly  fonnd 
A1lo>:t'd  Philosophy  in  hia  defence. 
8iiid  he,  "  The  Arguments  I  use  are  sound." 
"  Just  80,"  said  I ;  "  aU  totmd  and  little  trmr." 

"  Y'ou  tulk  of  matters  fiu'  beyond  yonr  reach  ; 

Y'ou'rc  knocking  at  a  doaed-np  door,"  said  I. 
Said  he,  "  You  cannot  onderstond  my  speech." 

"  I'm  not  King  Solomon,"  was  my  reply. 

The  sting  of  the  satire  lies  in  the  allusion  to  the  Moslem  legend  tliat 
King  Solomon  understood  the  lant/uatff  of  beaxti.  Solomon  and  his 
miraculous  power  over  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air,  are  favourite  subjects 
with  El  Bchu  Zoheir,  as  with  most  Arabic  poets.  Thns,  having  apo- 
strophized the  Zephyr,  aud  besought  it  to  carry  a  message  to  his  beloved, 
he  says : 

Each  day  I  send  my  envoys  there. 

But  Iiootlcss  do  tlicy  aye  return, 
Eacli  day  brings  forth  some  gloomier  care 

For  mc  to  learn. 

And  now  I  bid  Uic  very  winil 

To  speeil  my  loving  message  on. 
As  tliongh  I  might  its  fury  bind, 

Like  Solomon. 


~1 

BT.  I 
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These  constuut  allusious  to  Uio  history  and  traditions  of  the  AitAm, 
make  the  Diviiu  of  £1  Bebu  Zohoir  pai'ticnlarly  valnablo  as  a  repositoij 
of  Oriental  learning.     The  dedicatory  verses  aford  an  instance  of  this : 

Thiiu'rt  afraid  to  come  near  mc  I  warrant, 

For  fciir  lest  a  storm  sbonld  arise, 
When  then  eecst  me  w-cep  snch  a  torrent, 

And  heave  such  tempcstnous  itigba. 
I3nt  the  magic  of  Lovo,  were  a  qnattcr 

Of  what  then  proferaedst  aincerf , 
Would  have  taught  tbeo  to  walk  on  the  wttrr 

Without  any  fear. 

Or  if,  as  I  grieve  in  this  fashion, 

My  groans  are  a  source  of  nlomi 
Lest  tlie  terrible  heal  of  my  j)a88ion 

Should  do  thee  dome  bodily  liiirm. 
Join  tlie  Der^ashet>'  ranks  and  discover 

The  secrets  liifaiyans  claim, 
And  tlicn,  like  a  Fire-King  and  lover, 

Fluuge  into  tlic  fionie. 

Here,  besides  the  introduction  of  several  recondite  Arabic  sayings,  he 
alludes  to  a  sect  of  Dervishes  founded  by  a  certain  Ahmed  er  Kifu'i,  «ho 
laid  cJaim  to  uiirnctdous  powers,  and  were  wont  to  delude  the  public  by 
perfnruiiug  such  juggling  feats  aa  eating  hve  tmakes  and  plunging  into 
fiety  fomaces. 

When  we  remember  the  servile  adohition  which  Eastoro  despots  urv 
accustomed  to  exact  from  those  about  them,  and  the  unworthy  behaviour 
to  which  their  favourites  ore  too  often  compelled  to  descend,  it  spuaks 
volumes  for  £1  Behu  Zoheir's  high  chariuter  and  principles  tJiat  ho  was 
able  to  retain  his  position  at  court  for  so  many  years  without  tho  loai^t 
sacrifice  of  his  Belf-rcspect.  But  that  such  was  tho  case  his  own  pueius 
allow  :  a  free  and  indepcndehf'spirit  breathes  through  thorn  all ;  and  Ihf 
rebukes  which  ho  occasionally  administers  to  persons  high  in  ollice,  from 
whom  he  has  received  a  real  or  fancied  shght,  are  as  Crank  and  outspoken 
as  they  arc  free  from  ill-temper  and  qnerulonsness.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  remonstraiice  addressed  to  the  Vizier  Fakhr  cd  din,  from 
whuse  d'Kjr  he  had  been  rudely  repulsed  by  the  domestics : 

'Twos  love  that  broOKht  mo  to  thy  ihior. 

Not  any  need  in  wliicli  I  ettoxl ; 

but  tiiat  I  lovo  Oie  crcot  luid  ^^mmI, 
And  love  tliy  pltjwiuit  coiivcrac  mmv. 

Fur  fiirmcr  gills  an<l  fu^Huix  ^huwn 

My  thanVj  wm 

Not  Utaiikif  wlivi         I  .1, 

iiut  snch  "as  honest  men  may  owm 

•  •  •  ♦ 

My  wnitL  is  kimllci  for  (he  sok* 

Of  ('  -'        '  '■  ■'   -     • 

Fur  •■ 
^J■•  ufiil  :      '.  [or  iir    ■'U 


I 
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Itboiigb  Eastern  poetry  abounds  in  glowing  imagorj,  imd  in  metuphors 
drawn  £rom  natural  objects,  snch  as  trees  and  lloworB,  rocks  and  streams, 
yet  it  most  be  confossc  J  that  a  real  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  is  rarely 
exhibited  either  liy  Arabic  or  Persian  authors.  Behii  ed  din  Zoheir,  on 
the  contrary,  Beems  to  have  been  a  passionate  lover  of  Nature,  and  to  have 
derived  the  keenest  enjoyment  from  the  contemplation  of  her  beauties. 
Witness  his  description  of  a  gA'den  upon  the  banks  of  his  own  majestic 

^iie: 

^^1  There  imin-drops  trickle  thrunj^b  the  wnmi  still  nir, 

^^m  The  cloa>t-boni  firstlings  of  the  summer  akics  ; 

^^fc^^  And  dew-drops  glitter  on  the  branches  there 

^^^^K  Like  a  ]iciirl  nevklacc  on  a  bosom  fair, 

^^^^H  Or  like  the  tciu-d  Chat  now  Ucdow  mine  cjcs. 

f  Can  1 


There  the  yoang  flowerets  with  sweet  perfume  blow, 
There  feathery  palms  their  pendent  clusters  hold 

Like  foxes'  bniKlies  waving  to  iind  fro  ; 

There  evcrj-  evening  come.i  the  after- glow. 
Tipping  the  leaflets  with  its  lii^uid  gold. 


Can  uiything  be  more  graceful  than  the  comparison  of  the  dew-drops  on 
the  rose  petals  to  pearly  beads  upon  a  maiden's  neck,  or  more  artistic 
than  the  introduction  of  the  second  simile  by  which  the  poet's  own  melting 
mood  is  made  to  harmonize  with  the  scene  described.  The  vivid  picture 
of  the  after-glow  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  is  famib'ar  with 
Mr.  Elijah  Walton's  exquisite  sketches  of  Egyptian  scenery,  or  who  has 
bom  fortimate  enough  to  witness  a  sunset  on  the  Nile. 

And  to  quote  another  instance  of  strong  local  colouring  nnd  vivid  word- 
painting  : 

God,  look  on  Ejrrpt,  many  o  bnp|)y  da-oni 
Of  by-gone  days  in  memory  I  retnux  ; 


Methiuks  I  kiok 


upon 


the  Nile's  fvir  Htiviuii 


With  all  the  myriad  craft  npon  itii  fnce. 

Reeuaut  U<  me  the  beuoties  of  the  Nile, 
No  more,  of  Tigris  and  Knjjlu'ates  sing, 

TluK<  night*  of  joy  iu  Gbeeza  and  the  I»le, 
Their  luemorics  ever  roond  my  heart  will  rlinp. 

Tliew,  wlierii  tlio  flowerets  on  thfl  meadows  lie 
Anil  spot  the  venliirc  like-  a  ficaoock's  vest, 

There,  where  the  ii/ure  of  the  star-lit  sky 
la  all  gcm-nndded  like  a  falcon's  breast. 

Thrrc  bri(rbt  Klinlccga,  like  n  npotted  snake, 

Thrmifrh  meads  nnd  ifnnlens  trails  its  glittering  coil, 

There  did  my  love  and  I  our  pleasure  take. 
Oh  1  lorre,  and  lore  alone,  is  worth  our  toil. 

There  was  the  pleasure  such  as  never  palU 

Uf  acoae  nnaatiata  and  ravished  rye. 
But  now  1  aiti  sorrowing  my  sjnrit  galls 

Kiir  liii|i|>y  days,  for  happy  days  gone  by  I 
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Even  whero  he  uses  the  tropes  and  siiniles  which  have  become  cominoQ- 
places  with  the  Arabic  poeta,  his  genius  adds  some  delicate  touch  that 
gives  to  the  trilcst  metaphor  all  the  charm  of  originaUty.  A  favourite 
conceit,  for  example,  is  that  the  image  of  the  beloved  often  visits  the  lover 
in  a  dream ;  let  us  see  how  £1  Behu  Zoheir  maizes  use  of  this  prettj 
idea  : 

Let  tbr  iiwNt  image  hairing  iui;h 
A  walch  D|inn  mr  nations  keep  ; 
Twill  IcU  tlice  if  I  close  an  eye 
By  night  in  sleep. 

And  in  another  poem  : 

Lo  t  bat  last  uight  a  wonilrous  thing  licfcl ; 

A«  1  lay  fofsing  on  my  restless  Wil, 
The  image  of  the  niaij  I  love  so  well 
Hovered  almut  me  hnt,  alas  !  the  spell 

Broke  as  I  clo-iped  hur,  and  tlic  visinn  flciU 

Fled,  ere  my  heart  had  compassed  its  dcli)(ht — 

Had  I  offended  her  in  word  or  deed  ? 
Or  did  she  see  me  on  that  darksome  night 
Jfurdered  by  love,  and  in  her  sudden  fright 

Back  to  the  safety  of  her  choinlior  S()ced  ? 

Eastern  poets  are  very  chary  of  admitting  anything  like  a  personal 
nllosion  to  females  into  their  verse,  bat  £1  Beba  Zoheir  is  not  so  sensitive, 
and  frequently  celebrates  his  mistress  by  name.  Even  when  he  yields  to 
convention,  and  employs  the  usual  far-fetched  metaphors  to  describe  her, 
he  takes  care  to  render  the  allusion  intelligible  to  his  readers : 

Speak  of  that "'  Willow  "  or  that  "  Flowery  Mca>l," 

Pronounce  not  openly  my  Zoinali's  name. 
But  in  fair  metaphors  relate  thy  tale. 
Thingf.  that  are  lovely  form  the  fittest  veil 

To  screen  her  loveliness  and  her  fair  fame. 

Behii  ed  dm  Zoheir  Is  eminently  the  poet  of  sentiment,  and  show;)  bat 
little  83-m^athy  with  the  metaphysical  school  of  philosophy.  As  if,  how- 
ever, to  display  his  wonderful  versatility  of  genius,  he  occasionally  breaks 
ont  into  strains  as  mystic  as  those  of  Uiifiz  himself,  the  arch-priest  of 
metaphysical  poets.  Thus,  althoagb  the  following  lines  have  little  apparont 
mysticism  in  them,  yet  a  PerKian  philosopher  would  find  plenty  to  diUte 
upon  in  the  subtle  allusion  to  tho  "Love  of  Truth : " 

That  man,  believe  me,  greatly  err* 
Whooc  heart  u  ilusky  maid  prefers. 
Fur  nic,  I  lore  my  iiiiiilen  (iur 
With  Kiiony  u«fk  aud  gulden  hair. 
My  bright  example  truth  slull  l>c. 
For  truth  u  ever  (air  to  aec 

evbcrc   his  Anacreontic   utterances  are   innocent  dt  any  lUlegDrfad^ 
nUrpretation. 
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hftTo  already  roforrei  to  Zoheir's  pswera  of  satire ;  the  following 
hw  against  au  old  lady  vrho  wa^s  giving  herself  juvenile  airs, 
leg  to  bo  qnoted,  if  oulj  as  a  specimea  of  the  scandul  of  the  thirteenth 
ocntorj : — 

Ilotr  much  longer  etmll  we  dco  joa  aping  CTcry  girliah  trick  7 
Yim'rc  II  little  out,  I  fnticr,  in  yoar  ivcfconing  of  years  : 

For  the  djc  or  tlic  p<iinatum  wliich  apon  your  face  yon  stick 
Is  the  only  thing  about  yon  wliich  like  yoathfulncss  appears. 

Whot  have  jion  to  do  with  foTonrs  wliich  from  coyish  maids  arc  wrung  ? 

People  never  levy  Inxee  from  a  rained  Kite  I 
The  lime  for  love  and  pleasure  is  when  youths  and  maids  nro  young  ; 

Young  people  only  in  young  people's  company  delight. 

I  (c«  you  walking  in  tJie  street  in  veils  of  mnslin  dressed, 
Iik«  an  old  and  worthlcKS  volume  with  a  new  and  linndsonic  liack. 

When  I  ask  what  is  lioncntli  them,  people  set  my  donbls  ut  rest, 
For  they  say  it's  just  a  bag  of  bones  put  in  a  leathern  sack. 

Ify  very  good  old  lady,  you  inrcly  don't  expect 

Tliot  your  odious  iuIvaiiccs  will  ever  catch  a  beau  ; 
Vim  preten<l  to  be  n  lady,  but  I  very  much  suspect 

That  you  wouldn't  find  such  conduct  in  the  lowest  of  the  l>w. 

I  woald  not  say  I  think  yon  arc  a  silly  vain  old  goose, 
Because  a  goose  would 'feel  itself  insulted  by  the  phrase  ; 

Vmi'll  never  get  a  husband,  so  yon'll  find  it  is  no  use 
To  keep  up  any  longer  these  ridiculous  displays. 

This  poem,  we  are  told,  was  written  "  by  request." 

It  is  in  panegyric  that  Zoheir  is  lonst  happy.  The  official  coDgratolatory 

I  Torses  of  a  poet-lauroate  are  seldom  to  be  compared  with  the  spontaneons 

tfforte  of  his  own  anfettered  genias.     But  even  here,  if  not  always  strictly 

I  poetical,  Zoheir  is  always  original.     The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  his 

tic  style  : — 

Oh  !  my  Irrrd  and  master  of  hi|jh  degree, 

In  grcalocss  and  glory  and  fair  renown. 
Thou  host  climbed  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree 

As  fast  as  others  come  rolling  down. 

And  honour  that  fcemcd  beyond  thy  reach 

Thou  takcsl  ns  though  from  a  heap  hard  by. 
I  blush  to  address  liiec  in  this  poor  speech, 

For  a  pcurl  art  thou  and  a  bend  am  I  ! 

These  compositions  hare,  neveKhelcss,  a  special  interest  of  their  ownr 

i&asmach  as  they  contain  many  allusions  and  details  which  are  of  the 

greatest  use  in  enabling  ns  to  undcrstjtnd  the  history  of  the  period  and  in 

—  Oaldag  OB  acquainted  with  the  personal  character  of  the  principal  actors 

^H    It  is,  of  course,  impossihlo  to  convey  in  a  translation  any  adequate  idea 
^Btbe  beauty  of  the  language  of  the  original ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  Zoheir's 

^^         TOCZXTI. — MO.  1G2.  11. 
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lattgnage  which  constitutes  his  chief  charm.  Tho  Arabic,  allfaoagh 
belonging  to  a  post-classical  period,  is  perfectlj  correct  in  diction,  and  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  so  free  from  aU  affectation  of  archaisms  that  the  whole 
volume  of  poems  does  not  contain  more  than  half-a-dozon  words  which 
would  present  any  diflBculty  to  a  person  acquainted  with  modem  Arabic. 

Although  Eastern  literature  is  still  "  caTitire  to  the  million,"  yet 
Oriental  poets  have  been  recoguized  and  appreciated  in  Europe.  The 
genius  of  a  Hiifiz  or  a  Sudi  has  shone  through  the  persistent  attempts 
of  translators  to  mar  its  lustre.  Perhaps  a  similar  good  fortune  awaits 
Zoheir,  and,  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  my  rendering,  his  poetry  may 
I  be  better  knovt-n. 


«rbc  praise  of  ^'igbt. 


Wuo  praiseth  thee  in  fittest  mood,  0  Light  ? 
Perhaps  'lis  one  who  while  the  city  sleeps, 
Long  time  a  sick  man's  dreary  vigil  keeps, 
And  wistful  counts  tho  signs  of  waning  night : 
The  dying  sound  of  wheels,  the  midnight  hush, 
The  according  bells  of  congregated  towers, 
That  chime  tho  roiind  of  dusk  slow-footed  hours, 
Till  dayUght  dawns  at  last :  then  with  a  rush, 
Of  glad  expectancies  he  weeps  and  prays, 

And  half  he  prays  to  Light  and  half  to  God. 
"  If  now,  indeed,  I  trend  the  upward  road 
From  unfamiliar  Death  to  Life's  fair  ways, 
0  lovely  Light  1  let  mo  no  longer  shame, 
By  heart  nncleaa  or  crooked,  thy  sweet  name !  " 


M.  BETHAM-EDWARDB 


i,)c;irl    a  n  i)    (tmernlb. 


CHATTER   XIX. 

Mn.  Gbode  ctunoes  nis  Mind. 

EANWHILE  Mr.  Grode  himself 
mnstnot  be  altogetlier  forgotten. 
He  Btill  lived  all  by  himself  in 
the  house  near  liiissell  Square, 
HOW  more  dnsty  than  ever.     Ho 
hiid  bis  coffee  hot  in  the  morn- 
ing,  bis  chop  at  bftlf-past  one, 
bis  dinner  of  three  coorscs   at 
six ;  he  slept  well,  and  was  not 
more  ill-tempered  than  be  bad 
always  been,  for  the  simple  renson 
that  any  increase  of  what  cannot 
be  increased  is  a  simple  impos- 
sibility.    He  was  growing  very 
rich,  people  said,  and  was  giving 
up  attending  sales,    though   no 
change  in  his  style  of  Uving  gave 
any  support  to  the  popular  idea. 
His  lawj'er  had  drawn  up  a  wiU 
brhini,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  his  money  was  left  to  found  some  philan- 
Bociety — say,  for  the  suppression  of  filial  disobedience  and  French 
ad  the  rest  to  some  society  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
E'tliiiik  that  his  own  conduct  towards  Felicia  and  her  husband 
are  Mm  Uie  faintest,  the  most  momentary  uneasiness,  they  are  very  much 
kon.     Bu«y  men  pride  themselves  with  justice  upon  having  no  time 
acnt,  and  he  believed  most  fully  in  the  maxim,  as  though  it 
el,  that  as  a  man  makes  his  bed  so  must  be  lie.     There  are 
:  people  who  have  millstones  instead  of  hearts — far  too  many  to 
ftak«  it  wonderful  that  he  should  be  one  of  them.     And  there  are  plenty 
I  too,  whom  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  and  trouble  to  subject  to 
Of  psychological  analysis — that  one  great  duty  of  modern  tale- 
en — fimply   because    there  ia   nothing   about  their  psychology    to 
iyxe.     1  am — or  ought  to  be — ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
pf  what  sort  of  mineral  substance  millstones  are  made ;  but  I  am  very 
ihit  it  is  Komethiug  very  simple,  and  that  there  is  nothing  about 
it  the  (ye  does  not   see.     And  if  any  one  should  insist  that 

ll-a 
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there  is  no  man  in  the  world,  however  hard  he  may  bo  to  oatward  eyo«, 
who  has  not  a  tender  place  about  him  somewhere,  let  him  just  look  round 
nnd  see. 

One  morning — the  very  morning,  in  fact,  that  followed  his  danghter's 
midnight  vision — ^while  sitting  after  breakfast  in  his  dusty  front  parlour, 
he  was  told  by  his  man-servant  that  a  beggar-like  looking  man  was  at  the 
door  who  desired  to  see  him. 

"A  beggar?  I  am  always  having  beggars  after  me."  A  sort  of 
nscomfortable  feeling  came  over  him  that  it  might  be  his  unlucky  son-in- 
law.     "  Tell  him  to  bo  off  this  instant." 

"  So  I  did,  sir." 

"  Then  tell  him  again." 

"  Ho  said  it  was  most  important  business." 

"  A  bepgar  with  most  important  business  I  A  likely  story.  He  dulu  I 
eay  what  it  was,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  you  send  him  packing  ?  Yon  haven't  Id 
him  into  the  hall  ?  "' 

"  He  said  as  if  he  couldn't  see  you  now,  he'd  wait  till  he  could.  Sol 
shut  the  door  and  left  him  on  the  step." 

"  Then  just  go  and  tell  him  if  he  can't  tell  you  what  his  business  is, 
he  shan't  tell  me.     And  if  he  won't  go,  send  fur  a  policeman." 

The  man  went  out,  but  presently  returned. 

"  Ho  says,  sir,  as  you'd  bo  sure  to  see  him  if  I  said  his  name  was 
Levi." 

The  word  seemed  to  act  like  magic  upon  Mr.  Grodc.  He  started,  aitd 
looked  more  like  thunder  than  ever. 

"  Levi  ?  An  old  Jew  dwarf  as  ugly  os  sin  ?  A  thieving-Iooki&g 
rascal,  with  a  hump-back  and  squinting  eyes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  tcU  him  to  go  to  hell ;  and  if  he  won't,  send  for  a  constable 
and  give  him  in  charge.     And  don't  bother  mo  about  him  again." 

"  On  what  charge,  sir  ?  " 

"  Anything — on  his  face,  if  yon  like  :  it  would  hang  him  any  day.** 

Once  more  the  man  went  out,  but  once  more  returned. 

"  Ho  won't  go,  sir.  He  says  as  how  he's  brought  you — you  know 
•what." 

"  I  know  what?     Yes,  I  do  know  what.     Send  for  the  coustiiMu." 

But  just  then  Nathan  Levi  himself  entered  the  room.  Tho  k  rviin'. 
had  forgotten  to  close  the  street-door  upon  him,  and  following  him  i]ixi«tlT, 
the  visitor  had  walked  in  without  leave. 

Mr.  Grx->de  started  up  in  a  rage.  "  What  I  you  dare  ?  "  he  oxelumad. 
"  Get  out  of  my  house  this  instant,  you  old  Bcoandrol,  or  I'll  hare  jpu 
kicked  out  before  jou  know  where  yon  ar*." 

The  Jew  made  no  Riga  of  resentment.  It  was  H  if  he  ha4  aaiil, 
"  Kick,  but  hear." 
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"I  'mxe  broQgbt  you  vot  joa  vant,  Mishter  Grode,"  he  Eiitd  humbly. 
Tho  footman,  irLo  had  taken  note  of  the  long  arms,  the  enormous  fists, 
^0  hca\T  feet  of  the  islruder,  and  who  thought  that,  if  any  kicking 
be  done,  he  would  rather  hare  nothing  to  do  with  it,  wont  away, 
tring  the  two  rivals  alone. 
*'  Do  you  hear  mo  ?  "'  said  llr.  Grodo,  stamping  on  tho  floor. 
Nathiin  Levi  looked  at  him  with  indescribable  cunning. 
"  I  'ftTo  shacged  my  mind,"  he  said.     "I  did  not  tossb  'im  in,  after 

'E  vosh  found  in  the  fender." 
**  And  I've  shangod  my  mind  too,"  answered  Mr.  Grode,  mocking  him. 
'  Yoa  wouldn't  take  me  at  uiy  word,  and  the  time's  gone  by.     '  Thorn  as 
lill  not  when  they  may,  when  they  will,  they'll  find  it  too  late  in  the  day.' 

1  get  oat,  or " 

"  I  'ave  brought  "im  in  my  vaistcoat-pocket.     I  vill  let  yon  'ove  'im 
sheap — (lirt-sbeap.     Shay  two  'uudrcd  thoushand." 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.     You  must  bo  mad  or  drunk." 
"  Me  mad  ?  "  cried  out  the  poor  old  fellow ;  "  me  drunk  ?     'Elp  me, 
k  vish  I  'ad  tho  chanche  1     Vot — not  a  dirty  two  'nndred  thoushand  for 
be  big  emerald  that  isb  vorth  sbiksh  millionsh  ?  " 

"  You  mean  to  say  you  have  got  the  big  emerald  ? 
Yoa  look  like  it,  I  must  say." 

'  Yon  did  not  believe  me  tcu  I  shaid  I  'ad  tosshed  'im  in." 

'  No :  and  I  don't  believe  j'ou  now,  when  you  say  you  found  him  in 

ndei." 

aa  rant  to  beat  me  down,  Aljshtor.     Yell,  I  vill  lot  you  'ave  'im 

Ton  'nndred  thoushand.     It  is  a  shin  and  a  shame,"  he  said,  with  a 

"  but  I  am  a  poor  old  man  now.     I  can't  make  no  more 


A  likely  story  I 


"  Pooh  I " 

"  For  ninety,  then  ?  Eighty  ?  On  my  shoul,  I  can't  shay  no  lessh. 
lighty  tlioushand  guincash." 

'Ah,"  said  Mr.  Grode,  with  a  sudden  and  peculiar  smilo,  "  I  see. 

oe,  now,  suppose  I  offer  you  ten  thonsund.     I'll  give  you  a  minute  to 
think  it  oyer." 

"  Vbat  1  ten  thoTisand  dirty  shovcreignsh  for  the  biggest  shtone  in  tbo 
Drld — ten  thoufihand  for  vbat  is  vorth  sLiksh  millionsh  ?  Ten  thoushand 
^r  tho  musht  beautiful,  tbo  most  prcshionsh,  the  most  vonderful  thing  that 
jyUidy  ever  thaw  ?  For  vbat  'ash  been  fought  about  by  the  Shineshe 
ad  the  Mogalsh  and  the  Ashtecsh,  and  everybody — for  vbat  I  could  shell 
pr  vot  I  like  to  the  Queen  hersholf  to-morrow?  Yhat!  ten  thoushand 
onndsh  ?     You  arc  laugbiug  at  me,  Mishter." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Grode,  without  seeming  to  listen  to  him,  had  written 
ptuething  upon  a  scrap  of  paper  with  bis  gold  pencil' case,  had  rung  the 
1,  and  had  given  the  paper  to  the  footman.     Then  ho  closed  the  dour 

I,  and  returned  to  his  easy-chair. 

•'  Then  why  don't  you  take  it  to  the  t^ueeu  ?  "  ho  naked. 
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"  Be«anghe  I  vanl  to  pve  'im  to  yon  ;  becanshe  you  vill  give  a  fair 
prishe  for  'im  for  the  shake  of  old  timesh." 

"  Very  well.  You  say  you  have  got  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar 
about  you  ?  " 

"  In  my  Taiahtcoat."  And  he  laid  both  his  hands  affectionately  OTcr 
the  region  in  which  the  soul  is  said  to  be  placed  by  the  Chinese. 

"  And  you  offer  it  to  me  for  ten  thoushaud  ?  " 

"  Eighty  thonshand  1  "  fl 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  five.     Not  a  penny  more."  ^H 

The  Jew  lifted  up  his  hands  in  unaffected  horror.  ^| 

"Help  me  Moshesh  I  "  he  said.  "You  are  ehcating  me,  Mishler; 
you  are  taking  adTantagcshcsh  of  me." 

"  Five  thousand  pounds." 

"No,  I  vill  not  shell  him — not  for  five  thonshand — not  for  five'undr«d 
thoushand.     I  vill  tnke  him  to  Mj-nheor  van  Weomwoude." 

"As  you  please.  And  when  Mynheer  van  Weemwonde  begins  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions — how  you  came  by  it,  for  example " 

"  Ah,  Mishter  Grode,  be  mcrshifnl !  It  would  be  a  shin  to  shell  him 
to  you  for  vhat  you  shay." 

Mr.  Grode  sat  in  silence,  gloating  on  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  in 
the  heart  of  Nathan  hevi.  He  thought  it  was  a  struggle  botwoca  need 
and  greed.  But,  in  truth,  it  was  a  harder,  deeper  struggle  than  he  eoold 
conceive. 

It  was  no  struggle  between  need  and  greed.  But  it  was  a  strnggk 
between  need  and  need ;  between  the  genius  of  the  talisman,  whose  gifts 
had  become  a  necessity,  and  something  else,  which  had  become  a  greater 
necessity  still,  and  with  which  greed  had  equally  little  to  do.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  when  he,  in  spirit  or  in  body — U 
matters  not  which — had  crept  downstairs  from  his  interview  with  Felicia 
out  into  the  still  greater  darkness  of  the  street,  any  feeling  of  compassion 
for  what  he  had  seen,  or  any  desire  to  relieve  it,  entered  into  his  soul. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  with  a  sort  of  envious,  malicious  pleasure  thst 
he  considered  that  there  were  people  in  the  world  as  poor  and  as  wretched 
— at  least,  externally  —  as  himself,  and  that  goodness  and  beauty  and 
purity  and  unselfishness  were  no  talismans  ngalnst  the  misery  that  wu 
the  cause  and  effect  of  his  own  crooked  nature,  hia  own  hideoiUDMS, 
and  his  own  self-indulgence.  He  had  for  a  short  while,  doriog  hia 
days  of  ceremonial  mourning,  when  a  false  remorse  was  gnawing  at  hia 
heart,  almost  come  to  fancy  that  his  ^^-retchedness  of  mind  and  body  hi4 
arisen  from  his  exaggerated  brcacli  of  the  first  of  all  the  divioo  laws 
govern  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another.  So  it  was  with  a 
and  indescribable  feeling  of  mingled  envy,  pride,  and  despair  thali 
loamod  •  iha  «5" 

ahinofl  m        .  .>'  upon 

the  nqjust,  but  upon  the  jndt  also.    It  was  in  this  oonditioo,  in  Uu 
ftttling  that  h»  woa  not  Fpodally  marked  out  by  his  special  (ins  fisr  apMhU 


^_|mnidiment,  that  he  once  more  lighted  his  wax-candlo  and  opened  his 
^Brap-door  to  enjoy  with  a  good  conscience  the  intoxication  of  his  old 
^^dreams. 

fint  somehow  the  old  intoxication  would  not  come.  It  was  true  that 
the  fnacisntion  of  the  stone  itself  was  greater  than  ever.  After  all,  it  was 
the  most  Taloahle  jewel  in  the  whole  world  ;  no  ecnliment  conld  destroy 
that  fiict  of  facts.  And  was  a  jewel  worth  six  millions  of  pounds  to  be 
OTitwcighed  by  a  word  and  a  smile  that  cost  nothing  to  the  giver,  any  more 
than  the  sunlight  and  the  open  air  cost  their  giver  more  than  a  word  and  a 
mule?  And  yet  not  so  much  as  even  the  memory  of  the  magic  light 
^■cirotilil  till  the  ehnmber  at  his  bidding.  The  piece  of  crystal  was  ng  fair  as 
^■kvcr  to  llie  sight,  but  seemed  in  its  heart  to  be  as  dull  as  when  it  bad  been 
first  dag  from  the  mine.  The  jewel  fairies  seemed  to  have  departed,  and 
the  echoes  of  their  songs  to  have  gi-own  as  silent  as  his  own  soul.     He 

h could  do  nothing,  in  spite  of  himself,  but  think  of  the  sweet  voice  that 
had  greeted  him  morutng  after  morning,  and  of  the  compassionate  smile 
mat — he  knew  it  not  fully  till  now — had  stood  to  him  in  the  place  of  that 
whole  beauty  of  the  outer  world  which  is  made  up  of  human  sympathy 
jno«  than  any  of  us  really  know :  more  than  was  ever  discovered  so  fully 
as  H  was  discovered  now  by  him.  Now  that  the  voice  and  the  smile 
||reel«d  him  no  more  even  the  Emerald  seemed  to  have  lost  its  light  and 
its  sou],  never  to  regain  them  until  its  owner  should  regain  once  more  the 
„      TOice  and  the  smile. 

^B  No  one  can  tell  what  the  daily  word  of  the  only  human  creature 
^Htetwoen  whose  soul  and  his  there  yet  remained  that  solitary  link  had 
^^■fcome  to  him.  Even  had  Felicia  been  old  or  plain,  it  would  have  been 
^almost  the  fame.  But,  as  things  wore,  all  the  affection  and  all  the  sym- 
pathic?  that  he  had  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  his  kind  hiul  avenged 
themselves  by  concentrating  themselves  upon  one.  Ho  had  so  far  almost 
suooeeded  in  both  eating  his  cake  and  having  it  too.  He  had  sacrificed  the 
irorld  for  the  sake  of  the  Emerald,  and  yet  had,  for  a  time  and  after  a 
■^|Hpn,  succeeded  in  kee])ii]g  the  best  part  of  the  world  in  the  person  of 
^^HHu,  who  had  bestowed  upon  him  so  much  in  bestowing  upon  him  any- 
^^Bung  at  all.  Those  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  kindness  cannot  know, 
^Hven  in  imagination,  what  even  one  kind  word  may  bo  to  one  who  dwells 
^Hn  an  ntwospherc  formed  by  the  breath  of  fairies,  of  genii,  of  demons,  nay, 
^^■Ten  of  angels  :  of  beings  which,  however  beautiful,  however  divine,  arc  still 
^Bot  human.  And  now  even  this  n-as  gone :  the  cake  was  eaten  at  last, 
^^kd  though  he  might  henceforth  revel  in  the  very  supremest  ecstasy  of 
^^^^KkB,  they  would  henceforth  be  dreams  and  nothing  more.  He  hnd 
^^HPlliat  which  he  had  sought  to  sacrifice  to  the  groat  Emerald,  but  to 
^^Brep  which — well,  there  was  no  avoiding  the  conclusion — it  was  worth 
^^Vhilc  to  fiiacrificu  even  the  groat  Emerald  of  Kandahar.  A  few  hundreds 
^Hr  ponnds  would  suffice  to  gain  him  back  his  good  augel,  even  though  to 
^Hbqitiro  them  be  bad  to  forsake  his  sublime  goddcvs  and  to  deliver  her  into 
^Korldly  and  evil  hands. 
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When  Uie  morning  came  without  Felicia,  his  need  of  her  had  act«d  i 
nn  Impnlsc  that  carried  him  with  his  priceless  treasure  straight  to  the  door 
of  Mr.  GroJo.  But  when  he  had  to  conclude  his  heart-breaking  bargain, 
his  whole  nature  felt  up-tom  by  the  roots.  To  port  with  anything  for  less 
than  its  worth  was  hard  enough,  but  to  part  with  what  had  for  so  long 
been  the  ruler  of  his  life  and  his  soul,  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  all  thiu^ 
that  men  hold  dear,  was  well-uigh  impossible. 

This  was  the  contest  that  went  on  in  his  soul,  and  which  Mr.  Grodo 
did  not  see. 

He  made  frantic  appeals  to  Mr.  Grodo'a  interest — they  fell  upon  flint : 
to  his  generosity — they  fell  upon  adamant.  But  the  harder  grew  tha 
struggle,  the  stronger  grew  the  deeper  need  :  in  iact,  the  worst  heul  long 
been  over.  Well,  even  five  thou.°aud  pounds  would  more  than  soifice  to 
purchase  back  the  spirit  of  his  new  droain. 

With  a  sudden  wrench,  as  if  even  now  he  feared  to  change  his  mind, 
he  drew  from  the  rag  that  served  him  for  a  waistcoat  the  precious  casket, 
and  without  opening  it — he  dared  not  look  upon  the  idol  tliul  he  was  for- 
saking— laid  it  upon  the  table. 

"  For  five  thousand,  then,"  he  said  at  last  in  a  voice  hoarso  with 
Bgony.     Just  then  was  heard  a  knock  at  the  street-door. 

Mr.  Grode,  without  leaving  his  seat,  glanced  out  of  window  and  thoo 
laid  his  broad  hand  over  the  casket. 

"  Levi,"  ho  said,  "  yon  have  brought  me  a  stone  which,  you  Bay,  ii 
the  great  Emerald  of  Kandahar,  valaed  at  six  millions  sterling.  You  offer 
it  to  mc  at  five  thousand — that  is  to  say,  at  just  one  twelve-hundredth  part 
of  its  value,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  good  deal  less  than  one  farthing  ta  the 
jioond.  Yon  d.oro  not  take  it  into  the  market  for  fear  yon  should  bo  a8k*d 
questious.  You  say  that  it  has  been  in  your  hands  ever  since  the  nuddl« 
of  laat  winter,  and  yet  that,  though  you  have  been  starving,  you  let  your- 
self be  ruined,  and  never  made  the  least  attempt  to  raise  money  upon  it 
till  now  ;  and  you  admit  that  you  have  been  telling  Lies  about  its  possession. 
Is  that  all  tnie  ?  "' 

"  Every  vord  of  'im,  sho  'elp  mo  Moshesh  1 " 

"  And  do  you  know  what  a  British  jury  would  say  to  all  that  ?  " 

"  That  I  .<im  a  damned  fool." 

"  That  you  are  a  damned  rogue,  you  mean.  This  is  a  (oIm 
stone." 

Just  then  came  another  knock  at  the  street-door.    The  Juw  slurLMlj 
if  he  hod  indeed  been  a  detected  swindler. 

"Mishtcr  Grode  I  "  he  exclaimed.     "  It  ish  the  shtone,  on  mj  abua 
I>o  you  think  1  am  sheating  you  ?  " 

■*  That  wo  will  soon  see.     If  the  stone  is  good,  it  is  nuo«  tot  ■ 
thousand.     I  will  add  a  thous^ond  to  the  bargain.    If  not " 

*'  I  shwear  it  ish  ash  truu  as  I  shtand  V.re." 

"  Well,  we  Khali  SCO.     But "  a  new  Ibi' 

and  Im  ikiimimI.      "  You  ii-'.^uii-  luo.  fi^jluuinlv.  ti 
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Kktbao  Levi  pat  on  his  hat,  as  if  he  were  in  a  court  of  justice  and 
rcrc  about  to  be  Bvrom  on  the  Pentateuch. 

'Misbter  Grode,"  ho   said,    solemnly  and   anxious!}',  but   \Nith   on 

nonnt  of  something  very  Uke  dignity  scarcely  to  bo  expected  from  such 

,  man — so  like  dignity,  in  fact,  that  Mr.  Grode  himself  was  impressed  by 

Las  macha«  he  was  capable  of  feeling  the  influence  of  any  nature  but  bis 

^wn  :  "  Misbter  Grodo,  wo  are  both  mcu  of  bushinessb,  and  we  both  know 

Dw  to  take  core  of  oursbelves.     But  about  thish  I  cannot  decbeive  yon. 

you   knew  what  that  shlone   ish  to  me,  you  vonld   vender  I  do  not 

:  down  and  die  rather  than  pai't  vith  'im  for  shikah  million  timesh  shiksh 

oillion.     If  you  knew  vy  I  part  with  "im,  you  vonld  know  I  could  not  tell 

ou  a  lio.     It  ish  like  dying  to  let  'im  go  :  and  yon  do  not  get  liesh  from 

I  dying  man.     I  vill  take  your  five  tbousband  poundih,  or  your  shiksh 

vot  dosh  it  matter  °?  and  vill  ouly  asbk  to  sheo  the  shtonc 

le  more.     And  I  shwear  to  you  by  overythiug  von  can  shwear  by  that 

[tell  you  the  truth,  and  that  the  shtonc  ish  true." 

He  was  certaiuly  not  eloquent :  but  his  faith  in  his  jewel,  his  indig- 

utioD  at  Mr.  Grode's  doubt,  which,  whether  genuine  or  only  pretended, 

amounted  in  his  eyes  to  sheer  blasphemy,  gave  to  his  words  the  warmth 

and  earnestness  which  form  the  chief  part  of  eloquence.     His  eyes  filled 

rith   the  tears   of  one  who  is   about  to  part   from  all  ho  holds  dear : 

^]ut  voice  trembled   with  his   eagerness    to  refute  the  slanderous  insult 

which   added  tenfold  bitterness  to  his  loss.     Mr.  Grode  looked  at  him 

^bilh  astomshmeDt :  this  was  Nathan  Levi  in  a  new  character  with  a 

^nengeaoce. 

^K  But,  if  he  could  not  help  feeling  impressed  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was 
^^>ol  one  to  let  his  feeling  be  seen. 

I  "  Take  off  your  hat  and  don't  be  a  fool,"  he  growled.     "  Business  is 

^Htosiness.  Yon  want  money,  I  suppose — that's  enough  for  me."  He 
^Bitloeked  a  drawer  in  his  table,  and  took  out  a  cheque-book.  "  There,"  he 
^■paid,  ailer  a  minute  or  two,  "  there's  my  cheque  for  six  thousand  pounds. 
^Kfon  SCO  I'm  as  good  as  my  word.  Give  me  a  receipt.  Here's  a  piece 
^■pf  paper  and  a  pen." 

^p      "  And  you  vill  let  me  shee  the  shtone  ?  " 

^*       "  Wiiy  ?     I  am  not  particularly  inclined  to  let  it  out  of  my  own 
hands.     But  yna   shall   see   it   directly.     Write  the   receipt   first,  and 

meanwhile ' ' 

He  rang  the  belL     "  Is  any  one  ai-rived  yet  from  Mj-nheer  van  'Weem- 
«oad«  ?  "  be  asked. 

Jf-    ■  in  "VVoemwonde  was  a  celobratod  diamond -mcrcboat  and 

daalt!  ^,  with  a  great  estubliahmcnt  in  Amsterdam,  and  agencies  in 

London,  l^nns,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna. 

A  man,  carrying  a  small  box,  entered  as  quickly  as  if  he  had  been 

iting  in  tho  hall,  and  as  a  propo»  as  if  he  had  been  sent  for  since  tho 

sottoement  of  the  interview  between  Levi  and  Mr.  Grode.     Indeed 

ay  La  rtiuembcrt-'d   tliat  the  latter  had  written  a  note  with  his  gold 
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pencil-case,  and  had  despatched  it  soon  after  the  former  had  entered  npoo 
his  business. 

"  I  am  from  Mynbeor  van  'Weomwonde,"  he  answered,  staring  at  Levi, 
who  was  signing  the  receipt  with  trembling  hands. 

"  You  understand  testing  jewels  ?  Of  course  you  do,  no  one  better. 
Open  that  casket.  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  contain  a  most  valuable 
emerald.     What  is  its  value  ?  " 

The  representative  of  Mynheer  van  Weemwonde  opened  first  the  ca«ket, 
and  then  his  own  case,  which  contained  scales,  bottles,  and  aU  sorts  of 
apparatus  for  testing  accurately  and  completely. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silent  expectation,  he  smiled. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  undeceive  you,  Mr.  Grode,"  he  said,  "but " 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Grode,  "  it  is  not  valuable  ?  " 

"  It  is  valuable  in  a  way,  for  it  is  the  cleverest  thing  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw.  You  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  emerald  called  the  Great 
Emerald  of  Kandahar  ?  Well,  this  is  an  exact  imitation,  according  to  the 
best  descriptions.  It  is  worth,  I  should  say,  intrinsically,  about  nine- 
p«noe.  The  cleverness  of  the  imitation  may  make  it  worth,  at  a  fancy 
price,  about  nincpcnce  more." 

"  It  is  a  false  stone,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  stone  at  all.     It  is  sheer  paste,  and  nothing  more." 

"Yon  lie  I" 

The  cry  came  from  Nathan  Levi,  who  started  up  in  a  rage,  u  though 
he  were  a  knight  of  old  giving  the  lie  to  one  who  called  the  mistress  of  hit 
soul  by  some  foul  name. 

"Mr.  Levi  I"  said  the  man  astonished.  "Yon  understand  jewels — 
try  for  yourself,  and  see.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  given  bad  news,  or  spoiled 
a  bargain." 

Trembling  all  over  the  Jew  tried  it  himself  in  all  sorts  of  wayg,  with 
scales,  instruments,  and  liquids. 

It  was  too  true — he  bad  been  the  martyr  of  an  imposture.  His  long 
arms  fell  by  his  sides,  his  jaw  dropped  still  lower  upon  his  brsMt,  his 
knees  shook  as  though  he  were  about  to  fall. 

Hr.  Grode  smiled  sternly,  and  rang  the  bell  again.  This  time  a  poHc«- 
tnan  entered,  as  thongh  ho  too  hod  been  in  waiting. 

"Constable,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  miserable  Nathan,  "I  eiTe 
this  man  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  by  : 
You  will  find  on  him  my  cheque  for  six  thousand  poui.i.T.  ,^..  u...-i 
better  also  take  charge  of  this  piece  of  rubbish,  to  prodace  on  tb» 
triuL  And  yon,  Mr.  Thompson,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  pxpert,  •'  will 
be  ready  to  give  evidence.  You  hove  disappointed  mo.  but  I  am  maeh 
obliged  to  you,  all  the  same.  For  the  present,  good  morning :  I  hare  as 
j«ppaialio«nt  to  keep." 

Ab  for  Nathan,  ho  first  looked  romid  in  pitiable  dtsptir,  oad  Uten 
PXScni  himself  to  be  led  off  withont  a  word. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The   Test   of    Lead. 

In.  GnODE  was  ono  of  the  most  methodical  of  men.     Ha  even  piqncd 

BBelf  upon  the  scmpoIoasDeBS  vrith  which  he  ohservod  every  recognized 

Ipieea  of  basiness-nflectation.     Amongst  other  details,  he  never  lota  day 

pass  without  changing  and  rectifying,  in   their  green  japanned  box  that 

hnng  on  a  naU  over  the  chimney-piece,  the  cards  that  were  intended  to 

show  at  a  glance  the  day  of  the  month  and  of  the  week — an  ingenioas 

arrangement  which  in  most  cases  deludes  the  possessor  into  the  belief  that 

Sonday  lasts  till  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  Christmas-day  till  mld- 

sammer.     But  Mr.  Grodc's  tin  box  was  kept  as  accurately  as  his  chrono- 

asd  to-day  its  four  cards  stood  as  follows  : — 

18—. 
OCTOBER. 

14. 
THUKSDAY. 

The  vtry  day,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  which  the  great  Emerald  was  to 
\h(!  delivered  into  the  enger  hands  of  Mr.  Smith,  otherwise  Count  Andreas 
omeski.     It  may  be  thought  that  Mr.  Grode  would  willingly  have  for- 
gotten what  wonlJ  seem  to  have  turned  ont  so  barren  a  day:  but  he 
glaiwod  at  the  date  in  a  composed  manner,  buttoned  himself  up,  put  on 
kia  hat  deliberately,  took  his  gold-headod  cane,  and  once  more  bent  his 
st«p8  westward. 
^m       Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  reader  of  this  story  takes  the  faintest 
^Bnterest  in  the  history  of  Connt  Andreas  Eromeski.     But  that  is  not  his 
^Hbnlt,  nor  ought  he  to  suffer  for  it.     No  doubt  there  were  some  far  away 
^Pk  Caspia  who  did  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  him  ;  and  there  is  cer- 
H^ainly  no  doubt  but  that  Count  Andreas  Kromeski's  own  head,  whether  the 
reader  may  care  about  it  or  no,  was  very  dear  indeed  to  Connt  Andreas 
Eromeski.     So,  for  once,  he  shall  be  taken  nt  his  own  valuation,  and 
stand  in  the  place  of  hero :  which,  after  all,  ho  deserves  quite  as  much 
u  anybody  else  deserves  it. 

Connt  Andreas,  then,  who  spent  his  mornings  in  his  room  at  the 
Caspian  Embassy,  his  afternoons  in  lounging  about,  and  his  evenings  at 
tbe  theatre,  was  getting  anxious  and  rather  impatient.  The  day  was 
drmwiog  oneomfortably  near  when  the  Czar  must  have  either  the  Emerald 
'  his  envoy's  head.  But  Mr.  Grode,  to  whom  he  was  always  sending 
notes  by  special  messengers,  consoled  him  always  by  assuring  him 
liat  he  need  have  no  fear :  that  on  the  fourteenth  of  October  the  jewel 
fthoold  b«  in  his  hands.  He  was  bound  to  take  Mr.  Grode's  word  for  all 
th«  drcomstanees,  without  seeking  legal  advice  or  guidance  :  for,  be  it 
remembered,  secrecy  was  of  the  essence  of  the  negotiation.  Not  even  the 
piau  ambassador  himself,  who  was   only  accredited  to  the  Court  of 
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St.  James's,  vras  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  Envoy  Extnordinaiy 
and  Minister  PlonipotcnliatT  who  had  been  accredited  to  the  hooae  of 
Cronstoun  and  Crauslonn. 

I  have  in  my  possession  certain  secret  memoirs  of  the  Conrt  of  Caspia, 
vhich  would  throw  much  light  on  the  whole  aOair,  and  explain  pretty 
fully  how  it  was  that  this  difKcnlt  and  delicate  negotiation  hnd  been 
entrusted  to  Count  Andreas.  These,  or  parts  of  these,  may  one  day  see 
the  light :  but,  for  the  present,  the  subject  would  form  too  long  a  digres- 
sion. So  1  will  content  myself  with  saying  that,  on  this  fourteenth  of 
October,  the  Count  sat  in  his  room,  with  his  watch  in  his  band,  waiting 
for  the  hour  that  was  to  bring  Mr.  Grodo. 

It  was  ■very  near — terribly  near.  1  am  not  sure  that  the  Cousl  did 
not  by  anticipation  feel  the  hard  block  pressing  against  his  windpipe,  and 
the  wind  about  his  ears  caused  by  the  descending  steel.  At  all  events,  the 
perspiration  was  standing  in  beads  upon  his  brow,  and  his  hand  tremhleil 
as  if  he  had  spent  the  night  btfore  in  drinking  brandy — as  very  likely  hu 
Lad,  for  the  Caspians  are  steady  drinkers. 

The  Count's  watch  was  a  chronometer,  set  in  jewels  and  bearing  a 
miniature  of  the  late  Czarina.  It  stood  at  fire  minutes  to  twelve.  The 
firbt  of  the  fiTo  minutes  passed :  it  was  an  hour.  The  second  :  it  was  ft 
day.  The  third :  it  was  a  week — the  fourth,  a  month — the  fifth,  a  year. 
Had  there  been  a  sixth,  it  would  have  been  a  century.  But  then  tha 
clock  struck  ;  and  at  the  first  stroke  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  At 
the  twelfth,  ih.  Grodo  was  in  the  room.  The  Count  gave  a  great  sigh  of 
reUef,  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  cambric  handkerchief. 

"  With  English  pnnctuuUly  I  "  be  exclaimed  gaily,  rising  and  advAaciag 
towards  Mr.  Grode  with  ctl'usion.  "  You  have  the  Emerald '?  Bnthnshl 
speak  softly — walls  have  cars — particularly  those  of  an  Embassy." 

l^Ir.  Grode  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a  casket,  not  very  unlike  in 
form  that  which  had  held  poor  Nathan  Levi's  demolished  idol,  but  nuwle 
of  wrought  iron,  and  fastened  with  a  padlock,  lie  retained  it,  however, 
in  his  hand,  though  the  Count  extended  his  eagerly. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "this  is  yours  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  signed." 

"  English  caution  t  "  said  the  Count.  "Well,  I  shall  not  haTo  loog 
to  wait.  Hero  it  is,  drawn  up  in  French  and  English.  It  only  Wftnts 
signatures  and  witnesses.     You  are  provided  with  witnesses  ?  " 

"  I  appointed  two  gontlvmcn  from  a  solicitor's  office  to  meet  mo  hen 
at  twelve.     They  are  arrived,  I  know." 

"  Then  we  will  aiGx  our  names  at  once — ^you,  Monsicar,  on  tho  part 

of  the  representatives  of  Iho  c/-(/<  )•«/(<  bouse  of  f"        '  •  ."  -ij 

I  un  that  of  my  august  and  imperial  Master.     V  ' 

[IMBWS  at  oDCo:    two  undcr-scorutoriea  of   tha  Legation  will    act  for 

ftntao." 

"  Patdon  mc — I  shonld  hke  to  run  my  ayo  over  tbo  cnntnu^L" 

"  Ob,  by  all  means, '  mil  '  rclcssly.  I  ira» 

forjtfcttjUR  —you  remind  mo   i  „      jnsl  as  :i  rai,  In 
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no.     Yon  irjU  not  object  to  the  examination  of  on  expert  ? 
it  was  ono  of  tbo  tenns  of  the  trealy." 
'  By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Grodo  in  bis  tarn. 

'  I  brought  one  with  me,  sworn  to  secrcsy."  He  threw  the  parchment 
casket,  80  iis  to  hide  it,  and  then  summoned  a  porter  of  the 
sj.  It  gorgooua  being  in  an  embroidered  pelisse,  a  tall  fur  cap,  high 
boots,  and  wearing  a  long  sabre,  to  whom  he  epoke  a  few  words  in  an 
mJmown  tongno.  Then  he  threw  the  docamcnt  over  to  Mr.  Grode,  who 
began  to  go  through  it  carcfolly,  comparing  it,  as  he  read,  with  a  copy  of 
the  draft  that  he  had  broaght  with  him. 

After  a  minute  or  two,  there  entered  a  tall  man  of  stately  and  dignitlcd 
beariDg,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  wearing  a  robe  and  tall  cap  sack  as 
form  the  costume  of  Armenians  in  Eastern  countries. 

"  Mr.  Grodo,"  said  the  Count,  politely.  "  lot  me  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  to  you  the  excellent  Monsieur  Michael  Gregorius,  from  Bassora, 
who  knows  more  about  jewels  than  any  man  in  the  world.  Michael,"  he 
said,  iforuing  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  casket,  "I  am  going  to  test  your 
knowledge.     Where  is  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar  ?  " 

"  Ail  the  world  knows,  your  Excellency,  that  it  is  in  the  crown  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Czar  of  Caspia." 

E"  Then  all  the  world  is  wrong.     Did  you  ever  see  it  there  ?  " 
"  Thirty-five  years  ago  I  saw  it  at  the  coronation  of  his  Imperial 
JCfgosty  the  late  Czar." 
"  And  should  you  know  it  if  you  saw  it  again  ?  " 
"  Saint  Sophia !  I  should  think  so.     There  is  not  another  stone  like  it 
in  the  world.     It  is  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth." 
"  Behold  it,  then,"  said  the  Count,  taking  from  the  casket,  and  handing 
to  the  expert,  a  stone  to  all  outward  seeming  as  lUco  poor  Nathan's  piece 
rcf  paate  as  a  pea  is  like  a  pea.    "  ^Vhere  do  you  think  it  is  now  ?   Michael, 
ffon  bold  in  your  hands  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar.     It  will  be  a 
thought  for  you  to  rejoice  in  when  you  are  old." 

"  Most  blessed  Sophia!  "  exclaimed  the  expert,  talcing  it  up  tenderly, 
and  gazing  into  it  with  reverential  eyes.  "  It  is  indeed  an  emerald,  if 
tbis  indeed  bo  the  Great  Ememid  of  Kandahar." 

'•  Please  to  certify  to  that  effect.    By  our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Seas,  but 
have  done  a  good  day's  work!     Why  do  yon  not  write  ?  "  he  continued 
trnpatiently  to  the  expert,  who  was  absorbed  in  the  stone,  as  if  ho  could 
b«ftr  to  let  it  go  from  his  hands. 

"  Why,  it  is  worth  millions  of  piastres — yes,  hnndrods  of  millions. 
Are  you  sure,  Excellency,  that  this  is  the  Great  Emerald  ?  " 

•  Sure  ?     Why,  what  lustre — what  depth — what  marvellous  play  of 
it — what  colour " 

'  Does  Tour  Excellency  order  me  to  certify  that  this  is  the  stone  ?  " 

•  Why,  in  the  name  of  the  fiend,  yes.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

•  WoU,  Ihon,  I  will  certify." 

•  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 
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"  Yoor  Excellency  docs  not  order  me  ?     He  wishes  to  be  sktisfied  ?" 

"  Of  course.  'NATiy  else  did  I  have  you  here  ?  Great  heaven  !  "  ha 
cried  out,  with  an  agonizing  presentiment,  "  do  you  doubt  ?  Wish  to  be 
satisfied,  indeed  I  I  should  think  so  I  Don't  yon  know  that  if  that  is  not 
the  real  stone,  I  shall  lose  my  head  7  " 

The  expert  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  I  am  soriy  to  disappoint  yoni 
Excellency,  but " 

«'  Well  ?  , 

"  It  is  not  the  stone.     It  is  not  a  stone  at  all." 

The  Count  sprang  from  his  scat  with  a  bound.     Mr.  Grode,  who  «M 
examining  tho  parchment,  and  had  not  understood  the  foreign  langoage  in 
which  this  conversation  had  been  carried  on,  looked  up,  startled. 
•    "  Saints  and  angels  1  "  cried  out  the  Count  to  the  lattor.    "  Do  job 
hear  what  he  says  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  Caspian.     No.    TSliat  does  he  say  7  " 

"  That  you  are  a  /nuMnirc,  Monsieur  Grode ;  a  liar,  a  swindler." 
Cciiainly,  Caspian  politeness  did  not  seem  to  extend  very  far  below  tha 
skin. 

"  What  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.  Grode,  starting  up  in  his  tuni. 

"  He  says  that  you  have  tried  to  palm  ofi'  upon  me  a  false  stone  ;  tbjtt 
this  is  no  more  an  emerald  than  you  are  an  honest  man." 

Mr.  Grode  also  grew  pale.  "  Prove  it,"  he  said,  contcmijtuouilv. 
"  And  yon  may  tell  Mr.  Gregorius  that  he  is  an  ignoramus  and  a  humbug. 
I'll  get  a  hundred  good  men  as  understands  stones " 

"  Michael  Gregorius  is  never  wrong.  But  you  may  have  your  haodi«d, 
if  you  please.     I  will  send  for  them." 

But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  this  did  not  seem  to  meet  Mr.  Grode's 
news. 

"  No,"  ho  said,  "  one  needn't  have  the  a^r  all  over  tho  town.  I  know 
something  about  testing  stones  myself,  and  ought  to,  seeing  how  long  I'to 
been  in  the  trade." 

"  Have  you  never  tested  this  ?  " 

"  Never.     I  knew " 

"  Then  we'll  have  it  tested  now.  Michael,  Mr.  Orodc  says  yoa  are  b 
charlatan  and  a  fuol." 

The  solemn  face  of  the  Armenian  kindled  into  wrath.  "  We  shall  8cc." 
he  said. 

Yes,  Mr.  Grode's  emerald  was  as  false  as  Nathan  Levi's.     There 
expressing  the  Count's  rage.    Firat  of  all  he  vented  it  on  tho  ei 
throwing  tho  stono  at  his  head,  and  litcrnllj  thrusting  him  from  the  : 
Then  ho  took  np  a  pistol,  held  it  at  Mr.  Grodo's  head,  and  said  :  "  Co 
what  you  have  done  with  the  Emerald,  or  yoa  are  a  dead  man." 

It  need  f         ■    '■>  said  that  Mr.  Grodo,  1    '  ■  oowa 

also;  at  lent-  m  accordance  with  a  ^'  .a  I,  for 

tlic  most  part,  ha^-o  found  true.     He  louked  at  the  door,  but  the  Coast 
saw  tho  look,  and  placed  himself  in  tho  road. 
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"  It  U  no  use  calling  for  help,"  said  the  latter.  "  I  mean  to  shoot 
I  joa.     I  may  as  well  be  hanged  in  England  as  beheaded  in  Caspia.     So 

(o&fesB,  on  your  knees,  or " 

A  click  of  the  pistol  completed  his  sentence  eloquently. 
"  On  yonr  knees,  /rtirij;i  /" 
Mr.  Giode,  trembling  all  over,  fell  on  his  knees. 
"Confess!" 

"  My  lord  yonr  Excellency,  I  have  nothing  to  confess.     I  am  deceived 
as  much  as  yon.     I  am  the  dape  of  the  swindler.     Good  Lord  1 " 
'  Then  say  your  prayers." 
^'  I'll  toll  your  highness  the  whole  story.     But  I  can't,  if  you  put  the 

80  near.     I'm  a  honest  British  morchant." 
"  And  I'm  a  Count  of  Caspia  ;  and  I  never  found  an  honest  merchant 
^^in  all  my  days." 

^B       "  lU  tell  you  the  story.    It  was  a  Jew  named  Levi " 

■       «'  Ah  !  a  Jew  I  " 

^P       "  Well,  he  had  the  stone.     Your  Excellency,  I  o£fcred  to  buy  it  off 

"  WeO  ?  " 

"  He  wouldn't  soil  at  no  price.  " 

"  What  did  yon  offer  him  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  thousand  guineas." 

"  Bah !     Pray,  are  honest  British  merchants  in  the  habit  of  offering 

ae  piastre  for  what  is  worth  fifty  ?     And  do  they  expect  Jews  to  take 

Ixach  An  offer  ?    Well  I    So  you  thought  you  would  copy  it  ?    An  ingenious 

idea,  truly.     ^Vhat  commission  did  you  give  the  Jew  ?     St.  Nicephoms  ! 

rhat  rascals  I  " 

"  On  my  oath,  I  did  no  such  thing.     I — borrowed  it." 

"  Borrowed  it  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  disappoint  your  Excellency." 

"  What,  in  the  fiend's  name,  do  you  moan  ?  "  Mr.  Grode.  felt  the 
'^cold  steel  of  the  barrel  against  his  forehead.     "  Yon  have  the  real  stone, 

tthen  ?  " 
'*  That  is  the  only  stone  I  have,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  man." 
"  Do  you  mean  the  Jew  cheated  yon  ■     That  he  lent  you  a  piece  of 
paste,  instead  of  the  real  stone  ?     That  may  bo.     But  that  he  lent  it  you 
Ear  nothing — no.     You  must  have  told  him  why  you  wanted  it :  he  must 
baTo  known  that  it  was  he,  not  you,  who  ought  to  be  paid." 

"  It  was  not  his — he  had  no  right  to  hold  it.    As  I  live,  it  belonged 

to  me — at  least  to " 

•♦  You  are  drowning  yourself  in  lies.     Where  is  the  Jew  ?  " 
"  It  is  tnio  I  borrowed  it.     It  was  the  only  way  I  could  get  it 
Uj." 

^Vh«re  is  the  Jew  ?  "     Again  the  barrel  pressed  coldly  against  the 
l^of  ]^Ir.  Grode. 

it  know,  on  the  word  of  a " 
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"You  do  know." 

"  Oa  my  soul,  I  will  toll  yon  oU.  It's  no  good  going  to  the  Jott. 
He — didn't  know  I  borrowed  it.  I  knew  he  bad  it,  or,  at  least,  that 
damned  thing  I  bronght  you " 

"  So  you  stole  it  ?  " 

"  I  knew  where  he  kept  it,  and  took  what  wasn't  hia.  Curse  him  ! 
How  should  I  know  that  he  kept  a  false  stone  for  a  blind  ?  " 

'*  And  how  did  you  know  where  ho  kept  it  ?  " 

"  Ho  used  to  look  at  it  at  night,  and  then  hide  it  in  the  floor." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  His  room  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  window  bad  no  curtaio! 
I  had  happened  to  be  passing  by,  and " 

The  Count  pnt  up  the  pistol.  "  Monsieur  the  honest  man,"  be  mid, 
with  a  wintry  sort  of  smile,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  candour.  You 
are  a  thief,  that  is  clear ;  but  it  is  clear  you  did  not  intend  to  cheat  me. 
That  is  an  accident,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  A  gentleman  is  bound  to 
apologize,  even  to  a  thief,  when  he  is  in  the  wrong.  But,  by  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar,  I  swear  that,  if  you  do  not  at  once  take  me  to  the  Jew,  I 
will  throw  secrecy  to  the  winds,  and  give  yon  in  custody  on  a  chat^  of 
housebreaking  this  very  day— /oi  rftr  ijenlilhomme  !  There.  And,  first  of 
all,  pnt  on  paper  what  you  have  told  me  ;  and  mind — the  truth.  I  am 
on  the  track  now,  and  you  know  best  whether  or  no  it  will  pay  yon  to 
lie.  Or,  stay — I  will  put  it  down  for  you."  He  took  pen  and  paper,  and 
sat  down  to  write,  first  taking  caro  to  lock  the  door  and  to  give  a  look  to 
his  pistol.     "  First  of  all,  what  is  the  name  of  the  Jew  ?  " 

"  Nathan  Levi." 

"  What  is  he  ?  " 

"  A  broker — a  dealer." 

"  In  stones?  " 

"  In  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  How  did  he  got  hold  of  the  stone  ?  " 

'*  He  bought  it  at  a  sale." 

"  What  I  the  property  of  my  august  master  sold  at  a  sale  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  one  knew  it  was  sold.  In  fact,  it  bad  been  hidden  in  the 
iJramo  of  a  picture.     Levi  bought  the  picture." 

"  And  found  the  stone  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  And  what  makes  you  suppose  so  ?  " 

"  Well.  I  know  it.    You  see " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Yon  Rcc,  old  Mr.  Cranstoun,  who  advanced  the  money  on  tbe  i 
iras  a  very  careful  man.  Ho  was  always  thinking  things  might  go  wroi^, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  loan  might  got  abroad.  Yon  know  bo  had 
bound  himself  to  Rocrccy.  So,  thinking  that  no  one  would  ever  find  \\ 
bat  himself,  if  he  hid  it  in  an  old  pi<:ture-freme,  ho  put  it  there  witb  Li» 
oim  hando,  nnd  never  told  a  soul.     Ho  tried  nil  ho  could  whon  on  bia 
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^dMlh-bed  to  tell  his  son  ;  but  no  one  eonid  make  ontwbat  ho  was  saying, 
'  else  tbotight  be  was  wanclcring  in  his  mind.     Yonr  Excellency  knows 
Ibat,  afUr  he  died,  no  interest  was  ever  paid,  so  no  one  could  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter." 

"  And  how  came  you  to  know  all  this  ?  " 
*•  1  happened  to  know."  * 

"  So  it  seems — but  how  ?  " 

"  I  happened  to — well,  I  happened  to  be  by  when  Mr.  Cranstoun  put 
stono  away." 

"  I  see ;  and  yon  allowed  the  sale  to  proceed  ?  You  neyer  told  a  word 
'of  this  to  any  one  ?  " 

•'  Yoor  ExceUency,  I  will  be  open  with  you." 
"  If  yoa  please."  His  eye  glanced  at  the  piHtol. 
^^  "  It  was  all  out  of  consideration  for  his  Majesty.  I  knew  how  important 
^Hit  «M  u  no  one  ofaould  know.  I  didn't  even  tell  young  Mr.  Cranstonn, 
^Vas  is  %  hAre-bmined  young  fool,  who'd  go  prating  it  nil  over  Loudon.  So 
^P  I  did  what  I  could  to  save  the  stone  by  outbidding  the  Jew.  I  went  up  to 
eighty-five  thousand,  and  then  had  to  let  it  go." 

"  Mr.  Grode,  you're  a  greater  rogue  than  I  took  you  for.     I  don't 
M        Uiink  yon  were  willing  to  advance  eighty-five  thousand  out  of  consideration 
^B  (or  any  one  but  yourself.     The  devil  take  all  this  secrecy  t     I'd  better 
^H  bive  gone  to  a  lawyer.     But  the  Jew — how  did  he  know  ?  " 
^U        "  That,  apoD  my  soul,  I  don't  know." 

1^^         "  Well,  we'll  ask  him  about  that.     Meanwhile,  we'll  follow  your  story. 
Sa  you  oflfured  him  a  hundred  thousand  ?  " 

"  Yos,  twenty  thousand  more  than  be  gave.     I  couldn't  tell  him  why, 
^vOf  coarse  ;  so  the  offer  was  a  fair  one." 
^B        "  Yes,  to  you.     And  he  wouldn't  part  with  it  ?  " 

^B       "  So  yon  stole  it  ?  " 

^H       Mr.  Grode  did  not  answer. 

^H        "  How  did  you  enter  his  bouse  ?  " 

^H       "  Through  the  window  of  the  back  room." 

^V        "  At  what  hour  ?  " 

^H        "  Five  in  the  evening."  • 

PB        "  When  you  know  bo  would  be  out — that  the  promises  would  be  clear  ? 

'^  XiMj  put  down  that  ?     Very  well.     Was  it  dark "?  ' 

^^       "  It  wasn't  light." 

^B       "  On  what  dny  ?  " 

^^K       Mr.  Grode  named  the  very  day  on  which  Nathan   Levi,  on  reluming 

^^^Otcc,  had  found  the  trap-door  suspiciously,  though  ever  so  slightly,  dis- 

^^pQrbed.     Then,  in  answer  to  the  Count's  questions,  he  told  how  ho  had 

^^pound  the  supposed  Mone  that  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  how  Levi  him- 

^■*elf  wag  in  custody  for  having  attempted  fo  palm  off  a  false  stone  upon  him. 

^H       "It  fie<nr8  to  mc,"  s^iid  Ibc  Count,  "that  this  is  a  cifeo  of  the  biter 

^Hbit.     So  old  Mr.  Cranstoun  was  a  very  careful  man,  you  say  ?  " 

^B    Tou  atxTX.— Ko.  162.  12. 
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"  Very  carefol." 

"  And  very  nervous  about  the  stone  ?  " 

"  Ridiculously  nervous." 

"  Not  nt  all  ridiculously.     And  he  knew  thai  you  tnew  ?  " 

•'  Certainly." 

"  Caught  you  peeping,  eh  ?  " 

"  Your  Excellency,  I " 

"  Never  peep  ?  Oh,  of  course  not.  Anyhow,  he  knew  thai  you  knew. 
And  do  you  think  he  tvouhl  lot  the  L'merald  remain  in  thr  framt  a  momnil 
lifter  he  had  kicked  you  out  of  the  room  I  Imhecilt !  If  the  Jew  could  use 
an  imitation  stone  for  a  blind,  so  could  be." 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  even  to  allude  to  Mr.  Grodo's  feelings  when 
this  palpable  way  of  accounting  for  the  whole  mystery,  so  far  as  be  was 
concerned,  was  so  palpably  set  before  him.  A  gross  nature  like  his  feels 
grossly  and  without  subtleties.  But,  if  be  had  been  in  a  rnge  with  others 
before,  it  may  be  well  imagined  in  what  a  rage  he  was  with  himself  now. 
He  was  not  much  afi-aid  of  the  Count's  threats  of  prosecution  for  house- 
breaking :  it  had  been  the  pistol  in  the  hands  of  an  nngry  borborion  thut 
had  frightened  him  into  candour.  But  to  feel  that  he,  Peter  Grode,  the 
sharp,  the  prudent,  the  practical  man  of  business,  had  been  so  self- deceived , 
was  grievously  hard  to  bear. 

"  And  now  sign  this  paper,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  lake  mo  to  the 
Jew.  We  must  get  at  the  bottom  of  this ;  though — "  He  sighed  and 
turned  pale.  "  But,  anj-how,  I  shall  not  be  unavenged.  This  piece  of 
paper,"  he  said,  shaking  Mr.  Grode's  written  and  signed  confession  in  his 
face,  "  will  be  enough  to  hang  you,  if  they  hang  thieves  in  England.  So 
come  ;  and  if  you  attempt  to  escape  me,  I  will  call  a  constable.  I  don't 
care  what  happens  now ;  and  if  I  can't  get  this  accursed  stone,  mv  nuinist 
and  imperial  master  and  all  bis  concerns  may  go  to  the  devU." 

And  80  it  came  to  pass  that  both  the  rivals  found  themselri^  ia 
custody :  the  one  in  that  of  the  law,  the  other  in  that  of  Count  Asdraas 
Kromeski. 


chapter  xxl 

In   Bow   Stee  et. 

The  Count  drew  Mr.  Grode's  arm  within  his  in  a  friendly  mumar.     Bat 
his  words  were  not  quite  so  friendly. 

"  You  are  a  tall  and  a  big  man,"  he  said  ;  "but  yon  have  too  Baneb 
flesh  to  bo  very  active.  I  am  as  tall  as  yon  are,  and  I  should  say  aboui 
twice  as  active,  and  four  limes  as  strong.  I  have  also  placed  my  ptatol 
in  my  right-hand  pocket,  so  aa  to  be  ready  at  ai>  >ud,  is 

my  own  lifi>  is  nut  worth  throe  wtaks'  purchase  '  TTiind 

taking  yours  aB  woU,  though  in  the  opt-n  street  and  in  the  open  d« 
I  adviso  yon  to  take  mc  at  once  to  this  Jew,  and  to  take  neither  Iv  ,      r 
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toDgnc  nor  to  jonr  heels.     It  is  clear  that,  wherever  the  stone  may  be 
now,  the  Jew  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair.     So  let  me  have  no  more 

delaj,  or " 

Mr.  Orode  was  of  the  same  opinion — at  least,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
wisdom  of  sabmjttbg  to  eircnmstances.  The  Count's  superior  strength 
wu  sufficiently  pro%'cd  by  the  way  in  which  ho  held  his  arm,  as  if  in  a 
Tie« ;  and  he  was  cowed,  besides,  and  mortified  even  into  feeling  himself 
to  bo  A  thief  and  a  cur. 

Jnst  then  an  empty  hansom  cab  happened  to  be  passing,  which  the 

Connt  hailed.    "  Get  in,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Grode,  rongbly.    "  Where  to  ?  " 

ThcT  started  off  at  a  good  pace,  for  the  Connt  had  taken  care  to 

,  a  cab  drawn  by  a  horee  something  above  the  average  of  cab-horses 

point  of  promise,  until  they  arrived  at  that  door  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 

behind  which  have  been  performed  so  many  fragmentary  scenes 

audies  more  complex,  and  of  trngcdies  more  deep,  than  behind  even 

bose  of  the  two  great  theatres  that  lie  within  a  stono's-throw  of  it,  and 

hat  profess  to  represent  the  history  of  the  English  stage.     The  glories  of 

ke  Utter  mast  yield  to  those  of  that  theatre  whose  door-keepers  ore  the 

opolitftn  Police,  and  whose  stage-manager  is  the  magistrate  sitting  in 

wnall  court  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

Beside  this  door,  as  if  they  were  play-bills,  hung  advertisements  of 

ir-"     '  "Mrcn,  absconding  swindlers,  and  rewards  for  murder;  and  two 

f  J  :  were  standing  talking  to  each  other  idly  at  the  door.     To  these, 

Mr.  Grode,  nnder  the  direction  of  his  captor,  addressed  himself.     He  had 

had  some  intention  of  asking  for  their  assistance  on  his  own  behalf ;  but 

the  Count  never  ceased  to  retain  his  arm,  even  in  descending  from  the 

I  r  ■ '  the  pressure  of  the  pistol-barrel,  which  he  still  felt  upon  his 

'  I  .  flcrvcd  as  a  magic  seal  to  bind  his  will. 

After  some  little  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of  delay,  they  were  conducted 
>  the  cell  of  Nathan  Levi. 

"  Here  yon  are,  sir,"  said  the  policeman  who  acted  as  their  guide. 
'  I've  seen  a  good  many  ugly  customers,  and  a  good  many  queer  cns- 
Bcrs,  in  my  day,  but  this  here  Jew  is  the  ugliest  and  the  queerest  of 
cm  all — and  that's  saying  a  good  deal.     Ho  has  been  wise  enough  to 
bold  his  tongue,  though;  and  it's  my  belief  as  the  "gaols  would  have 
precious  little  to  do  if  parties  would  hold  their  tongues  when  they're 
Dk.     Ue  hasn't  said  a  word  since  he's  been  in,  but  just  sat  down  on 
it  bench  where  you  see  him  now.     Levi,  here's  two  gentlemen  to  see 

BO." 

His  two  vLsitfifF  looked  towards  the  bench  that  formed  the  whole 
/oraitare  of  the  coll  in  \\-hich  the  prisoner  had  to  wait  tiQ  next  morning. 
tnthju)  Levi  was  sitting  upon  it,  or  rather  half  lying  upon  it,  as,  accord- 
'  1. ,  he  had  sat  ever  since  ho  had  been  in  custody  ;  but 
Ki  ifrown  deaf  as  well  as  dumb. 
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CnAPTEIt  XXII.  ^B 

Odt  or  Cow  Strekt — or  ANYvrnERE.  ^^| 

IIuw,  indeed,  should  Lo  have  been  anything  else  but  damb  ?  Men  ere 
out  with  pain,  but  are  for  the  most  part  silent  when  thej  have  received  a 
mortal  blow. 

And  what  blow  can  be  more  mortal  than  this,  that  a  man  should  in 
one  moment  of  time  discover  that  ho  has,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
sacrificed  himself,  body  and  life  and  soul,  to  what  he  considered  abso- 
lutely beautiful  and  absolutely  true,  and  that  the  object  of  his  sacrifice 
was  all  the  while  a  gross  and  obvious  Lie,  that  he  might  himself  have  laid 
bare  at  any  moment  had  ho  not  been  self-deceived.  The  case  is  all  the 
stronger  when  the  man  is  of  a  coarse  and  narrow  nature  which  has  hitherto 
caused  him  to  live  only  for  selfish  and  sordid  ends,  and  when  the  idol  for 
which  he  has  given  up  his  natural  life  is  the  first  and  only  idea  of  infinitfl 
truth  and  infinite  beauty  that  has- ever  been  borne  in  upon  his  soul.  Still 
harder  and  more  terrible  still  is  the  blow,  when  not  only  is  the  idol  some 
tangible  and  visible  thing,  appealing  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch  aa  well 
as  to  the  spirit,  but  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  harmonize  the  old  and  sordid 
life  with  the  life  that  is  new  and  sublime. 

The  hosts  of  glorious  spirits,  the  divine  visions,  the  universal  songs 
that  he  had  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  jewel  fairies  of  the  Great 
Emerald  of  Kandahar,  had  thus  proved  to  be  mocking  dreams  of  his  own 
miserable  soul  over  a  piece  of  paste  worth  eighteenpence.  Yes,  that 
eighlcenpcuce  was  not  the  most  painless  part  of  the  sting,  and  made  bis 
soul's  tragedy  still  more  terrible  by  mocking  it  with  farce,  covering 
despair  itself  with  contempt,  and  shame  with  ridicule. 

What  to  a  lover  is  his  mistress,  what  to  a  patriot  is  his  country,  what 
lo  a  martyr  is  his  god — such  had  this  thing  been  to  Nathan  Levi.  For 
its  sake  he  bud  delivered  himself  up,  rejoicing  in  the  sacrifice,  to  the 
giants  of  Poverty  and  Scorn,  and  to  the  commission  of  that  nameless  and 
unnatural  sin  that  consists  in  a  man's  denying  and  casting  off  that  commoB 
human  uatare  which  gives  him  the  name  and  the  duties  of  a  man.  By 
the  possession  of  what  be  had  deemed  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  WMllh( 
ho  had  been  king,  high-priest — nay,  the  universe  itself  bad  been  his  tomfJo 
and  his  throne  :  by  the  sudden  discovery  of  its  worthiesssess,  bo  h*d 
found  himself  in  the  grasp  of  Mcphistopbeles,  the  mocking  ilcud.  The 
mi(>1rcs3  had  proved  false,  the  country  a  fiction,  and  the  giid  n  fftish. 
From  the  transport  of  possession  he  had  passed  into  the  iti'.  of 

worship,  and  from  the  intoxication  of  worsbip  into  the  rer>  ....,••  -^^ 
depth  of  love — he  had  come  to  hold  by  the  sublime  Emerald  tot  its  own 
anbUme  sake,  not  for  t'  '  1  I  hriag. 

lie  would  not  iiavn  ]<.>  i  .TnineiB 

~  ho  would  have  t-arrivd  it  with  bim  to  the  stake  rutbiir  'ito 

other  hands.    And  ret,  fool  that  L«  had  been,  he  had  pckriiu  mui  r.  i><r  iha 
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M.i(«  of  a  w«rJ  and  smile,  only  to  learn  that  he  h.nl  already  thrown  away 
all  his  worship  and  all  hia  lovo,  even  his  whole  self,  upon  what  was,  in 
inilh,  fur  less,  tir  more  worthless,  than  the  emptiest  dream  that  over 
passed  for  a  momcut  across  a  crazj*  brain.  He  might,  at  least,  have  been 
left  to  his  Bolf-doluedcm  :  but  even  that  baseless  support  he  had  cut  away 
vith  his  own  hondti. 

There  is  a  gr(r.it  deal  in  all  this  that  is  comic  enough  and  even  ridioa- 
1  >us  enonph.  The  idea  of  a  faidcona  old  inonoy-lcnder  who  could  not 
ripen  his  lips  wilhont  committing  high  treason  against  the  English  tongne, 
irho  was  earsed  from  his  cradle  with  the  most  anpoctic  and  contemptible 
of  all  the  passions — that  of  gi-eed — who  had  not  a  thought  or  feeliug  that 
was  not  of  self  alone,  bowing  down  like  any  slave  to  romance  before  a  toy 
because  it  represented  to  him  the  whole  beauty  of  the  universe,  and  then 
waking  to  despair  because  it  turned  out  to  be  ouly  worth  eightoenpence, 
Mid  finding  it  no  longer  beautiful  because  it  was  no  longer  true,  is  certainly 

pmcwhat  grotesque  for  tragedy.     IJut well,  I  need  not  continue  :  the 

eaJar  will  know  as  well  as  I  myself  what  I  would  say.  In  real  life  things 
tragic  to  a  man's  own  self  almost  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are 
oteeqne  to  others. 
H*  did  not  take  into  account  his  hideousness  ;  he  did  not  think  of 
kims<>lf  as  that  Block-subject  for  sarcasm,  a  money-lender ;  he  did  not 
uow  that  hia  bad  grammar  and  his  Uebrew  accent  wore  food  for  foolish 
togfater  ;  h«  was  not  ashamed  of  his  greed  any  more  than  the  profligate 
[led  of  his  more  poetical  thougli  equally  contemptible  passions, 
not  despise  his  own  insliuct  of  self-love:  if  he  had  thought  about 
at  all,  ha  would  have  considered  it  aa  an  instinct  in  which  all  men 
Ht  did  not  regard  as  a  mere  toy  a  jewel  worth  six  millions  of 
ounds.  And  so  he  could  not,  as  a  wise  man  should  do,  laugh  at  the 
itr  of  his  dream  and  lei  it  go.  Though  but  a  dream,  it  had  left  ita 
cts  behind — the  terrible  effects  of  a  rciiction  of  hopeless  remorse. 
Bat,  worst  of  all,  the  self-evolved  spirits  whom  he  had  fondly  believed 
1  genii  of  truth  and  of  beauty  did  not,  because  their 
-il,  cease  their  soug.  They  but  took  their  true  guise, 
!  in  flie  place  of  the  jewel,  fairies  stood  forth  in  the  shape  of  mocking 
nps,  faxbioned  in  his  own  image,  to  din  their  chorus  into  his  cars,  so  that 
^«  could  see  no  other  sight  and  hear  no  other  sound.  How  should  ho 
lie  coustalilos  of  Bow  Street  about  these  things  ?  While  they 
im  B£  a  sullen  criminal,  ho  was,  in  truth,  wandering  about 
[Ijr  Ui  that  region  of  hell  wherein  a  man's  lost  illusions  and  perished 
rl  of  the  Enmenides.  And  so  did  his  lost  illusions  and 
arge  him  with  snakes  for  thongs,  while  the  accusalionh' 
old  Judith,  more  true  than  she  hud  known,  pierced  him  like  arrowH, 
bJ  th6  face  of  Felicia  looked  on  him  once  more,  but  without  a  word  and 
itbout  a  smile — the  face  of  a  messenger  of  truth,  indeed,  whose  touch 
had  dtftmchautcd  the  palace  of  his  especial  Morgana,  but  not  that  of  a 
enper  of  uii!rrv  (my  lUijre. 
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Wo  hove  led  thee  from  earthly  pUces, 

We  have  borne  thee  to  heights  sfor : 
We  have  taught  thcc  what  the  grace  U 

Ofsan,  anil  diood,  and  star  : 
Wo  hare  bron^'ht  thee  licfon:  the  faoM 

Of  impossible  things  that  arc. 

Wc  liBve  given  to  thy  sight  the  seeing 

Of  more  than  the  soul  may  see  : 
We  have  given  to  thy  life  the  being 

Of  more  tlion  a  man  may  be  : 
Wc  have  given  to  thy  hands  the  freeing 

Of  life  from  mortality. 

We  have  lureil  thee  nnto  a  heaven 

Than  heaven  it«elf  more  fair  : 
Unto  thee  have  wo  given 

The  kingdoms  of  the  air. 
And  nil  the  planeLi  seven, 

And  the  ronnd  ■world  everywhere. 

Wc  have  tlironcd  thee  on  hills  Elysinn, 

And  o'er  gods  have  crownM  thee : 
We  have  fed  thee  with  the  vision 

Of  more  than  may  ever  be  : 
We  have  mocked  thee  witli  derision, 

And  hurled  thee  into  the  wa  ! 

I  do  not,  of  coarse,  mean  to  say  that  Nathan  Le^n  hoanl  Iboso  vpry 
words  in  Lis  cars.  But  something  to  their  effect  he  did  hear,  and  a  great 
deal  more  hcsidcs.  And  even  as  one  dominant  note  had  ran  through  the 
whole  music  of  his  transcendent  dreams  and  blent  them  all  into  one 
harmony,  so  now  through  the  terrible  mnsic  of  his  waking  ran  the  same 
one  note — the  same,  only  changed  into  bitterness — 

We  have  mocked  thee  with  derision. 
And  hnrlcd  thcc  into  the  sea  I 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  constable  had  donbted  the  perfect  sanil 
hia  prisoner ;  thoagh  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  man  is  mad 
ho  bears  and  sees  what  other  men  may  not  hoar  or  see.     Bo  absorlicd 
ho  in  his  self-contempt  and  in  the  disuppointQicut  of  '  that 

neither  saw  nor  heard  the  entrance  of  his  visitors.     The  i  ;,  in'J 

impatience,  to  shake  him  by  the  shonlders  before  he  could  be  rot 
consciousness.     Even  then  ho  was  only  roused  into  torpor. 

But  this  rough  recall  to  life,  acting  upon  a  frame  worn  onl  by  bodilj 
privation  and  by  the  long  weight  of  dreams  too  large  and  too  hoary  Cor  ■ 
soul  like  his  to  boar,  had  the  effect  of  an  over-strong  blast  of  air  ttpoo  • 
lingeriog  spark  of  flame  that  leaps  nnder  it  into  suddea  Ufa  only  tba 
next  moment  to  l<r  '  for  over. 

"  Levi,"  begun  b>it  a  sruldon  cbango  in  iho  Jew's  Sua 

arrested  him. 

'' Shtina   Jthraclt"   (m<i    tii<-    nut  r.    t^iann-,    uogiiiiuiu{  the   proper 
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cjaealation  of  a  pioiu  and  orthodox  Jew  when  he  sees  the  end  of  all  things. 
\"  Shona  Ithrael /    The  shtone  igh  a  good  shtone." 

Ho  w«s  not  addressbg  the  Count,  though  the  latter  thought  so. 

"  Where  is  it,  then  ?    By  Saint  Nicephorus " 

"  And  I  shee  "im  now." 

And  so  he  turned  himself  over  upon  the  bench,  with  his  face  to  the 
w»U,  and  died,  simply  and  literally  of  a  broken  heart.  How  should  he 
not  die,  when  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar  wns  false,  and  yet  there 
msBoUung  in  the  whole  universe  but  the  Groat  Emerald  of  Kandahar? 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PeABL    AMD     EmEUALD. 

AxD  hare,  were  it  in  any  way  lawful,  I  would   bring  this  broken  and 

lentary  history  to  a  fitting  close.     I  do  not  protend  to  be  able  to 

the  story  of  Nathan  Levi  farther  than  this  ;  and,  though  I  chose  to 

elerate  Count  Andreas  Kromesky  to  temporary  rank,  yet  it  was  the  old- 

elothesman  who,  after  all,  was  certainly  my  true  hero.     But — unwillingly 

as  I  must  needs  admit  tho  fact — it  is  out  of  my  province  to  speculate 

whether  or  no  the  one  piece  of  self-sacrifice  that  indirectly  caused  his  death 

— for,  be  it  remembered,  if  he  had  sacrificed  all  that  was  true  and  real  to 

what  was  inherently  and  essentially  false,  he  had,  at  length,  sacrificed  the 

l^tfilse  in  its  turn  to  something,  some  one  feeling,  that  was  essentially  and 

^Bnhcrcatly  true — whether  this  one  piece  of  self-sacrifice,  I  say,  was  sufii- 

^ftiontly  groat  and  pure  to  compensate  for  all  errors,  and  to  admit  him  to 

^"prove  after  death  (which,  according  to  tho  Ilabbis,  redeems  from  all  evil), 

that  to  have  once  loved  something  for  its  own  sake,  though  it  bo  but  a 

liece  of  green  glass,  and  to  havo  sacrificed  what  he  loved,  was  not,  after 

ill,  to  have  lived  altogether  in  vain.     I  wish,  for  my  part,  to  think  that 

miserable  piece  of  man — who  had  somehow  managed  to  crawl  or 

ven  so  far  upward  as,  though  through  no  merit  of  his  own  and 

a  in  fancy,  just  to  toach  the  outer  hem  of  the  garment  of  beauty, 

and  to  Achieve,  though  but  in  intention,  a  harder  piece  of  self-sacrifice 

than  even  so  many  as  a  few  are  capable  of  achieving  ;  who,  thongh  from 

mixed  motives  enough,  had  brought  himself  to  give  up  what,  to  him,  was 

moro  than  life  for  the  sake  of  one  who  could  never  bo  anything  to  him 

J>ut  a  passing  smile — was  somuhow,  after  all,  a  gainer,  although  in  fact 

■is  dreams  were  but  illusions  and  his  sacrifice  barren  of  result.     But,  ns  I 

■tiTfl  said,  aU  this  is  beyond  my  province  ;  and  on  this  matter,  therefore, 

■rerj  one  must  think  as  he  will  or  can.    Certainly,  the  tionsformatiou  that 

Ibould  develop  a  winged  soul  out  of  such  a  chrj'salis  as  the  body  of  Nathan 

■ni.  mast  bo  groat  indeed;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  im- 

PBfcio  ? 

W    Bot  it  is  not  beyond  my  province  to  deal  with  those  who  were  still 
■Ting.     I  wish  it  were.     It  ii;.  unfortonately,  anything  but  difficult  to 
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BpeculaU  as  to  what  will  happen  when  two  unpractical  people  rnnrrj  tpJ 
lore,  live  exlrnvagantlT,  and  then  take  to  indulging  in  expensive  illDessew] 
The  morning  after  her  midnight  visitation,  Felicia  awoke — no,  not  awoke, 
for  to  awoko  one  must  have  E>lcpt,  and  she  had  not  slept — but  emerged 
apprehensively  from  her  fortress  to  £nd  that  the  ghosts  had  departed,  only 
to  leave  behind  them  the  presence  of  what,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
worse  than  a  legion  of  ghosts — that  is  to  say,  nothing.  The  daj  had 
come  at  last  when  the  cupboard  was  left  so  bare  that  even  Poverty  herself 
had  to  make  way  for  the  shadow  of  a  more  terrible  tenant  stilL  It 
makes  one  angry  to  have  to  speak  so  often  of  bodily  starvation  as  if  it 
were  the  greatest  of  all  human  ills  ;  but  so  long  as  men  and  women  have 
bodies  more  conspicuously  and  more  imperatively  than  souls,  so  it  mnsi 
be ;  and  perhaps  it  had  been  this  hideous  demon  who  hod  entered 
under  the  appropriate  guise  of  Nathan  Levi. 

Arthur  was  sound  asleep  when  she  pulled  away  her  barricade,  and,  not 
knowing  what  would  be  revealed  to  her  eyes,  gathered  her  onfiuishod  work 
together,  and  crept  on  tiptoe  into  the  naked  sitting-room,  through  whose 
uncurtained  and  blankly  staring  >nndow  the  dull  light  of  a  cold  and  rainy 
I  morning  was  finding  its  way.  It  was  indeed  fortunate,  she  felt,  that 
He  was  sleeping  and  unconscious ;  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  remain  so 
daring,  at  least,  the  first  of  their  foodless  days.  It  is  almost  strange 
that  she  did  not  feci  that  it  would  be  better  still  if  he,  or  she,  or  Loth, 
could  remain  sleeping  and  unconscious  for  ever.  Bat  even  now,  though, 
according  to  all  right,  she  ought  to  have  despaired,  she  did  not  sit  down 
in  despair.  Not  dum  spcm,  but  duni  amo,  riro — Love  will  cling  to  bare 
life,  even  when  hope  is  gone.  She  finished  her  work,  though  hor  swollen 
^  eyes  ached  and  throbbed  and  her  head  felt  ns  though  it  were  on  the  point 
of  bursting  in  pieces ;  and  then,  when  it  was  finished,  set  out  to  carry 
it  to  Madame  Comet,  who  gave  her,  not  money — for,  indeed,  the  debt,  by 
reason  of  advances,  lay  the  other  way — bat  a  cop  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of 
'bread  as  her  share  of  the  household  breakfast.  The  former  she  trx>k, 
simply  because,  from  its  nature,  she  could  not  carry  it  away ;  the  Utter 
she  secretly  slipped  into  her  pocket.  Then  she  retnmed,  end  fooDil 
Arthur  awake.  Uo  had  passed  through  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  and  wim 
culm  and  conscious,  though  ns  weak  ns  a  child. 

Then,  for  the  fu-bt  time  during  mnny  mouths,  sho  burst  into  teiVB — 
yos,  into  tears  of  joy !  Sho  welcomed  him  back  to  Btorration  as  though 
to  a  kingdom. 

He  was  luo  weak  to  talk  much  himself,  but  not  too  weak  to  listen  : 
[indeed,  fur  that  matter,  he  inslbtcd  on  heating  from  her  lipa  on  tho  spot 
the  whole  endless  stciry  of  how  ho  linU  been  ill,  nud  ho  refused  to  let  hiiaw 
self  rest  until  sho  had  pacified  him  by  lulling  him  hear  it  all.    Of  the  pvfl 
Lthat  sbc  had  pl/iyo<l,  of  her  own  toll  and  of  b  ^9 

uefl  In  a  grcttt  rxt^'ut  nniufarmcd  :  not  so  much   '  i^ 

pried  to  coucuul  from  him  whut  ithe  had  borno  fur  him  as  ticCAnse,  in  iter 
■hptJ  jojr  and  relief,  the  had  honestly  forgotten  all  bur  own  saffe 
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he  oonld  not  belp  seebg  how  cbnnged  ehe  was,  and  ascribed  thu 

Dge  to  iU  trne  oauso,  which,  io  bis  ejes,  rccdorcd  her  only  a  tboaBund 

aes  mare  beautiful  tbna  she  had  be<m  before.    And  so,  in  Imth,  she 

though  not  to  common  or  nnsympathotic  eyes.     In  spito  of  romance, 

woman,  not  even  a  heroine,  can  pass  through  many  weeks  of  extreme 

wearing  toil,  foarfnl  anxiet}*,  want  of  natural  rest,  hunger,  sleepless 

and  tearless  grief,  and  yet  retain  the  beauty  that  belongs  to 

Ith  and  yonth  and  happiness.     But  Felicia's  beauty,  never  so  very 

aderfal  eren  at  the  best  of  times,  had  always  been  of  the  spiritual  sort 

Itlbcr  than  of  the  material :  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  spiritual  sort  of 

not  seldom  finds  food  in  that  wherein  material  beauty  finds  poison. 

Bs  like  those  of  her  father  she  would  seem  to  have  grown  old  and 

1,  her  eyes  to  hare  lost  their  brighlness,  her  tints  their  purity,  and  her 

C8  their  grace  :  bnt  to  those  of  Arthur  her  beauty  had  become  trans- 

,  from  that  of  a  girl  into  that  of  nn  angel  of  helping  and  suil'ering.    It 

m&y  be  remembered  that  he  had  always  been  a  cultivator  of  the  ideals  nf 

those  early  Christian  painters  who  seemed  to  regard  the  attributes  of  earthly 

beauty  aa  siillying  their  conceptions  of  saints  and  angels.     And  now  the 

Pearl  of  pearls,  which  he,  through  love,  had  always  known  to  be  lying  in. 

_the  deep  sea  of  her  heart,  had,  by  unseen  hands,  been  brought  up  from 

■>  depths  and  displayed  openly  to  the   light  of  day.     Once  it  had  been 

DDtent  to  let  glimpses  of  its  Ught  shine  tlirongh  her  opnl  eyes  :  now  it  had 

ome  to  reveal  itself  so  clcnrly  in  every  deed  and  word  that  it  mattered  no 

Bore  whether  her  eyes  were  bright  or  clouded,  blue  or  hazel,  black  or 

ey,  BO  long  as  they  were  Her  eyes  still . 

Then  ho  slept  again,  while  she,  with  a  thankful  heart,  resumed  her 

no]  needle  by  his  bedside.     Then — for  his  was  even  an  exceptionally 

Btic  nature — he  awoke  >\ith  the  first  touch  of  a  convalescent's  hunger, 

ad  iihe  had  nothing  to  give  him  but  the  slice  of  bread  that  she  had 

firom  her  breakfast — a   sorrj'  substitute   for  the   food   that  con- 

!xia  are  supposed  to  need. 

HVo  it  to  him,  with,  by  way  of  grace,  a  mental  prayer  to  the  Lord 

is  of  the  air.    He  tried  to  eat,  but,  after  swallowing  a  moutliful, 

tvo  vp  tlio  attempt.     Then  he  began  to  thiulc  about  his  pictures. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  it  up  at  lust."  he  said,  with  a  hea\7  sigh. 
^I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  them  bock  now." 
"Get  Ihtim  back?" 

"  Yes — where  are  they  then  ?     Not  gone  with  the  other  things  ?  " 
For  answer,  she  opened  the  door,  so  that  he  could  see  from  his  bed 
<  Family  "  standing  as  it  had  stood  when  he  had  fallen  before  it 


It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  him.  for  the  subject  ia  not  one  that  requires 
Raphael  or  a  Murillo  to  loll  its  story  to  one  who  believes, 
red  to  raise  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  then  foil  back 
pod  tho  arm  of  his  own  Lady  of  Sorrows  and  of  Joys. 
"  Yoa  have  not  parted  with  the  pictures,  then  ?  " 
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"  Of  course  not  I  " 

He  looked  at  her  ■m\h  wondoriog  admiration,  and  then  at  the  dr; 
crust.  He  guessed  how  she  herself  must  hare  fared  if  this  was  ail  sha 
had  to  give  to  him. 

•'  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  part  with  the  '  Holy  Family  '  jast  yet. 
Something  may  cozi|  of  it — especially  if  I  paint  in  an  entirely  new 
Madonna.  But  the  others  may  go  and  welcome — the  '  Chaos,'  and  the 
'Saint  Laurence,'  and  the  'Plague  of  Darkness.'  If  the  'Madonna' 
turns  out  to  bo  worth  anything  I  can  get  them  bock  again  ;  if  not — well, 
at  all  events,  we  shall  not  have  starred  for  another  three  days.  We  will 
begin  with  '  Chaos.'  " 

And  so  "  Chaos  "  found  its  way  to  the  pawnbroker's. 

On  the  third  day  "  Saint  Laurence  "  followed  its  example. 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  "  Plague  of  Darkness  "  on  the  fifth  d*y,  by 
which  time  Arthur  was  on  a  fair  way  towards  recovery,  and  was  getting 
stronger  on  the  proceeds  of  the  advances  of  his  first  and  only  nri-pntron. 
Alas,  Felicia,  the  bom  lady,  had  long  lost  every  feeling  of  shame  in 
visiting  a  place  of  busiuosB  that  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  known  to 
ladies  only  by  name.  All  that  she  cared  about  now  was  having  so  little 
to  carry  there ;  and  she  would  have  been  ashamed  of  being  ashamed. 

Nor  did  she  core  who  might  see  her  on  the  way.  Her  friends  and 
acquaintances  were  things  of  the  past,  and  she  would  not  even  have  taken 
notice  if  she  had  been  seen  going  on  what  is — absurdly  enough — generally 
regarded  as  being  in  itself  a  degrading  errand.  But  on  this  occasion, 
while  approaching  her  pawnbroker's  door  with  the  "  Plague  of  Darkness" 
under  her  arm,  she  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  somewhat  strange 
and  oiifre  figure,  at  least  to  English  eyes,  standing  with  his  long  nose  and 
beard  pressed  close  against  the  window.  He  was  dressed  in  a  Mmi- 
Oriental  style,  not  often,  though  sometimes  met  with  in  ont-of-tbtf-way 
London  streets,  especially  in  that  Soho  region  which  is  so  fall  of  oat- 
landiiih  costumes  and  of  outlandish  people  in  them.  The  dress  in  queetioo 
was  a  long  black  caflou,  trimmed  with  sable,  and  a  high  sqaare  cap  of  tlis 
same  colour. 

She  did  not,  however,  delay  to  join  three  small  boys  in  staring,  boi 
valked  into  her  usual  cell. 

It  was  not  a  house  of  large  business,  except  perhaps  on  Saturdays  and 
Mondays :  and  as  she  made  a  point  of  avoiding  these  doys,  sho  wsd 
generally  attended  to  quickly.  But  to-day  sho  was  kept  a  long  time,  wbils 
a  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone  between  the  shopman  onS  a 
customer  in  the  cell  adjoining  hers ;  and  wlion  she  was  attended  to  H  wu 
to  bo  BskcJ  to  to  enoil   enoiijh  io  step  for  a  few  momouti  into  an  inner 


liero  alone  for  somo  minuici^.      i-u! 

l'roii!!bf,    bnok    into    tht)  shop,    her 

(I  few  shillings  in  L«r 

....  r  ana.  Aa  iha  pasaoil 


She  lih:;a:y  ..( 

BOHliag  h-i  l'c:.iu. 
bosineiis  was  eonrl 
poekfit  inatukd  of  iL^ 
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howover,  tho  Oriental  dress  was  still  at  the  ontranoe,  and  its  wearer 
at  her  so  long  and  bo  bard  that  she  had  to  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
walk  awnj  in  as  great  a  hnrrj  as  she  conld. 

Well,  these  were  now  really  tho  last  shillingH,  unless  the  gigantic 
Madonna  was  to  go  the  road  of  "  Chaos  :  "  and  that  was  so  large  that,  like 
the  portraits  of  tho  Primrose  family,  it  was  doubtful  if  it  could  be  carried 
^through  the  door.  That  evening  she  and  her  husband  had  to  take  thought 
^Btir  the  morrow  indeed.  One  cannot  always,  whatever  one's  faith  in  an 
^^■DkBOwn  fbturo  may  be,  be  content  'n-ith  the  day's  evil,  even  though  it  be 
^^|pore  than  sufficient. 

Arthur,  holf-lying  on  the  bed,  with  the  pillows  an-onged  as  much  as 
posaible  in  the  fashion  of  an  arm-chair,  and  Felicia,  sitting  on  the  empty 
trnnk  by  his  side,  were  consulting  with  each  other  as  to  what  conld  be 
dooft  till  the  former  should  be  wcU  enough  to  look  for  work  of  any  kind — 
tor  even  he  had  lost  faith  in  his  genius  now — when  heavy,  tramping, 
BMMored  footsteps  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs.  Then,  after  the 
B«rast  apology  for  a  rap,  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  in  the  darkness 
It  at  the  threshold  the  forms  of  two  men. 
*'  Who  is  there  ?  "  called  out  Felicia  quickly. 

Some  deep  whispering  was  heard.     Then  a  strange  voice  growled, 
Show  a  light,  please.     I'm  a  constable,  and  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Snow." 
"  Mrs.  Snow  ?  "  began  Arthur :  but  before  another  word  could  be  said 
other  side,  Felicia  hurried  iuto  the  sitting-room  and  closed  the  bed- 
door.     Some  now  presentiment  of  final  evil  fell  upon  her,  though 
lb*  conld  not  tell  of  what  or  why. 
"  You  wish  to  see  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes — if  you'll  let  me.     You're  rather  dark  in  here.     I'm  a  detective 
tho  Metropolitan  Police,  and  this  hero's  a  fellow-constable.     P'r'aps 
know  what  job  we're  come  about  7     Any  way,"  ho  added,  by  way  of  a 
juke,  "yon  seem  keeping  us  pretty  well  in  tho  dark  just  now." 

She  struck  a  light,  and  saw  before  her  the  speaker,  another  constablo 

uniform,  tho  shopman  with  whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing 

the  pawnbroker's,  a  tall  man,  appai'ontly  a  foreigner,  and,  of  all  people 

in  the  world,  the  man  in  the  caftan  and  tall  cap  whom  she  had  seen  in  the 

noming. 

"  That's  tho  lady,"  said  the  shopman,  "  sure  enough."  The  man  in 
llu  eaitan  also  nodded  his  head  solemnly. 

"Ton  are  charged,"  said  the  detective,  "with  larceny  of  a  hemcrald 
aa  joa  pledged  with  Mr.  Jonas,  pawnbroker,  or  of  having  received  the 
tame,  well  knowing  it  to  be  stole,  and  I  shall  take  you  in  custody  on  that 
charge,  unless  you  givo  a  satisfactory  account  of  how  it  came  in  yoor 
poeseoaioD  ;  but  I  must  caution  you  that  whatever  you  say,  it  '11  be  took 
down  and  used  against  you  on  your  trile ;  and  now  yon  may  say  what  yon 
plcoic." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  half  in  wonder  and  half  in  despair. 


gmi^iggj^m 
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"  Ob,  don't  epeak  so  loud,  please,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  wLisper.  '*  ily 
basband  is  in  tbe  next  room,  nnd  is  still  very  ill." 

"  A  busband,  eb  ?  "  said  tho  detective.  "I  fancy  wo  shall  hare  to 
see  after  bim  too.  Have  you  anytbing  to  say  ?  Or  will  you  come  »long 
quiet  with  me  ?" 

"What  do  yon  mean?  Wlinl  do  you  want  mo  to  say?  I  know 
nothing  of  any  emerald,  except " 

Tbe  detective  pulled  out  a  pocket-book,  and  opened  it. 

"  Mind,"  bo  said,  "  I've  cautioned  you,  and  what  you  say  'U  be  took 
down  and  used  as  evidence  on  your  trile." 

"  I  certainly  did  pledge  a  brooch  with  Mr.  Jonas  ;  it  mij'bt  have  been 
emerald.  But  my  husband  gave  it  me  before  we  were  married — and  hi» 
bad  had  it  I  don't  know  how  long." 

"  That's  tho  harlicle,"  replied  the  detective.  "  P'r'aps  we'd  belter  sco 
your  husband  ?  " 

"  But  be  is  ill.  Ho  has  just  had  a  dangerous  fever.  Indeed,  I  h«T» 
told  yon  all  we  know." 

"  But  p'r'aps  he  may  bo  able  to  tell  us  a  little  more.  I  daresay  tw 
isn't  too  ill  to  put  himself  clear." 

"  You  suspect  my  husband  of  being  a  thief  ?  "  cried  out  Felicia,  firing 
up  with  indignation. 

"  That's  as  may  be.     Any  way,  this  here  brooch  ain't  his  ;  least 
it's  been  claimed  and  identiQcd  by  this  gentleman  here,"  said  tho  olSi 
pointing  to  tbe  stronger  without  the  caftan.     "  And  there's  plenty  of  cither 
things,  ear-rings  and  such  like,  as  may  or  mayn't  be  his  neither.   He  ain't 
in  no  danger  if  he  come  by  them  honestly." 

*'  Yon  shall  not  come  hero  to  insult  him — perhaps  to  kill  him.  H«  k 
thief  I" 

*'  You  don't  deny  you  pledged  this  here  brooch  with  Mr.  Jonas,  to  tii» 
name  of  Mrs.  Snow  ?  " 

"  And  why  not,  when  it  was  my  own  ?  " 

"  Felicia  1 "  called  out  Arthur  from  within.     8hfl  opened  the  door. 

"  Arthur,"  she  said,  resolutely,    "  these  men  have  come  to  el 
you  mlh  stealing  the  brooib  with  the  green  stono  yon  gav«  me.     Wlut 
tboy  mean,  I  don't  know.      Tell  them  it  is  your  own,  and  sond  tium 
away." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  asked  Arthur.  "  Tbera  nnnt  bft 
some  strange  misUke.    Who  are  yon  ?  " 

"  I'm  a  detective,"  answnrod  thn  offic«r,  advooeiog.    '*TiiLi  k  H  oDn-- 
stable  ;  this  gentleman   is  to  Mr.  Jona<t,  pnWBbrokor ;   tiuB  19 

Ootmt  Kro — mcski;  and  tL..  ..  .s^  ::sioo  Gregorius," 

"  Count  Kromoski  ?  Monsieur  Grogorins  ?    ^Vho  tho  d«Til^— Aad 
at  Ln-  •-■•;-      in,  thcro?" 

1  rs.  Snow.    Wlut«Tcr  yon  ny  it  H  b* 

took  down  and  used " 
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"  Mrs.  8ao\r  ?     And  who's  Mrs.  Snow  ?  " 

The  detective  winked  at  the  constable,  who  showed  intclL'gence  stolidly. 
Felieift  stood  blushing  and  bau^iug  down  her  bend  with  ebiimo. 

"Forgive  me,  Artbur  1  "  sbo  said.  "  I  was  obliged  to  part  eren  with 
jam  preeeDte  for  a  time.  Better  to  part  with  them  than  with  yon  !  And 
[could  oot  panli  them  in  your  untne." 

"  Forgive  jod  t "  said  her  husband,  as  he  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it. 
'Yon  bear,"  he  said  to  the  detective.     "  But  before  I  say  onotbor  word, 
Ji,T  vbom  am  I  charged  ?     By  Count  Kromeski,  of  whom  I  never  heard  in 
jjij  life  before  ?  " 

"  By  me.  Count  Andreas  Kromeski,"  said  the  latter,  speaking  for  the 

I  hA  time,  and  puehing  the  detective  aside — "  by  me,  acting  for  my  august 

I  D&stcr,  Czar  of  Caspia  and  owner  of  this  jewel.     Ah,  Michael  Gregorins 

I  is  the  prince  of  experts  !     Who  would  have  thought  of  his  spying  out  this 

priceless  jewel  in  the  window  of  a  pawn-shop  in  Soho  ?  " 

pi  mnst  be  delirioos  again,"  said  Arthur.    "  My  wife's  brooch  a  price- 

•wel  belonging  to  the  Czar  of  Caspia  ?" 

"  I  am  never  deceived  when  I  see  a  gentleman,"  said  the  Count;  "  and 

Twa  are  or  have  been  one  ;  though  indeed ,"  and  be  looked  round  the 

ukedroom.    "  Yea ;  however  you  came  by  the  brooch,  the  matter  is  now 
ia  Ui«  bands  of  the  law.     Would  to  Saint  Demetrius  that  I  had  applied  to 
\  tlie  law  sooner !     It  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wells." 
"  Mr.  Wells  the  solicitor  ?  " 
"The  same." 

"  My  solicitor — Mr.  Wells  of  Lincoln's  Inn  ?  " 
"  Your  solicitor  ?  " 
"  Why  not  ?     Bend  for  him  immediately.    There  seems  to  bo  some 

Iextrwrdinary  mystery." 
"He  will  know  you  ?" 
"I  should  think  so." 
"  That  is  nnfortnnate.     He  happens  to  be  out  of  town." 
,    "  That  is  certainly  unfortunate.     Will  he  be  away  for  long  ?  " 
'    "  For  a  day  or  two." 

"  Well,  you  will  see,  when  he  returns.     But  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
(r.  Wells  has  advised  yon  to  make  a  charge  of  theft  against  me  .'     And 
do  you  go  to  him  ?     He  does  not  practise  in  criminal  matters — he  is 
X  is  tho  habit  of  taking  cases  of  this  sort." 
"  Why  ?     That  is  a  long  story.     But — as  you  are  found  dealing  with 
jewel,  you  may  nnderstand  when  I  toll  you  thai  it  is  because  he  was 
idtor  employed  by  the  late  house  of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun." 
most  be  raving  1 "  exclaimed  Arthur. 
"  Who  are  jou,  then  ?  "   asked  tho  Count.      "  Your  name  is  not 
»oir?'* 
Tbo  delcetivo  opened  his  pocket-book  and  took  out  his  pencil. 
"  Did  joa  not  hear  what  my  wife  smd  ?    Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
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when  joa  come  to  arrest  me  yon  do  not  know  that  my  name  is  Arthur 
Cranstonn  ?  " 

The  Connt  looked  as  thongh  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"  0  Saint  Demetrins  I  0  Saint  Sophia  1  "  he  cried  out.  "  Yon  sr» 
Arthur  Cranstonn  ?  " 

"  And  now,  perhaps,  yon  will  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what  thiB 
means." 

But,  instead  of  answering,  the  Count  laid  down  the  hrooch  on  the 
tahle.  "  Let  none  speak  a  word,"  he  said  imperiously.  "  \Vo  arc  on 
the  trail  now,  and  may  I  lose  my  head  in  good  earnest  if  we  lose  it  again. 
You  need  not  be  afraid,  Madam,"  he  said  (o  Felicia,  with  a  low  bow. 
"  Better  days  are  doubtless  in  store  for  yon  ;  and  I  trust  yon  wUl  pardon 
me  if  I  have  put  yon  to  any  needless  inconvenience.  But  wait — I  nnut 
not  let  myself  be  baulked  now.  We  must  prove  your  identity,  sir,  thongh 
I  myself  do  not  doubt  it.     'Whom  do  you  know  in  London  ?  " 

Arthur  considered.  "  Mr.  Wells  would  have  done  best,"  he  answered ; 
"  but,  as  he  is  away — well,  there  is  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Grode.  We  are 
not  on  good  terms,  it  is  true ;  but  he  will  not  object  to  say  that  I  am 
myself." 

"  What — Mr.  Grode  ?  "  cried  out  the  Count,  eagerly.  "  Do  you  n; 
Mr.  Grode  ?    And  yon  are  not  on  terms  ?     AVas  it  about  this'stone  f  " 

"  About  this  brooch  ?  No — but  it  was  about  a  stone— *h,  I  begin  to 
see — for  God's  sake,  send  at  once  for  Mr.  Grode  1 " 

In  spite  of  the  Count's  professed  desire  for  silence,  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid,  under  such  circumstances,  entering  upon  mutual  explanations  for 
the  satisfaction  of  mutual  curiosity ;  and  these  resulted  in  the  Count's  sur- 
prising  Felicia  by  bending  over  her  hand  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  his  own 
Czarina.  She  had  done  nothing  but  sutl'or  :  and  yet  she  seemed  to  have 
grown  into  a  heroine. 

Meanwhile,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  is  not  for  from  Kewmim 
Street  to  Russell  Square :  and  it  did  not  take  more  than  half-an-bour  for  a 
diplomatic  message,  carefully  concocted  by  the  Connt  and  shown  to  DO 
one,  to  summon  I^Ir.  Grode.  Ue  was  shown  up  into  Arthur's  room,  whan 
he  found  himself  in  the  strange  company  of  his  daughter,  his  son-in-iaw, 
two  policemen,  the  Count,  the  expert,  and  the  shopman,  all  grouped  rooad 
an  empty  box,  on  the  lid  of  which  lay  the  brooch  which  bad  fonoerlj, 
when  worn  by  his  daughter,  so  much  excited  his  contempt  and  indigution* 
He  stood  in  vacant  surprise. 

"Mr.  Grode,"  stdd  the  Coant,  "you  are  a  great  rascal,  bat  yew 
daughter  is  an  angel.  For  her  sake  I  will  take  no  proooediags  agUMt 
yon,  as  yon  well  know  I  might  if  I  pleased.  You  shall  b«  poiddiM  if 
being  asked  a  question  and  hearing  its  answer.  >Vhat  t«  this?"  to 
ai'kt'd,  pointing  to  the  brooch. 

"  An  old  brooch  that  Cranstonn  gave  my  danghUr,"  ht  said,  "  tai 
ugly  enongb  it  is  b  all  cooseicDee." 
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"MiehMl,"  tben  aiked  the  Count  again,  tonung  to  the  expert, 
"what  is  that  old  brooch  that  is  nglj  enot^  in  all  the  conseienee  of 
]fr.arode?" 

"  That,"  nid  the  expert,  boving  his  head  reverently  before  the  brooch 
u  he  spoke — "  that  is  the  Great  Emerald  of  Kandahar." 


EPILOGUE. 

InTAKTi.T  a  flood  of  emraald  light  filled  the  room.  Whether  it  was  the 
^orified  smile  of  the  real  jewel-fairies  at  last,  or  whether  it  flowed  from 
the  idea  of  the  six  million  ponnds,  who  shall  say  ?  Bnt,  in  either  case, 
the  green  stone  itself,  without  being  transformed,  became  glorified.  Even 
10  does  that  which  is  despised  when  thought  to  be  worth  eighteenpence 
become  the  acknowledged  light  of  the  world  when  known  to  be  worth  six 
million  ponnds :  and  even  so  does  that  which  is  held  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world  become  mere  empty  mbbish  when  proved  to  be  worth  bnt  eighteen- 
pence. 

Bnt  I  myself,  if  I  may  speak  of  myself  yet  once  more,  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  this  rough  and  ready  way  of  accounting  for  the  unaccount- 
able. I  have  something  more  than  a  mere  dim  suspicion  that  these  same 
jewel-fiuries  of  whom  I  have  so  often  made  mention  are  capricious  beings 
whose  delight  it  is  to  blend  the  false  inextricably  with  the  true.  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  stone  that  Nathan  Levi  worshipped  was  always  the 
fiUse  stone,  or  that  the  broOch  worn  by  Felicia  was  in  fulness  the  Great 
Emerald  until  its  wearer  had  proved  herself  in  the  furnace  of  unheroic 
sofbring  and  in  that  sordid  swt  of  martyrdom  that,  giving  no  scope  for 
heroic  action,  is  the  hardest  martyrdom  of  all,  to  be  a  pearl  above  rubies. 
No  donbt  many  will  be  amply  content  with  the  matter-of-fact  way  of 
aeeoonting  for  all  things  suggested,  with  ingenuity  and  probability,  by 
Count  Andreas  Kromeski.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  that  Mr.  Grode, 
Nathan  Levi,  and  Arthur  Granstoun  were  three  men  of  Gotham,  has  been 
amply  proved,  in  so  far  as  they  looked  both  high  and  low  for  what  they 
had  but  to  put  out  their  hands  to  find :  and,  for  the  rest,  I  cannot  help 
calling  to  mind  some  old-fashioned  stanzas  about  the  jewel-fairies  them- 
selves, that,  whatever  their  merits  may  be,  seem  as  familiar  to  me  as  if 
they  were  my  own — as,  indeed,  perhaps  they  are — and  which  are  as 
follows : — 

We  leek  tho  lands  of  snnless  waters : 
Wc  wander  throngh  the  gnn-lit  air  : 

Wo  shed  for  all  Earth's  sons  and  danghtcrs 
Oar  blightlcss  blossoms  ererprhero. 

Tis  onn  within  its  living  chamber 

To  breed  the  jewel  of  the  brine  : 
Tis  we  that  spread  the  shore  with  amber, 

And  weave  the  wealth  Out  lights  the  mine. 
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And  e'en  m  Nature's  truth  doth  trcmnro 
Within  each  heaving  breast  of  hers 

Some  jewel  for  a  henrt,  to  measure 
The  pulse-strokcs  of  her  universe  : 

E'en  as  each  stroke  beneath  its  motion 
Some  firecions  thing  must  needs  enfold — 

Its  perns  the  Enrtb,  ita  pearls  the  Ocean, 
The  Flame  its  dragon-gnarded  gold  : 

So  human  hear  ta,  that  from  her  fountains 
Of  life  the  fills  with  life,  mnst  ahare 

The  mysteries  of  meres  and  monntains, 
The  secret  gilts  of  flanio  and  air. 

So  to  each  living  H>nl  we  enter : 

O'er  each  wc  breathe  our  speechless  ipcll, 
And  seal  upon  itj  secret  centre 

The  macrucosniic  pcntaclu. 

Some  as  the  );old-S(>uled  fire  are  chainless  : 
Some,  hard  as  hills  that  hide  the  gem  : 

Some  as  the  stainless  sea  are  stainless. 
And  ]>earU  for  hearts  we  give  to  them. 

And  one  we  have,  one  gem  snpremest. 
That,  hhewn  to  all,  may  fall  to  few  : 

'■J'is  when  thou  hopcst,  lovest,  dreamoat 
That  tboD  dost  find  the  path  thereto. 

The  sky's  glad  gold,  the  ocean's  wbitcncsB, 
The  green-robed  earth  by  mom  impearled, 

Charge  with  an  iridescent  brightness 
Our  opal  mirror  of  the  world  : 

And  when,  from  rocks  by  storm-woves  rcnded, 
Some  purer  soul  to  sight  is  colled, 

Then  in  that  gem  supremely  blended, 
Arc  Gold,  aad  Pearl,  and  Emerald. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TlosKs  HAVE  Thorns  and  Silver  Fountains  Mod. 

HE  doors  of  the  old  Library  at  AU 
Saints'  were  open  wide  to  admit 
the  BUDBliine :  it  lighted  np  the 
starched  frill  collars  of  Fiindator 
Hosier  as  he  htuag  over  the  entrance. 
It  was  good  stiff  starch,  near  four 
hiitidrcd  years  old.  The  volames 
fitood  in  their  places,  row  apon  row, 
line  after  line,  twinkling  into  the 
distant  comers  of  the  room ;  here 
:ind  there  a  brass  lock  gleamed,  or 
8ome  almost  forgotten  title  in  faded 
gold,  or  the  links  of  the  old  Bible 
chained  to  its  oaken  stand.  .  .  . 
So  the  books  stood  marshalled  in 
their  places :  brown,  and  swept  by 
time,  by  dust,  brushed  by  the  pass- 
ing  generations   that    bad   entered 

one    by  one,   bringing  their  spoils, 

and    placing   them    safe    upon    the 

lives,  and  vanishing  away.     What  a  silent  Babel  and  medley  of  time. 

I  space,  and  languages,  and  fancies,  and  follies !   Hero  and  there  stands 
iictionary,  or  prophetic  grammar,  the  interpreter  of  echoes  to  other 
Bo,  from  centnry  to  century,  the  tradition  is  handed  down,  and 
from  silent  print  and  signs  it  thrills  into  life  and  sound.  .   .  . 
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Those  are  not  books,  bat  liviag  voices  in  the  recess  of  the  old  Ubrarj. 
There  is  a  yonng  man  stumping  up  and  down  the  narrow  passage,  a  yoang 
woman  leaning  against  a  worm-eaten  desk.  Are  they  talking  of  roots,  of 
carves  ?  or  are  thoy  youthfiil  metaphysicians  speculating  upon  the  anknoiro 
powers  of  the  soul  ? 

"  Oh  I  George,"  Dolly  says,  "  I  am  glad  yon  think  I  was  right." 

"  Bight  1  Of  coarse  yon  would  have  been  very  wrong  to  do  other- 
wise," says  George,  as  usual,  extremely  indignant.  "  Of  course  yoa  ore 
right  to  refuse  him  :  you  don't  caro  for  him  ;  I  can  see  that  at  a  glance. 
.  .  .  It  is  out  of  the  question.  Poor  fellow  I  lie  is  a  very  good  fellow, 
but  not  at  all  worthy  of  you.  It  is  altogether  preposterous.  No,  Dolly," 
said  the  young  fellow,  melting;  "you  don't  know — how  should  yoa  ? — 
what  it  is — what  the  real  thing  is.  Never  let  yourself  be  deceived  bv 
any  Brummagem  and  paste,  when  the  real  Eoh-i-noor  is  still  to  be  found 
— a  gem  of  the  purest  water,"  said  George,  gently. 

Dolly  listened,  but  she  was  only  half  convinced  by  George's  earnest- 
ness. "  I  would  give  anything  that  this  had  not  happened,"  the  yoong 
man  went  on.  Dolly  listened,  and  said  but  little  in  answer.  \Vhen  George 
scolded  her  for  having  unduly  encouraged  llobert,  she  meekly  denied  the 
accasation,  though  her  brother  would  not  accept  her  denial. 

"  Had  she  then  behaved  so  badly  ?  Was  Robert  unhappy  ?  Would  ho 
never  forgive  her  ?  Should  she  never  see  him  again  ? ' '  Dully  listened  sadly, 
wondering,  and  leaning  against  the  old  desk.  There  was  a  book  lying  open 
apon  it — the  History  of  tlie  Universe — with  many  pictures  of  strange  boast* 
and  serpents,  roaring,  writhing,  and  whisking  their  tails,  with  the  Oardea 
of  Eden  mapped  out,  and  the  different  sorts  of  angels  and  devils  dolj 
cnomcratcd.  Dolly's  mind  was  not  on  the  old  book,  but  in  tbo  world 
Dutsidc  it ;  she  was  standing  again  by  the  river  and  listening  to  Bobcrt's 
voice.  The  story  ho  told  her  no  longer  seemed  new  and  strange.  It 
was  ended  for  ever,  and  yet  it  would  never  finish  as  long  as  sbo  lived. 
She  had  thought  no  one  would  ever  care  for  her,  and  he  had  loved  her. 
and  she  had  sent  him  awny ;  but  he  had  loved  her.  H.ad  she  made  a 
mistake,  notwithstanding  all  that  George  was  saj-ing  ?  Dolly,  loving  the 
tmth,  loving  the  right,  trying  for  it  heartily,  in  her  slow  circuitous  way. 
might  make  mistakes  in  life,  but  they  woald  be  honest  ones,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  any  of  us  can  hope  for,  and  so,  if  sbo  strained  at  A 
gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel,  it  will  be  forgiven  her.     Qi  ■  'ion 

was  too  vague  to  influence  her.     When  he  warned  her  ;,  ,  it 

sounded  unreasonable.  Warning !  There  was  no  need  of  warning.  Sbo 
had  said  no  to  her  cousin.  Already  the  terrace  seemed  distant  miles  and 
miles  off,  boors  and  hours  ago,  though  she  could  see  it  throu(;h  the 
window,  and  the  svriins  <m  thn  rivi<r,  nnil  the  nunli^t  striking 
upon  the  water :  she  could  hardly  rauliiio  that  she  hod  beao  Ihnre, 
that  with  a  word  and  a  hasty  movement  she  had  sent  iloboit  away  ut  I 
own  deliberoto  will. 

"  Yes,"  sud  George,  coming  np  and  bongisg  hi*  hand  dAwn  up 
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^Plfce  big  book  before  her  ;  "  yon  were  right,  DoUy.     He  isn't  half  good 

^  coODgh  for  you.     This  is  not  like  tho  feeling  that  I  and  Ilhodii " 

Bat  DoUy  interrupted  him  almost  aogrily.     "  Not  good  enoagh  1     It 
is  beoaoBe  ho  is  too  good,  George,  that  I — I  am  not — not  worthy  of  him." 
It  was  more  than  she  coold  bear  to  bear  George  speaking  so. 
Was  Robert  nnhappy  ?  had  she  nscd  him  ill  ?     The  thoughts  secmod 
ite  her  as  they  passed.     She  begnu  to  cry  again — foohsh  girl ! — and 
OS  he   'W'Btchcd    hur   worthless   tears   dribbling  down  upon    the 
valaable  manuscript,  began  to  think  that  perhaps,  after  all,  his  sister  had 
v-ished  him  to  blame,  instead  of  appro%'iQg  of  her  decision.    He  was  bound 
to  sympathize,  since  she  had  kept  his  secret.     "  Don't,  Dolly,"  he  said  ; 
'  you  will  spoil  the  Uttle  devils  if  you  cry  over  the  book."    He  spoke  so 
dly,  that  Dolly  smiled,  and  began  to  wipe  her  eyes.     It  was  not  a 
thing  that  George  should  speak  so  kindly  to  her  again.     'When  she 
up  she  saw  that  he  was  signalling,  and  bowing,  and  waving  his 
tiiroagh  the  open  window. 

"li  is  the  girls.     They  ought  not  to  miss  our  college  library,"  he 
,  gravelv ;  and  then  he  walked  towards  the  door,  to  meet  a  sound  of 

and  a  trampUng  of  feet. 
As  tor  Dorothea,  with  a  sudden  shy  impulse  she  escaped,  tears,  hand- 
ef,  and  all,  and  disappeared  into  the  most  distant  nicbe  of  the 
mauy   footsteps  came  sounding  up  the   wooden  staircase,  and 
ey'6  voice  was  mingling  with  tho  Miss  Morgans'  shrill  treble. 
"  How  funny  to  see  so  many  books !  "  said  Zoe,  who  was  a  very 
girl.     (Clever  people  generally  moke  the  some  remarks  as  stupid 
,  only  they  ai'e  in  difibrcnt  words.) 

'*\Vhat  a  delicious  old  place  I  "  cried  R&oda,  coming  in.     She  was 
ttstwlly  silent,  and  not  given  to  ccstasicB. 

Wliy  didn  t  John  biing  us  here  before  ?  "  said  Cassie.     "  I  do  envy 
on,  Mr.  George.     How  nice  to  be  able  to  read  all  those  books  1  " 
"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  George,  laughing. 
Meanwhile,  Zoe  had  stomped  up  to  the  desk,  where  tho  bistor}-  of 
the  whole  world  was  lying  open. 

•♦  Why,  look  here,"  she  said ;  "  somebody  has  been  reading,  I  do 
ove.     How  funny  I  " 

As  for  Henley,  he  had  already  begun  to  examine  the  pictures  that 

over  every  niche.     Ho  did  not  tniss  one  of  them  as  he  walked 

idily  down  the  gallery.     In  the  last  niche  of  aU  he  found  tho  picture  he 

in  search  of.     It  was  not  that  of  a  dignitary  of  the  church.     It  was  a 

face,  with  brown  crisp  locks,  and  clear  grey  eyes  shining  from  beneath 

^wn.     The  face  changed,  as  pictures  don't  change,  when  he  stood  in 

the  arch  of  the  little  rccoss.     The  pale  cheeks  glowed,  the  frown  trembled 

ud  «learod  away.     She  wondered  if  he  would  speak  to  her  or  go  away. 

Bonley  hesitated  for  an  instiuit,  and — spoke. 

"  Dolly,  that  was  not  an  answer  yoa  gave  me  just  now.     You  did  not 
tbiak  that  would  content  me,  did  yoa  ?  "  he  said ;  and  as  he  looked  at  her 
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fixedly,  her  eyes  fell.  "  Dolly,  yon  do  love  me  a  little  ?  "  ho  cried  :  "  '■•na 
CAD  not  send  me  away  ?  " 

"  I  IhougLt  I  ought  to  send  yon  nwny,"  she  faltered,  looking  op  at  last, 
and  her  whole  heart  was  in  her  face.  "  Itobert,  I  don't  know  if  I  Ioto 
you  ;  but  I  love  you  to  love  mc,"  she  said.  And  her  sweet  voice 
trembled  as  she  spoke. 

He  had  no  misgivings.  "  Dearest  Dolly,"  be  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  in  future  yon  mnst  trust  to  mo.  /  will  take  care  of  yon.  Yon  need 
not  have  been  afraid.  I  quite  understood  yonr  feelings  jast  now,  and  I 
would  not  nrge  yon  then.     Now  .  .  ."     He  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

When  Dolly,  the  frigid  maiden,  surrendered,  it  was  with  a  shy 
reluctant  grace.  Hers  was  not  a  passionate  nature,  but  a  loving  one ; 
feeling  nith  her  was  not  a  single  simple  emotion,  but  a  complicated  one  of 
many  impulses:  of  self-difiidences,  of  deep,  deep,  strange  aspirations, 
that  she  herself  could  scarcely  nnderstand.  Humility,  a  woman's  prido, 
the  delight  of  companionship  and  sympathy,  and  of  the  guidance  of  a 
stronger  will :  a  longing  for  better  things.  All  these  things  were  there. 
Ah  I  she  would  try  to  be  worthier  of  him.  It  was  a  snow  and  ice  and  firn 
maiden  who  pnt  her  trembling  hand  into  Robert's,  and  whom  ho  clasped 
for  an  instant  in  his  arms. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  party  had  strngglcd  ofl"  again  to  the  hotel  after 
Mrs.  Palmer.  George  was  to  escort  the  young  ladies,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  stay  on  turning  over  the  manuscripts ;  the  unlucky  Zoo  was 
babbling  innocently,  knocking  over  stools  and  playfully  pulling  Latin 
sermons  and  dictionaries  out  of  their  places  on  the  shelves.  George, 
while  ho  made  himself  agreeable  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  vms  wondering 
what  was  going  on  at  the  farther  end  of  the  library.  He  longed  to  tell 
Rhoda  and  ask  her  advice ;  but  that  tiresome  Zoe  was  for  ever  intei- 
mpting.  Was  this  a  very  old  book  ?  Did  he  like  Greek  or  Latin  best  ? 
She  thought  it  all  looked  very  stupid.  Was  Rhoda  coming  to  the  hotel 
to  rest  before  dinner  ?  And  so  on.  Rhoda  must  have  guessed  what 
was  in  George's  mind,  for  presently  she  started  away  from  the  page  over 
ubich  she  was  leaning,  and  went  to  the  window. 

"  Shall  we  go  out  a  little  way  ?  "  she  said,  gently.  "  One  would  like 
to  be  everywhere  to-day." 

"  I'm  sure  we  have  been  everywhere,"  said  Zoe. 

*'  I  know  you  are  tired.  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  ronie,  dear  Zoe," 
said  Rhoda,  affectionately.  "  Yon  must  rest ;  I  insist  upon  it.  You  look 
quite  worn  out.  Mr.  George,  will  you  help  me  ? "  and  Uboda  began 
Atruggling  vrith  a  heavy  chair,  which  she  palled  into  the  window.  "And 
hero  is  a  atool,"  said  Rboda,  "  for  yonr  feet.  We  will  come  back  for  you 
dirocUy.     My  head  ncbes  ;  I  wont  a  little  fresh  air." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Zoe,  doubtfully.  '•  Du  I  look  tired,  Rhoda  7 
I  am  snro  .  .  ."  But  Rhoda  was  gone  before  she  hod  time  to  aay  morv. 
Zoe  waa  not  sure  if  she  was  plcaned  or  not.  It  was  just  like  Uhod* : 
abo  DOTor  conid  nndetstand  wliat  people  wanted,  really ;  liw  yn$  always 
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|Li»tisg  thetn  and  getting  them  chairs  oat  of  the  way.     No  donbt  she 
Dcant  to  be  kind,     llest  I  anybody  could  rest  for  themselves.     What  was 
iMiai  noise  ?     "  Who  is  there  ?  "   says  Zoe,  out  load,  bnt  there  -was  no 
L^nswer.     Yes,  eho  wanted  to  be  with  the  others.     WTiy  did  they  poke 
btr  away  np  here  ?     By  leaning  out  of  the  open  window  she  could  just 
the  ivy  wall  and  the  garden  beyond.     There  was  no  one  left  under 
the  tree.     They  were  all  gone :  just  like  them.     How  was  she  to  find  her 
way  to  the  hotel  t     It  was  all  very  well  for   Rhoda,  who  had  George 
Vaaborongh  at  her  beck  and  call ;  they  knew  well  enough  she  had  nobody 
to  take  care  of  her,  and  they  should  have  waited  for  her.     That  was  what 
Zoe  thought.     There  was  that  noise  again,  and  a  murmur,  and  some  one 
(tlrriog.     Poor  Zoo  jumped  up  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth  ;  she  knocked 
9ver  the  stool ;  she  stood  prepared  to  fly ;  she  heard  some  one  whispering ; 
hey  might  be  garotters,  ghosts,  proctors  —  horror  !     Her  terrors  over- 
rer  her.    Her  high  heels  clatter  down  the  wooden  stairs,  out  into  the 
Bonsy,  filent  court,  where  her  footsteps  echo  as  she  runs — poor  nympb 
^fljiog  from  an   echo  I     George   and  Hfaoda  are  walking  quietly  up  and 
lown  in  the  sunshine  just  beyond  the  ivy  gate :  their  two  shadows  are 
iUing  as  they  go.      Juhn  Morgan  is  coming  in  at  the  great  entrance. 
1      Zoo  ntshee  up  to  him,  panting  with  her  terror. 

^ft      "  Oh,  John,"  she  says,  "  I  didn't  know  where  to  go.     Why  don't  you 
^Mop  with  me  '?    I  was  all  alone,  and  .  . 

^H      "Why,  Zoe,  tired  already  I     Come  along  quick  to  the  hotel,"  says 
^^■te^  "  or  you  won't  get  any  rest  before  dinner." 

^^^^B^ey  caught  up  the  Morgans  on  their  way,  and  met  Rabon,  coming 

oat  of  Trinity.     Meanwhile  Robert  and  Dorothea  arc  leisurely  following 

along  the  street.     Henley  had  regained  his  composure  by  this  time,  and 

eoald  meet  the  others  with  perfect  equanimity.     Not  so  his  cousin.     80 

many  lights  were  coming  and  goiog    iu    her  face,   so    many  looks  and 

^apparitions,  that  Robert  thought  every  one  must  guess  what  had  happened, 

^^B  tlioy  oune  into  the  common  sitting-room,  where   some  five  o'clock  tea 

^Rras  spread.     Bat  there  is  nothing  more  true  than  that  people  don't  see 

^plbe  great  tacts  that  arc  starting  before  their  very  eyes,  so  busy  are  they 

with  the  details  of  life.     Mrs.  Palmer  was  trying  to  disentangle  the  silk 

Dgs  of  her  bag  as  they  camo  in  (she  bad  a  fancy  for  carrying  a  bag), 

she  did  not  observe  her  daughter's  emotion. 

Then  camo  a  clatter  of  fiVL'-o'clock  teacups  at  the  hotel ;   of  young 

BOO  coming  and  going,  or  waiting  to  escort  them  accordiug  to  the  kindly 

lUi^e  fashion.     Dully  was  not  sorry  that  she  could  find  00  opportunity 

to  her  mother.   Mrs.  Palmer's  feelings  were  not  to  be  trifled  with  ; 

V,  in  her  agitation,  scarcely  felt  strong  enough  to  bear  a  scene. 

jbert  vtayed  for  a  few  minutes,  rang  the  boll  for  hot  water,  helped  to 

Binvo  a  horsehair  sofa,  to  open  the  window. 

What  fooliah  little  memories  Dolly  treasured  up  in  after-life  of  tea- 
Dg  and  !•  ■'.     Poor  child,   her  memories  were  not  so  very 

but  poIl  aall  and  nothing  is  great  at  times. 
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Frank  Raban  stood  a  litUo  apart  talking  to  Rhoda,  whose  wouderfiil 
liijoid  eyes  wore  steadily  fixed  upon  bitn.  Qeorge,  on  tbe  soDa  bj  hia 
motbor,  vras  alternately  biting  bis  lips,  frowning  at  Dolly  orer  her  tea  i^B 
love-making,  and  at  Rboda  and  ber  companion.  ^ 

"Darling  George,  cannot  yon  keep  your  feet  still  ?"  said  Mrs.  Palmer. 
"  Are  you  Roing,  Mr.  Raban  ?     Shall  we  not  see  yon  again  ?  " 

"I  shall  have  tbe  honour  of  meeting  you  at  dinner,"  said  Raban, 
stiffly.  "  I  would  come  and  show  yon  the  way,  bat  Mr.  Henley  has 
promised  to  see  you  safe." 

Every  one  seemed  coming  into  tbe  room  at  once,  drinking  tea,  going 
away.  There  seemed  two  or  three  Georges :  there  were  certainly  two 
Dorotheas  present.  Henley  only  was  composed  enough  for  them  all,  and 
twice  prevented  bis  cousin  from  pouring  all  tbe  sugar  into  the  milk-jog. 

In  the  middle  of  tbe  table  there  was  a  plateful  of  flowers,  arranged  by 
the  waiter,  Robert  took  out  a  little  sprig  of  verbena,  which  he  gave  to 
Dorothea.  She  stuck  it  in  her  girdle,  and  put  it  awny,  when  she  got 
home,  between  tbe  leaves  of  ber  prayer-book,  where  it  still  lies,  in  memory 
of  tbe  past,  a  dried-up  twig  that  was  once  green  and  swuet.  Rboda,  after 
Raban  had  left  her,  came  up  ^vilb  ber  teacup,  and,  for  want  of  somothin^ 
to  do,  began  pulling  tbe  remaining  flowers  out  of  the  dish. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  sec  flowers  so  badly  used,"  said  Rboda,  piliug  up  Ihi' 
sand  with  ber  quick,  clever  fingers.  "  George,  will  yon  give  me  aome 
water  ?  " 

In  a  few  minutes  tbe  ngly  flat  disbfal  began  to  bloom  quite  freshly. 

"  That  is  very  nicely  done,"  George  said,  sarcastically.  "  Why  didn't 
you  get  Raban  to  help  you  to  arrange  tbe  flowers,  Rboda,  before  he  left  ?  " 

"  We  were  talking,  and  I  didn't  like  to  interrupt  him,"  said  Rhoda. 
"  I  was  asking  him  all  about  political  economy." 

George's  ngly  face  flushed. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  supply  of  admiration  equals  the  demand  ^  " 
said  George. 

"  George,  bow  can  you  talk  so  ?  "  snys  Rboda. 

An  hour  later  they  wore  all  stragijiiiig  ilow-u  the  narrow  croL-s-Hrt^la 
that  led  to  the  college  again. 

Dolly  came,  walking  shyly  by  bt>r  lover's  side;  Mrs.  P.'.i!n-r 
boavily  upon  John  Morgan's  arm.  Every  moment  the  droppr.i  Iki 
dress,  and  had  to  wait  to  gather  the  folds  together.  Snruly  the  lwili{{tit 
of  that  gammer's  day  was  Uio  sweetest  twilight  that  Dolly  bad  erer  sei 
eyes  upon.  It  came  creeping  from  tbo  fields  beyond  tbe  river ;  from  alUj 
to  :  '<  another.     It  •^  •••  » 

sol;  .  '"wn  upon  the  n.  Jto 

day.  She  watched  it  growing  in  the  old  ball,  where  she  iircsently  b«1  •( 
the  cross-table  nndcr  tlio  v.r-  ->  -  -  ■•'•'-.  •^-  ■  '  '  -  '  -riw 
again  present  in  bis  frill  and  -n. 

Tbo  long  table  crossed  tbo  ball.  <  ti4 

•iilvrr  runo   nl!    ,1  .'vii    iii0    CCUtrO  J    tb.i.     ^;..    .......  ' 
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^BcoUege  serrants  in  attendance.  The  great  silTer  tankards  went  ronnd 
^Hbrlmmmg  with  claret  and  hock,  and  with  straggling  stems  of  barrage 
^^  iiualing  on  fragrant  seas. 

liy  what  nnlnckj  chance  did  it  happen  that  some  one  had  written 
^K  «nt  the  names  of  the  gnests,  each  in  their  place,  and  that  Dolly  foond 
^B&  strange  joang  don  on  one  side  of  her  plate,  and  Itabnn  on  the  other  ? 
^B  Henlej  did  not  wish  to  excite  remark,  and  sabsided  into  the  place  appointed 
^"  for  him,  when  he  found  that  ho  was  not  to  sit  where  he  chose. 
I  "  Drink,  Dolly,"  said  George,  who  was  sitting  opposite  to  her ;  "  lot 

^^m  drink  a  toast." 

^B       •'  What  shall  I  drink  ?  "  asked  Dolly. 

^H       ••  Shall  we  drink  a  toast  to  fortune  ?  "  said  George,  leaning  forward. 
^^        *'  I  shall  drixik  to  the  new  President  of  the  College  of  BoggleywoUah," 
^  saya  John  Morgan,  heartily. 

Dully  raised  her  eyes  shyly  as  she  pat  her  lips  to  the  enormons  tankard 
i>d  sipped  a  health. 

As  for  Raban,  he  did  not  drink  the  toast,  although  he  must  have 

lessed  somc-thiDg  of  what  had  happened.     Ho  never  spoke  to  Dolly, 

[loogh  he  duly  attended  to  her  wants,  and  handed  bread,  and  salt,  and 

direr  flagons,  and  fruit,  and  gold  spoons :  still  he  never  spoke.     She  was 

ions  that  he  was  watching  her.     In  some  strange  way  the  dislike 

mlstmst  he  felt  for  Henley  seemed  reflected  upon  poor  Dorothea 

•gus.     Why  had  she  been  flirting  and  talking  to  that  man  ?     She,  of  all 

women,  Robert  Henley,  of  all  men,  thought  Raban,  as  ho  handed  her  a 

ptu.     Mrs.  Palmer  looked  at  Dorothea  more  than  once  during  dinner. 

The  girl  had  two  burning  checks ;  she  did  not  eat ;  she  scarcely  answered 

Jbt  young  don  when  she  was  spoken  to  by  him ;  but  once  Henley  leant 

brword  and  said  something,  then  she  looked  up  quickly.     Stoicism  is 

•  all  but  a  relic  of  barbarous  times,  and  may  be  greatly  over-rated. 

)olly  hnd  not  yet  grow  n  so  used  to  her  thick-coming  experience  that  she 

bonld  always  look  cold  when  she  was  moved,  dull  when  she  was  troubled, 

adilTcroDt  when  her  whole  heart  was  in  a  moment's  decision.     Later  it 

came  easier  to  her,  as  it  does  to  most  of  us.     As  the  ladies  left  the 

dining-room  Henley  got  up  to  let  them  out,  and  made  a  little  sign  to 

)olly  to  wait  behind.     Being  in  a  yielding  mood  she  lingered  a  minute  in 

(bo  Mnteroom,  looking  for  her  cloak,  and  allowed  the  others  to  pass  on. 

Icnldj  had  dosed  the  door  behind  him  and  come  out,  and  seemed  to 

Marching  too.     It  was  very  dark  in  the  anteroom,    of  which   the 

light  windows  wore  small  and  screened  by  green  plants.     While  her 

lunt  was  being  draped  in  bournouses  by  Rhoda,  and  Sirs.  Morgan's  broad 

<m\a  tamed  upon  them,  Dorothea  waited  for  an  instant,  and  said, 

What  is  it,  Robert  ?  "  looking  up  with  her  doubtful,  yet  kindly  glance. 

"  1>ear  Dorothea,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  it  was  all  true,"  said  Robert, 

ifith  one  of  the  few  touches  of  romance  which  he  had  csperienced  in  all 

Itis  well-cnnsidnred  existence.     "  I  began  to  think  it  was  a  dream,  and  I 

ossM  1  ebonid  like  to  ask  you." 
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"  Whether  it  is  all  a  dream  ?  "  said  Dolly,  almost  sadlj.  "It  is  oot 
I  vho  can  answer  (bat  question ;  bnt  yon  see,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  that 
I  have  begun  to  do  as  yoa  tell  me.  They  will  think  I  am  lost."  And  she 
sprang  away,  with  a  little  wave  of  the  bond. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

GOOD-NlQHT. 

"  GooD-NioHT,  dearest  Dolly,"  whispered  Honley,  as  they  all  stood 
waiting  for  their  train  in  the  crowded  station.  "  You  can  tell  my  mother 
as  yon  go  home." 

"  Here,  Dolly!  jump  in,"  cried  John  Morgan,  standing  by  an  open 
railway-door ;  "  your  aunt  is  calling  you." 

"  I  can't  come  up  till  Tuesday,"  Henley  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  "  but 
1  shall  write  to  your  mother  to-night." 

He  helped  her  into  the  dark  carriage :  OTerybody  seemed  to  leas 
forward  at  once  and  say  good-night ;  there  was  a  whistle,  a  gaard  banged 
the  door,  Mrs.  Palmer  stretched  her  long  neck  through  the  window, 
but  the  train  carried  her  off  before  she  could  speak  her  last  words. 

Dolly  just  saw  Henley  turning  away,  and  George  under  a  lamp-post; 
then  they  were  gone  out  of  the  station  into  the  open  country,  wide  and  dim 
it  flowed  on  either  side  into  the  dask.  The  day  bad  come  to  an  end — the 
most  wonderful  day  in  Dolly's  life.  Was  it  a  real  day ;  was  it  a  day  cot 
of  somebody  else's  existence  ?  As  Dolly  sat  down  beside  her  aunt  «ho  hai 
felt  as  if  her  heart  would  break  with  wonder  and  happiness ;  it  was  not 
big  enough  to  hold  the  love  that  was  her  portion.  He  loved  her  t  Shs 
had  floated  into  some  new  world  where  she  had  never  been  before  ;  whtcre 
people  bad  been  living  all  their  lives,  thought  Dolly,  and  she  bad  never 
even  guessed  at  it. 

Had  her  mother  felt  like  this  ?  Had  Frank  Kaban's  poor  young  wifu 
felt  this  when  he  married  her  ?  So  she  wondered,  looking  up  at  the  clear 
evening  sky.  Might  not  death  itself  bo  this,  only  greotcr  still  and  com- 
pleter— too  complete  for  human  beings.  Dolly  had  got  her  mother's  haaii 
tight  in  hers.  "  My  dear  child,  take  care,  take  care  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Pkliaer, 
sharply  ;  "  my  poor  fingers  are  xo  tender,  Mr.  Morgan  ;  and  Polly's  is  meh 
a  grip.  I  remember  once  when  the  Admiral,  with  bis  great  driving  gloves  " 
....  Her  voice  sank  away,  and  Dolly's  mamma  began  telling  Jobn 
Morgan  all  about  one  episode  in  her  life. 

Meanwhile,  Dolly  went  on  with  her  speculations.  Uow  snrpriMil 
Aunt  Sarah  would  be ;  how  surprised  she  was  bcrxclf.  ■■•i  hmd 

a  dream,  like  must  young  maidcna,  formles!),  voiceless,  iu  :  j  va^e, 

but  with  a  mcaniog  to  it  all  the  same,  and  a  mul;  and  here  was  Robort,  lad 
the  eon]  was  his,  and  ho  loved  her  t    "  Tti .  '      '    '"  .J 

iin.  Palmer  to  a  strange  passenger  who  il.. 
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••  Tired,  Zoe  ?  "  siud  John  to  his  sister:  "  a  little  bit  sleepy,  eh  !  " 
"Everybody  thinks  I'm   always  tired,"'    said    Zoe,  in  an  aggrieved 
"  Rhoda  made  me  rest  ever  so  long  when  1  didn't  want  to  ;  she 
ine  douii  on  a  stool  in  that  stnpid  old  library,  and  said  I  looked 
worn  out,  and  then  she  was  off  in  a  minnte,  and  I  had  to  wait,  oh  ! 
[•Tsr  so  long,  and  I  was  frightened  by  noises." 
*'  Poor  Zoe  !  "  said  John,  langhicg. 
"  It  was  too  bad  of  her;  and  then  they  all  kept  leaving  me  behind," 
oontinned  Zoo,  growing  more  and  more  miserable,  "  and  now  you  say  it 
has  been  too  mnch  for  me :  I  am  sore  I  wouldn't  have  missed  coming 
{or  anything." 

*•  Next  lime  we  go  anywhere,  yoa  keep  with  me,  Zoe,"  said  Jobs 
good-hamoorodly,  "  and  you  sba'n't  be  left  behind." 

"  I  think  wo  are  all  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  languidly,  "  and  we  shall 
he  thankful  to  get  home.  Dolly,  my  darling,  yon  don't  speak ;  are  yon 
quite  worn  out  too  ?  " 

Dolly  looked  out  from  her  dreams  with  a  glance  of  so  mnch  life  and 
sweetness  in  her  bright  face — even  the  dim  lamp-light  could  not  hide 
bar  happy  looks — ^that  her  mother  was  struck  by  it.  "Yon  strange  child," 
cfa«  said,  "what  are  yon  made  of?  You  look  brighter  than  when  we 
»taried." 

"  Dolly  ia  made  of  a  capital  stuff  called  youth  and  good  spirits,"  said 
John  Raban,  kindly. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  passed  in  shifting  the  windows  to  Mrs, 
lUmer's  various  sensations.   They  all  parted  hurriedly,  as  people  do  after 
long  day's  pleasuring,  only  DoMy  found  time  to  give  Rhoda  a  kiss. 
felt  more  kindly  towards  her  than  she  had  done  for  many  a  day  past. 
la  looked  curiously,  and  a  little  maliciously,  into  Dolly's  face.     But 
she  conld  not  read  anything  more  than  she  guessed  already. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  greatly  disturbed  to  tind  herself  driving  home  alone 
with  Dolly  in  the  hansom. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  cabmen.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  them.  John 
Morgan  should  have  come  with  me,"  Mrs.  Palmer  said.  "  I  am  sure  the 
Admiral  would  not  approve  of  this  1  Ah  I  he  will  be  over.  Dolly,  darling, 
ask  the  man  if  he  ia  sober.     Dear  me,  I  wish  Robert  was  here." 

Dolly,  too,  was  wishing  that  Roliert  was  there  instead  of  herself.    Her 
heart  began  to  beat  as  she  thought  of  what  she  had  to  say.     She  looked 
np  at  Mrs.  Palmer's  pale  face  in  the  bright  moonlight  through  which  they 
wore  driving  homewards ;  through  streets  silver  and  silent  and  trans- 
formed.    They  come   to   the   river  and  cross  the  bridge  ;  the  water  ij 
owing,  Iiuehod  and  mysterious :  the  bridge  throws  a  great  shadow  upon 
e  water;  one  barge  is  slowly  passing  underneath  the  arch.     The  dim. 
t  crowd  of  spires,  of  chimneys,  and  slated  roofs,  are  illumined  and 
iplied  by  strange  silver  lights.      Overhead  a  planet  is  burning  and 
inking  wbcro  the  sun   set  while  they   were  still  iu  the  college  garden. 
he  soft  mooD-wiud  comes  sweeping  frceh  into  theii  iacos,  o.iidiDciYL'^ .,  ^<sqi 
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this  trance  awakens  to  whisper,  "  Mamma  t  I  have  something  to  tell  yoo 
— something  that  Robert " 

"  He  will  throw  ns  oyer  I  I  know  he  will !  "  intermpts  Mrs.  Palmer, 
ns  the  cab  gave  a  jolt.     "It  is  qaito  unsafe,  D0II7,  without  a  gcntlem&n." 

Poor  Polly  forced  herself  to  go  on.  Sho  took  her  mother's  hand : 
•■  Dear  mamma,  don't  be  afraid." 

"  He  was  not  sober.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer, 
with  a  nervons  shriek,  as  they  came  off  the  bridge. 

Then  the  cab  wont  more  quietly,  and  Dolly  found  words  to  tell  her 
news.  So  the  hansom  drove  on,  carrying  many  agitations  and  exclamatiom 
along  with  it.  The  driver  from  his  moonlit  perch  may  have  hoard  the 
sounds  within.  Mrs.  Palmer  spared  herself  and  Dolly  no  single  emotion. 
•She  vras  faint,  she  was  hysterical,  she  rallied,  she  was  overcome.  Why 
had  she  not  been  told  before  ?  sho  had  known  it  all  along  ;  she  had  men- 
tioned it  to  the  Admiral  before  her  departure ;  ho  had  sneered  at  her 
foolish  dreams.  Dolly  would  never  have  to  learn  the  bitter  deception  of 
some  wasted  Uves.  Cruel  boy !  why  had  he  not  told  her  ?  why  so 
reserved? 

"  He  feared  that  it  would  agitato  you,"  Dolly  said,  feeling  that  Robert 
had  been  right.     "  He  told  me  to  tcU  you  now,  dear." 

•<  Dear  fellow,  ho  is  so  thoughtful,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  Now  he  will 
be  my  son,  Dolly,  my  real  son.  I  never  could  have  endured  any  one  of 
those  Henley  girls  for  him.  How  angry  Lady  Henley  will  be.  I  warned 
Robert  long  ago  that  she  would  want  him  for  one  of  them.  Dolly,  yon 
must  not  be  married  yet.  Yon  must  wait  till  the  Admiral  returns.  Ho 
must  give  you  away." 

When  Dolly  told  her  that  Robert  wanted  to  be  married  before  he  leR 
for  India,  Mrs.  Palmer  said  it  was  preposterous.  Ho  miglit  have  to  sail 
any  day, — that  Master  told  her  so  ;  the  fat  old  gentleman  in  the  whilr 
neckcloth.  "  No,  my  Dolly,  we  shall  have  you  till  Robert  comes  back. 
Lot  the  man  keep  the  shilling  for  his  own  use." 

They  had  reached  the  turnpike  by  this  time,  with  its  friendly  beacon- 
iirc  homing,  and  the  red-faced  man  had  come  out  with  three  pennies  reaij 
in  his  hand.  Then  by  dark  trees,  rusthng  behind  the  walls  of  the  old 
i^ardeus;  past  the  palace  avenue- gates,  where  the  sentry  was  pacing,  with 
the  stars  shining  over  his  head ;  they  como  to  the  ivy -gate  at  bosM, 
and  with  its  lump  burning  red  in  the  moonlight.  Iklarkor  opened  the  door 
before  they  had  time  to  ring. 

"  Softly,  my  dear,"  said  Marker  to  Dolly,  in  a  sort  of  whisper.  "  Mjr 
lady  is  asleep  ;  sho  has  not  been  well,  and " 

"  Not  well  1  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  How  fortunate  she  did  not  OOOB. 
What  should  we  have  done  with  her  ?  I  am  quite  worn  oat,  Moriur;  W* 
have  had  a  long  day.  Ia-I  Julie  make  me  a  cup  of  coSee,  au'l  '  '  "  'ip 
to  my  room.     Qood-nigbt,  my  precious  Dolly.     Don't  speak  rl 

scream." 

"  Marker,  is  Aunt  Sarah  ill  ?  "  said  Dolij.  ansions,  dia  kaav  Mi  wl^. 
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'  it  is  nothing ;  tluit 


"  Don't  bo  frigbt«ned,  my  dear,"  said  Marker; 
the  Doctor  says  she  only  wnnts  rcirt." 

Dolly  wont  up  to  her  own  room,  flitting  carefully  along  the  passage, 

kDil  shading  her  light.     Lady  Sarah's  door  was  clostil.     Mrs.  Palmer  was 

stf«   for  the  night,  with  Julio  in  attendance.     Dolly  could  hear  their 

,  as  she  went  by.     In  her  own  little  room  all  was  in  order,  and  cool 

straight  for  her  coming.     The  window  was  open,  tho  moonlight  fell 

her  little  bod,  where  che  had   dreamt  so  many  peaceful   dreams, 

Dolly   set  her  light  upon  the  window-Ecat.  and  stood  looking  out. 

c  was  half  radiant  still,  half  saddcnod.     All  the  sights  and  sounds  of 

long,  eventful  day  wore  passing  before  her  still :  ringbg,  dazzling, 

g  themselves  on  tho  darkness Was  it  possible  that  be 

iTed  her — that  she  loved  him  ?  The  trees  rustled,  tho  familiar  strokes 
the  church  clock  came  striking  twelve,  swinging  through  darkness  into 
icace.  "  Do  I  love  him  ?  I  think  so,"  said  Doily  to  herself.  "  I  hope 
BO."  And  with  an  honest  heart,  she  told  herself  that  all  should  be  well. 
^^TbtiD  she  wondered  if  she  should  sleep  that  night;  she  seemed  to  be 
^Bring  nrer  every  single  bit  of  her  life  at  once.  She  longed  to  tell  Aunt 
^^^■tfi  her  wouderfnl  story.  A  daddylonglegs  soiled  in  at  the  open  window, 
^^^ln)oUy  moved  the  light  to  save  its  straggling  legs ;  a  little  wind  c.imc 
Uowiog  in,  and  then  Dolly  thought  she  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  door  below 
-jftly.  Was  her  aunt  awako  and  stirring  ?  She  caught  up  the 
crept  down  to  sec.  She  could  hoar  Julie  and  l\Irs.  Palmer  still 
«ng. 
There  is  something  sacred  about  a  sick-room  at  times.  It  seems  liko 
nljf  ground  to  people  coming  in  suddenly  out  of  tho  turmoil  and  emotion 
life.  Dolly's  excitement  was  hushed  as  she  entered  and  saw  Lady 
ih  lying  r;iiiotly  Htrotchcd  out  asleep  upon  a  sofa.  It  had  been  wheeled 
ihe  winduw.  which  was  wide  open.  The  curtain  was  flapping,  all  tho 
bcdicine  bottles  stood  in  rows  on  the  table  and  along  tho  shelves.  There 
Kornh,  with  her  grey  hair  smoothed  ovor  her  bro^vn  face,  very  still  and 
repiag  peacefully — as  pcocefully  as  if  she  was  3'oung  still,  and  loved,  and 
»ppy,  with  life  before  hor :  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  people  whose 
is  nearly  over  have  more  right  to  sleep  at  peace  than  those  who  have 
Dt  to  encounter  they  know  not  what  trials  and  troubles — struggles  with 
lien:,  and,  most  deadly  of  all,  with  that  toiTiblo  shadow  of  self  that  rises 
itb  fresh  might,  striking  with  so  sure  an  aim.  What  does  tho  mystery 
poan  ?  Who  is  the  familiar  enemy  that  our  spirit  is  set  to  overcome 
111  to  straggle  with  oU  the  night  until  tho  dawn  :>  There  lay  poor  Sarah's 
then,  nearly  worn,  nearly  overcome,  sleeping  and  resting 
.  i  was  travelling  I  know  not  to  what  peaceful  regions. 
Dolly  crept  in  and  closed  tho  door.  Lady  Sarah  never  stirred.  A 
I  time  seemed  to  pass.  The  wind  rose  again,  the  curtain  flapped,  and 
li^bt  flickered,  and  time  seemed  creeping  slowly  and  more  slowly  to 
I  laaa  of  the  sleeping  woman's  languid  breath.  It  was  a  strange  ending 
loog,  glittering  day,  but  at  last  a  flush  came  into  Sarah  Franciii's 
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cheeka,  and  she  opened  her  eyes.  ...  A  strange  new  Bomethirig  was  ia 
that  placid  face — a  look.  What  is  it,  that  first  look  of  chacgo  and  blnrr 
in  features  that  have  melted  so  tranquilly  before  us  from  youth  to  middlc- 
nge,  or  from  middle-age  to  age,  modalaling  imperceptibly  ?  The  light  of 
Dolly's  own  heart  was  too  dazzling  for  her  to  be  in  a  very  obBcrvaat 
mood  jnst  then. 

"  la  that  my  Dolly  ?  "  said  the  sick  woman. 

Dolly  Rprang  forward.  "  Obi  I  am  so  glad  yon  are  awake,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  has  your  sleep  done  you  good  7  Are  joa 
bettor  ?  Can  you  listen  to  something  ?  Can  you  guess  ?  "  And  aba 
knelt  down  bo  as  to  bring  her  face  on  a  level  with  the  other;  but  ibt 
couldn't  see  it  very  plainly  for  a  dazzle  between  them.  "  Robert  says  he 
loves  me  ;  and,  indeed,  if  he  loves  me  I  mnst  love  him,"  Dolly  whispered  : 
and  her  face  fell  hidden  against  the  pillow,  and  the  mist  turned  to  huzt. 
Home  bird  in  the  giirden  outside  began  to  whistle  in  its  sleep.  A  belated 
clock  struck  something  a  long  way  off,  and  then  all  was  silence  and  dark- 
ness again. 

Lady  Sorab  held  Dolly  close  to  her,  as  the  girl  knelt  beside  her.  "  Da 
yon  care  for  him  ?     Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  bewildered. 

DoUy  was  hurt  by  her  donbt.  "  Indeed  I  do,"  she  answered, 
beginning  to  cry  once  more,  from  fatigue  and  excitement. 

One  of  the  two  women  in  that  midnight  room  was  young,  with  th« 
new  kindling  genius  of  love  in  her  heart,  and  she  was  weeping ;  tho  other 
was  old,  witb  the  first  knell  of  death  ringing  in  her  car  ;  but  when  DoUy 
looked  up  at  last  she  saw  that  her  nnnt  was  smiling  very  tenderly.  Ladj 
Sarah  smiled,  but  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak.  She  had  awakeoei 
startled,  but  in  a  minute  she  had  realized  it  all.  She  had  felt  all  aluog 
that  this  must  be.  She  had  not  wished  for  it,  but  it  was  come.  It  wa« 
not  only  of  Dolly  and  of  Bobert  that  Ludy  Sarah  thought  that  night ;  other 
({hosts  came  into  tho  room  and  stood  before  her.  And  then  came  eveiy 
ilay,  very  real,  into  this  dream-world — Marker  with  a  bed-chamber 
candlestick,  walk'ing  straight  into  conflicting  emotions,  and  indignant  with 
Miss  Dolly  for  disturbing  her  mistress.  She  had  been  shutting  up  and 
seeing  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  coffee.  She  was  scarcely  mollified  by  tho  gmt 
news.     Lady  Sarah  was  awake ;  Dolly  had  awakened  her. 

"  Let  people  marry  who  they  likx,"  said  Marker  ;  "  bat  don't  let  Hum 
come  chattering  and  disturbing  at  this  time  o'  night,  when  they  ahoold  a' 
known  better." 


CHAPTEn  XXVI. 

<jOOd  •  Morning. 

TaLX,v  pa.<!Bed  Uiruu^h  the  slcfpiug  1  >  pt  bj  tlui  doon,  nUil  Ua<*»~ 

tho  creaking  sttiirs,  into  tlie  hali.      i  ors  wera  nnopenad  M  ytt, 

tho  dawning  day  wns  bnltod  out,  and  tho  plneo  was  d«rk  and  Kmitiii«d 
vvHT  with  the  shreds  of  Uie  day  before.      The  newspapvr  tying  On  111* 
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haH  toblo,  the  pieces  of  string  npon  the  ground,  a  ernmpled  letter, 
Um  long  hrown-paper  coffin  in  which  the  silk  for  her  ne\T  gown 
I  come  home  the  night  before.  Each  dav  scatters  its  dast  as  it  hnnies 
,  aod  loaves  its  broken  ends  and  scraps  for  the  coming  hours  to  collect 
'and  sort  away,  dnst  of  mind,  and  dast  of  matter.  The  great  kaleidoscope 
vf  the  world  turns  round  onco  in  its  twentj-foar  hours ;  the  patterns 
and  combinations  shift  and  change  and  disperse  into  now  combinations. 
Perhaps  some  of  ns  maj  think  that,  -with  each  turn,  the  fragments 
are  ahakeu  up  and  mixed  and  broken  away  more  and  more,  until  only 
ondistinguifthable  uniform  dazzle  remains  in  place  of  the  beautiful  blue 
red  and  golden  stars  and  wheels  that  delighted  our  youth. 
Dorothea  gave  a  cautions  pull  to  the  bolt  of  the  outer  door  and  opened 
a  sadden  sweet  chill  rush  of  light  and  fresh  air  into  the  closed 
re  they  had  all  been  asleep  through  the  night.  What  a  morning  1 
her  sudden  fears  seem  lightened,  and  she  jumped  across  the  step  on  to 
gravel  walk,  sind  looked  up  and  round  and  about.  Dark  green,  gold, 
stcuing  bricks,  slanting  lights,  and  sweet  tremulous  shadows  ;  the  many 
;  house-roofs  and  tree-tops  aflame  in  the  seven-o'clock  sunshine,  the 
^flapping  and  fluttering,  the  mellow  old  church  clock  striking  seven  : 
tii«  strokes  come  in  solemn  procession  across  the  High  Street  and  the  old 
briek- vailed  garden,  and  pass  on  I  don't  know  to  what  distant  blue  realms 
IB  Um  vault  overhead. 

She  irtopped  to  look  at  a  couple  of  snails  creeping  up  among  the  nails 
I  Um  «all.  I  think  she  then  practised  a  little  mozourka  along  the  straight 
irdea  walk.  She  then  took  off  her  hat  and  stopped  to  pin  back  some  of 
tii«  nisset  of  which  I  have  spoken,  then  she  looked  up  again  and  drew  a 
it  breath  ;  and  then,  passing  the  green  beech  and  the  two  cut  yew- 
1,  she  came  to  the  placid  pond  in  its  stone  basin  at  the  end  of  the 
There  it  lay  m  its  darkness  and  light.  There  were  the  gold-fish 
Ide-awake,  darting  and  gaping  as  they  rose  to  the  surface  ;  and  the  water 
Iccled  the  sky  and  the  laurel-bushes,  and  the  chipped  stone  edge  of  the 
)i\Tien  Dorothea  came  and  looked  over  the  brink  she  saw  her  own 
I,  difjointed  face  looking  up  at  her.  It  was  not  so  bright  a  face  as 
oirn,  somehow.  It  looked  up  grey  and  sad  from  out  of  this 
trembling,  mystical  looking-glass.  What  was  it?  A  cloud  passing 
rcrbead,  a  little,  soft,  fleecy,  white  cloud  bobbing  along,  and  then 
ome  birds  flying  by,  and  then  a  rustle  among  the  Icives.  It  was  only  a 
Bomcnt,  during  which  it  had  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  throb  of  nature  beat 
I  little  more  slowly,  and  as  if  its  rhythm  had  halted  for  an  instant ;  and 
that  moment  the  trouble  of  the  night  before,  the  doubt  of  herself,  came 
ck  to  her.  Sometimes  Dorothea  had  wondered,  as  others  have  done  before 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  real  happiness  in  nature.  Do  clouds  love 
quickly  on  the  wind  ?  Are  pools  glad  to  lie  placid,  refracting  the 
iDsfaine  ?  When  the  trees  mslle,  is  it  just  a  chatter  and  a  qaiver,  or  the 
Lof  life  answering  life  ?  The  thought  of  a  living  nature  without 
Doanoss  had  always  SGomod  to  her  inexpressibly  sad.     She   had 
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nometimes  thought  how  gad  a  human  life  might  be  thai  vas  jnst  i 
life,  living  and  working  and  plajing,  and  coming  to  on  end  one  dajr,  and 
falling  to  the  groond.  It  was,  in  trnth,  not  very  nnliko  the  life  ahe  migbi 
have  led  herself,  and  now — now  she  was  alone  no  longer.  There  vma  a 
meaning  to  life  now,  for  Henley  lovod  her.  She  thought  this,  and  then, 
seeing  a  spider's  web  suddenly  gleam  with  a  long  lightning  flash,  she 
tamed  with  another  glad  spring  of  youth  to  the  light. 

On  the  table,  lay  a  letter  sealed  and  stamped  and  addressed — ''  Miw 
Vanborough,  Church  House,  Kensington."  It  was  for  her.  There  was  DO 
mistaking  it.  Her  first  loTe-lettcr.  There  it  lay  in  black  and  in  white, 
signed  and  dated  and  marked  with  a  crest.  Robert  most  have  written  it 
the  night  before,  after  they  had  left. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  in  the  fresh  morning  air,  it  had  all  seemed  like  m 
dream  of  the  night ;  here  were  tangible  signs  and  wonders  to  recall  her  (o 
her  allegiance. 

Dolly  took  it  up  shyly,  this  first  love-letter,  come  safe  into  her  hands 
from  the  hands  which  hod  despatched  it.  She  was  still  standing  reading 
it  in  the  window  when  Lady  Sarah,  who  bad  made  an  efibrt,  came  in, 
leaning  on  Marker's  arm.  The  girl  was  absorbed  ;  her  pretty  brown  enrij 
head  was  bent  in  the  ivylight,  that  dazzled  through  the  leaves ;  she  heard 
nothing  except  the  new  voice  speaking  to  her ;  she  saw  no  one  except  that 
invisible  presence  which  was  so  vividly  before  her.    This  wng  the  lottor  : — 

"  My  deakest  Dora, — 

"  I  WBITE  yon  one  line,  which  will,  I  hope,  reach  you  in  the  morning. 
Yon  are  gone,  and  already  I  wish  yon  back  again.  Yonr  swectsoea, 
your  trust  in  me,  have  quite  overpowered  me.  I  long  to  prove  to  yoo 
that  I  am  all  you  beUeved  me,  and  worthy  of  your  choice.  Do  not  fuar 
to  trust  your  happiness  to  me.  I  have  carefully  studied  your  character. 
I  know  you  even  better  than  yon  know  yourself;  and  when  you  hcsitatod 
I  could  appreciate  your  motives.  I  feel  convinced  that  wo  have  acted  for 
the  best.  I  would  say  more,  but  I  must  write  to  your  mother  and  to  Lad/ 
8arab  by  to-night's  post.     Write  to  me  fully  and  without  reserve. 

"  Ever  yours,  dearest  Dora, 

"  K  V.  H." 

Inside  Dolly's  letter  was  a  second  letter,  addressed  to  the  Lady  Banli 
Francis,  soalod  and  addressed  in  the  same  legible  hand.  This  was  oat 
a  love-letter ;  nobody  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  send  two  by 
same  post : — 

"My  dkab  Lady  Sarau, — 

"  Dora  wUl  have  iofonnod  you  o'  ■'<  occurred;  ai 

I  must  not  delay  esprMStng  to  yon  b<  ^  iy  I  trust  that  ■_  'iMfk 

disapprovo  of  the  step  we  have  token.  Although  my  appointoivnt  ia 
not  a  very  lacrative  one,  the  salary  is  incroasiutj; ;  and  I  thall  Buik«  a 
point  of  insttcing  my  lib  before  Icarifig  Esglaad,  k't  our  dear  giri'ibanoil. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  Dorothea  is  herself  entitled  to  any  of  her  father's 
fortune,  or  whether  it  has  been  settled  upon  George  ;  perhaps  you  would 
Idndly  inform  me  npon  this  point,  as  I  am  most  anxious  not  to  overstep 
tke  line  of  pmdeoce.  and  my  future  arrangements  most  greatly  depend 
upon  my  means.  Yon  vtill  hare  heard  of  my  appointment  to  the  pre- 
Sidentahip  of  the  College  of  Bogglcywollah.  India  is  a  long  way  off,  but 
thna  soon  passes  to  those  who  ore  able  to  make  good  use  of  it ;  and  I 
tnut  that  in  the  happiness  of  one  so  justly  dear  to  yon,  you  will  iiud  cou- 
solation  for  her  absence. 

"  BelieTO  mo,  my  dear  Lady  Sarah,  very  truly  yours, 

"  R.  Henley." 

••  P.S. — My  widow  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  by  the  provisions  of 

Fond." 

This  was  what  Dolly,  with  so  much  agitation,  pat  into  her  aunt's  hand . 
.iratdusg  her  face  anxiously  as  she  read  it. 
«•  May  I  read  it  ?  "  said  Dolly. 

"It  is  only  business, "  said  Lady  Sarah,  crumpling  it  up,  and  Dolly 
aed  away  disappointed,  and  began  to  pour  oat  the  tea. 
It  was  a  very  agitated  breakfast,  happy  and  shy  and  rather  silent, 
1  BO  much  had  to  be  said.  Mrs.  Palmer  came  drifting  in,  to  their  snr- 
B,  buforo  breakfast  was  over,  in  a  beautiful  white  wrapper  with  satin  bows. 
!  also  had  received  a  letter.  She  embraced  Dojly  and  Lady  Sarah. 
**  Well,  whot  do  you  say  to  our  news,  Sarah  ?  I  have  heard  from  our 
<lMrBobert,°' said  she.  "  Yon  may  read  his  letter — both  of  yon.  Sarah, 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  been  ailing.  If  it  would  not  be  giving  too 
nmeh  trouble — I  have  been  so  upset  by  all  this  agitation — I  should  prefer 
coffee  this  morning.  I  was  quite  frightened  abont  myself  last  night,  Dolly, 
after  1  left  yon  ....  Dear  me,  what  memories  come  back  to  one.  Do 
jxra  remember  our  marriage,  Sarah,  and  .  .  .  .  ?  " 

'  Pray  ring  again,  Dolly,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  abruptly,  and  she  went 
door  and  called  Marker,  shrilly  and  impatient. 
f*  There  is  no  one  but  me,"  says  Mrs.  Palmer,  pulling  out  her  frills 
a  deep  sigh,  "  who  cares  for  those  old  stories.     The  Admiral  cannot 
codoxe  them." 


Dolly's  cup  of  happiness,  so  full  before,  seemed  overflowing  now,  it 
Ivpread  and  spread.  Ilappiness,  like  sorrow,  overflows  into  other  cups 
FlaaideB  our  own.  John  Morgan  looked  in  opportunely  to  hear  the  news 
ad  to  ask  how  they  all  were :  his  hearty  congratulations  come  with  a 
atefol  sense  of  relief.  Dolly  longed  for  sympathy  in  her  happiness, 
[she  was  glad  to  be  a  little  stunned  by  the  cheerful  view  he  took  of  what 
liunst  be  so  sad  as  well  as  so  sweet.     The  news  spread  rapidly. 

Old  Sam  came  up  with  a  shining  face  and  set  down  the  copper  coal- 
euttlv,  the  bettor  to  express  his  good  wishes.  Eliza  Twells  tumbled  down 
lie  kitchen -stairs  with  a  great  clatter  from  sbser  excitement,  and  wheu 
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Marker,  relenting,  came  np  in  her  big  flowing  apron  for  orders,  hor  ronad 
face  was  rippling  with  smiles. 

"God  bloBS  yon  kindlj,  Miss  Dolly,  mj  dear,"  said  the  good  old 
woman,  giving  her  a  kiss  on  each  cheek.  "  I  never  took  up  with  a  hus- 
band myself,  but  I  don't  blame  ye.  It  is  well  to  have  some  one  to  speak 
onr  mind  to.     And  did  he  give  you  a  ring,  my  dear  ?  " 

Dolly  laughed  and  held  up  her  two  hands.  "  No  ring,  Marker.  I 
don't  like  rings.     I  wish  one  could  bo  married  withont  one." 

"  Don't  say  that,  dearie,"  said  Marker,  gravely. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

LovK  Lank  from  Keksington  to  Fplham. 

Robert  came  np  to  town  on  the  Tuesday,  as  he  bad  promised  DoUj. 
be  came  along,  ho  told  himscir  that  he  had  deserved  some  reward  for 
hia  patience  in  waiting.  Ho  bad  resisted  many  a  sentimental  impulse, 
not  wbhing  to  distract  his  mind  until  the  summer  term  was  over.  H« 
might  almost  have  trusted  himself  to  propose  at  Easter,  and  to  go  on 
calmly  with  his  papers,  for  he  was  not  like  George,  whoso  wandering 
attention  seemed  distracted  by  evory  passing  emotion.  Robert's  stiff 
black  faco  melted  a  little  as  he  indulged  in  a  lover-like  dream.  He 
saw  Dolly  as  she  would  be  one  day,  ruling  his  household,  welcoming  his 
guests,  admired  by  them  all.  Henley  had  too  good  tionte  to  like  s 
stupid  woman.  Nothing  would  ever  have  induced  him  tu  think  of  a  plain 
one.  Ho  wished  for  a  certain  amount  of  good-breeding  and  habit  of  the 
world.  ...  All  these  qualiQcations  he  had  discovered  in  his  cousin,  not 
to  speak  of  other  prospects  depending  on  her  aunt's  good  pluasnro. 

Old  Sam  opened  the  door,  grinning  his  congratulations.  Rahttl 
found  Dolly  sitting  with  bcr  mother  on  the  terrace.  Fhilippa  jompod 
up  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him  too  with  efFusion. 

"  We  were  expecting  you,"  she  said.     "  I  have  muelt  to  s  'i 

eome  with  me."  And  clasping  her  bands  npon  im  arm,  she  v 
immediately  drawn  him  away  into  the  house,  if  Robert  had  not  said  with 
some  slight  embarrassment,  "  Presently,  my  dear  aunt,  I  shull  bo  quite  at 
your  service ;  but  I  have  not  yot  spoken  to  Dolly."  Dolly  did  not  mov«, 
hot  waited  for  Robert  to  come  to  bcr,  then  she  looked  up  Knddenl;. 

Dolly's  manner  was  charming  in  those  days — a  little  reserrcd,  bat 
confideot  and  sympathetic,  a  Uttlo  abrupt  at  times,  bat  bright  and  melan- 
choly at  once.  Later  in  life  some  of  its  shndows  soemed  to  drown  tb« 
light  in  her  honest  face  ;  hor  mistakes  made  bcr  more  shy.  aiid  mors 
reserrud  ;  she  oangbt  something  of  Henley's  coldness  of  manner,  and  wm 

red,  go  her  friends  thought. 

don't,  for  ray  own  part,  believe  that  people  obani^n.     But  it  is  not 
that  tbov  bavo  ni.".  lottoos  aad 
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rrittcn  down  here  and  there,  and  in  other  souls,  and  by  signs,  and  by 
Irork  done,  and  by  work  ondooe,  and  by  what  is  forgotten,  as  well  as  that 
rhirh  is  remembered,  by  the  influence  of  to-day,  and  of  the  past  that  is 
bot  orer.  Perhaps,  one  day,  we  may  know  ourselves  at  last,  and  read 
our  story  plainly  written  in  our  own  and  other  people's  lives. 

Dolly,  in  those  days,  was  young  and  confident  emd  nudismayed.  It 
ems  strange  to  make  a  merit  as  we  do  of  youth,  of  inexperience,  of 
Bess  of  heart.  Her  untroubled  young  spirit  had  Utile  sympathy  for 
bers  more  weary  and  wayworn.  She  loved,  but  without  sympathy  ;  but 
II  the  same,  the  brightness  of  her  youth  and  its  unconscious  sweetness 
pread  and  wanned,  and  comforted  those  upon  whom  its  influence  fell. 

Dorothea  Vanborough  was  a  woman  of  many-changing  emotions  and 
entimeuts  ;  frank  to  herself,  doubting  herself  all  the  while ;  diffident 
rfaerc  she  should  have  been  bold,  loving  the  right  above  all  things,  and 
Teiy  excess  of  scruples,  troubled  at  times,  and  hard  to  others, 
ben  came  regret  and  self-abasement  and  reproach,  how  bitter  none  can 
bat  those  who,  like  her,  have  suffered  from  many  and  complicated 
QoUons — trusting,  mistmsting,  longing  for  truth,  and,  from  this  very 
Bg,  failing  often.  She  loved  because  she  was  young  and  her  heart 
ader  and  humble.  She  doubted  because  she  was  young  and  because 
Be~trnth  was  in  her,  urging  her  to  do  that  which  she  would  not  have 
bne,  and  to  feel  the  things  that  she  would  not  have  felt.  But  all  this 
only  revealed  to  her  later,  only  it  was  there  from  the  beginning. 
)o!ly  was  very  shy  and  very  happy  all  these  early  days. 

Frank  Raban  thought  Dolly  careless,  hard  in  her  judgments,  spoiled 
tho  love  that  was  showered  upon  her  ;  he  thought  she  was  not  kind 
Rhoda.  All  this  ho  dwelt  upon,  nor  could  he  forget  her  judgment 
himself.  Poor  Rabon  acknowledged  that  for  him  no  judgment  could 
too  wvcre.  and  yet  he  would  have  loved  Dolly  to  be  pitiful ;  although 
be  could  now  never  be  anything  to  him — never,  so  long  as  they  both 
ted.  When  the  news  came  of  her  eugagemcut,  it  was  a  pain  to  him 
b»t  he  had  long  expected,  and  that  he  accepted.  One  failure  in  life  was 
poagh.  He  made  no  advance  ;  he  watched  her ;  he  let  her  go,  foolish 
la  !  without  a  word.  Sometimes  lihoda  would  talk  to  him  about  Dolly. 
xak  always  listened. 

*'  She  does  not  mean  to  be  cold.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  bo — I  am  so 
ed  to  her  manner  that  I  do  not  think  of  it,"  Rhoda  would  say.  "  Dear 
)oUy  is  full  of  good  and  generous  impulses.  She  will  make  Robert 
lenley  a  noble  wife  if  he  only  gives  in  to  her  in  overj-thing.  I  would  1 
ere  half  as  good  as  she  is  ;  but  she  is  a  little  hasty  at  times,  and  wants 
one  to  do  as  she  tells  them." 
"  And  you  do  as  everybody  tells  you,"  said  Raban. 
ad  to  do  Rhoda  justice,  she  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone,  she 
to  poor  people's  houses  through  the  rain  and  mud ;  she  was 
.  good-tempered,  she  was  a  valuable  inmate  in  the  household.  Zoe 
couldn't  think  bow  Rhoda  got  through  half  whatftUe  did.  "  tt«%, 
Tot.  xxvj, — Ko,  153.  \K. 
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tbero,  and  everywhere,"  fiavs  Zoe,  in  an  aggrieved  voice,  "  before  I  hai 
time  to  tarn." 

Notnithstnndiog  the  eugogement,  the  little  household  at  C'hnrch  11 
went  its  usual  course.  Lady  Sarah  had  followed  her  own  beaten  wayi 
long,  that  she  seemed,  from  habit,  to  travel  on  whether  or  not  her  interest 
went  with  her.  Thoee  old  days  are  almoHt  forgoltan  now,  even  by 
people  who  lived  in  them.  With  a  strange,  present  thrill  Dolly  remei 
BOmetimes,  as  she  passes  through  the  old  haunts  of  her  early  youth,  a 
instant  of  time,  a  past  state  of  sentiment,  as  bygone  as  the  hoar  to  which  it 
belonged.  Passing  by  the  old  busy  comer  of  the  chareh  not  long  igo, 
Dolly  remembered  how  she  and  Robert  had  met  Ruban  there  one  day,  jtut 
after  their  news  had  been  mode  public.  He  tried  to  avoid  them,  then 
changed  bis  mind  and  came  straight  up  and  shook  hands,  uttering  bis  good 
wishes  in  a  cold,  odd  manner,  that  I'olly  thought  almost  nnkind. 

"  I  am  afraid  my  good  wishes  can  add  little  to  yoar  happineM,  bni  I 
congratulate  you,"  he  said  to  Robert ;  "  and  I  wish  you  all  happiness,"  he 
suid  to  Dolly ;  and  then  they  were  all  silent  for  a  minute. 

"  You  will  come  soon,  won't  you  ?  "  said  Dolly,  shyly. 

"  Good-by,"  said  Frank  Raban,  walking  away  very  quickly. 

He  had  meant  to  keep  away,  but  he  came  just  as  usaal  to  Choroh 
House,  and  was  there  even  more  constantly.  Lady  Sarah  was  glud  of  hit 
companionship  for  George,  who  seemed  in  a  veiy  strange  and  excited  state 
of  mind. 

This  summer  of  '5-1  was  an  eventful  summer ;  and  while  Dolly 
living  in  her  own  youthful  world,  concentrated  in  the  overwhel 
interests  that  had  come  of  late,  in  old  and  the  new  ties,  so  hard  to 
grasp,  so  hard  to  loose,  armies  were  marching,  fleets  were  sailing,  poli- 
ticians and  emperors  were  pondering  upon  the  great  catastrophe  that 
seemed  imminent.  War  had  been  declared  ;  with  it  the  great  fleets 
como  speeding  across  the  sea  from  one  horizon  to  another.  The 
of  the  day  only  reached  Dolly  like  echoes  from  a  long  way  off,  brought  hj 
Robert  and  by  (reorgo,  printed  in  the  paper.  Robert  wait  uo  keen 
polilici.on.  He  was  too  full  of  his  own  new  plans  and  new  curecr,  Geotgt 
was  far  more  excited,  and  of  a  more  fiery  temper.  Frank  Habian  avl 
George  and  he  used  to  have  loug  and  augry  arguments.  Raboa  ouis- 
tained  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mistake,  a  surrender  to  popular  oatciy. 
George  and  liobert  were  for  fighting  at  any  price  :  for  once  they  agrc«d. 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  George,  "  what  there  is  in  life  to  moke  it  bo  pit- 
forable  to  anything  else,  to  every  sense  of  hononi  and  of  coosideratkia,  tt 
liberty  of  action.     Life,  to  be  worth  anything,  is  on!'.  '  inatioQ  of 

all  these  things  ;  and  for  one  or  any  of  them  I  think  I  :-l  illing  tu 

give  my  life." 

"  Of  course,  if  it  were  necessary,"  said  Henley,  "  one  woald  do  what 
was  expcct«d  of  one.      There  is  my  cousin,  Jonah  Henley,  jutninn  his 

regim> ick.     I  confosR  it  i»  on  diffurent  gronnds  frost  yoa  tkat  i 

appro,  Ku.     I  do  not  like  to  see  EniJflaQd  falilnQ  in 
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cstiffintioa  of  Earop« :  ve  can  afford  to  go  to  war.  Rassia's  pretensions 
&re  intolerable ;  and,  with  Franco  to  assist  ua,  I  beiiere  the  GoTernment  is 
Uioroagfaly  jnatified  in  the  course  it  is  pursuing." 

"  I  don't  think  we  are  ready,"  said  Raban,  in  his  odd,  constrained 
^B^oie*.  "  I  don't  think  we  are  justified.  We  sit  at  home  and  write  heroic 
^Hliewspapcr  articles,  and  we  send  out  poor  fellows  by  rank  and  by  file  to 
^^^■ttouudcd  at  and  cut  to  mincemeat,  for  what?  to  defend  a  worn-out 
^^BHuaut  of  a  past  from  the  inevitable  advance  of  the  future.  Hnppose  we 
^Hpat  things  back  a  hundred  years,  what  good  shall  we  have  done  ?  " 
^^  "  Bnt  think  of  our  Overland  Route, ' '  said  Henley  ;  "  suppose  the  future 
I       gbonld  interfere  with  the  P.  and  0." 

^B  There  were  green  lanes  in  those  days  leading  from  the  far  end  of  that 
^Bpano  in  which  Church  Uouso  woff  built  to  others  that  crossed  a  wide  and 
^P^^Nrcading  country,  it  is  not  even  yet  quite  overllooded  by  the  waves  of 
^^  lirick — that  tide  that  flows  out  in  long,  strange  furrows,  and  never  ebbs 
^way.  DoUy  and  Uenloy  wont  wandering  along  these  lanes  one  fine  after- 
oon ;  they  were  going  they  knew  not  where ;  into  a  land  of  Canaan,  so 
lijr  tiioDgbt  it :  green  cabbages,  a  long,  gleaming  canal,  hawthorn 
dges,  and  a  great  overarched  sky  that  began  to  turn  red  when  the  sun 
ct.  Now  and  then  they  camo  to  some  old  house  that  had  ontstood 
onaa  and  years,  flattering  signals  of  distress  in  the  shape  of  old  shirts 
aad  clothes  hung  out  to  dry;  in  the  distance  rose  Kensington  spires 
sad  steeples ;  now  and  then  a  workman  trudged  by  on  his  way  home ; 
disUnt  bells  rang  in  this  wide,  desolate  country.  Women  come  tramping 
home  from  their  long  day's  work  in  the  fields,  and  look  hard  at  the  hand- 
•oioe  young  couple,  Dolly  with  cast-down  eyes,  Robert  with  his  nose  up 
in  the  air.  The  women  trudge  wearily  home ;  the  young  folks  walk 
stop  by  step  into  life.  The  birds  cross  the  sky  in  a  sudden  flight ;  the 
es  grow  where  they  ore  planted. 
They  missed  the  Chelsea  Lane.  Dolly  should  have  known  the  way,  bat 
Ijo  was  absorbed  and  unobservant,  and  those  cross-ways  were  o  labyrinth 
for  those  who  wore  well  used  to  them.  They  found  themselves  pre- 
ently  in  the  Old  Brompton  Ivoad,  with  its  elm-trees  and  old  gable  roofs 
rkcniog  against  the  sunset.  How  sweet  it  was,  with  red  lights  burning, 
lie  slowly  straggling  like  themselves,  and  enjoying  the  gentle  ease  of 
he  twilight  and  of  the  soft  west  wind.  Dolly  led  Henley  back  by  the  old 
inding  road,  with  its  bends  and  fancies ;  its  cottages,  within  close-built 
iraUa  ;  and  stately  old  houses,  with  iron  scroll-work  on  their  garden  gates, 
ad  gardens  not  yet  destroyed.  Then  they  came  to  a  rueful  row  of  bricks 
id  staring  windows.  A  young  couple  stood  side  by  side  against  the  low 
in  front  of  their  home.  Dolly  remembered  this  afterwards  ;  for  the 
was  very  epL'udid  just  then,  and  the  young  woman's  violet  dress 
Bed  to  blaze  with  the  beautiful  light,  as  she  stood  in  her  quaint  little 
■ffixA'  n^  out  across  the  road  to  the  well-remembered  pond  and 

taOiK  '  '"youd.  Along  the  distant  line  of  the  plains  great  soft  ships 
of  Tspoor  were  floatiog ;  the  windows  of  the  distant  houses  flashed ;  tba 
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pood  looked  all  splendid  and  sombre  in  its  shady  corner, 
seemed  vast  and  sweet,  and  Dolly's  heart  was  full. 

"  Are  you  tired  ?  "  said  Robert,  seeing  that  she  lingered. 

"  Tired  ?  no,"  said  Dorothea.  "  I  was  looking  at  the  sky,  and  won- 
dering how  it  would  have  bsen  if  you  bad  gone  away  and  never 1 " 

She  stopped. 

"  Why  think  about  it  ?  "  said  Robert.  "  Yon  would  have  marrieJ 
somebody  else,  I  suppose." 

He  said  it  in  a  matter-of-&ct  sort  of  way,  and  for  a  moment  Dolly'* 
eyebrows  seemed  to  darken  over  her  eyes.  It  was  a  mere  nothing,  the 
passing  shadow  of  a  thought. 

^  "  You  are  right,"  said  Dolly,  wistfully.  "  It  is  no  use  thinking  how 
nnhappy  one  might  have  been.  HaVe  you  ever  been  very  unhappy, 
Robert  ?  "  Now  that  she  was  so  happy,  Dolly  seemed,  for  the  first  time, 
to  realize  what  sorrow  might  be. 

"  A  certain  young  lady  made  me  veiT  unhiippy  one  diiy  not  long 
ago,"  said  Robert,  "  when  she  tried  to  freeze  mo  up  with  a  snowball." 

This  was  not  what  Dolly  meant :  she  was  in  earnest,  and  ho  answered 
her  with  a  joke ;  she  wanted  a  sign,  and  no  sign  was  given  to  her. 

They  had  just  reached  home,  when  Robert  said,  with  his  hand  on  the 
bcU  :  "  This  has  not  been  unhappy,  has  it,  Dolly  ?  We  shall  have  a 
frreat  many  more  walks  together  when  I  can  spare  the  time.  But  you 
must  talk  to  me  more,  and  not  be  so  shy,  dearest." 

Something  flew  by  as  he  spoke,  and  went  fluttering  into  the  ivy. 

"  That  was  a  bat,"  said  Dolly,  shrinking,  while  Robert  stood  shakiug 
his  umbrella-stick  among  the  ivy  leaves ;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any- 
thing distinctly. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Robert,  sentimentally,  "to  come  and  see  you  con- 
stantly when  this  term  is  over.  Then  we  shall  know  more  of  each  other, 
Dora." 

"  Don't  we  know  each  other  ?  "  asked  Dolly,  with  one  of  her  quick 
glances ;  '*  I  think  I  know  you  quite  well,  Robert — better  than  I  know 
myself  almost,"  she  added  with  a  sigh. 

When  they  came  into  the  drawing-room  the  lamp  was  alight,  aad 
George  and  Rhoda  were  there  with  Lady  Sarah.  Ocorgo  win  '  "  at 
the  very  pitch  of  his  melancholy  voice.  Lady  Sarah  wa«  listc :  j  a 

pale,  fixed  face  like  a  person  whn  has  made  np  her  mind. 

Rhoda  was  twirling  her  work  round  and  round  her  fingers.  Sha  ba<l 
broken  the  wool,  and  dropped  the  stitches.  It  was  by  a  strong  eflbrt  IbM 
she  sat  so  still. 

"  Uero  is  George  aunonncing  his  intentions,"  said  Lady  Sanii,  at 
they  came  in.  "  Perhaps  you,  Robert,  will  be  able  to  preach  good  «um 
to  him." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Harah  I  "  Dolly  cried,  springing  forward,  "  at  last  bo  bw 
told  yciu.  .  .  .  Has  Rhoda  V  "  Dolly  V  two  bands  were  clai^od  in  «xeit»- 
ment.     Lady  Harah  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise. 
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There  was  a  crash,  a  Kcream  from  Rhodit.  Tho  flower-glaas  had  gone 
ter  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  all  tho  water  was  rnnniDg  about  over 
be  carpet. 

"  Mj  dross — my  Sunday  best !  "  cried  Ilhoda.     "  Lady  Sarah,  I  am 
1  sorry." 

Dolly  bent  over  to  pick  ap  the  table,  and,  ae  she  did  so,  Rboda  whie- 
erod,  ••  Be  silent,  or  you  will  ruin  George." 

Rained?"  said  Robert.      '"  Yonr  dress  is  not   mined,  Rhoda.     I 
from  experience,  for  I  wear  a  silk  gown  myself." 
**  George  says  he  will  not  take  my  lining,"  said  Lady  Sarali.     "'  Hu 

ishos  to  be What  do  you  wish  to  be,  (.reorge  ?  " 

George,  somewhat  confused,  said  ho  wished  to  bo  a  soldier — anything 
St  a  clergyman. 

'  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  yon  are  going  to  be  such  a  —  that  you  refuse 
hundred  a  j'ear  ?  "  said  Henley,  stopping  short. 
Confound  it!"    cried  George,  "can't  you  all  leave  a  poor  fellow 
peace  ?  "     And  he  burst  out  of  the  room. 

"  Come  hero,  Dolly,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  from  a  distant  comer  of  the 
"  miiko  this  foolish  darling  do  as  bis  annt  wishes.     I  am  sure  tho 
airai  would  quite  feel  as  I  do." 

"  Seven  hundred  a  year,"  said  Lady  Sarah.     "Wretched  boy!     I 
11  sell  the  presentation." 
'  Oh,  Robert!  "  said  Dolly,  "  he  is  right  if  he  can't  make  up  his 
■iod.     I  know  Aunt  Karuh  thinks  so." 

Dolly  could  not  help  being  vexed  with  Robert.     He  shrugged  his 

onlden,  said  that  George  would  regret  his  decision,  and  went  on  to  talk 

ious   plans  that  he  himself  bod  at   heart,  jnst  as  if  George  had 

existed. 

"  I  want  you  to  trust  Dolly  to  me  for  a  few  days,"  said  he.     "  I  want 

lake  her  down  to  Smokcthwaitc  with  my  aunt.     She  must  see  Jonah 

tforc  he  leaves.     They  all  write,  and  urge  her  coming." 

Lady  Surah  ngrecd,  with  a  sigh,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
iraod  away  abruptly  to  hide  them. 

llany  and  many  were  the  tears  she  wiped  away,  for  fear  Dolly  shouM 
them.     George's  whole  body  was  not  so  dear  to  her  as  Dolly's  little 
jer.     She  blamed  hcrsi'lf  in  vain  afterwards,  when  it  was  too   lati>. 
Dmetimcs  she  could  hanlly  boar  to  see  her  niece  come  into  tho  room 
irilh  her  smiling  face,  and  she   scarcely  answered  when  the  sweet  girl's 
Dico  came  echoing  and  culling  about  the  house.     Could  it  bo  true  that  it 
was  going,  that  sweet  voice  'f     Laughing,  Sfolding,  chattering,  hour  by 
Lour— were  the  many  footsteps  going,  too,  and  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
ad  Uio  look  of  her  hnppy  eyes  ?  was  the  time  already  come  for  Dolly  to 
away  from  the  old  nest  that  had  sheltered  her  for  so  short  a  time  '.' 
^hc  seemed  scarcely  to  have  come — scarcely  to  have  begun  her  sweet 
[)me  cong — and  already  sho  was  eager  to  go  ! 
Rut  Rboda  had  come  np,  looking  very  pale,  to  ?ay  gooti-ui^^V..    Ki^o 
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fluid  good-by,  Dolly  followed  her  ont,  and  tried  to  put  in  some  little  word 
for  Georgo.  "  Rhoda,  be  bas  been  true  to  bimsolf,"  she  wbisporcd  ;  "  Ibat 
is  best  of  all — is  not  it  ?  " 

"  Let  bim  bo  true  to  himself,  by  all  means,"  said  Rhoda. 

She  was  thoroughly  out  of  temper.  Dolly  had  not  improved  matteni 
by  talking  about  them.  George  came  out  nf  the  oak  room  prepared  to 
walk  back  with  her.  "  No,  thank  you,"  said  Rhoda.  trembling  very  mucli. 
"  I  won't  trouble  you  to  come  homo  with  me." 

She  was  tying  her  bonnet  and  pinning  on  her  sliawl  in  an  agitated  way. 
George  watched  her  in  silence.  When  she  was  ready  to  go,  ho  held  ont 
hia  hand.     "  Good-night,"  he  said. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Rhoda,  hunying  off  without  looking  up,  and 
passing  out  into  the  street. 

It  was  nnbeamble.  If  Georgo  loved  her  he  might  do  ns  she  wlshi 
But  he  would  sacrifice  nothing — not  one  fancy.  Her  Uncle  John  wi 
clergyman.  It  was  a  very  high  calling.  Uhoda  thought  of  the  pretty 
little  parsonage  house,  and  the  church,  and  the  cottages  all  round  aboot, 
only  waiting  to  be  done  good  to,  while  the  apples  were  baking  on  the  trecR 
and  cakes  in  the  oven,  all  of  which  good  things  George  had  refused — 
George,  who  did  not  know  one  bit  what  ho  was  doing,  nor  what  it  wag  to 
scrape,  and  starve,  and  live  with  dull,  stinted,  scraping  people.  She  was 
quite  tired  of  it  all.  It  was  not  a  real  life  that  she  led ;  it  was  a  bona*' 
keeper's  situation,  just  like  Aunt  Morgan.  She  had  done  her  best, 
.ind  she  had  earned  a  rest,  and  she  would  not  begin  all  over  a^ain. 
George  might  be  as  true  as  he  hked.  Rhoda  ran  up  tho  steps  of  tho  old 
brown  house  in  a  Fiilent  passion,  and  gave  a  sharp  pull  at  tho  boll.  Yc*. 
she  hated  it  all.  She  was  utterly  tired  of  it  all — of  tho  noisy  bom»,  irf 
.\nDt  Morgan's  precepts  and  flauncl.s.  She  could  hear  tho  dink  of  pUla* 
IB  tho  dining-room,  where  the  inevitable  anters  of  ohoeso  and  cold  meat 
woro  set  out  on  the  shabby  table-cloth,  where  her  Aunt  Morgan  stood 
her  black  cap  and  stiff  brown  curls,  carving  slice  after  slice  for  the  booj 
curate.  '*  Yon  are  late.  Rhoda,"  said  her  onnt.  "  I  suppose  you  8taj4}d  I* 
late  dinner  with  your  friends  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I  am  not  hungry,"  said  Rboda,  shrinking  awny. 

"  Wliy,  Rhoda.  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  John,  kindly,  and  h«  b*ld 
ont  his  big  hand  t«  her. 
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would  appear  that  r  largo  nniubur  of  yonng  people  at  Oxford  who 
are  but  un  imperfect  acquaintance  witb  the  Greek  language,  consider 
Homer  aa  easy  anthor  in  whose  works  to  present  themaolvcs'for  csamina- 
tii.n  ;  ovorv  school  and  tmivcrsity  has  its  traditions  of  lamentable  fuilares 
lu  i.iifck  'itstument  construed  at  a  shot,  while  a  wider  experience  tends  to 
rore  that  the  real  difficulty  of  an  author  is  often  in  exact  proportion  to 
be  seeming  ease.  II  is  somewhat  strange  that  Ffin.it  shares  with  the  Iliad 
nd  the  Bible  the  iU  fate  of  being  a  work  which  all  men  think  they  can 
for  the  difficultios  are  extremely  obvious  to  every  one  who  reads 
liy  through.  Wc  suspect  the  truth  is,  that  most  men  who  know 
oy  Oerman  have  tried  their  'prentice  hand  on  one  of  the  better  known 
ltd  simpler,  we  do  not  say  easier,  bits,  snuh  as  Gretchcn's  song,  and 
Bconrsgcd  by  the  fact  that  they  could  understand  it,  and  render  it  into 
rhyme  of  some  sort,  have  been  led  on,  till  the  great  poem  had  them  in  its 
eU.  and,  in  spite  of  failure,  in  spite  of  ignorance,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
.  poetic  power,  they  could  never  again  let  it  alone. 

ver  the  reason,  the  fact  is  there.     More  Uian  twenty  versions  of 

[or  part  of  Fnusl  have  found  their  way  into  print,  if  not  all  of 

bmn  into  pnbhc  notice,  and  as  w-e  write,  two  more,  tmpublishcd,  lie  before 

B,  one  of  the  complete  First  Part,  the  other  of  fragments  only  ;  bat  each 

Ihetn  at  loAst  as  ambitions  as  any  of  its  predecessors.     Wo  propose  to 

oumine  some  of  these,  that  oiir  readers  may  have  before  them  the  means 

r  nnitwenng,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  the  often-repeated  questions, 

Faiut  Translatable,  and  if  so,  has  the  Translation-yet  appeared  ? 

Mr.  Lewes,  as  we  all  know,  has  prononneod  decidedly  in  the  negative  to 

lie  former  of  these  questions,  which  of  course  iuoludes  the  latter,  but  it  is 

apossible  to  accept  his  judgment  as  final.     He  takes,  to  illustrate  his 

prdiet,  some  well-known  lines  in  English,  paraphrases  them,  and  then 

is  ns  to  rcmrirk  how  completely  the  spirit  and  grace  have  evaporated. 

.  Tkt  Ufrand  Warkf  of  Goflht.    Br  G.  II.  LcwES.     IiOndon  :   1355. 
Riutt,a  Drama.  Traiislnlcd  by  Loan  Fr*:(ci»  Lcvesox  Gowkr  (Lobd  Ellbsxsbb). 

tyondini:   lt<V3. 
^autt.  a  Traijnii/  b;i  Goellit.      TmnslBtwI  into  Engllnh  verse  by  Jons  Hills,  Esq. 

t^iiidnii  and  Btiliu:   1S40, 
pukft,  a  OruMiatin  Poem  l>y  Goethe.    Tnmilutcd  into  En;j;IUIi  verse  by  Theodobe 

JkLtBTiK.     lyondoii:  ISGJ. 
pijuAf,  o  Traijeity  by  Giirllit.  TranslutcJ  into  the  original  metres  by  Batard  Tatlor. 

LnnJoD:  1671. 
I'ligetbcr  with  manr  others,  thr  nnmos  nf  ilie  best  and  wowt  of  which  will  be  fonn'l 

in  l^  text 
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Of  this  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  well  eays,  "  He  turns  away  from  the 
word  or  phraBe  in  the  English  lines  he  quotes,  whereas  the  translator  seeks 
precisely  that  one  best  word  or  phrase,  having  all  the  resources  of  bis  lan- 
guage at  command,  to  represent  what  is  said  in  another  language."  Further, 
"  the  translator  mast  be  guided  by  a  secondary  inspiration.  Surrendering 
himself  to  the  full  possession  of  the  spirit  which  shall  speak  through  him, 
he  receives  also  a  portion  of  the  same  creative  power."  If  this  is  true,  it 
will  be  obviously  impossible  that  any  man  should  be  inspired,  by  the  pretty 
but  trivial  verses  quoted,  at  all  in  the  same  degree  as  he  would  by  the 
majesty  and  melody  of  Goethe's  great  conception  and  Goethe's  verse. 

That  Goethe  himself  thought  Faust  could  be  translated  is  clear  from 
hia  own  selection  of  the  date  and  style  of  the  French  into  which  it  should 
be  rendered ;  and  if  into  French,  surely  into  English,  a  tongue  so  related 
in  its  every  variety,  familiar  and  heroic,  to  that  in  which  he  wrote. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  all  translations  from  modem 
rhythmical  and  rhymed  work,  and  those  from  prose  or  from  the  poetry  of 
dead  languages.  Mrs.  Austen's  version  of  the  Story  tvithout  an  End,  many 
passages  of  our  own  Bible,  notably  the  Lament  over  the  King  of  Assyria 
in  Isaiah,  and  the  11th  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Motteaux's 
translation  of  Uahdait,  are  all  proofs  that  a  passage  may  even  gain  in  ita 
new  dress  ;  while  in  the  case  of  translations  irom  the  Greek  and  Latin,  w* 
know  too  little  how  the  poems  sounded  to  those  for  whoso  ears  they  wen 
written,  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  core  about  tlieir  metres  being  exactly 
preserved.  And  as  a  rule,  such  versions  are  made  for  the  instruction  or 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  original  languages. 

But  the  translator  of  a  modem  poet  strives  to  reproduce  in  his  own  lan- 
guage that  which  otliers  as  well  as  he  already  thoroughly  know  in  that  in 
which  it  was  written,  to  bring  into  an  alien  tongue  the  ideas,  the  melody,  and 
form  of  the  original,  so  that  the  scholar  may  recognize  in  the  new  all  that 
he  knows  in  the  old,  and  may  read  the  original  tongue  behind  the  fresh 
words ;  while  the  student  ignorant  of  the  language  may,  if  he  afterwardii 
loam  it,  find  when  he  comes  to  read  the  original,  precisely  that  which  be 
lias  read  before.  And  this  can  be  done.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  gives  as  » 
specimen  one  of  Freiligrath's  translations,  but  even  this,  good  as  it  is,  it 
not  in  our  opinion  his  best.  It  may  be  only  the  beauty  of  Mendelssohn's 
notes  which  make  us  see  no  inferiority  whatever  to  the  original  in  the  lonlj 
lines,  "  0  sub  ich  auf  der  Heido  dort,"  into  which  Freiligrath  has  rcnderod 
Boms's  "  0  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,"  and  therefore  we  prefer  to  (\x, 
his  rendering  of  "  My  heart  is  sair  for  Somebody  :  " — 

Xtcin  Ilrrz  ist  sdiwor  Uott  sci's  gcklagt, 

Mcin  Hcrr.  ist  gchwcr  fiir  Einpn. 

O  Gotl,  ciii<<  tange  Wlntcrtiftphl 

KOnnt'  WRchrn  kli  fiir  Kincn. 

O  Ixid  fiir  F.incn  ! 

O  FrcnU  fur  Kinen  ! 

Die  Rsnu!  Welt  kiinnt'  ich  durchiicb'n 

Fiir  Kinen. 
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Ihr  Marhtc,  ttiner  Licbc  hnlil, 

C).  ISchclt  mild  oiif  Kincn  I 

Miijixl  vor  Gcfahr  ihn,  bringt  ge»uiiJ 

Znriiok  iiiir  meincn  Eincn  ! 

O  licid  fiir  Eincn  ! 

O  Frenil  fur  Eincn  ! 

Ich  that— O  Gott,  wna  tliiit  ich  nicht 

Kur  Eincn  ? 

Icrc,  ■while  there  is  the  most  gcrnpnlons  fidelity  to  metro  and  sentiment, 
ybile  each  sioglo  word  has  its  equivalent,  there  is,  quite  nnconsciouslj,  a 
ie  of  improTcment  in  the  German  on  the  original  Scotch.      "  Ilir 
lacfatc,  rrincr  Liebc  hold,"  is  certainly  preferable  to  "  Ye  powers  that 
ttile  on  rirtuoiii  Love."     It  may  be  objected,  and  no  donbt  would  be  by 
Taylor,  that  "  Eincn  "  is  not  a  precise  metrical  equivalent  for  "  Some- 
in  that  it  substitutes  a  trochee  for  a  dactyl.     Here,  however,  we 
assert  that  no  other  Uberty  is  taken  than  is  permissible,  even  in 
of  the  rigid  mclrcB  of  antiquity,  which  are  in  no  degree  perceptibly 
by  the  subetitulion  of  one  foot  for  another.     Between  a  dactylic 
bcxa]iicit«r  and  a  spondaic  there  is  a  noticeable  variation,  but  there  is  no 
Dticealilo  variation  between  two   hexameters   of  dactyls  and  spondeos 
Dmblned  in  different  order ;   there  is  none  between  two   Greek  lambio 
ttes  not  entirely  composed  of  Iambic  feet. 

The  great  success  which  Freiligrath  has  had  in  rendering  many  of  our 
DgUuh  poets,  the  equally  remarkable  skill  of  Mr.  Leland  in  his  version  of 
tof  Uie  most  melodious  and  delicate  of  Heine's  songs,  would  seem  to 
that  in  order  to  translate  admirably  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  an 
mimirablo  original  poet.  To  have  deep  and  true  poetic  feeling,  a  subtle 
sense  k>t  the  niceties  of  thought  and  language,  is  necessary,  but  we  are 
juelined  to  think  that  any  tnie  fervour  of  original  poetic  inspiration  would 
erfero  vriHk  the  utter  subordination  of  self  required  in  a  faithful  translator. 
Tc  do  not  forget  a  graceful  American  writer  when  we  express  our  convic- 
OD  that  no  groat  poet  has  ever  been  a  good  translator  ;  nor  are  we  sur- 
rised  that  writers  of  pretty  verse,  like  Freiligrath  and  Mr.  Leland,  render 
crfect  poctrj-  better  than  could  Shelley,  full  of  his  own  divine  passion. 

Wo  think  then  with  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  that  a  good  translation  of 
^auKt  is  possible,  and  wo  agree  in  the  main  with  the  rules  he  lays  down. 
It  must  represent  the  form  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  original,  must  be  in 
the  same  metres,  and  the  rhymes  must  follow  the  same  order;  each  speech, 
ftragraph,  and  song,  must  consist  of  the  same  number  of  lines  as  the 
^enniui,  so  that  in  reading  the  English,  the  German  shall  ever  be  present 
the  mind.  When,  however,  he  says,  that  "an  occasional  change  in 
lie  number  effect  or  order  of  rhyme,"  is  no  violation  of  the  metrical  plan, 
«e  difl'er  with  him.  The  want  of  rhyme  in  tlie  place  in  which  we  know  it 
idioald  fall,  wholly  disturbs  our  old  associations  with  a  well-known  passage. 
To  omit,  for  instance,  two  rhymes  in  each  verso  of  "  Der  Kunig  im  Thule,"' 
is  to  mar  the  oxquisitc  beauty  of  the  song.  So  to  leave  a  lino  nnrhymed, 
and  "  balance  the  omission  by  giving  rhymes  to  other  \vTics  '«\i\c\i  *\.Miv\ 
tinihjmed  ia  the  original  text,"  in  to  commit  a  douWo  tawU,  «s  -wft^  *s  Vi 
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lack  pnliencc  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  then  jniiiify  unpatieDcc  bv  n 
very  lame  excuse. 

Wo  tnm  now  to  consider  bow  that  which  is  possible  has  been  done ; 
80  far  only,  however,  as  the  First  Part  of  Faust  is  concerned.  Withoot  in 
any  degree  denying  the  wonderful  beanty  of  mnch  of  the  Second  Part,  while 
wc  quite  admit  that  much  in  it  belongs  to  the  old  Fniut  Le/iriid,  and  so 
far  supplements  the  First  Part,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Goethe  nsed  it 
08  "  £in  Kehrichtfass  nnd  eine  Uumpelkammer,"  a  bin  for  sweepings  and 
a  lamber-room,  in  which  to  thrust  whatever  came  into  his  teeming  brain  ; 
and  for  which  he  found  no  oilier  place.  But  the  First  Part  L"!  perfect, 
nothing  in  it  has  not  its  true  position.  There  is  no  word  which  bus  not 
its  bearing  on  the  whole,  the  whole  being,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  the  on« 
consummate  masterpiece  of  modern  poetic  art.  We  entirely  fail  to  andcr- 
stand  what  ^Ir.  Lewes  means  when  he  says  that  the  student's  first  feeling 
is  one  of  disappointment,  since  from  the  earliest  time  wo  read  the  tra^dy, 
in  school-boy  da3-8,  and  then  only  in  Filmore's  translation,  we  have  boeu 
under  its  mastery,  and  still  each  fresh  perusal  brings  us  under  the 
possession  of  words  that  ring  in  our  brain,  and  take  hold  of  onr  thongisti 
OS  no  other  poem  or  work  of  any  kind  L»5  ever  done  but  this  alone. 

Of  many  versions  we  need  scarcely  speak  at  all,  but  only  of  snch  a» 
endeavour  at  least  to  comply  with  the  canons  of  translation  which  we  batw 
accepted  as  our  own.  Hayward's  prose,  in  spite  of  some  sUght  hlemisbes. 
and  some  shght  shortcomings  in  scholarship,  still  rightly  holds  its  place  u 
the  best  that  can  be  done  short  of  real  excellence  in  rh3rme.  It  stand* 
to  the  FiVitt  as  the  anthorized  version  of  Isaiah  does  to  that  Pmpbot' 
Poet,  or  as  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  tlie  Psalms  to  the  original,  far 
better  than  that  of  Stemhuld  nnd  Hopkins,  Kcble,  or  even  Dryden,  who  it 
said  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the  few  good  lines,  but  those  arc  exi^Diiiit, 
in  the  version  of  Tate  and  Brady. 

Filmorc  has  some  idea  of  translating  on  correct  principles,  bat  as  noo 
as  a  diflicalty  comes  he  cares  neither  for  the  metre,  nor  for  the  place  of 
the  rhymes.  We  shall  give  his  Soldier's  Song  below  as  a  fair  spocimMi, 
and  the  whole  may  perhaps  be  read  with  a  languid  interest  by  any  who  do 
not  know  the  original. 

It  is  diJlicult  to  speak  of  Blackic's  tmnslation  witlK>at  seeming  to  coia* 
into  coUiuiou  with  so  great  a  critic  as  Mr.  Lewes,  who  vpeaks  of  iU 
"  usual  excellence."  This  we  confess  we  do  not  discover,  bat  car  roilurt 
may  read  those  passages  in  the  lAfr  of  Goethe,  which  Mr.  Ijewet  bu 
thought  worthy  to  be  transferred  to  his  pages.  Per  contra,  we  ouy 
remark,  that  like  Filmore  he  cares  neither  for  metre  nor  Uip  plaea  tS 
rhymes  when  it  suits  his  convenience  to  neglect  thorn,  and  thm^  ar»  a 
crowd  of  passages  mistranslated  like  the  following : — 


1*. 


liHIMfl, 


One  koTcs  the  plar  tn  ^p^^"'  '''f  niijlil 
Upnn  B  rfani  ..ht, 

.\onlheT  o'er 
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The  i^ple  waOt, ."  Dm  ist  ddne  Welt  I  das  heisst  eine  Welt  1 "  are 
expanded  into  "  ^Ehis  is  thy  world  I  snob  den  mnst  FanBtns'  sonl  immure." 
Nor  ean  a  translator  have  any  feeling  for  rhythm  and  metre  who  thus 
tntTeatiea  the  following  passage : — 

Christ  ist  ersUndcn ! 
Selig  der  Liebende, 
Der  die  betriibendc, 
Hcilsam  nnd  ubendc 
Prufnog  bestanden. 

Christ  is  arisen  ! 

Praised  be  his  name  ! 

His  lore  sbared  onr  prison 

Of  sin  and  of  shame. 

He  hat  borne  the  hard  trial 

OftOfdmial, 

And  victorious,  aicends  to  lite  skiei  tehence  he  came  I 

Agiun,  where  Margaret  tells  her  lover  that  her  mother  is  in  all  things 
•o  aecnrate,  so  careful,  but  that  after  all  there  is  no  need  so  closely  to 
pare  expenses  down, — "  Nicht  dass  sie  just  so  sebr  sich  einzuschriinkon 
hat," — this  wonderful  Professor  turns  her  statement  into  "Not  that  slif 
feeU  herself  at  all  confined/" 

Mere  difficulties  in  translation  arc  traps  into  which  he,  in  common 
with  many  more,  has  fallen,  such  as  "  Wie  sie  kurz  angebunden  war,"  which, 
ri^itfy  turned  by  Taylor,  "  How  short  and  sharp  of  speech  was  she,"  is 
nndered  by  Lord  Ellesmere  "  As  with  her  gown  held  up  she  fled,"  and 
by  Blackie,  "  And  how  so  sharp  she  turned  the  street."  But  gratuitous 
diffioolties  are  made  where  it  would  seem  hard  to  find  them,  as  in  the 
simple  phrase,  "  Die  Augen  gingen  ihm  iiber,"  rendered  by  Blackie,  ''  His 
eyes  they  swam  in  heaven." 

It  has  been  needful  to  say  thus  much  of  Professor  Blackie,  because  his 
translation  has  a  certain  reputation ;  some  others  may  be  dismissed  more 
briefly.  Scarce  need  to  say  more  of  a  Mr.  Oalvan,  from  Ireland,  than  that 
he  makes  "  gray  "  rhyme  with  "  sea,"  and  "  serene  "  with  "  chain ; "  of 
a  Mr.  Birch,  than  that  on  the  first  page  "  fancy"  rhymes  to  "  clutch  ye  " 
and  "  choused  "  is  gravely  used  in  a  pathetic  line,  that  he  thinks  roaches 
swim  in  the  air,  calls  Wagner  a  student  "  of  great  singleness  of  heart," 
and  Lieschen  "  very  rigid."  No  need  to  quote  more  of  Mr.  Knox  than 
this  stanza — 

Has  be  tbat  tombed  did  lie 
Already  gloriously. 
In  life's  sablimity, 
liaised  him  on  high. 
He  in  his  ecstacy 
Growing  divinity 
Enters  his  rest 

Of  creadve  gladness  ; 
We  on  earth's  breast 
Unger  in  sadness,  &c. 
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And  pasning  by  many  others,  we  turn  with  slnccro  ploasare  to  tho  trana- 
Intions  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  all  of  which  possess  veir  con- 
siderable merit :  Lord  EUesmere's,  published  in  18'23  ;  Mr.  Hills',  in  1B40; 
and  the  recent  renderings  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor. 
With  these  and  tho  MS.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  Tragedy. 

It  opens  with  an  invocation  of  exqnisito  beanty  to  *'  dim  shadowy 
forms  "  who  move  around  the  poet,  and  bring  the  memories  of  carUer 
days  when  they  were  with  him  who  now  will  not  hear  his  song.  No 
version  that  wo  have  seen  has  even  distantly  approached  the  grace  and 
melody  of  these  few  lines,  so  perfectly  simple  tmd  so  simply  sad. 

The  Prologno  in  the  Theatro  has  been  well  criticized  by  Mr.  Lewes, 
whose  words  our  readers  would  do  well  to  consult.  The  manager  of  a 
company  of  strolling  players,  the  poet,  and  tho  clown  meet  in  consultation, 
and  give  their  different  views  of  Art,  its  intent,  scope,  and  critics.  Thu 
manager  wishes  to  draw,  tho  clown  to  amuse,  the  poot  to  nplift  the  people : 
and  the  dramatic  power  of  tho  scene  is  shown  above  all  in  this,  that  whilr 
the  whole  dialogue  is  conducted  with  extreme  skill,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  on  which  side  Goethe's  own  opinion  lies.  It  is  wo  who  assiiit  at 
the  dialogue,  we  arc  to  draw  our  conclusions.  There  is  in  this  Prologoii 
a  passage  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  difficulty,  in  which  the  poet  claim* 
for  bis  art  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  what  without  it  would  hn 
confusion.  A  part  of  this  we  give  in  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's  wordu,  and 
in  those  of  one  of  the  MS.  before  us — 

When  Nature  windu  Iicr  rmllcss  thrraiU  alon;; 

Tlic  spiiullcs,  liccdlcss  how  they  cross  or  tangle, 

When  all  created  things,  a  jnrring  throng. 

In  chaos  intermingliii);  clash  and  jan|;lc. 

Who  ports  thcra  till  each  living  (ihrc  tukcs 

Its  onicrcd  jilacc,  and  mo\-es  in  rh.vihmii:  time. 

Who  in  the  general  cuiucrration  makes 

Kai'h  unit  swell  the  s^-mpbonjr  sublime  ? 

Who  tint«  our  passi»ns  with  the  tempest's  glonni.«. 

Our  solemn  tlioughtri  with  twilight's  roseate  red. 

Who  scatters  all  the  springtide's  loveliest  blooms 

Along  the  path  the  loved  one  deigns  to  tread, 

Who  of  Some  chance  green  leaves  doth  chaptclatwiixi 

Of  glory  for  desert  on  every  field, 

Assures  Olympus,  gives  the  stamp  divine  ? 

Mail's  power  immortal  in  the  bard  rcveale<l. — M.«hti:i,  p.  10. 

That  as  poetry  the  following  is  not  so  good  will  perhaps  scarcely  04 
to  bo  sbon-n,  but  it  is  yet  a  trifle  closer  to  the  Gorman  and  to  tho  mieli 
It  will  bo  noticed  that  there  is  an  intended  elTorl  in  tho  varying  Ivng 
tlie  fifth  lino  from  the  end,  which  is  missed  by  Mr.  Martin — 

Sinc«  Natttre  rpcis  the  eternal  thn«nil«  nf  Ufr 

Calui  with  hir  dixlnff  t"  .n- — 

Since  all  her  ercnluri't  In  il  ■.!••. 

Rovh  ttinnigh  the  ot(icr'*  Ijvm!;  inm  and  run — 
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Who  takes  tbcir  like  saot'CsaioDs  as  tlicr  roll, 

Qnickcne,  and  parts  them  into  rhythmic  row, 
Who  culls  orb  unit  to  the  sacred  whole, 

That  all  ihe  might;  chords  mar  wake  and  grow  — 
Who  let*  the  storm  of  passion  wax  and  lower — 

Wlio  HXithcs  the  serious  miad  with  evening's  red — 
Who  in  the  rpringtide  sheds  each  fairest  flower 

To  fall  liefore  the  dear  ore's  tread, 
M'eaves  in  a  garland  green  leaves  valueless, 

Thus  tn  eorrown  each  fair  desert  and  show  it, 
flakes  firm  the  heaven,  brings  Qods  within  its  stress  ? 
Tlie  might  of  man,  incarnate  in  the  Puet. — MS. 
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Tliis  IB  one  of  those  passagcB  in  which  Mr.  Taylor's  vorsion  gives  the  reader 

ao  aspleasant  sense  of  effort  and  strangeness  frotn  his  determination  to 

nse  a  doable  rhyme  wherever  it  is  so  u.sed  in  the  original.     The  resall 

that  wo  have  Goethe's  nervous  German  translated  into  the  Latin  words 

our  language,   rather  than    into  those  which  have  affinity  with   the 

icrman^-distance,   existence,    creation,    ordination,   dance,   consonance. 

bero  doable  rhymes  Mr.  Taylor  considers  a  main  feature  in  his  work. 

'The  feminine  and  dactylic  rhymes,  which  have  been  for  the  most  part 

aitted  by  all  translators  except  Mr.  Brookes,  are  indispensable  "  (Taylor, 

xriii).     While  we  admit  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  singularly  snccessfn) 

his  endeavour — while  we  assent  to  his  assertion  that  "  the  diiHculty  to 

<  overcome  is  one  of  construction  rather  than  of  the  vocabulary,"  we  yet 

'think  that  these  rhymes,  except  when  sparingly  employed,  are  so  alien  to 

tlia  spirit  of  good  English  poetry  and  to  that  side  of  the  language  into 

ihich  translation  from  the  German  should  be  made,  that  their  so  frequent 

iploymcnt  is  a  serious  blemish,  though  the  only  seriom  blemish  on  the 

el  goodness  of  Mr.  Taylor's  conscientious  and  reverent  work. 

We  pass  to  the  Prologue  in  Heaven,  about  which  translators  and  critics 

have  been  so  mealy-mouthed,  and  for  which  they  have  made  such  feeble 

and  needless  excuses.     If  the  Devil  is  not  to  appear  at  all  in  fiction,  the 

whole  tragedy,  and  not  this  part  only,  is  objectionable ;    if  he  is,  his 

devilighness  can  only  be  known  and  brought  out  in  its  fulness  in  the 

presence  of  the  highest  good.     This  liUlton  saw  long  since,  and  did  not 

seraple  to  introduce  the  Almighty  on  the  scene,  as  the  writer  of  Job,  from 

rhom  Goethe  took  his  plan,  did  long  before  him.     Milton's  devil  being 

not  less  than  Archangel  ruined,"  talks  "  taller  "  than  Mephifitopheles, 

vbo  says  of  himself,  "  I'm  not  among  the  greater  lords,"  and  the  Eternal 

only  engaged  in  theological  and  physical  disputes  with  his  adversary. 

lut  there  is  another  side  to  evil — the  low,  sensual,  sneering,  irritant  side, 

rhich  can  only  be  effectually  displayed  in  all  its  hideonsncss  in  its  contrast 

ith  supreme  excellence  and  power.     And  Mephistopheles  would  not  be 

limself  a  spirit  which  always  denies,  a  spirit  which  ia  void  of  all  reverence, 

perception  of  what  is  grand  and  fair,  without  his  last  soliloquy,  in  this 

ulogue,  when  the  visiuu  of  heaven  closes  and  he  is  led  alone.  The  passage 

is  so  short  that  wo  quote  the  German  also : — 
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Tlicn  let  the  death-bell  chime  the  token,  ^M 

Then  art  Ibon  from  thy  service  free!  ^H 

^^L  The  clock  may  stop,  the  hnnd  be  broken,  ^H 

^^P  Then  time  be  finished  auto  me!— Tatlor,  p.  82.  ^H 

The  Bcene  in  which  Mephistopheles,  assumliig  Fiumt's  robe,  receives  a 
student,  may  be  read,  on  the  whole,  beat  in  Lord  EUesmere's  vereioo, 
which  gives  more  closely  the  spirit,  while  Mr.  Taylor's  is  a  trifle  nearer 
the  letter.  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  easy  and  fluent,  is  perhaps  too  modern 
in  phrases  and  in  slang  expressions,  to  render  adequately  the  graver 
meaning  which  underlies  the  fun  on  tlie  surface.  But  we  do  not  quote 
from  this,  or  from  the  scenes  in  Aucrbacli's  Cellar,  and  the  Witches' 
Kitchen,  where  Faust  drinks  the  potion  which  makes  him  young  again. 
We  may  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  though  there  is  nothing  to  quote, 
apart  from  the  context,  we  are  not  at  all  among  those  who  consider  either 
of  these  scenes  needless  or  blemishes,  any  more  than  are  the  Grave- 
Digging  scene  in  Hamlet,  and  the  Witches  in  Macbftli.  It  is  essential  to 
the  whole  evolution  of  the  tragedy  that  Faust  should  be  iuitintcd  into  luw 
and  bestial  revelry,  and  be  at  first  disgusted.  Afterwards,  having 
deliberately  and  for  pleasure's  sake  only,  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality, 
however  refined,  and  taken  tlio  draught  which  is  to  fit  him  for  tnch 
pleasure,  his  fall  is  rapid,  and  he,  even  more  than  the  devil  himself,  i» 
ready  to  enter  at  a  later  time  into  the  wildest  orgies  of  the  ^Vitch<>s' 
Sabbath  on  the  Walpurgis  Night. 

The  scene  in  which  Faust  laeeis  Margaret  is  one  of  those  which  are  ib» 
despair  of  translators.  There  is  no  character  in  fiction  which  can  quit«  be 
classed  with  her.  There  is  in  her  a  simplicity  which  is  not  childishnatK 
nor  ignorance  (for  the  scene  with  Lieschen  is  evidence  that  her  mind  has 
dwelt  on  the  possibility  of  maiden  shame),  vehement  passion  which  is  D( 
coarse,  crime  from  which  we  do  not  turn  away.  The  softness 
yielding  of  Hetty  in  Adam  Bede,  fused  with  the  simplicity  of  P«rdita  and 
the  passion  of  Juliet,  alone  can  represent  the  charm  of  this,  the  rnoel 
touching  character  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction.  Her  languago  is  nlway* 
that  of  a  simple  peasant,  but  never  vulgar :  it  is  like  the  direct  statcmeata 
of  a  child  whose  utterances  would  often  be  coarse  if  there  w^cro  in  tttem 
a  trace  of  self-consciousness.  Child  of  a  mother  too  stern  and  exacting, 
she  easily  makes  a  friend  of  Martha,  whose  loose  conduct  and  loostt 
theories  are  quite  unsuspected  though  they  pave  the  way  to  bor  own  roia. 
Oretoben's  songs  are  known  to  all ;  there  is  no  successfaJ  tnuisl«tiia 
of  "£b  war  ein  Konig  im  Thulo,"  nor  are  the  early  scenes  in  which 
Margaret  appears  rendered  by  any  translators  quite  as  well  as  we  coneaiv* 
it  is  possible  they  should  be.  We  can  find  room  only  for  the  poliloqnr 
of  Gretcheu  when  Faust  has  gone,  after  their  mutual  ooufoxsiun  <,r  Ir>>» 
for  each  other : 

Do  livbcr  OnU  t  wu  to  ein  Moan  H 

^K  Nlchl  ftllci  ■Ue«  dcnken  knnn  I  H 
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BcKhSmt  nor  rteh'  ich  vor  ihm  da, 
Und  B*g'  m  alien  Sachen  ja. 
Bin  doch  ein  arm  nnwissend  Kind, 
Begreife  nicht  was  er  an  mir  find't 

Lord  EUesmere  leaves  oat  the  whole  scene,  Mr.  Martin  neglects  the 
rhjmeB,  Hr.  Hills  waters  down  "Dn  lieber  Gottl"  into  "  Oh,  gracions 
hMvens  1 "  so  that  onr  choice  of  translators  is  limited.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
good,  bat  rather  too  nngrammatical : 

Sear  God  I  however  is  it  snch 

A  man  can  think  and  know  so  mnch? 

I  stand  ashamed  and  in  amaze 

And  answer  "  ^es  "  to  all  he  says, 

A  poor  unknowing  child!  and  he,— 

I  can't  think  what  he  finds  in  me. — Tatlok. 

Perhaps  still  more  closely : 

Dear  GodI  how  snch  a  man  as  be 
Can  think  on  all  things  that  may  be  ! 
I  meet  him  in  confused  distress 
And  always  only  answer  "  yea." 
A  simple  child,  I  cannot  see 
Whate'cr  it  is  he  finds  in  me. — ^MS. 

Of  the  next  scene,  "  Wood  and  Cavern,"  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
tragedy,  Mr.  Lewes  strangely  says :  "  I  do  not  understand  the  relation 
of  this  to  the  whole.  Faost  is  alone  among  the  solitudes  of  nature, 
pouring  out  his  raptiure  and  his  despair.  Mephisto  enters,  and  the  two 
wrangle.  The  scene  is  full  of  fine  things,  but  its  position  in  the  work  is 
not  dear  to  me." 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  meaning  is  nnmistakeable.  When  Faust  first 
meets  Ch«tchen,  his  purpose  is  one  of  deliberate  seduction  for  the  simple 
desire  of  sensual  gratification ;  but  he  falls  in  love  with  Qretohen,  and  is 
in  danger,  from  Mephistopheles'  point  of  view,  of  slipping  back  to  a 
something  of  his  lost  virtue.  Filled  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  remorse  and 
hesitation,  alone  with  himself  and  Nature,  he  has  nearly  determined  to 
rush  away  and  leave  the  simple  child  in  her  pure  life,  when  Mephis- 
topheles, by  a  description  of  this  very  innocence,  excites  his  pity  for  her 
lonely  love,  his  imagination  and  his  senses,  and  leads  him  captive  once 

more. 

Enough  of  this :  your  darling  sits  at  home. 

And  all  around  is  sad  and  scant ; 
For  ever  in  her  thoughts  yon  come, 

Full  room  for  loTe  her  forces  wonL 
Your  wild  love  came  as  thongh  a  torrent  roared 

When  melting  snows  have  bid  some  little  brooklet  rise, 
And  into  all  her  heart  yon  poured  i 

And  now  again  the  brooklet  dries. 
Rather  than  thus  in  woods  to  play  the  king, 

'Twonld  well  beseem  a  gcntlerrnn 

Reward  with  all  the  love  he  can 
The  monkey,  simple  little  thing. 
XITI. — KO.   IBS.  \'>. 
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For  her  the  hours  arc  sad  and  long. 
She  stands  nt  the  wiuduw,  sees  the  clouds  Uut  fall 
AboTc  the  ancient  city  wall, 

"  Were  I  n  birdie  only  "  goes  her  gong 

Half  the  night  through,  and  all  day  \oTig, 
Though  sometimes  gay,  more  sad  she  proYea, 

Sometimes  she'll  wildly  weep. 

Then  seeming  quiet,  (alls  oalccp 
And  always  lores. — MS. 

This  ia  followed  by  Gretchon's  beaatiful  song,  "  Meine  Rah'  ist  hiu," 
"  My  rest  is  over,"  when  she  thinks  her  lover  is  gone ;  and  that  by  the 
second  garden  scene,  in  which  Margaret  catechizes  Faust  aboat  hii 
religion,  and  ends  by  promising  to  admit  huu  to  hor  room,  by  giving  her 
mother  a  sleeping-dranght. 

We  imagine  that  Goethe  intended  the  death  of  Margaret's  mother 
from  the  effect  of  this  potion  to  have  taken  place  on  ii  much  later  occasion, 
only  when  her  shame  would  have  been  nearly  apparent,  for  Gretchen  had 
certainly  fallen,  but  her  mother  does  not  seem  t<)  have  been  dead  ia  the 
Scene  at  the  Well,  when  Lieschen  tells  her  of  the  seduction  of  Barbaru, 
and  is  astonished  that  Gretchen  has  a  word  of  pity  for  such  a  drab. 
Mr.  Lewes  says :  "  Margaret,  taught  compassion  by  experience,  cannut 
now  triumph  as  formerly  she  would  have  triumphed,  when  she 

Scarce  found  wor<ls  enough  to  blame 
The  measure  of  another's  shame." 

But  now  she  too  has  become  what  she  chid ;  she  too  ia  a  sinner,  ^ 
cannot  chide  I     The  closing  words  of  the  soliloquy  have  never  been  : 
luted ;   there   is   a   something  in  the   simplioity   and    iutensity   of  tlui 
expression  which  defies  translation : 

Docb  alles  was  dazu  mich  trieb, 
Gott  I  war  so  gnt !  acb  war  so  licb  I 

Here,  however,  arc  some  of  the  attempts — all  as  bad  as  they  w«ll  can  ht : 

Yet  all  that  drore  my  heart  thereto, 

God  I  was  to  good,  so  dear,  so  tme  I — ^TikTLOR. 

Yet  nit  that  urged  me  on — alas! 

How  sweet  1  O  God  I  how  dear  it  was. — Hilu. 

And  ypl,  and  yet — alas  the  cause 

God  knows  so  good,  so  dear  it  was. — oi  •!<  ■  i  x. 

Yet  all  that  on  to  rain  drore. 

Ah  God,  wM  good  I  and  worth  my  1i>t«.— 3ISL 


Immedintoly  on  thin  follows  Gretchon's  Hymn  to  thi*  Vir^n,  ftminlad 
on  the  grand  old  Stalmt  MaUr.    Of  this  the  best  (r 

Ixly,  the  only  on"    "f  l"'i"   >;"t,    mi   far  in   wn   linow-    V,' 
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any  eooaideiable  part  of  Fmtst,  and  we  are  glad  to  make  it  known  to  our 
readan:— 


Bend  down  thy  gracioiu  brow, 
O  rich  in  MviDw  thon  I 
Upm  mj  aon  dubrew  and  need ! 

The  Birard  hath  inereed  thy  heart. 
For  aching  with  the  smart 

Thoa  itoodat  to  see  thine  own  Son  bleed. 
Then  to  the  Father  high 
Went  np  Hij  yearning  sigh, 

Pleading  for  his  and  thy  sore  need. 

Who  know^th 
How  floweth 

Keen  anguish  through  me  now, 
How  my  ponr  heart  with  fenr 
Is  trembling  longing  here  ? 

Thon  knowest,  only  thou. 


And  wheresoo'er  I  go 
With  woe,  and  woe,  and  woe, 

My  heart  is  always  aching; 
And  when  alone  I  creep' 
I  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep. 

My  heart  is  in  me  breaking. 

The  flowers  before  my  window, 
As  soon  OS  dawn  appears. 

Dew-gemmed  I  pluck  to  bring  thee. 
The  dew-drops  are  my  tcara. 

The  bright  sun  erery  morrow. 
As  on  the  day  that's  fled. 

Finds  me  in  lonely  sorrow 
Weeping  upon  my  bed. 


Keep,  save  mc,  comfort  mo  indeed. 
Bend  down  thy  gracions  brow, 

0  Kich  in  sorrow  thou  t 
Upon  my  sore  distress  and  need. — MS., '  A.  P.' 

This  tonehing  hymn  prepares  as  for  two  scenes,  in  one  of  wliich 
Valentine,  Gretchen'a  brother,  finds  Fanst  and  Mephistopheles  serenading 
his  sister,  whose  shame  is  now  known,  and,  attempting  to  drive  them  off, 
is  slain,  and  dies  reproaching  her.  There  is  no  part  more  fall  of  character 
and  vigonr,  and  Valentine,  though  only  sketched,  is  drawn,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  with  artist-hand.  Faust,  of  course,  has  to  fly  for  this 
mnrder,  and  Margaret  seeks  comfort  in  the  cathedral,  praying  to  God. 
An  evil  spirit  is  introduced,  through  whoso  words  we  learn  that  the 
mother  has  died  from  the  sleeping-potion,  and  he  infuses  the  temptation 
to  kill  the  coming  babe.  In  the  former  of  these  scenes  is  evidence  of  the ' 
strong  hold  the  play  of  Hamlet  always  had  over  Goethe's  mind.  Whoever 
has  read  WiUielm  Meister  will  remember  that  a  critique  on  Hamlet  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  digressions  of  that  most  digressive  work.  Faust's 
self-conunnnings  have  much  in  common  with  those  of  Hamlet,  different  as 
are  the  circumstances  of  the  two  characters.  It  is  duo,  then,  to  Goethe's 
admiration  for  this  play,  and  to  the  character  of  Mephistopheles,  that 
the  serenade,  which  Mephistopheles  calls  "  ein  moralisch  Lied,"  is  a 
free  but  excellent  translation  of  Ophelia's  song,  "  Good-morrow,  'tis 
St.  Valentine's  Day."  The  song,  too,  is  in  admirable  contrast  with  Faust's 
tone.  He  is  always  desirous  of  veiling  his  real  sensuality  and  sin  under 
a  veil  of  romance,  while  Mephistopheles,  on  every  occasion,  strips  off 
all  wrappages,  and  brings  to  light  that  hidden  clement  of  baser  desire 
which  underlies  almost  every  noble  and  tender  feeUng  in  all  but  the 
highest  natures. 

We  would  much  wish  to  linger  on  the  Walpurgis  Nacht  scene,  especially 
beeaose  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  Shelley's  translation  with  the 

15—4 
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more  literal  ones.  His  version  is  rather  a  "  transcripUon,"  embroidered 
also  with  his  own  mngnificent  fancies.  Bntve  dare  not  quote,  because  to 
give  any  idea  of  this  grand  passage  would  require  a  largo  space.  Lot  it, 
however,  be  said  that  this  scene  is  no  burlesque,  no  intrusion  on  the 
tragedy,  but  a  very  real  display  of  the  mode  in  which  a  debased  spiritoal 
nature  takes  shameless  delight  in  all  that  is  carnal,  sensual,  devilislL, 
Yet  through  the  whole  there  gleam  flashes  of  a  higher  nature  still  in 
Faust ;  he  will  never  be  content  'without  the  possession  of  that  which,  at 
the  time,  seems  the  highest  attainable,  even  when  his  quest  is  turned  aside 
to  an  evil  aim. 

We  pass  to  the  last  scene  in  the  prison,  where  Margaret  awaits  her 
execution,  for  the  crime  of  child-murder.  A  very  great  artist,  in  our  own 
days,  has  made  poor  Hetty,  in  Adam  Bede,  interesting  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and,  in  spite  of  her  crime,  but  then  she  has  made  her  also 
little  more  than  an  animal,  a  creature  almost  without  moral  sense,  whom 
we  could  still  feel  inclined  to  pet  once  more,  as  we  may  a  cat  which  has 
devoured  its  young.  Indeed,  it  is  to  a  kitten  that  the  author  has  com- 
pared her.  Goethe,  who  has  drawn  his  heroine  as  a  true  woman,  with 
intellect,  strong  religious  fecUngs,  and  a  nature  rather  passionate  and 
sensuous  than  sensual,  is  obliged  to  make  her  troubles  unhinge  her  mind, 
and  to  hint  that  not  only  after,  bat  before  her  crime,  she  was  not  of  sound 
brain.  Mad,  stamped  with  infamy  and  awaiting  duiith,  Faust  cornea  to 
her,  having  obtained,  through  Mcphistopheles,  the  gaoler's  keys,  that  he 
may  lead  her  out  to  a  new  life. 

Mr.  Lewes  truly  says,  "  The  terrible  pathos  of  this  interview  brisgi 
tears  to  our  eyes  after  twenty  readings.  As  the  passion  rises  to  a  climax, 
the  grim  passionless  face  of  Mephistopheles  appears — thus  completing 
the  circle  of  irony  wliich  runs  throughout  the  poem."  But  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  untranslatable.  It  is  true  that  no  one  luu  u 
yet  sncoeeded,  but  all  those  whose  versions  have  any  merit  at  all  havs 
done  part  of  it  well,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  day  it  will  bo  done 
by  whoever  is  suifieicntly  penetrated  by  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  tho 
great  master  who  wrote  it. 

We  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  it  by  means  of  variona  translati( 

The  Pfimn. 
Faost  wilk  u  bunch  ofktt/t  and  a  lamp  br/vrr  a  small  iron  dpoTu 
Strength  to  my  liml>s  mr  faintin;:  »oiil  ilrn\M, 
Sick  with  tlic  sctiw  uf  niiui's  collcctcij  woo ; 
Ucbind  thin  iluii^'cmi's  ilrippiiiK  walls  xlio  lies, 

Freniy  the  crime  for  which  her  blcHiJ  nia«l  flow. 
Traitor,  thon  ilnrpiit  not  enter  in 
To  face  the  wittii'M  vt  thy  tin. 

Korwnnl !  thy  cownnlico  ilrA««  (town  tho  hhnv,— Loiui  El4.KMtS( 

Ht  tjnitpa  iht  Itich;  Mimiiiut  it  hr^inl  t^'ithm, 
Mf  mother  the  harhit 

^^•)l.,  I  to  nie  toileath, 
II  vurlot 
..  me  hnthl 
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Litde  sister  so  good 

Laid  mj  bones  in  the  wood, 

In  the  damp  mofls  and  clay  i 
Then  I  was  a  bcantifnl  bird  o'  the  wood, 

Fly  away  1    Fly  away  I— Tatlob. 

Fadst  opens  the  door. 
She  little  dreams  that  her  belored  is  near, 
The  rattling  chains,  the  mstling  straw  can  hear, — Mastis, 

IHe  enters. 
Margaret  (.trj/ing  to  conceal  herself  on  the  bed).  Woe !  Woe !  they  come, 

'tis  hard  to  die  I 
FoMst  (gentlji).  Hash!  Hnshl  I  come  to  break  thy  chain. 
Margaret  {dragging  herself  towards  him).  Art  thou  a  man,  then  feel  sore 

need  hare  L 
Fatut.        Hash,  tboa  wilt  cty  the  warders  wake  again. 

{He  takes  hold  of  the  fetters  to  unlock  them. 
Margaret.  O  headsmm,  who  to  thee  sach  power 
O'er  me  coald  give, 
Thon  com'st  for  me  at  midnight  hoar, 

O  pity  me  and  let  me  lire  ! 
To  wait  for  mom  is  not  too  long,  [She  stands  up. 

For  I  am  still  bo  yonng,  so  young 
For  death  to  rain. 

And  I  was  &ir,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 
My  love  was  near,  bnt  now  is  fled, 
The  flowers  are  scattered  and  the  wreath  is  dead; 
Clutch  mo  not  thus  so  cracUy, 
Spare  me,  for  what  hare  I  done  to  tlicc? 

0  lot  me  not  in  vain  implore 

Who  nercr  saw  thee  in  ray  days  before! 
Faust.        How  can  I  bear  this  sorrow  more? 
Margaret.  I  yield  before  thy  greater  might, 

But  let  me  give  my  babe  the  btea.st, 

1  rocked  it  on  my  heart  to-night; 
They  took  it,  and  with  it  my  rest. 

And  now  they  say  I  killed  it  in  dcspilc : 
I  never  more  shall  gladness  know. 

They  make  their  songs  on  me,  the  folk  act  cruelly ! 
An  old,  old  story  ends  jast  so. 

Who  pointed  it  at  me  ?— MS. 

Faust.        Come,  come,  the  night  begins  to  wane. 
Margaret.  My  mother  have  I  foully  slain. 

My  baby  have  I  drowned. 

Thy  love  and  mine  by  it  was  crowned. 
Thy  love.    'Tis  thou.    Scarce  true  it  seems. 
Reach  here  thy  hand.    These  are  not  dreams. 

Thine  own  dear  hand  I    But  ah,  what  drips — 

Oh  wipe  it — from  thy  finger-tips? 
The  blood  drops  run; 
Ah  Ood  I  what  hast  thon  done? 
O  place  thy  dagger  fast 

Wi|hin  t]ie  sfieati). 
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^^_ 

Fautt.        Swtct  I  let  the  past  be  ptist                                                         ^^| 

^^H 

Th}-  words  ore  death.— MS.                                                        ^^H 

^^^^ 

Margortt.  Be  qaick  !    Be  qnirk  !                                                                   ^^H 

^^^^^^^ 

Save  thy  perighiii);  child  !                                                              ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

Awn)' !     Follow  tho  ridgo                                                              ^^^^ 

^^^^^^^B 

Up  br  the  bronk,                                                                             ^^H 

^^^^^^H 

( Ircr  the  bridge,                                                                             ^^^H 

^^^^^^^B 

Into  the  wood                                                                                  ^^^^ 

^^^^^^H 

To  the  left,  where  the  jilnuk  is  |iliii'i'<1                                           ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

In  the  pool  t                                                                                     ^^H 

^^^^Pl^v 

Seize  it  in  haste,                                                                              ^^H 

^^^^r 

'Tis  trying  to  rite,                                                                           ^^H 

^^^Hm^_ 

'Tig  struggling  still !                                                                   ^^H 

^^^^0 

Snve  it  I     Snvc  it  I— Tatxor.                                                    ^^H 

^^^^ 

FuHtt.        The  dar  dawns,  0  mj  love,  m;  lore !                                          ^^H 

^^^H 

Margaret.  Day  !    Yes,  it  is  day  1  the  day  of  jndgmcnt's  ilawnin}:,               ^^H 

^^^H 

It  chdold  be  my  wedding  morning.                                                ^^^^ 

^^^^p 

Toll  no  one  that  you  vamc  to  me  before.                                   ^^^| 

^^^^^^ 

Woe  for  my  wrciith  of  flowers,                                                   ^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

All  now  is  ]ia<<t,                                                                     ^^^^^f 

^^^^^^^B 

Wo  two  shall  meet  at  last,                                                   ^^^^H 

^^^^^^K 

Bnt  not  for  joyous  hours.                                                        ^^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

Tho  crowd  throngs,  not  a  word  thoy  speak,                     ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^V 

The  lanei>i,  the  square,                                                            ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^H 

Scarce  hold  thetn  there.                                                          ^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^B 

When  tolls  the  bell,  the  staff  will  break,                           ^^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

All,  how  tliey  seize  me  and  hind  me,                                      ^^^^^| 

^^^^^^H 

Mo  to  the  blood-wnt  qnick  they  take  :                                  ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H 

Tho  edge  which  quivers  here  behind  mo                                ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^B 

Is  quivering  now  for  every  neck.                                              ^^^H 

^^^^^" 

The  world  lies  dumb  as  the  grave  ! — MS.                                    ^^^M 

H           Tho 

aboTO  extracts   may   give   some  idea  of   this  tremendoofl  bomIH 

^H             nneqiiallcd,  as  it  seems  to  U8,  in  the  'vrholo  range  of  tragedj,  and  witli  f 

H            this 

our  paper  must  end.     Wo  would  gladly  have  examined  moro  clowly  I 

H            the 

errors  and  excellences  of  the  translntionB  we  have  named  as  tho  beat,  1 

^H             and  mentioned  some  we  have  paBsed  over  in  silence.     These  wo  must  bog  | 

^B 

readers  to  consider  as,  in  onr  view,  holding  a  middle  place,  ooi  ao  ■ 

^H            good  as  those  wo  have  specified  as  good,  or  sinking  into  the  dcptha  of  1 

^B             Messrs.  Galvan  and  Birch.                                                                              | 

^H 

If  we  have  in  any  degree  intorested  onr  readers,  we  trast  their  tnierMt  M 

^H            maj 

lead  them  to  study  once  more  for  themsolvos  thiR  greatest  wotk  tf  fl 

^B 

century's  greatest  poet,                                                                             fl 

^^L 

Who  leads  as  5n  Wb  magfe  spell                                                ^^B 

■ 

Frnm  heaven  through  the  worM  (o  licit                                     ^^^| 

^^^^^^j 
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At  midnight  on  the  9th  of  Jnly,  1872,  Satom  being  at  the  time  dne 
south  and  not  far  above  the  horizon,  we  set  forth  on  onr  Tojage  across  the 
depths  of  space  which  separate  this  earth  from  the  Ringed  Planet.  The 
Toyage  we  were  now  undertaking  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  that  to 
the  son  which  I  have  ahready  described.  Nearly  nine  times  as  fu  we 
were  to  travel,  and  that  not  towards  the  glorious  centre  whence  light  and 
heat  are  dispersed  to  the  members  of  the  planetary  scheme,  but  to  regions 
where  his  influence  is  diminished  a  hundredfold,  where  for  aught  that  we 
as  yet  knew  an  unendurable  degree  of  cold  may  prevail,  and  where  life 
must  exist  under  conditions  altogether  different  from  those  with  which  we 
were  familiar.  Yet  I  must  confess  that,  deeply  as  I  had  been  interested 
when  we  set  forth  on  our  journey  to  the  son,  I  was  yet  more  interested  on 
this  occasion.  Wonderful  are  the  mysteries  of  the  sun,  stupendous  his  bulk 
and  might,  past  conception  his  glory ;  yet  the  human  sympathies  are  more 
directly  affected  by  the  thought  of  what  may  exist  ia  worlds  resembling 
our  own.  The  grandeur  of  the  universe  is  incomprehensible,  "  the  glory 
of  God  is  insufferable ; "  but  in  other  worlds  we  may  find  creatures  as  im- 
perfect as  ourselves ;  there  we  may  witness  phenomena  that  we  can  under- 
stand because  they  are  comparable  with  those  already  known  to  us — in  such 
worlds,  in  fine,  we  may  find  safety  from  "  the  persecution  of  the  infinite." 
It  was  with  a  strange  feoliog  that  we  watched  the  earth  gradually  passing 
from  our  view.  It  was  night.  Our  course  was  directed  towards  the 
darkest  region  of  the  heavens,  and  as  the  fiiint  lights  which  shone  from 
towns  and  villages  beneath  us  grew  nndiscemible  with  distance,  we  were 
immersed  in  a  profound  darkness,  which  seemed  so  much  the  more  awful 
that  around  us  was  almost  vacant  space.  As  in  our  former  journey  the 
Bounds  of  earth  gradually  subsided  into  perfect  stillness  ;  though  again  as 
we  passed  the  confines  of  the  air  what  had  seemed  stillness  appeared  to  us 
as  uproar  by  contrast  with  the  silence  of  interplanetary  space.  We  passed 
rapidly  onwards,  directing  onr  course  almost  exactly  towards  Saturn,  (now 
shining  very  conspicuously  in  a  somewhat  barren  portion  of  the  constellation 
Sctgittarius),  but  giving  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  orb  which  we  had 
so  lately  left.  For  we  were  curious  to  know  how  the  earth  would  appear 
when  viewed  from  its  night-side.  We  could  readily  recognize  the  earth's 
shape  because  the  stars  were  now  shining  with  great  splendour,  in  numbers 
enormously  exceeding  those  which  can  be  seen  from  the  earth  on 
the  darkest  and  clearest  night;  and  there  was  a  vast  circular  disc  of 
darkness  where  stars  were  blotted  from  view  by  the  earth's  globe.  We 
could  see  this  dark  disc  gradually  contracting  like  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  as 
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wo  travelled  onwardB,  and  wo  could  in  Bomo  sort  eslimnto  onr  poEitton  by 
noting  tho  dimensions  of  this  gigantic  ej-e,  whose  iris  was  the  star-be- 
gpangled  8ky,  while  its  pnpil  was  the  great  globe  itself  which  men  inhabit. 

Presently,  as  wo  travelled  onwards,  the  moon  appeared  on  the  left  of 
the  earth.  So  soon  as  her  full  disc  was  nncovered  we  saw  her  as  a  (ino 
BicUo  of  light.  But  to  our  astonishment  the  rest  of  her  disc  was  parti- 
coloured. The  part  farthest  on  tho  loft  was  perfectly  bluok,  its  outer 
outline  only  distingaishablo  bocauso  projected  on  the  starlit  sky.  This 
part  formed  a  black  sickle  almost  exactly  opposite  to  the  sickle  of  true 
moonlight.  But  between  the  white  and  black  sickles  lay  a  half-lit  space 
of  a  bluish  green  colour.  This  colour  was  well  marked,  and  wo  were  at 
Romo  loss  to  account  for  it,  nntil  X.  pointed  out  that  this  port  of  tho 
moon's  surface  was  illuminated  by  earthshine  chiefly  coming  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whence  doubtless  proceeded  the  beautiful  tint  which  yrta 
spread  over  the  middle  of  the  lunar  disc. 

Passing  farther  away,  wo  saw  that  tlie  left  side  of  tlie  earth's  iIIm 
began  to  be  illumined  by  a  feunt  light  received  from  the  moon.  Elsowhoro, 
however,  the  disc  of  tho  earth  continned  perfectly  dork,  nntil  we  began  to 
approach  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  when  we  could  perceive  that  all  rocmd 
the  earth's  disc  a  deep  red  light  was  making  its  appearance.  Before  long 
ve  saw  that  this  was  actual  sunhght.  The  earth's  globe  at  this  timo 
presented  a  marvellous  appearance.  Its  apparent  diameter  was  about  fonr 
times  as  groat  as  the  moon's  (not  as  then  appearing  to  us,  but  as  aha 
appears  when  seen  from  the  earth) ;  but  all  round  this  large  dark  disc  we 
could  see  a  ruddy  hght  of  extreme  brightness,  and  growing  grodimlly 
brighter  as  we  receded.  At  length,  while  the  earth's  disc  was  still  ten  or 
twelve  times  larger  than  that  of  the  sun  or  moon  as  seen  from  tho  earth, 
we  could  perceive  that  the  red  light  was  as  bright  as  tho  rising  sun.  It 
was  indeed  actually  the  sun,  rising  into  our  view;  but  instead  of  rising 
opposite  one  part  only  of  the  earth's  dark  disc,  the  snn  was  rising  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  all  round  the  earth ;  only  in  one  or  two  places  the 
bright  red  ring  was  interrupted,  and  opposite  these  regions  tho  red  (lf*n 
beyond  was  somewhat  fainter.  But  what  seemed  to  ns  an  amazing  einom- 
stance  was  to  see  the  snn  actually  transformed  into  a  red  ring  of  light, 
having  an  apparent  diameter  more  than  three  times  greater  than  that  Im 
ordinarily  presents.  This  must  appear  so  incredible,  that  I  fear  mUT 
may  be  disposed  to  consider  that  we  were  in  some  way  deceived ;  or  ena, 
in  consequence  of  the  doubts  thus  suggested,  to  disbelieve  this  namthre 
altogether ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  describe  what  wo  nctnatly  witn««Md, 
without  inquiring  how  far  it  may  seem  likely  or  nnlikcly  to  tboeo  whom 
this  narrative  may  reach. 

I  would  willingly  enter  upon  X.'s  ingenious  explanation  of  the  KpiictaeU 
now  presenteil  to  us,  as  well  as  of  tho  v;  '    '  lij  tlM 

sun  as  our  distance  gradually  increased.    1-  'sdnbk 

for  mo  to  turn  from  the  narrative  of  those  phenomena,  in  order  to  prfOiwl 
tbo  record  of  that  part  of  onr  jonmoy  which  rolatoi  morv  poitieol* 
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the  planet  Satnm.  Let  it  saffice,  then,  to  mention  that  the  bright  ring 
of  light  which  was  for  the  nonce  oar  son,  contracted  gradually  in  diameter 
as  we  receded,  increasing  continually  in  brightness.  Later  we  reached  a 
stage  on  our  journey  when  the  earth  began  to  be  presented  as  a  vast  black 
disc  upon  the  solar  face,  now  no  longer  magnified  by  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  This  black  disc  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  until  presently 
another  smaller  disc — ^the  moon's — appeared  along  with  it  on  the  sun's 
fiice.  At  this  time  we  had  passed  somewhat  beyond  the  path  of  Mars, 
and  we  tnmed  from  the  farther  contemplation  of  the  earth  and  moon,  in 
order  to  give  all  onr  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  our  journey  towards 
the  ringed  planet. 

Satnm  now  appeared  much  brighter  than  we  had  ever  before  bahold 
him.  Our  course  thus  far  had  carried  us  almost  directly  towards  him, 
though  a  very  slight  deviation  northwards  had  to  bo  made  so  soon  as  we 
ceased  to  direct  onr  path  by  keeping  the  earth  on  the  middle  of  the  sun's 
bee.  We  had  had  a  special  object  in  this,  as  X.  was  very  desirous  of 
studying  the  varying  appearance  of  the  earth  as  we  so  travelled.  Now, 
however,  we  travelled  directly  towards  the  rich  golden  orb  of  Saturn.  Wo 
could  not  at  present  see  the  ring,  nor,  indeed,  any  sign  that  the  planet 
is  not  like  other  planets.  Saturn  shone  there  before  us,  distinguished 
only  from  the  stars  by  his  superior  brightness,  and  a  certain  indescribable 
contrast  between  his  light  and  theirs.  For  though  the  stars  were  not 
twinkling,  but  shining  with  "purest  ray  serene,"  yet  was  there  some- 
thing in  the  stellar  light  which  caused  it  to  differ  unmistakably  from  that 
of  Satnm.  It  may  have  been  partly,  perhaps,  that,  owing  to  the  exceeding 
swiftness  of  our  onward  flight,  we  unconsciously  recognized  the  compara- 
tive nearness  of  Saturn;  and  were  thus  impressed  by  the  distinction 
between  the  light  from  sims  millions  of  times  farther  from  us,  and  that 
from  an  orb  which,  vast  though  it  is,  is  yet  insignificant  compared  with 
the  least  of  the  suns  which  people  space. 

We  passed  through  the  zone  of  asteroids,  and  I  could  tell  you  much 
that  wonld  interest  you  respectmg  these  small  bodies;  but  it  will  be 
better  to  reserve  such  details  for  another  occasion.  Let  it  suilico  to 
mention  that  astronomers  have  not  yet  discovered  the  thousandth  part  of 
this  &mily  of  small  planets.  Even  crossing  the  zone  at  one  particular 
point  we  saw  more  asteroids  than  astronomers  have  yet  counted ;  though 
certainly  hundreds  of  those  we  saw  were  so  small  that  astronomers  could 
not  hope  to  see  them  with  the  telescopes  at  present  in  use.  Not  even  the 
largest  that  we  passed  presented  any  signs  of  being  inhabited  or  fit  for 
habitation.  But  the  asteroids  are  not  fragments  of  a  larger  planet.  Every 
one  of  these  bodies  is  as  well  rounded  an  orb  as  the  earth  on  which  you  Uvc. 

Swiftly  wo  traversed  the  enormous  gap  separating  the  outermost  part 
of  the  zone  of  asteroids  from  the  path  of  Jupiter.  Although  this  planet 
was  on  the  oppoute  part  of  his  orbit,  wo  could  recognize  our  approach  to 
bis  course  by  a  circumstance  which  caused  us  no  little  surprise.  We 
ionnd  many  small  comets  travelling  slantwise  across  oxvi  '(lAh.  \xi.  Vm& 

\5— & 
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neighbotirliooJ.  Probably  they  belong  to  a  Bjstem  or  fumih'  of  comets 
which  havo  been  attracted  from  their  former  conrse  rounil  the  snii  by  the 
mighty  energy  residing  in  Jupiter's  masB,  and  have  thenceforth  continued 
to  circle  in  paths  crossiug  that  of  the  giant  planet.  If  so,  their  rool 
nnmber  mast  be  enormons ;  for,  of  conrse,  we  only  saw  a  few  of  those 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  bo  rounding  the  part  of  their  path  near 
Jupiter's  orbit,  or  rather,  near  that  part  of  Jupiter's  orbit  which  wo 
crossed  in  journeying  to  Saturn. 

Wlien  wo  were  within  about  ninety  millions  of  miles  from  SntarD, 
we  began  to  recognize  the  shape  of  the  Satuniian  rings.  Tho  phuuat 
was  now  a  glorious  objet-t.  It  was  sliining  far  more  brightly  than 
Jupiter  or  Yenu.s  when  at  their  brightest ;  and  its  rich  golden  yellow 
hue  distinguished  it  from  all  that  we  had  hitherto  seen  in  Uie  heareos. 
There  was  no  orb  within  our  view,  save  the  sun  alone,  which  conld  bo 
compared  with  this  golden  oval  in  splendour,  though  tlio  whole  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  spread  over  with  a  hundred  thousand  stars,  was  open  to 
our  contemplation.  Behind  us  lay  the  snu,  whose  disc  was  barely  equal  to 
the  seventieth  part  of  tho  orb  he  shows  to  tho  earth.  Directly  in  front  Uj 
Batum,  looking  nearly  as  large  as  the  sim,  though  infinitely  less  brilUaDt. 
Besides  these  two  orbs,  the  heavens  presented  only  bright  points  of  light; 
and  tho  earth  we  had  so  lately  left  was  now  altogether  nndiscemible. 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness, — for  save  where  sorao 
vagrant  meteor  flashed  past  us,  we  saw  no  created  thing  within  ninety 
millions  of  miles, — we  exercised  the  powers  we  possessed  to  their  utmost, 
iu  order  to  reach  the  planet  which  wc  recognized  for  tho  time  being  as  a 
home  prepared  for  us.  Saturn  grew  under  our  view,  so  swift  was  our 
onward  flight:  his  ring-system  became  more  and  more  clearly  discernible; 
and  his  satellites  could  now  be  clearly  dtstingtiished  from  tiic  star- 
bespangled  bnok^ound  over  which  hitherto  all  but  the  two  brightest  hail 
been  lost.  Wc  had  determined  to  pass  straight  to  tho  pbr  '-  '  'i.?, 
a  course  which  would  carry  us  above  tho  nearest  \>tal  of  the  :  :n, 

I  say  "  above,"  though  in  reality  "  above  was  below,  and  bcJow  wo* 
above,"  stripped  as  we  were  of  gravitating  body.    Wo  were  in  fact  to  PHL 
athwart  the  northern  face  of  the  rings.  ^| 

As  wo  uearcd  tlie  planet,  though  as  yet  we  vn.-re  far  bey'"  '  'is 

of  the  outermost  satellite,  we  could  perceive  that  the  golden  c  :h 

had  formed  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  Batum,  came  from  certain  parts  only 
of  his  globe ;  or  rather,  a  much  deeper  tint,  a  burning  cimiamoo  (so  to 
describe  at  onco  the  intensity  of  tho  colour  and  its  peculiar  hni>\,  PtuiM 
from  certain  zones  of  the  planet.     Even  thcite  zon^  o- 

much  that  we  were  prepared  to  tind  that  on  u  ueait.  _, ,.. nal 

would  be  found  to  result  from  a  mixture  of  various  colours.  But  b«linMa 
Ihem  were  zones  quito  differently  tint«d.     Tho  actii:i'  '     "l 

fD»y  be  thus  described  :  the  great  central  zone,  oer ;;  i{ 

the  planet's  equator,  was  of  a  bi  \\  so  flccl.  i  pan 

white  that  when  wo  hn>^  I»^'n      ...    ._.iL  fartb-'-  ,.  .....  ..: 
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almost  foteeOj  white.  Then  came  on  either  side  zones  of  a  rich  porple 
flecked  with  yellow  spots,  between  which  were  the  "  bnming  cinnamon  " 
bands  already  mentioned.  Bnt  the  purple  of  the  zones  became  more  and 
more  bluish  the  farther  the  zones  were  from  the  equatorial  belt.  Close 
by  the  north  pole  were  several  narrow  zones  of  a  delicate  blue ;  and  the 
pole  itself  waa  occupied  by  a  wide  region  of  rich  cobalt  bine,  flecked  with 
pniple  and  oUve-green  spots.  The  southern  polar  regions  were  as  yet 
concealed  from  our  view  by  the  rings.  There  was  a  symmetry  and  beauty 
in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  planet  which  cannot  be  described.  The  rings 
added  largely  to  the  efiect ;  they  also  presented  a  singularly  charming  arrange- 
ment of  colour.  We  could  already  perceive  that  the  outer  ring  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  rings,  and  also  by  several  circular  gaps  not  extending  com- 
pletely round,  while  the  chief  ring  (the  second  great  ring  inwards)  appeared 
very  singularly  striped  by  a  series  of  dark  concentric  markings.  Both 
these  lings  shone  with  a  yellow  light,  the  dark  markings  presenting  a  sepia 
tint,  while  the  great  division  between  the  two  rings,  instead  of  being  black 
as  we  expected,  was  of  a  deep  brown-purple  colour.  Somewhat  similar,  but 
more  richly  purple,  was  the  so-called  dark  ring,  except  that  where  it  crossed 
the  planet's  disc  it  appeared  to  shine  with  a  full  brown  colour.  The  shape 
of  the  globe,  and  even  the  figure  of  certain  markings  upon  it,  could  be 
distinctly  seen  through  the  dark  ring.  We  even  thought  that  we  could  trace 
the  shape  of  the  globe  through  the  inner  part  of  the  second  bright  ring, 
and  subsequently  we  found  that  we  had  not  been  deceived  in  this  respect. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  it  will  bo  well  that  I  should  omit  further 
reference  at  present  to  what  in  reality  occupied  no  small  share  of  our 
attention  as  we  approached  Saturn's  globe.  The  marvellous  aspect  of 
the  rings  must  be  described  farther  on.  For  the  present  I  shall  speak 
only  of  the  globe  of  the  planet. 

To  our  amazement  we  found,  as  we  drew  nearer  to  Saturn,  that  his 
whole  surface  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable  agitation.  The  white 
clouds  on  the  equatorial  belt  appeared  and  changed  in  shape  and  vanished 
with  startling  rapidity.  And  the  whole  of  this  belt  seemed  opalescent, 
the  colour  and  brightness  of  the  difl"erent  parts  varying  continuously. 
These  changes  had  not  been  noticed  by  us  when  wo  were  at  a  greater 
distance,  because  they  did  not  affect  the  general  lustre  or  colour  of  the 
zone,  or  even  of  largo  portions  of  its  extent.  But  now  they  were  perfectly 
distinct,  and  each  moment  growing  more  marked  in  character.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  can  better  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  great  equatorial  belt,  than  by  comparing  its  appearance  to  that  of 
shifting  clouds  of  steam  strongly  illuminated  by  concealed  fires.  The 
neighbouring  belts  were  equally  changeful  in  aspect ;  but  they  presented 
at  all  times  a  much  greater  depth  and  variety  of  colonr.  It  was  as  though 
not  white  steam-clouds,  but  clouds  of  coloured  gas  were  illuminated  by  a 
continually  changing  glow.  The  colours  were  even  more  variegated  near 
the  planet's  poles ;  though  here  the  changes  were  less  rapid  and  remark- 
able.   The  general  blue  colour  of  these  regions  seemed  to  be  duo  to  tho 
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presence  of  an  overhanging  pall  of  blue  vapour,  through  which  Crom  I 
to  time  a  purplish  glow  could  bo  recognized  in  certain  spots. 

These  appearances  were  so  remarkable,  and  seemed  so  obviouslj  to 
belong  to  the  planet  itself,  and  not  to  be  caused  by  the  varying  effects  of  the 
Bun's  light,  that  we  determined  as  we  drew  near  the  planet  (and  when  w< 
■were  abeady  past  the  inner  edge  of  the  dark  ring)  to  circle  round  Satttra's 
globe  80  as  to  reach  its  unillumined  side,  before  passing  beneath  tbi> 
planet's  atmosphere. 

We  did  so,  penetrating  into  the  vast  shadow  projected  by  the  planet 
into  space.  Instead,  however,  of  the  black  darkness  which  might  hate 
been  expected,  we  found  that  all  the  part  of  the  planet  which  at  the 
moment  was  turned  from  the  sun,  was  aglow  with  a  somewhat  dull 
luminosity,  like  that  of  fire  shining  through  smoke  or  vapour.  TLcrn  w.is 
no  night,  and  seemingly  no  rest  on  the  half  of  the  hemisphere  turned  fit)m 
the  snn.  Occasionally,  we  could  even  see  an  intense  luminosity  spreading 
over  wide  regions  of  the  jilanet's  surface,  and  then  presently  sinking  into 
a  dull  glow  as  of  heated  metal.  This  was  in  tlie  planet's  equatorial 
regions ;  though  at  rare  intervals  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  could  be 
recognized  along  other  zones.  The  polar  regions  alone  were  dark,  save 
where  a  very  faint  and  dull  luminosity  became  momentarily  apparent. 
But  this  Ught  was  even  fainter  than  the  dull  glow  constantly  manifest  over 
the  equatorial  and  neighbouring  zones. 

We  began  to  perceive  that  whatever  else  of  interest  we  might  find  io 
the  globe  of  Saturn,  we  need  certainly  not  look  for  living  creatures  there. 
It  was  plain  that  we  were  about  to  visit  a  region  where  nature's  forces 
were  working  too  intensely  to  admit  of  other  and  less  active  forms  of 
force.  We  became  cognizant  indeed  of  another  circumstance,  which  con- 
firmed this  impression.  As  we  approached  the  globe  of  Saturn,  we  could 
perceive  that  myriads  of  meteors  and  small  comofs  were  circling  close 
around  him,  or  streaming  in  upon  his  surface.  They  travelled  much  leos 
Bwifily  than  those  which  we  had  seen  in  the  sun's  neighbourhood :  but 
still  their  velocity  was  enormous,  insomuch  that  their  fall  upon  the  planet 
or  their  swift  rush  through  his  atmosphere  would  have  8uffic(^d  to  destrov 
all  Umg  creatures  on  his  globe.  But  the  fiery  glow  of  so  targe  a  pro- 
portion of  Saturn's  visible  surface,  seemed  of  itself  sulficient  to  show 
that  it  could  not  be  inhabited. 

■WTicn  at  length  we  passed  within  the  Satnmiau  atmosphere, — which 
extends  but  a  small  distance  relatively  above  his  visible  surface, — wo 
obtained  at  once  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  he  cannot  puxxiblj  he 
the  abode  of  life.     Immediately  a  strange  nproar  i^  '   '      ■;.  ]« 

intense  but  scarcely  less  appalhug  than  that  which  pri  . 
atmosphere.      Bepeated  revorberations  seemed  to  auuounce  cither 
collision  of  enormous  masses  or  the  occurrence  of  tremendous  volca 
onthureid.     But  the  most  characttiristie  of  the  noises  which  grceletl 
.was:  '^tont  hi%«iag,  as  thongh  steiun  wcro  rnsluDg  Grom' 
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Passing  to  the  illominated  portion  of  the  planet — and  remaining  on 
the  equatorial  zone — we  fonnd  onrselyes  still  unable  to  tell  whence  this 
,  ludeoQs  noise  proceeded.  On  all  sides  of  us  were  immense  masses  and 
'  eolnmns  of  whitish  vapoor ;  some  rushing  violently  to  vast  distances  above 
QB,  others  sinking,  others  quiescent  in  position,  but  rapidly  changing  in 
]  figure.  Directing  our  perceptions  towards  the  depths  beneath  us,  we 
toaid  recognize  no  sign  of  any  surface.  We  passed  downwards  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles,  until  we  had  lost  the  light  of  the  sun, 
which  was  replaced  by  the  continually  increasing  glow  of  the  fires  we  were 
approaching.  At  length,  as  we  passed  through  a  layer  of  clouds,  which 
eonld  scarcely  have  been  less  than  twenty  thousand  miles  below  what  we 
had  regarded  as  the  surface  of  the  planet,  wo  suddenly  beheld  a  scene  so 
startling  that  we  stayed  our  course  as  by  common  consent  to  gaze  upon 
it.  We  at  length  saw  the  true  surface  of  Saturn.  And  what  a  surface ! 
For  land  and  water  we  saw  glowing  rock  and  molten  lava.  Vast  seas  of 
fire,  tossed  by  furious  gales  whose  breath  was  flame,  coruscated  with  a 
{honsand  colours  as  their  condition  nnderwent  continual  change.  Then 
over  a  wide  extent  of  those  oceans  the  intense  lustre  would  die  out,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  dull  almost  imperceptible  glow,  where  the  surface  of  the 
fiery  ocean  was  changing  into  a  crust  of  red-hot  rock.  But  then  came 
firesh  disturbance;  the  crust  broke  in  a  thousand  places,  showing  the 
intensely  hot  sea  beneath.  Fragments  of  red-hot  rock,  many  miles  in 
extent,  were  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  raging  sea.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  evidences  of  an  intense  energy.  For  from  time  to  time  the  rush 
of  the  hurricanes  which  raged  over  the  molten  oceans  was  hushed  into 
comparative  stillness  as  volcanic  explosions  took  place,  the  least  of  which 
seemed  competent  to  destroy  a  world.  Enormous  volumes  of  steam  and 
of  other  imprisoned  gases  were  flung  upwards  with  irresistible  force, 
bursting  their  way  through  the  overhanging  canopy  of  cloud,  and  passing  to 
heights  where  from  our  present  standpoint  they  were  wholly  lost  to  view. 
We  should  have  wished,  perhaps,  under  other  circumstances  to  extend 
our  survey  over  the  rest  of  Saturn's  surface  ;  though  from  what  we  had 
already  witnessed,  we  felt  well  assured  that  the  whole  planet  is  the  scene  of  a 
turmoil  and  confusion  resembling  that  now  before  us.  At  the  poles  indeed 
there  is  an  approach  to  quiescence,  and  it  would  even  appear  that  before 
many  ages  are  past,  the  polar  Satnmian  regions  may  bo  fit  to  be  the  abode 
of  hving  creatures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  equatorial  zone  of  Saturn 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  abnormal  activity ;  and  though  this  may  be  in  great 
part  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  subterranean  forces  at  work  here,  and  to 
their  partial  relief  from  the  action  of  gravity,  yet  it  seems  chiefly  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  continual  downpour  of  cometic  and  meteoric  matter  over 
this  zone.  Even  during  our  short  stay  the  dense  atmosphere  around  and 
above  us  was  roused  more  than  once  into  tremendous  whirlwinds  by  the 
arrival  of  enormous  masses  of  matter  from  without.  But  though  local 
peonliaiitiea  of  this  sort  exist,  yet,  in  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
irhole  bulk  of  Saturp  is  instinct  with  fieiy  energy,  rendering  it  altogether 
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uuBuited  to  be  the  abode  of  living  creaturoB,  or  at  least  of  creatnrcs 
resembling  any  existing  on  the  earth.  K  creatares  of  another  kind  exist 
there,  we  coold  recognize  no  sign  of  their  presence.  If  there  are  intelligent 
beings  there,  their  intelligence  is  not  snch  as  human  intelligence  can  com- 
mnnicate  with.  We  agreed  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  before  ns  went — 
and  tts  I  have  told  you  our  powers  of  perception  were  limited — Satarn, 
like  the  son,  is  altogether  nninhabited.  It  is  the  scene  of  an  intonse 
physical  activity,  bat  no  form  of  vitiU  energy  exists  there,  nor  are  any  of  tba 
processes  at  work  there  due  to  tho  action  of  any  form  of  intelligence. 

We  passed  from  the  burning  surface  of  Saturn,  through  his  intensalj 
heated  and  most  perturbed  atmosphere,  sharing  a  common  sense  of  regret 
that  oar  journey  had  as  we  thought  been  fruitless.  We  had  indeed  e««n 
much  that  was  wonderful,  and  much  that  we  had  hitherto  had  no  conception 
of;  but  wo  had  set  out  on  our  voyage  with  the  hope  of  discovering  other 
living  creatures  in  Saturn,  and  we  had  found  not  only  that  none  snch  exist, 
but  that  this  giant  orb  is  altogether  unfit  to  bo  the  abode  of  life.  Wa 
agreed,  however,  to  carry  out  our  original  plan, — to  visit  the  rings  and 
satellites  before  retnming  to  the  earth.  The  rings,  naturally,  received  otxr 
attention  in  tho  first  instance. 

So  soon  as  we  had  passed  beyond  tho  atmosphere  of  Satarn,  we  found 
that  during  our  stay  the  planet's  swift  rotation  had  carried  the  region  wo 
had  been  visiting  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  it  had  before 
occupied.  We  had  indeed  boon  only  some  three  hours  under  the  veil  of 
clouds  which  form  the  surface  of  the  planet  as  he  appears  to  terrestrial 
astronomers.  But  three  hours  in  8atnm,  tit  Im  real  mrface,  corrcepoDdx 
to  nearly  half  a  day  on  the  earth,  though  observers  on  the  earth  (mistaking 
tho  cloud-regions  for  his  surface)  call  his  rotatiou-period  ten  honrs. 
Accordingly  we  were  at  a  loss  at  first  to  know  precisely  where  we  ireru. 
And  I  would  note  in  passing  that  none  should  undertake  such  voyages  as 
ours  without  a  considerable  share  of  astronomical  knowledge,  lest  haply 
having  lost  sight  of  the  world  they  had  left,  they  shonld  be  unable  to  redis- 
cover it.  Wiere  wo  were,  there  was  indeed  little  risk  of  this,  as  the  rings 
and  satellites  indicated  snflkiently  the  position  wo  were  in.  Wo  bad  but  to 
look  towards  the  heavens  to  see  tho  tiny  but  brilliant  orb  which  is  tiM)  son 
of  Sutum,  and  at  once  we  knew  where  Saturn's  rotation  had  carried  as. 

We  now  passed  to  the  so-called  dark  ring.  This  ring  is,  however,  tio 
darker,  in  one  sense,  than  the  others.  The  seeming  darkness  and 
brightness  of  tho  rings  are  not  at  all  due  to  tho  darkness  or  brigbtnesa 
of  the  matter  composing  them.  The  fact  really  is,  that  tho  dork  ring 
consists  nf  a  number  of  very  small  liodies,  all  tniv.  '"  ia  i]m 

same  level,  and  so  widely  scattered  that  one  can  see  v.  tig  tlM 

doop  blue  background  of  tho  sky.     ThU  deep  blue  background,  combitied 

«ilh  tho  yellowish  red  light  which   these  bodies  r' ■'    '     -— ^ " 

pnqilisb  brown  colour  which  terrestrial  teloscopists  ri 

But  when  we  ruuohcd  tho  ring  we  futuid  that  tL>  s  arn 

inun^rmcd    iu    u    vaporoua    I'DvcIopo,    not    fuiniinL' 
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saielliteB  eemttUj,  bat  constitnting  a  somewhat  flattened  ring  of  yapoor 
through  which  they  travel.  They  actually  carry  with  them,  however, 
eonsidezable  masses  of  this  vapour;  and  hence  some  very  remarkable 
efiiacta  follow.  For  though  the  satellites  are  severally  minute,  their 
VKpoor-coats  extend  pretty  widely,  and  thus,  though  collisions  rarely 
oecnr  in  this  ring  between  the  actual  satellites,  their  vaporous  envelopes 
are  continaally  encountering,  so  that  the  general  atmospheric  ring  is 
loaded  with  detached  vaporous  masses  which  only  di£fuse  themselves 
very  gradually  into  the  surronnding  and  much  rarer  atmosphere. 

When  we  actually  entered  this  atmosphere,  we  found  that  a  noise  as 
of  a  mighty  whirlwind  continually  prevails  within  it,  while,  from  time  to 
time,  thunderous  reverberations  are  heard  which  echo  and  re-echo  as 
thongh  they  would  never  cease.  We  were  at  some  loss  to  conceive  the 
canse  of  this  tumult,  since  we  could  perceive  that  collisions  between 
satellites  wore  few  and  far  between.  Nor,  indeed,  were  such  collisions  of  a 
nature  to  cause  any  such  uproar  as  occasionally  arose.  For  it  was  worthy 
of  notice  that  all  the  satellites  wore  travelling  the  same  way  round,  thongh 
not  in  perfectly  circular  paths, — so  that  there  were  no  direct  encounters. 
All  that  happened  was  that,  from  time  to  time,  a  tiny  satellite  would 
overtake  another  and  come  into  contact  with  it.  And  even  such  collisions 
seemed  to  be  softened  by  the  atmospheric  surroundings  of  these  bodies. 

Bat  as  we  traversed  the  width  of  the  dork  ring  and  approached  the 
main  edge  of  the  great  bright  ring,  we  perceived  that  one  atmosphere 
envelopes  the  whole  of  the  ring  system,  insomuch  that  collisions  taking 
place  in  one  part  of  the  system  are  audible  in  other  parts.  Now  the  bright 
rings  consist,  Uke  the  dark  ring,  of  millions  of  minute  satellites,  but  these 
are  spread  much  more  densely.  Bising  for  a  few  moments  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rings  we  could  perceive  that  the  dark  background  of 
sky  was  readily  discernible  through  even  the  brightest  part  of  tho  ring ; 
and  passing  down  again  through  tho  atmosphere  and  so  beyond  to  tho 
other  side  of  the  ring,  on  which  the  snn  was  not  shining,  wo  found  that  not 
only  could  the  dark  background  of  sky  be  perceived,  but  that  it  was  possible 
to  recognize  the  constellations  through  the  Satumian  rings  I  But  although 
it  may  be  conceived  from  this  circumstance  that  tho  satellites  composing 
even  the  brightest  parts  of  the  rings  are  not  very  closely  set,  yet  collisions 
are  very  numerous  in  the  brighter  zones  of  the  rings.  When  we  were 
passing  through  one  of  these  zones  tho  reverberations  were  almost  con- 
tinaous,  and  were  at  times  so  tremendous  that  wo  could  readily  under- 
stand their  being  audible  even  in  the  dark  ring,  ten  thousand  miles  away. 

In  passing,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  circumstance  which  struck  us 
as  interesting.  When  we  passed  through  the  rings  to  a  great  height  above 
their  level,  we  would  readily  trace  the  motions  of  the  satellites  composing 
the  rings.  But  as  we  approached  the  level  of  the  rings  again,  the  rapidity 
of  these  motions  prevented  us  from  discerning  the  separate  satellites, 
onlesa  we  chose  to  follow  their  course.  When  we  remained  still,  they 
flashed  past  in  each  sort  as  to  cause  the  ring  to  assume  the  appearance 
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of  a  nol-work  of  bright  Blrenlcs,  of  greater  or  less  length  according  to  the 
greater  or  loss  rapidity  wlh  which  the  particular  satellite  producing  nny 
Btrenk  was  moving.  The  continual  change  of  appearance  of  this  net-work 
as  the  several  streaks  shifted,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  eights  1  ever 
remember  to  have  witnessed.  It  reminded  ns  in  some  degree  of  the 
appearance  presented  when  a  calm  sea  is  traversed  by  series  of  crosa- 
ripples,  whose  sun-illumined  crests  form  a  shiflmg  network  of  light. 

After  traversing  the  width  of  the  inner  bright  ring,  wo  reached  the 
so-called  gap  between  the  rings.  But  this  is  no  real  division.  It  is  very 
similar  indeed  to  the  dark  ring,  and  only  appears  darker  than  the 
neighbouring  rings  because  it  is  occupied  by  few  satellites,  whereas  they 
are  formed  of  many.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  during  the  time  of 
our  stay  in  this  part  of  the  ring-system,  wo  did  not  perceive  a  single 
satcllito  within  it  whose  course  was  parallel  to  the  sides  (or,  if  one  may  bo 
speak,  the  shores)  of  the  dark  ring ;  every  satellite  we  saw  passed  bom 
the  inner  bright  ring  outwards  or  from  the  outer  bright  ring  inwards  ;  and 
moreover,  every  such  sateUito  rotiumed  to  the  ring  from  which  it  hod 
come — not  one  passing  athwart  the  whole  breadth  of  the  dark  region. 

AVe  passed  tlirough  the  outer  bright  ring,  noticing  nothing  that  in  any 
romnrkable  degree  distinguished  it  from  the  inner  bright  ring.  In  both 
these  rings  the  satellites  showed  a  tendency  to  travel  in  long  ilighta,  so  M 
to  form  as  it  were  subordinate  rings,  or  rather  parts  of  rings,  for  these 
flights  nowhere  extended  more  than  a  few  thousand  miles  in  length. 

All  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  voyage  was  now  as  we  supposed 
past.  We  had  only  to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  each  of  Saturn's  eight  satellites, 
and  then  to  return,  heartily  disappointed,  so  far  as  onr  main  object 'VU 
concerned,  to  the  world  wo  bad  left  in  such  high  hope. 

As  Mimas,  the  innermost  satollilo,  was  close  by  the  part  of  the  ring- 
system  we  had  now  reached,  wo  passed  over  at  once  to  this  small  orb. 

Prepared  to  find  in  Mimas  a  miniature  moon,  even  less  intcrcstiiig 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  because  we  knew  now  that  it  coold 
servo  no  useful  part  to  living  creatures  in  Saturn,  our  amazement  will  be 
conceived  when  wc  discovered  as  wc  approached  that  Mimas  is  a  miniatnre 
world.  We  saw  before  as  land  and  water ;  we  could  perceive  dondi 
floating  in  the  Mimasian  air ;  and  presently  as  wo  passed  the  confines  of 
this  air,  wo  began  to  hear  tlie  sounds  of  busy  life.  Descending  through  » 
cloud  veil  which  hid  from  our  view  the  land  and  water  immediately  bonoatJi 
ns,  we  saw  at  length  tho  beings  of  another  world  I 

At  first  all  was  perplexing  to  ns.  Wo  perceived  living  creatures  attorly 
unlike  any  with  which  wo  had  liitberto  been  familiar.     Tl-  "         io 

their  several  ways,  but  the  nature  of  their  ways  and  thr  ir 

actions  wo  could  not  comprehend.  It  would  ouly  confuse  those  wbaa 
lliia  narruUvc  will  reach  to  describe  all  that  we  saw,  ur  to  attvinpk  io 
explain  bow  what  we  saw  became  gradually  intoUigiblo  to  us.  'Din  fnrou 
of  life  orn  pr<  '  :o8t  as  numerous  in  Mimna  u  1 

till!  I,  lixtiiins  I  M  scvLTiil  ordL'rs  iif  livin'.' cri>f«' 
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and  08  complicated.  It  would  roqniro  a  whole  treatise  to  present  aright 
all  that  a  Hoxloy  or  an  Owen  in  Mimas  oould  teach  abont  the  living 
ereatoros  which  exist  there.  It  is  clear  that  to  convej  accurate  ideas 
regpeetiiig  the  whole  economy  of  another  world  wonld  be  qoite  impossible, 
imlesB  those  to  whom  we  commit  this  narrative  were  prepared  to  devote  a 
whole  Toltime  to  such  matters. 

Bat  certain  cirenmstances  maybe  related,  as  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  the  inhabitants  of  another  world. 

The  Mimasians  are  somewhat  smaller  than  men,  bnt  like  men, 
they  carry  the  head  erect,  and  have  fonr  chief  limbs,  two  nppor  and  two 
lower,  the  latter  chiefly  used  in  progression.  The  tnmk  is  shorter  in 
proportion  to  the  total  height,  and  the  frame  appears  to  be  more 
mnsonlar  and  powerfol.  It  is  difficnlt,  however,  to  form  a  jadgmont 
on  this  point,  because  the  cirenmstances  under  which  these  beings  live 
are  altc^ether  unlike  those  which  prevail  on  the  earth.  Indeed,  so  soon 
as  we  had  learned  that  Mimas  is  inhabited,  we  expected  to  find  the 
creatures  living  here  either  gigantic  in  stature  or  else  of  surpassing  agility, 
simply  because  we  knew  that  Mimasian  gravitation  must  be  very  much 
less  energetic  than  the  attraction  of  gravity  on  the  earth.  Bnt  we  found 
none  of  them  to  exceed  in  dimensions  the  creatures  most  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  them  on  the  earth ;  while  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable 
abont  the  activity  of  any  Mimasian  animals.  It  would  seem  likely  that 
the  question  of  actual  strength  and  activity  depends  quite  as  much  on 
other  circumstances  as  on  those  which  have  usually  been  considered  by 
writers  on  the  subject  of  other  worlds.  We  thought,  for  instance,  we 
could  recognize  in  the  slowness  of  respiration  among  the  Mimasians,  in 
the  small  quantity  of  air  drawn  in  at  each  respiration,  and  in  the  relative 
rarity  of  their  air,  sufficient  reasons  for  the  small  degree  of  activity  vhich 
they  displayed  under  conditions  which  would  enable  men  to  spring  with 
ease  to  thrice  their  own  height. 

But  it  was  in  the  configuration  of  the  head  that  these  beings  were  most 
markedly  distinguished  from  the  human  race.  The  ears  are  large  and 
quite  round,  somewhat  resembling  conch-shells,  and  capable  of  changing 
in  shape  so  as  to  gather  in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  sonnd  as  the 
Mimasian  may  desire.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Mimasian 
&ce  consists  of  two  orbits  immediately  above  the  large  eye-orbits,  and 
occupied  by  a  series  of  delicate  thread-like  appendages  radially  arranged. 
For  a  long  time  we  were  quite  unable  to  understand  what  this  feature 
might  signify,  especially  as  the  Mimasian  animals  exhibit  a  like  peculiarity, 
though  with  characteristic  dificrences  of  structure.  Wo  found  at  length, 
however,  that  the  feature  represents  a  sixth  sense  possessed  by  the 
Mimasians,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  heat  which  eyesight  bears  to 
light.  By  means  of  this  peculiar  sense  the  Mimasian  can  as  readily 
distingoiEdi  the  shape  of  objects  which  approach  him,  as  a  man  can  tell 
the  ab&Tpo  of  an  object  lying  within  the  range  of  his  vision.  Bnt  the  sense 
enables  the  Mimasiai)  to  ascertain  more  than  the  more  shape  of  obiocts. 
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for  vrbilo  Ms  eycsigbt  enaMoa  liim  to  distinguish  the  appearance  of  objects, 
this  sixth  fiCDbC  tells  him  of  their  constitation  and  physical  condition. 
It  is  also  ae  available  in  the  darkest  Mimasian  night  as  in  fall  daj. 

The  axis  of  Mimas  bebg  inclined  as  well  to  the  level  in  which  Satuni 
travels  as  to  the  plane  of  the  ring- system  (in  which  plane,  as  yon  are  aware, 
Mimas  cu-cles),  they  have  two  chief  seasonal  influences.  During  the  long 
Mimasian  year  (the  same,  of  course,  as  the  Satumian)  the  sun's  midday 
altitude  changes  much  as  on  the  earth ;  only  the  four  quarters  of  tha 
year  are  each  rather  more  than  seven  of  our  years  in  length.  But  these 
changes  do  not  greatly  a£fcct  the  Iilimasians,  though  they  commonly  Uta 
some  ten  or  twelve  years,  that  is  from  about  300  to  about  S/JO  of  our  years. 
(X.  supposes  their  remarkable  longevity  to  be  due  to  the  slowness  and  limited 
extent  of  their  respiration.)  Their  chief  season-ruler  is  Batom  himself, 
who  supplies  them  with  an  enormous  amount  of  heat.  Indeed,  the  heat 
supplied  by  Saturn  is  so  great  that  (as  we  afterwards  learned)  the 
inhabitants  of  Tcthys,  Diono,  and  Rhea  hold  life  to  be  impossible  not  only 
in  Mimas  but  in  Enceladus,  the  next  in  order  of  distance  firom  Satom.  It 
will  be  nnderstood  how  important  a  part  the  heat  of  Saturn  plays  in  the 
economy  of  Mimas,  when  I  mention  that  he  looks  about  nine  hundred  times 
as  large  as  the  sun  appeais  to  ns.  He  docs  not  indeed  shine  very  con- 
spicuously ;  the  light  he  gives  being  snch  as  I  have  already  described  in 
speaking  of  our  approach  to  his  globe.  But  the  Mimasions  have  to  shade 
their  heat-eyes  (bo  to  name  the  feature  already  mentioned)  whea  the  root 
orb  of  Saturn  is  in  the  fulness  of  his  meridian  heat-glow.  Porticalarly 
is  this  the  case  when  he  is  high  above  the  horizon,  at  this  heat-noon.  For, 
owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  Mimas  to  the  plane  in  which  this 
world  travels  round  Sutuni,  the  orb  of  the  latter  has  a  variable  course  on 
the  Mimasian  sky.  Most  perplexing  ore  the  relations  thus  presented.  For 
Mimas  turns  onoo  on  its  axis  in  about  six  hours,  and  travels  once  round 
Saturn  in  something  short  of  twenty-three  hours ;  so  that  even  whilo  Satan 
is  passing  across  the  Mimasian  sky,  he  can  be  seen  to  traverse  a  largo  spaoo 
among  the  stars.  X.,  who,  as  yon  know,  is  well  versed  in  terrestrial 
astronomy,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mimasian  astronomy  must  bo 
difficult  to  master. 

However,  the  Mimasians,  though  good  observers  (their  instnunents  I 
shall  describe  on  another  occasion),  have  as  yot  very  imperfect  idaas 
respecting  astronomical  gnbjects.  They  suppose  Mimas  to  bo  the  otoin 
of  the  nnivorse ;  and  though  some  of  the  more  travelled  Mimasiaos  maia* 
tain  that  Mimns  is  either  a  globe  or  a  cyUndor  in  shape,  yot  the  nu^orflf 
conceive  that  its  surface  is  qnite  flat. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  presents  a  very  remarkable  appeoranoo  to  tbs 
Mimasian  sky.  It  cxtcndri  over  an  cuormouii  arc,  inKomucli  that  in  eertaia 
Mimasian  latitudes  wb'  '^ioring* 

system  is  on  the  hoi.  i  ecm- 

posing  tho  ring  arc  not  discemiblo  from  Mimas  ;  and  as  tbo  ring  v 
crosses  the  glubo  of  tiatum  outs  off  a  portion  of  )u«  faiMt, — whacii  w 
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iMOgnize  with  their  heat-eyes  jnst  as  accnratelj  as  we  shonld  recognize 
the  eelipM  of  a  portion  of  the  snn, — they  coll  the  ring  the  "  cool  zone." 
Some  of  them  very  positiTely  maintained,  until  of  late,  that  the  ring  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  MiTtimriftTi  atmosphere  !  These  ill-adyised  astronomers 
have  been  shown  to  he  mistaken,  however  ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  by  all 
that  the  ring  is  an  appendage  of  Satom. 

I  mnst  leave  to  another  occasion  a  faller  description  of  what  we  saw 
and  learned  in  Ifimas.  It  will  be  as  well  also  that  for  the  present  I 
should  say  nothing  respecting  the  creatures  which  inhabit  Eneelados, 
Tethyg,  IMone,  Rhea,  Titan,  and  Japetns,  for  already  this  accomit  has 
extended  to  a  sufficient  length.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
remark  that  all  these  satellites  are  inhabited,  and  that  the  peculiarities 
idiich  distinguish  their  inhabitants  firom  each  other  and  from  those  of 
Minus,  are  as  remarkable  as  those  which  distinguish  Mimasian  creatures 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Hyperion,  which  terrestrial  astronomers  regard  as  a  satellite  travelling 
between  the  orbits  of  Titan  and  Japetus, — the  giants  of  Saturn's  satellite 
fiunily, — IB  not  an  inhabited  world.  It  is,  indeed,  but  the  largest  of  a 
ring  of  satellites  travellbg  between  Titan  and  Japetus,  and  bearing  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  remaining  seven  satellites  that  the  ring  of 
asteroids  bears  to  the  primary  planets  of  the  solar  system. 

It  will  interest  you  also  to  leam  that  both  Titan  and  Japetus  are 
attended  by  small  moons, — Titan  by  three,  Japetns  by  five.  These  orbs, 
though  exceedingly  small  by  comparison  with  even  the  least  of  the 
Satnmian  satellites,  yet  reflect  a  considerable  amount  of  light  to  their 
respective  primaries ;  for  they  travel  on  orbits  of  very  limited  extent,  and 
thus  appear  large.  The  nearest  of  Titan's  moons,  for  instance,  appears 
about  seven  times  as  large  as  our  moon ;  yet  it  is  not  more  than  230 
miles  in  diameter.  The  inhabitants  of  Titan  arc  persuaded  that  their 
moons  are  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
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I. 

Queen  Theodolind  has  built 
In  the  earth  a  fomace-bed : 
Thcro  the  Traitor  Nail  that  spilt 
Blood  of  the  anointed  Head, 
Red  of  heat,  resolves  in  shame  : 
White  of  heat,  awakes  to  flame. 

Beat,  beat  t  white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

II. 
Mark  the  skeleton  of  fire 
Lightening  from  its  thunder-roof: 
So  comes  this  that  saw  expire 
Him  we  lore,  for  onr  behoof  1 
Red  of  heat,  0  white  of  heat. 
This  from  off  the  Cross  we  greet. 

Beat,  beat  1  white  of  heat. 
Red  of  heat,  beat,  beat  I 

m. 
Brown-cowled  hammermen  aroimd 
Nerve  their  naked  arms  to  strike 
Death  with  Resurrection  crowned 
Each  npon  that  cmel  spike. 
Red  of  heat  the  fomace  leaps, 
White  of  heat  transfigured  sleeps. 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  he.at. 
Red  of  heat,  beat,  boat  t 

xv. 
Hard  agamst  the  fdmace  core 
Holds  the  Queen  her  streaming  eyes : 
Lo  1  that  thing  of  piteous  gore 
In  the  lap  of  radiance  lies, 
Red  of  heat,  as  when  He  takes, 
'Wbite  of  beat,  whom  earth  forsakes. 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  heat, 
I^  of  ttml^  Vtt«.t,  YiMJtt 
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V. 

Forth  vith  it,  and  ring  amain 
Iron  hymns,  for  men  to  hear 
Eehoes  of  the  deeds  that  stain 
Earth  into  its  graves,  and  fear  I 
Bed  of  heat,  He  maketh  thns, 
White  of  heat,  a  ero^m  of  us. 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  heat, 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beatl 

TI. 

This  that  killed  Thee,  kissed  Thee,  Lord ! 
Touched  Thee,  and  we  tonch  it:  dear, 
Dark  it  is ;  adored,  abhorred : 
Vilest,  yet  most  sainted  here. 
Bed  of  heat,  0  white  of  heat. 
In  it  Hell  and  Heaven  meet. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat. 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  I 

vn. 
I  behold  our  morning  day 
When  they  chased  Him  ont  with  rods 
Up  to  where  this  traitor  lay 
Thirsting ;  and  the  blood  was  God's ! 
Bed  of  heat,  it  shall  be  pressed, 
White  of  heat,  once  on  my  breast  1 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  heat. 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

VIII. 

Quick  t   the  reptile  in  me  shrieks. 
Not  the  sonl.     Again  ;  the  Cross 
Bom  there.     Oh  !  this  pain  it  wreaks 
Baptnre  is  :  pain  is  not  loss. 
Bed  of  heat,  the  tooth  of  Death, 
White  of  heat,  has  caught  my  breath. 

Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat! 

IX. 

Brand  me,  bite  me,  bitter  thing  1 
Thus  He  felt,  and  thus  I  am 
One  with  Him  in  suffering, 
One  with  Him  in  bliss,  the  Lamb. 
Bed  of  heat,  0  white  of  heat, 
Thns  is  bitterness  made  sweot. 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  heat, 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  be&W 
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X. 

Now  am  I,  vho  bear  that  stamp 
Scorched  in  me,  the  living  sign 
Sole  on  earth,  the  lighted  lamp 
Of  the  dreadful  day  divine. 
White  of  heat,  beat  on  it  fast ! 
Bed  of  heat,  its  shape  has  passed. 

Beat,  beat  I   white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  t 

XI. 

Oat  in  angry  sparks  they  fly, 
They  that  sentenced  Him  to  bleed ; 
PontiaB  and  his  troop  :  they  die. 
Damned  for  ever  for  the  deed  I 
White  of  heat  in  vain  they  soar : 
Bed  of  heat  they  strew  the  floor. 

Beat,  beat  I   white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  1 

xu. 
Fury  on  it !  have  its  debt  t 
Thunder  on  the  Hill  accnrst, 
Golgotha,  be  ye  I   and  sweat 
Blood,  and  thirst  the  Passion's  thirst. 
Bed  of  heat  and  white  of  heat, 
Champ  it  like  fierce  teeth  that  eat. 
.  Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat. 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

XIII. 

Strike  it  as  the  ages  crush 
Towers  t   for  while  a  shape  is  seen 
I  am  rivalled.     Quench  its  blush. 
Devil !    But  it  crowns  me  Queen, 
Bed  of  heat,  as  none  before, 
White  of  heat,  the  circlet  wore. 

Beat,  beat !   white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  I 

XIT. 

Lowly  I  will  be,  and  quail. 
Crawling,  with  a  beggar's  hand: 
On  my  breast  the  branded  Nail, 
On  my  head  the  iron  band. 
Bed  of  heat,  are  none  so  base  I 
White  of  heat,  none  know  saoh  grace  i 
Beat,  beat !  white  of  heat, 
Badollmt,  beat,  beftti 
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XT. 

In  their  Heaven  the  sainted  hosts, 
Bobed  in  violet  nnflecked, 
Gaze  on  humankind  as  ghosts  : 
I  draw  doim  a  ray  direct. 
Bed  of  heat,  across  my  brow. 
White  of  heat,  I  touch  Him  now. 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  heat, 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat ! 

XVI. 

Bobed  in  violet,  robed  in  gold, 
Bobed  in  pearl,  they  make  our  dawn. 
What  am  I  to  them  ?    Behold 
What  ye  are  to  me,  and  fawn. 
Bed  of  heat,  be  humble,  ye  I 
White  of  heat,  0  teach  it  me  I 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  heat. 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  I 

xvu. 
Martyrs  1  hnngiy  peaks  in  air. 
Bent  with  lightnings,  dad  with  snow. 
Crowned  with  stars  I   yon  strip  me  bare. 
Pierce  me,  shame  me,  stretch  me  low. 
Bed  of  heat,  but  it  may  be, 
White  of  heat,  some  envy  me  I 

Beat,  beat!   white  of  heat, 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  I 

xvni. 

0  poor  enviers!    God's  own  gifts 
Have  a  devil  for  the  weak. 
Yea,  the  very  force  that  lifts 
Finds  the  vessel's  secret  leak. 
Bed  of  heat,  I  rise  o'er  all : 
White  of  heat,  I  faint,  I  fall. 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  I 

XIX. 

Those  old  Martyrs  sloughed  their  pride. 
Taking  humbleness  like  mirth. 

1  am  to  His  Glory  tied, 

I  that  witness  Him  on  earth  I 
Bed  of  heat,  my  pride  of  dost, 
White  of  heat,  feeds  fire  of  trust. 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  heat. 

Bed  of  heat,  beat,  betAiX 
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XX. 

Eindle  me  to  constant  fire, 
Lest  the  nail  be  but  a  nail  I 
Give  me  wings  of  great  desire, 
Lest  I  look  mthin,  and  £ull 
Bed  of  heat,  the  furnace  light, 
White  of  heat,  fix  on  my  sight. 

Beat,  beat  I  white  of  beat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  I 

XXI. 

Never  for  the  Chosen  peace  I 
Enow,  by  me  tormented  know. 
Never  shall  the  wrestling  cease 
Till  with  oar  outlasting  Foe, 
Bed  of  heat  to  white  of  heat. 
Boll  we  to  the  Godhead's  feet  i 

Beat,  beat  1  white  of  heat, 
Bed  of  heat,  beat,  beat  t 

xxn. 
Bod  of  heat  the  firebrands  die. 
White  of  heat  the  ashes  lie. 


Ab(e.— The  legend  of  tbo  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  formed  of  a  nul  of  tlie  <ra« 
Cross  by  order  of  tbo  doTont  Qacen  Thcodolinda,  is  well  known.  In  the  aborc 
dramatic  song  she  is  seen  passing  through  one  of  the  higher  temptationi  of  tha 
believing  Chrjistian. 
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iglabtmotsfHt  i)ibiaiu : 

THE    STORY    OF    A    FRENCH    MARRIAGE. 


I  a  foil  gathering  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends  at  the  bonse 
ieiir  le  President  de  Barre,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Imperial  Coart 
The  glass  chandeliers  were  lighted,  the  hoasings  had  been 


(moved  from  the  famiture  in  the  yellow  drawing-room,  and  preparations 

hod  been  a-foot  two  days  in  the  kitchen,  in  view  of  the  supper.     The 

occasion  was  indeed  an  important  one.     Mademoiselle  Yiviane  do  Barre, 

be  Judge's  only  child  and  heiress,  was  to  be  formally  introduced  to  her 

(tare  husband,  M.  de  Niel. 

All  the  preliminaries  of  this  solemnity  had  been  conducted  after  the 
id  and  approved  method.     At  ten  years  of  age  Mdlle.  Viviane  hod  been 
at  to  a  convent ;  at  seventeen  she  bad  been  withdrawn  thence.    At 

Bventeen  and  a  half  she  was  known  in  the  best  society  of  M as  a 

Bung  Indy  who  would  have  five  hundred  thousand  francs  for  her  dower  ; 
^ho  was  religious,  beautiful,  and  who  sang  well.  At  eighteen,  twenty 
iters  had  already  solicited  of  her  parents  the  honour  of  becoming  her 
sbaDil.  At  eighteen  and  a  half  the  Judge  and  Madame  de  Barre,  being 
opinion  that  it  was  time  some  choice  should  be  made,  had  called  their 
head  and  spiritual  adviser,  M.  I'Abb^  B^ghin,  into  council,  and  between 
be  three  it  had  been  settled  that  the  most  eligible  suitor  of  all  was 
Charles  de  Kiel,  who  had  sot  done  his  courtship  in  person,  who  had  in 
kct  never  seen  Mdlle.  Viviane  ;  but  who  was  the  son  of  M.  le  President 

|o  Niol,  Chief  Judge  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  A ,  bore  a  name 

endered  honourable  by  a  long  line  of  judicial  ancestors,  possessed  three 
adred  thousand  francs  of  his  ovna,  was  steady,  laborious,  and  of  pious 
ilacation,  hold  the   office  of  Deputy  Public  Prosecutor  in  the  town  of 
und  would,  no  doubt,  owing  to  his  own  merit  and  to  his  influential 
Douectioue,  but>  chiefly  the  latter,  rise  in  time  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
i^glracy.     It  xvas  Charles  do  Kiel's  own  father  who  had  proposed  the 
natch  to  President  de  Barre,  and  the  match  was  thought  a  good  match  by 
who  were  competent  to  pronounce  an  opbion  on  such  a  subject. 
The  only  two  interested  persons  who  had  not  been  consulted  were 
boee  whom  perhaps  the  negotiations  most  concerned,  that  is,  KI.  Charles 
id  Mdlle.  Viviane  themselves.     When  everything  had  been  arranged, 
resident  de  Kiel  had  said  to  his  son  that  it  was  fitting  he  should  marry, 
ad  Uiut  on  a  certain  day  and  nt  a  diat^'d  hour  he  would  present  him  to  a 
lonofj  lady  who,  he  was  persuaded,  would  make  b'vm  a  ^oo9l  ■w"\Sa — \a 
xou  xxn. — xo.  J53.  \%. 
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which  Charles  de  Niel  Lad  answered,  "  Yes,  sir,"  with  the  nsual  Bub- 
missiTO  respect  of  well-bred  French  sons  towards  their  fathers,  and 
without  the  smallest  indication  of  a  wish  or  a  thought  to  choose  his  own 
wife  for  himself.  On  her  side,  Madame  de  Borre  had  said  nothing  what- 
ever to  her  daughter,  bat,  on  the  evening  of  the  proposed  introdactioD, 
she  had  superintended  Mdlle.  Viviono's  dressbg  in  person,  had  recom- 
mended plainness — that  is,  simple  mushn,  with  a  tea-rose  in  the  hair,  and 
a  pale  blue  sash  with  long  ends  round  the  waist ;  and  when  she  had 
satisfied  herself  that  her  daughter  looked  as  gracefoUy  modest  as  it 
becomes  a  legal  dignitary's  wife  to  be,  she  had  accompanied  her  to  the 
drawing-room  with  a  mother's  invariable  conviction  that  Mdlle.  Viviane 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  what  was  going  to  happen.  To  those  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  ladies,  however,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that 
Mdlle.  Viviane  was  us  well  acquainted  with  all  the  detuls  of  the  iinpoDdio;i( 
comedy,  possessed  the  name  of  her  suitor,  and  was  as  conversant  with  th<; 
history  of  his  life,  means,  character,  and  prospects,  as  if  the  porticolais 
had  been  supplied  to  her  in  a  printed  book,  with  an  appendix  of  notes  at 
the  end.  It  might  be  interesting  to  speculate  how  it  ia  that  3roang  UdiM 
always  become  familiar  mtii  affairs  intended  to  be  kept  a  secret  from 
them ;  but  one  had  better  confine  oneself  to  making  mention  of  the  (act 
without  seeking  to  fathom  it. 

The  date  was  the  month  of  July,  1870,  and  as  M was  a  huge 

city,  the  number  of  i)eople  who  claimed  to  be  the  friends  of  a  Chief  Jndgo 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  authorities  of  the  Empire,  was  cousideiahlc. 
By  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  the  rooms  of  President  de  Barre'a  by  uo 
means  small  mansion  were  crowded.  Madame  de  Barro  had  not  takeo 
any  one  into  her  confidence ;  but  everybody  guessed  what  was  in  the 
wind,  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  President's  wife  giving  a  largo 
party,  with  a  dance  and  supper,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  sacb  enttr- 
toinments  ore  not  usual  (in  France),  was  proof  enough  that  somcthiog  wu 
preparing ;  and  what  more  natural  than  that  something  should  b«  the 
betrothal  i>f  Mdlle.  Viviane  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  fortnnato 
enough  to  prevail  over  all  the  other  soitors  ?  So  the  friends,  as  thrj 
trooped  np  the  wide  staircase  of  the  Judge's  staidly  but  richly  fumishAd 
Loaso,  emced  some  curiosity  to  see  who  the  lucky  man  would  be.  The 
rejected  candidates  were  watchful  to  look  how  Mdlle.  Viviane  wodd  b«v 
I^erseU  under  her  prospective  change  of  condition ;  and  the  tetatnaa 
relatives  of  these  rejected  candidates — mothers,  aunts,  and  pet  sisteta — 
persuaded  that  no  good  could  come  of  having  ignored  the  (|aalitiM  of 
their  respective  paragons,  hoped  sincerely  that  prosperity  might  tUabd 
the  marriage,  but  wore  afraid  not. 

'lliis  was  especially  the  sentiment  among  the  most  intimal«  kitait  tS  | 
all.     T^  assembled  in  an  inner  drnwii  .  where  lL«.'jr  ^(UJ 

Mdlle.  '■  iiiilcd  to  her  as  aho  handed  tL.  Imirvd  hor  albmn* 

of  drawings,  stroked  hor  cat,  and  gave  her  recipes  to  cure  a  > 
with  which  her  canary  wa«  atllicted.     Tho  blaudiaLnMUita  wero  u. 
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unceMing ;  bnt  they  were  probably  lavished  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  real 
fiaelingB  of  the  donors,  for,  excepting  an  honest  general  and  his  wife,  vrbo, 
having  no  children  of  their  own,  were  free  to  bo  indifferent  as  to  what 
other  people  did  with  theirs,  there  was  scarcely  on  intimate  friend  in  the 
room  bnt  had  reason  to  feel  sore  at  Mdlle.  Vivione's  nunonred  engage- 
ment. Some  were  sore  in  their  capacity  of  disappointed  relatives ;  others 
■imply  as  amateur  match-makers ;  bnt  most  felt  sore  in  some  way.    There 

yna  Madame  de  Corbot,  wife  of  the  Pablic  Prosecutor  of  M ,  and  an 

old  Bchool-friend  of  Madame  de  Barre,  who  had  hoped  that  Yiviane  would 
become  her  son's  wife,  and  had  gone  through  heaven  knows  what  amount 
of  fiunily  diplomacy  to  attain  this  end ;  Madame  Sorpleiz,  sister  to  the 
Bishop,  who  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  preordained  of  Heaven  that 
her  own  son  was  to  be  the  favoured  man ;  Madame  de  Diamantelle,  wife  of 
one  of  the  departmental  members,  who  had  intrigued  on  behalf  of  a  young 
eonnn  of  hers  whose  welfare  she  had  at  heart ;  M.  Foignfermaye,  the  Prefect, 
who  had  manoenvred  for  himself,  and  several  others  whose  disappointment 
now  was  none  the  less  gennine  from  being  concealed  or  gauzed  over. 

"When  a  young  lady,  having  half  a  million  francs  for  her  portion,  as 
much  more  under  form  of  "  expectations,"  and  a  powerfully  connected 
bmily,  marries,  she  casts  bitterness  and  perturbation  into  a  large  number 
of  circles.  All  who  had  ventured  to  build  castles  in  the  air  at  her  expense 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  consider  themselves  in  some  way  aggrieved, 
and,  whether  they  have  the  right  or  no,  thoy  take  it.  The  only  real  con- 
solation which  Mdlle.  Yiviane's  intimate  friends  could  £nd  was  that 
perhaps  her  betrothed  might  turn  out  unworthy ;  that  this  should  be  dis- 
covered before  the  contract  was  signed ;  and  that,  the  match  being  broken 
off,  the  lists  should  be  open  anew  to  all  comers.  This,  of  course,  they 
hoped,  not  for  their  own  sokes,  but  for  poor  Yiviane's,  the  dear  child  I 

At  ten  o'clock  the  lucky  suitor,  of  whom  so  many  minds  were  sketchmg 
fitncy  portraits  charitably  coloured,  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but  there  was 

notHng  to  wonder  at  in  this,  for  the  town  of  A was  distant  some 

two  hours  by  rail  from  M ,  and  President  de  Niel  hod  written  to  say 

that  he  conld  only  leave  with  his  son  after  the  rising  of  his  court  in  the 
evening.  He  purposed  doing  no  more  than  introduce  his  son  and  then 
retnm ;  but  M.  Charles  de  Niel  had  obtained  a  week's  leave  from  the 

Pablic  Prosecutor  of  T ,  whose  deputy  bo  was,  and  would  stay  a 

week,  seeing  Mdlle.  do  Kiel  once  every  day  during  that  time,  and 
proposing  to  her  in  form  on  the  seventh  day.  All  this  had  been  arranged 
beforehand,  and  Madame  de  Borro  could  therefore  wait  without  impatience. 
She  busied  herself  about  her  guests,  sot  the  dances  going  in  the  largo 
rooms,  and  organized  whist-tables  in  the  smaller  apartments  for  such  as 
loved  that  game.  Towards  half-past  ten,  however,  when  the  second 
quadrille  was  on,  and  when  the  whist  had  rather  thinned  the  inner 
sanctnm  where  the  intimates  had  congregated,  the  mi^'or-domo  gUdcd 
Boftly  to  the  door  and  announced,  "  Monsieur  le  President  de  Niel, 
Monsienr  Charles  de  Niel." 

16— 4 
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There  was  an  Immediate  hush,  for  thongh  Madame  de  Barre  had  kept 
,  her  connsol  wonderfully  well  for  a  lady,  it  darted  by  instinct  throagh 
everybody's  mind  that  this  must  be  the  chosen  man.  The  father  and  sea 
entered,  looking  like  duplicate  copies  of  the  same  picture,  etched,  the 
one  in  grey,  the  other  in  black.  They  were  both  irreproachably  dressed, 
and  the  Judge  wore  round  his  neck  the  scarlet  coUar  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  Commondership.  He  walked  up  to  Madame  de  Barre,  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips  with  the  grave  courtesy  of  old  times,  and,  in  words 
slightly  ceremonious  but  agreeable  to  hear,  because  evidently  natural  to 
the  speaker,  begged  leave  to  introduce  his  son.  Then  he  stood,  and 
seemed  to  be  seeking  for  Mdlle.  Yiviane,  who  was  at  auotlier  end  of  the 
room,  patiently  inserting  slides  into  a  stereoscope  for  on  old  ladv  who 
pretended  to  see  and  admire,  but  could  do  no  such  thing.  A  glance  from 
her  mother  brought  Viviane  to  where  the  gentlemen  were  standing.  Her 
manner  was  collected,  equally  free  from  forwardness  and  timidity.  The 
Judge  paid  her  a  paternal,  courtly,  and  very  sincere  compliment  on  her 
beauty,  then  added,  smiling :  "  Your  parents  and  I,  Mademoiselle,  have 
been  fast  friends  for  many  years.  It  would  gladden  me  if  our  friendship 
could  become  hereditary ;  this  is  my  son  Charles  de  Kiel ; "  and  he 
rather  solemnly  ushered  Charles  forward. 

She  curtsied  in  retuni  to  the  young  man's  deep  bow,  bat  said 
nothing  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  not  necessary  that  she  should  speak  yet.  The 
Judge  turned  to  shake  hands  with  Presidont  de  Barre,  -nho  was  grey  like 
himself,  be-collared  like  himself,  and  encased  in  that  same  smileless  digztitj 
which  French  judges  study  to  wear  until  it  fits  them  Uke  a  second  nature. 
The  two,  after  a  few  words  of  greeting  incidental  to  the  presentation  of 
M.  Charles  to  the  Judge,  soon  strolled  awuy  with  their  hands  behind  their 
backs,  nnd  in  amicable  converse ;  and  Chai'les  de  Niel  was  left  staading 
alone  by  the  two  ladies.  During  a  quarter  of  a  minute — but  one  of 
those  quarters  of  a  minute  that  constitute  an  age  for  the  intensity  of  Ui« 
emotions  they  comprise,  and  for  the  ulterior  consequences  they  store  npi 
— he  could  not  take  bis  eyes  off  Yiviane,  thongh  he  tried. 

She  was,  in  all  truth,  a  splendid  creature,  of  a  beauty  lustrooB 
warm  as  the  sunny  climate  of  Provence,  where  she  was  bom,  and  with 
eyes  su  teeming  with  expression  that  they  seenicJ  to  Bhed  light  like 
precious  stones.  Her  complexion  was  not  vtbitc,  but  of  that  creaiuy 
shade  called  bistre,  which  passion  can  deepen  to  a  ruddy  glow  ;  and  tlu 
colour  of  her  lips  was  a  rich,  moist,  crimson,  which,  had  she  bemi  an 
actress,  would  have  made  her  despise  the  most  scarlet  rongo  as  too  pink. 
The  folds  and  waves  of  her  hair  clustered  so  uIh  'jat  wh*n  Ut 

down  they  must  La^e  fallen  to  below  her  waist — aiii  . ,  ._,  _i  hair  it  was, 
and  full  of  life  and  sttpploness  like  all  else  about  htr.  Judging  tatnlj 
by  her  n        ■     '  '  '  '         '  ....  .     . 

she  locii 

wertt  yi.nui);.  virjoniike,    stronj;,    and    fiWscaiiuljDg.      h. 

man  should  Und  it  difficult  to  t«ko  his  eyes  uS  her,  uhi  k-v,  l.. 
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1  the  Ihoaght  that  she  wns  to  be  his ;  for  faors  was  the  grace  and  beanty  of 

nate  qneenship,  aud  Charles  de  Niel  in  particular  was  one  of  those  men 

whom  Buch  brnuty  produces  the  most  sndden  and  sabjngating  effects. 

ill,  thin  and  pale,  with  the  pallor  of  overwork,  he  had  not  the  face  or 

ression  of  genius,  but  looked  simply  a  stndions,  scholarly  young  man, 

^Ln  has  entered  his  profession  with  the  hope  of  rising  in  it,  an<l  sets  his 

abitiou  for  the  present  on  discharging  his  duties  conscientiously.     His 

liort,  lank,  and  parted  at  the  side  ;  he  was  shaved,  all  but  a  little 

Bsker  laboriously  cultivated ;    he   carried   himself   confidently, 

hoogb  with  a  h'ttle  stiSness ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  rather  starched 

lignity  on  his  features,  which  came  from  his  trying  to  give  himself  a  look 

magisterial  gravity  not  quite  suited  to  his  years.     When  he  took  his 

pes  off  Viviane,  however,  there  was  no  longer  the  same  expression  on  his 

Duntenauce  which  had  been  there  before.     It  was  the  difference  between 

l>o  block  of  marble  when  it  leaves  the  statuary's  hands,  with  lineaments 

'  sketched,  and  the  same  block  when  it  has  received  the  artist's  final 

Charles  de  Niel  had,  in  a  few  instants,  had  life  breathed  into  him. 

After  the  commonplaces  which  are  inevitable  on  such  occasions,  and 

,  serred  to  convince  eiceUent  Madame  de  Barre  (who  resembled  her 

er  but  distantly,  as  a  withered  rose  resembles  a  live   one)  that 

future  son-in-law  was  all  that  M.  I'Abbe  B^ghin,  his  old  tutor,  had 

escribed,   Charles  de  Nicl  asked  Viviane  if  she  danced.     Her  mother 

ftotioned  to  her  to  say  yes,  but  even  before  she  could  have  caught  the 

^she  had  given  that  answer  of  her  own  accord ;  and  then  Charles  first 

her  voice — a  voice  singularly  musical,  yet  not  shy — it  was  indeed 

a  little  firm  he  could  not  help  thinking.     It  is  not  quite  consonant  with 

dquettc  for  a  Public  Prosecutor's  deputy  to  dance,  but  this  was  a  sort  of 

■ivate  party  ;  and  then  the  sweet,  dreamy  Valiv  tie  Roses,  which  was  being 

ayed,  had  acted  as,  a  stimulant  on  him,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  his 

Ife  he  would  have  defied  any  etiquette  on  the  globe's  surface  as  he  led 

Bt  Viviane  among  the  throng  of  guests  who  parted  to  make  a  way  for 

lie  encircled  her  with  his  arm,  and  the  perfume  of  her  hair,  the 

of  her  hand,  the  balmy  breath  of  her  lips,  which  came  and  wont 

fiutvr  with  the  rapidity  of  the  whirl,  completed  the  intoxication  which  the 

sight  of  her  had  begun.     When  the  mnsic  ceased,  he  fancied  he  had 

boen  waltzing  more  than  a  couple  of  seconds,  and  cast  an  impatient 

ace  ot  the  musicians'  comer,  as  if  these  men  were  not  toiling  enough 

their  money.     However,  this  being  a  dance  and  not  a  ball,  it  happened 

Twy  fortunately  for  him  that  at  the  moment  when  the  musicians  stopped, 

upper  was  announced.     He  had  then  the  right  to  escort  Viviane  into  the 

lippor-room  if  she  pleased.     She  did  not  refuse ;   on  the  contrary,  it 

^bim  with  delight  to  see  that  she  accepted  his  escort  willingly,  and 

be  even  seemed  desirous  of  drawing  him  into  conversation. 
Tho  rejected   enitoni,   intimate    friends,   and  others  who   had   fixed 
:  '■       ;  :■  or  Icss  beuevolcnce  on  the  young  couple  whilst  they  were 

■  I  lose  sight  of  them  amid  tho  knifo-and-fork  fray  of  supper, 
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and  more  than  ono  pair  of  eyes,  nflcr  guiding  Iheir  owners  to  Trlrre  Qio 
creature  comforts  were  set  out,  resumed  their  functions  of  vigilance,  loth 
to  surrender  the  sweet  hope  that  Mdlle.  Viviane's  accepted  lover  might 
prove  less  satisfactory  to  herself  and  her  parents  in  the  end  than  had 
been  originally  contemplated.  But  the  young  magistmte,  who  was  unaware 
that  anybody  had  an  interest  in  surveying,  much  less  in  criticizing,  his 
movements,  conducted  Viviane  to  a  part  of  the  room  where  he  thought  the 
would  be  most  comfortable,  and  began  catering  for  her  with  an  assiduity 
which  surprised  himself  from  its  energy  and  readiness.  The  supper  was 
laid  out  on  the  sensible  plan  of  little  tables  for  parties  of  two,  four,  or 
six.  He  monopolized  one  of  the  smallest,  and  brought  to  it  all  he  could 
find  that  wan  good,  not  excepting  a  bottle  of  champagne,  which  he  set  on 
the  table  in  its  silvered  pail  of  ice,  and  from  which  he  filled  Viviiine's 
glass  and  his  own,  wondering  of  what  all  this  junketbg  could  remind  him 
— though,  poor  fellow  !  it  reminded  him  of  nothing,  for,  being  a  bookworm 
by  habit  and  vocation,  he  had  never  taken  part  in  anything  like  it  bofoiv. 
It  is  certain  that,  if  some  of  the  thieves,  inebriates,  and  others  og&iast 
whom  the  Deputy  Prosecutor  had  been  inveighing  in  court  with  &D  a 
neophyte's  austerity  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  beheld  him  sitting  there 
with  such  keen  enjoyment  of  the  new  happiness  that  had  invaded  his  life, 
they  would  have  marvelled  at  bis  brnzenness  in  telling  them  that  tm- 
remitting  labour  was  the  sole  secret  of  contentment.  His  contentment, 
indeed,  beamed  from  all  his  features,  and  lent  them  the  animation  which 
is  the  livery  of  happiness.  He  smiled,  forgot  that  he  was  a  censor  of  the 
STDS  of  men,  discarded  the  measured  tones  to  which  he  had  schooled  his 
voice,  and,  when  he  had  helped  Viviane  to  some  of  the  dainties  ho  bad 
collected,  dipped  his  lips  in  vnne,  and  summoned  np  all  the  rusonrces  of 
his  fresh-stirred  spirits,  his  new-bom  hopes,  and  his  wit — for  most  men 
ore  witty  in  such  moments — to  dazzle  and  please  the  girl. 

But,  just  as  he  was  looking  up  to  make  some  glad,  merry  remttk 
about  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  around  them — for  the  music  in  the  iMxt 
room  had  begun  again,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  bright  drcssM,  the  jingUott 
of  plate,  and  the  popping  of  corks  seemed  all  to  be  going  on  to  tnne— u> 
nnlooked-for  thing  occurred  to  him :  he  caught  her  eyes  fastened  on  him 
with  a  deep,  odd  expression  of  curious  scrutiny.  It  was  a  very  odd  gUaM. 
Somehow  be  had  had  a  vngne  feeling  that  she  had  looked  at  farm  in  fUa 
way  mora  tlian  once  before — whilst  they  were  dancing,  whDst  he  w«f 
running  about  to  sot  the  things  on  their  table,  an'  -m 

talking  ;  but  he  had  ilismissod  the  idea,  thinking  i'  a. 

Now,  however,  there  was  no  illusion.    Though  she  lowered  her  glanM  al 
onco  on  being  detected,  he  had  not  missed  the  singular  exprr— :  •■ 
— a  blending  of  irresolution,  pitv,  and  something  hko  menace—  ■ 
glanc«8  which  be  himself  o-  '"d  on  a  j" 

whether  he  hud  some  redeei..,..^  ^     ._;     _;ch  might  ] : 
whether  ho  might  be  Bacrifieed  without  remorse.    This  was  ' 
giuce.  And  it  nipped  tbo  remark  he  wm  ({oiog  lo  Buko.  itbert  on  u- 


•nl 
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Than  ma  »  moment's  dlenee,  during  which  he  reflected  that  she  had 
only  auwated  him  m  yet  in  monoByllables,  and  that,  although  she  had 
aeemed  eager  enough  for  his  company,  her  few  snules  to  him  had  all  been 
iigned.  Then,  bemg  at  a  lose  to  understand  why  this  should  be,  he 
reenrred  to  his  first  belief  that  he  most  be  mistaken — that  it  was  the  gas 
n  Bomotlihig  that  had  deeeived  him.  He  looked  up  again,  saw  that  she 
was  "miling  a  graceful  friendly  smile  to  a  girl  acquaintance  at  a  neigh- 
boorimg  table,  and,  confirmed  by  this  in  his  mistrust  of  his  own  eyesight, 
bo  taid,  Uglitly,  "  What  tricks  our  fancy  can  play  ns.  Do  you  know,  I 
was  thinlriiig  a  moment  ago  that  yon  looked  at  mo  like  a  jndge,"  and  ho 
laughed. 

"  Like  a  jndge  I  "  she  echoed  ;  and  again  the  gas,  or  whatovcr  it  was, 
most  hare  played  him  false,  for  he  thonght  she  darted  at  him  a  glance 
mpA  and  piercing  as  steel. 

"Yon  are  not  eating,"  he  remarked,  observing  this  with  some 
concern. 

"  Thank  yon,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  not  quito  used  to  late  suppers ; 
but  I  will  take  an  ice." 

He  gave  her  an  ice,  and  she  ate  or  protended  to  eat,  though  it  looked 
as  if  her  doing  so  were  mainly  to  oblige  him.  Soon  she  said,  in  her  soft, 
dear,  and  grave  voice :  "  You  were  saying,  '  like  a  judge.'  Have  jiidges, 
then,  a  look  different  to  other  people's  ?  "  and  she  langhed,  too,  bnt  a 
eonstrained  langh. 

"  On  occasions,"  ho  replied,  glad  to  be  questioned  by  her. 

"  What  occasions,  for  instance  ? "  she  inquired,  toying  with  her 
spoon. 

« I  mean  there  are  times  when  a  judge  feels  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of 
an  aeensed  man's  guilt.  He  tries  then  to  probe  deeper  than  the  man's 
conntenance,  into  his  heart." 

"  And  what  is  a  judge's  notion  of  a  guiltless  heart  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
fixed  attention. 

Men  generally  like  to  be  interrogated  on  professional  matters.  If  Charles 
de  Kiel  had  been  a  paradoxist,  he  would  have  answered  that  people  are  all 
bad  alike ;  that  the  only  difierence  is  that  some  are  brought  to  book  for 
their  sins,  whilst  others  remain  unsuspected ;  and  that,  by*  striking  an 
aeensed  man  with  all  one's  might,  without  padsing  to  weigh  the  blow,  one 
may  be  sure  of  having  punished  a  culprit,  whether  the  man  be  gmlty  of 
the  partionlar  offence  ascribed  to  him  or  not.  Bnt  the  young  Deputy 
Proeeontor  was  not  addicted  to  social  theories,  and  he  rcpUcd  with  the 
seiionsness  of  one  whose  maxims  as  to  gnUt  are  quite  plain  and  tradi- 
tional :  "  Men  who  have  led  an  honest  and  laborious  life  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  may  be  drawn  into  crime  by  the  pressure  of  want,  anger, 
or  ignorance ;  and  I  would  deal  leniently  with  these  if  they  show  them- 
selves ashamed  of  their  guilt,  that  is,  do  not  set  up  an  excuse  for  their 
offences.  The  worst  kind  of  cnlprits  are  those  who  try  to  throw  the 
responsilnliiy  of  their  crimes  on  society.    I  have  had  \a  do  'm\]:x  -^nvnis!^ 
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of  this  sort,  and  I  have  always  been  merciless  to  them,  notwithstondi; 
that  some  were  men  who  had  performed  courngeons  and  disinterei 
actions  at  times,  and  were  capable  of  doing  so  again." 

"And  yet,"  remarked  she,  with  something  like  a  snppresaed  flash  in 
her  eyes,  "a  conrageons  or  disinterested  act  mnst  come  bora  a  heart 
intrinsically  nobler  than  that  of  a  man  who  has  never  done  anything  but 
live  ploddingly  in  selfishness." 

"No,"  said  he,  speaking  this  time  with  the  precision  of  a  man  who 
is  arguing  a  point  with  one  of  his  own  cloth  ;  "  you  may  trace  an  act  of 
courage  or  generosity  to  vanity,  which  is  only  abstract  selfishness,  or  to 
a  passing  impulse  bred  of  animal  pity,  love,  or  excitement :  yon  cannot 
trace  years  of  plodding,  that  is,  honest,  hard-working  life,  to  anything  but 
a  clear,  sound  mind.  And  a  clear  mind  argues  a  well-ordered  heart. 
If  a  man  have  so  conquered  his  passions  as  to  become  a  machine 
working  regularly,  uncomplainingly,  patiently,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I 
take  it  he  is  a  more  worthy  character,  even  though  he  have  yielded  to 
temptation  once,  than  the  brilliant  law-breaker  who  would  often  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  why  he  did  this  or  that  good  deed,  but  has  a  whole 
faggot  of  theories  ready  cat  and  dried  to  explain  bow  ho  became  a 
criminal." 

"  Then  dead-level  is  your  ideal  7"  she  asked,  in  a  voice  which  was 
searching  rather  than  contemptuous. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  very  decidedly.  He  had  not  touched  any  of  the 
delicacies  with  which  ho  had  piled  the  table,  but  was  tracing  triangles  on 
his  plate  with  his  knife's  point.  He  seemed  absorbed.  "Ah,  Made- 
moiselle," he  added,  with  a  short  sigh,  "  there  is  more  warmth  in  some 
of  those  dead-level  characters  than  you  appear  to  think  :  a  plain  is  not 
flowerless  from  being  flat,  nor  a  pool  shallow  because  its  sor&co  is 
unruffled.     Let  me  give  you  a  case  with  which  I  had  to  deal  profeBsionally 

not  two  months  ngo.     There  was  a  workman  at  T who  led  a  plodding 

life  in  ever}*  sense  of  that  term.  He  worked  hard  &om  morning  to  night 
and  was  not  much  liked  by  other  workmen,  for  he  was  never  seen  to 
spend  a  son  on  anybody  but  himself,  and  would  never  join  his  com- 
panions in  any  of  their  drinking-bonts.  They  said  too  that  he  was  snlky. 
Well,  his  object  was  to  save  money  enough  to  marry  a  h<'  '  '.  One 
day  he  learned  that  a  brother  workman  of  his,  who  was  u.  isobmt, 

'  more  intelligent,  gayer,  and  more  open-handed  than  himself,  was  eonrlioig 
this  same  girl.  She  had  plighted  her  troth  to  him,  the  pUxlding  woric* 
man,  and  his  rival  knew  it,  but  it  was  part  of  his  gaiety  to  Uiink  thai  if 
he  could  win  the  girl  away  from  his  comrade  it  woiil '  "  "  ■■  sport. 
The  plodder  waited  for  him^one  night  nt  a  street  comer  ai  ,  ■:*  btai 
open  with  a  wood-cleaver.  I  um  not  defending  the  man,  for  I  delivend 
the  speech  which  sent  him  to  the  scaffold,  but  I  could  not  help  thinkiDgf, 
on  reading  of  hia  oxoontion,  that  perhaps  the  real  rnlprit  w»«  th« 
who  had  boon  murdered,  or  (his  voice  deepened  a  |i' 
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:Unco  ftt  Charles  de  Niol  over  her  fan  which  she  was  fluttering  ;  And  for  a 

otnent  a  battle  appeared  to  rage  within  her.     Then  8h«  rose  and  said 

fqoickly :  "  Monaieor  de  Kiel,  I  must  speak  to  jon  at  once  in  private. 

The  Library  bejond  the  conservatory  there  is  empty.     We  shall  be  alone 

it." 

H«  rose  too,  feeling  a  surprise  which  it  would  be  oaeless  trying  to 

epict.     Ho  gave  her  his  arm  and  worked  her  a  passage  through  the 

apper  throng.     One  must  have  heard  a  well-bred  Frenchman's  estimate 

if  what  is  becoming  in  a  young  girl,  to  understand  the  stupefaction, 

nting  to  dismay,  of  the  young  official,  as  ho  followed  Viviane,  rather 

led  her,  through   the   ball-room   and   conservatory.     Her  curious 

(crrogatorics    at  supper  he   had   not    so    much   noticed ;    but    now, 

ig  that  in  connection  with  the  strange  glances  she  had  cast  him, 

with  her  entirely  unexpected  request,  it  quite  staggered  his  at  no  time 

Tery  imaginativ*^  mind.     They  were  not  long  reaching  the  library,  and 

when   there,  she  came  st  once  to  what  she  had  to  say,  not  losing  a 

moment.     Standing  on  the  hearthrug  and  fronting  him,  with  her  face 

ushod,  her  bosom  heaving,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  with  emotion  and 

xcitement,  " Monsieur  de  Kiel,"  she  began,  "I  believe  you  have  come 

itb  the  Intention  of  offering  me  your  hand." 

"  Yes,"  ho  stammered,  feeling  his  heart  shrink,  as  if  from  fear  of 

a  blow. 

"Well,  let  mo  toll  you  frankly," — she  made  a  gesture  of  entreaty 
with  her  hand~al  seeing  his  features  blanch, — "let  me  tell  you  that  I 
ban  npTor  be  your  wife.  Ob,  I  will  explain  everything  to  you  without 
Knserro,"  added  she,  speaking  quicker,  but  sinking  into  a  chair.  "  I  will 
^{teak  to  you  as  if  you  were  my  confessor.  I  can  trust  in  your  honour, 
lI  feel,  but  even  if  my  secret  were  disclosed,  it  could  have  no  effect  on 
Biy  determination."  She  paused  an  instant.  "This  is  what  I  have  to 
say :  I  was  brought  up  at  a  convent ;  every  word  I  heard  there  was 
oneant  to  toach  me  that  honesty  should  be  the  rule  of  life.  I  was  told 
i<)  worship  truth,  to  respect  people,  not  according  to  their  wealth  but  their 
jgoodness,  to  boliove  that  there  are  eternal  punishments  in  store  for  those 
who  act  or  utter  lies.  When  I  was  home  fur  the  holidays  they  took  me 
ko  church;  I  went  to  confession  ;  my  mother,  who  is  pious  in  the  esti- 
pmtion  of  the  world,  gave  me  the  lives  of  the  saints  to  read,  impressed 
upon  me  that  I  must  take  pattern  by  them,  and  that  there  is  no  happiness  ' 
noseible  without  religion.  All  this  lasted  so  long  as  I  was  a  child,  and 
7  N'  that  the  nun  who  chiefly  taught  me  at  the  convent  was  a  model 

)  I  all  the  virtues  she  enjoined.     Heaven  must  be  peopled  with  such 

krumen  if  there  is  a  Heaven  ;  God  knows  how  much  I  loved  and  admired 
Bcr,  and  how  I  vowed  to  take  her  for  an  example  when  I  should  go  out 
Into  the  world  !  I  was  sevunUiea  when  I  loft  the  convent.  To  tell  yon 
of  my  illusions,  of  my  belief  in  the  goodness  of  all  the  persons  with  whom 
X  was  brought  into  contact  is  more  than  I  dare  do,  for  I  pity  myself  when 
k  think  of  it.     I  will  only  sny  that  the  trust  I  pot  in  my  parents  was 
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something  boyond  tbo  etrength  of  sentiments  one  otm  define.  It  was 
holy,  intense,  a  thing  of  erery  day  and  hour.  I  was  convinced  that  no 
thonght  that  was  not  pure,  beantifn],  and  good  coold  cross  my  mother's 
mind  ;  my  father  was  in  my  eyes  the  noblest  and  most  rirtnoas  of  men. 
Do  you  know,  M.  de  Niel,  I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  which  is 
the  acntest  of  all  known  griefs,  and  I  think  it  is  that  of  finding  one'i; 
confidence  shaken  in  those  wo  have  loved — as  I  loved  my  father  and 
mother  ?  " 

She  smiled  with  painfnl  bitterness  as  she  Said  this,  and  glanced  np  at 
him  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  words  on  Charles  de  Niel.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  mantelshelf,  and  gazing  at  her  with  almost  haggard 
apprehension. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  story  of  how  my  illusions  were 
reft  from  me  one  by  one,"  resumed  she,  speaking  with  moody  vehemence  ; 
"  I  entered  the  world  as  if  I  had  been  a  young  girl  in  a  silk  gown  going 
through  a  bramble-bush.  All  my  faith  in  the  goodness,  truth,  and 
disinterestedness  of  people  was  rudely  torn  from  me  in  shreds.  My  father 
I  found  to  have  but  one  idol — respectability ;  and  respectability  with  him 
meant  money.  His  judicial  office,  the  highest  and  sointliost  which  a 
can  exercise,  he  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  procuring  him  the  deeorstioa 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  continually  anxious  as  to  whe' 
such  and  such  a  judgment  of  his  would  satisfy  the  Ministry,  and  I 
seen  him  in  the  deepest  consternation  because  he  had  to  adjudicate  between 

two  merchants  of  M ,  both  equally  rich  and  influential :  he  feared  that 

whichever  way  he  decided,  he  should  have  one  of  these  merehant«  for  his 
enemy.  Afl  to  my  mother — well,  my  mother  was  chiefly  concerned  about 
gettbg  me  married ;  and  in  her  soUcitude  for  what  is  termed  a  '  suitable ' 
match,  she  conned  over  all  the  names  of  the  single  men  in  the  province, 
but  without  over,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  weighing  any  other  quaUtios  in 
them  than  their  money,  birth,  and  connections,  I  was  nearly  allottod  to 
H  man  who  had  made  mUlions  by  a  swindling  joint-stock  company,  aad  if 
this  suitor  was  rejected,  it  was  not  because  of  his  swindle,  but  beouiae  it 
was  doubtfal  whether  there  was  not  an  article  in  the  code  by  which  Iba 
swindled  people  might  prosecute  the  man  and  get  their  money  back. 
Another  of  my  wooers  was  considered  a  rising  man.  He  had  alterod  his 
political  convictions  several  times,  and  had  climbed  a  step  higher  in  the 
world  by  each  of  hb  apostasies.     I  was  saved  the  h"  '<ng  hi« 

intended  bride  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  liglji  .  ily  who 

had  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  francs  more  dowry  than  I,  and  hcDCH 
was  naturally  preferable,  llien  came  yourself,  M.  de  Kiel  "  (hero  her  Ttnco, 
from  common  politeness,  lost  some  of  its  asperity), "  and  I  will  not  liiflgiiiM 
from  yon  that  your  being  a  man  of  honour  had  very  little  to  do  with  oar 
being  introduced  to  each  other  this  evening.  Our  mnrriago  was  mafiNid 
ont  beforehand  in  all  its  minute  details.  Yon  were  to  bring  to  moefa,  I 
«o  much.     Your  I'  Dt  bfttl  be«a 

udgt'a  boforo  Von,  .'iinsid< 
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bat  it  vu  deemed  a  pity  yoa  Aonld  only  be  able  to  show  800,000  francs 
as  yoor  part  of  the  wedding-contract,  and  an  appeal  was  to  be  made  to 
your  parenta  to  add  another  200,000  francs,  if  possible.  If  I  died 
within  two  year!  of  onr  marriage,  yonr  integrity  was  held  in  so  high  esteem 
that  yoa  were  to  be  compelled  by  deed  to  restore  my  half-million  to  onr 
frmily ;  joat  as  if  yoa  would  not  have  done  so  without  the  deed  1  Yon 
were  also  to  be  tied  down, — I  bolieve  they  call  it  tying  down — abont 
certain  contingencies,  snch  as  the  impnlse  to  dispose  of  my  capital  without 
letting  me  know,  or  the  wish  to  alienate  too  mndi  of  your  own.  In  fact, 
anyho^  reading  the  contract  which  was  to  be  the  charter  of  our  wedded 
life  mighl  have  thought  that  you  were  a  notoriously  dishonest  person, 
against  whose  enterprises  it  was  considered  urgent  to  shield  me ;  and  this 
flattering  estimate  of  yonr  character  seemed  also  to  have  been  extended  to 
yonr  mental  capacities,  for  instead  of  computing  what  way  you  might  be 
able  to  make  in  your  profession  by  your  own  unaided  talents,  it  was 
repeatedly  dwelt  upon  that  by  the  influence  of  yonr  relatives  you  might 
be  able  to  outstrip  some  of  your  colleagues  less  luckily  connected.  Even 
yonr  political  opinions  were  made  the  subject  of  speculation ;  for  it  was 
decided  that  you  were  to  cultivate  as  many  political  acquaiatancos  as 
feasible  in  the  department,  in  order  that  when  the  OoTemment  had  been 
eoaxed  into  promoting  you  faster  than  your  merit  warranted,  you  mi^t 
compel  them  to  go  on  promoting  you  faster  still,  by  the  threat  that  if  yon  ^ 
did  not  obtain  all  yon  asked  for,  you  would  get  yooraelf  elected  to  Jhq 
Chamber  as  an  independent  representative.  So  yon  see  nothing>,wa» 
omitted  in  calculating  the  items  that  were  to  make  our  marriage  dignified, 
and  promote  in  me  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  admiration  for  you." 

Her  voice  had  grown  quick  and  sarcastic  again  in  pronouncing  the  last 
sentences.  Charles  do  Niel,  who  had  flushed  red  at  the  nnpitying 
frankness  of  her  words,  tried  once  or  twice  to  speak,  and  at  last  said, 
coughing  to  suppress  his  hoarseness :  "  You  attribute  to  these  marriage- 
contracts  a  meaning  they  do  not  possess.  I  should  not  have  regarded 
it  as  a  alight  upon  myself  if  your  fortune  had  been  protected.  Marriage 
is  a  onion  of  interests  as  well  as  of  affections,  you  know,  and    .     .     ." 

"  Marriage  should  be  a  onion  of  sympathies, — it  should  be  love," 
she  intermpted,  her  whole  frame  vibrating,  and  her  hands  tearing 
abruptly  at  her  handkerchief.  "The  woman  should  give  herself  and 
her  fortunes  to  her  husband  wholly;  she  should  go  with  him  to  his 
house  to  be  his  helpmate,  his  partner,  his  slave.  There  should  be  no 
contract  to  bind  their  actions,  but  his  will  and  her  love  freely,  unreservedly, 
and  tmstingly  bestowed.  That  is  how  I  understand  marriage ;  and  any 
other  anion  save  on  these  conditions  is  a  bargain  as  mercenary  and 
immoral  as  those  at  which  society  veUs  its  eyes,  because  the  Church  has 
not  sanctioned  them.  Monsieur  de  Niel,  long  before  it  had  been  decided 
without  my  approval,  that  I  should  be  yoor  wife,  I  had  resolved  that  I 
should  be  the  wife  of  but  one  man, — the  man  whom  I  could  love  and 
worship,  poor  or  rich,  in  happiness  or  in  sorrow,  and  who  could  love  me 
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\Yi(hont  knowing  who  I  was  or  what  I  possessed.     And  that  man  I  have 
found  I  " 

The  pallor  of  Charles  de  Niel's  face  deepened  slightly  as  he  gazed  at 
her  there  before  him,  so  beautiful  in  the  splendid  vigour  of  her  love.  He 
sighed  iuandiblj,  and  then  said  slowly,  as  if  in  physical  pain  :  "I  know 
that  I  am  not  an  ideal  hero.  At  first  sight  of  yon  I  felt  how  mnch  I 
should  have  to  do  to  deserve  my  happiness." 

Bhe  seemed  I  little  touched  by  this  simple  rejoinder,  and  it  was  nith 
some  softness  that  she  replied :  "  I  do  not  say  that  1  could  not  bare  loved 
you,  M.  de  Kiel,  had  we  met  under  different  circumstances  to  thoa«  of 
to-night ;  but  it  was  fated  otherwise.  My  choice  has  been  made  for  more 
than  a  year  past.  The  man  I  love  is  not  rich.  Yon  might  say  that  he  is 
nut  my  equal  in  social  rank  ;  but  I  'n'ill  marry  him,  and  no  one  else,  if 
not  with  my  parents'  consent,  -then  without  it.  In  two  years  and  a  half 
I  shall  be  of  age,  and  he  will  wait  for  me  that  time.  He  says  he  would 
wait  for  me  twenty  years,  and  I  believe  him,  for  there  is  truth  in  all  his 
looks  and  words.  Then  my  life  belongs  to  him  of  right,  for  I  may  say  that 
he  saved  it.  Yes,"  added  she,  and  her  voice  grew  extraordinarily  sweet 
and  pensive  in  speaking  of  her  lover,  "  I  told  you  I  would  confess  myself 
in  fall,  and  I  acknowledge  that  on  discovering  that  my  parents  regarded 
me  as  a  bale  of  merchandise  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  I  felt  »o  great 
a  loathing  for  life  that  I  wished  to  leave  it.  Death  seemed  a  merciful 
relief  beside  the  prospect  of  being  all  my  days  chained  to  a  man  I  could 
not  lore  ;  and  if  I  had  not  met  this  man — this  man  who  will  be  my  hnsbond 
— I  should  have  been  dead  now."  She  rose  and  gravely  approached  Charles 
do  Niel,  this  time  a  blush  mantling  on  her  face.  "  It  remains  for  me  now," 
she  murmured,  "  to  give  yon  the  end  of  my  confession.  I  had  not  intended 
at  first  to  broathe  a  word  of  my  secret  to  anybody.  I  had  thought  of  letting 
yon  pay  your  addresses  to  me  in  the  nsnal  way,  and  I  should  have  ma 
you  boUeve  that  I  purposed  marrying  you ;  then,  as  soon  as  I  was  of  age 
for  I  should  have  induced  you  by  one  excuse  after  another  to  postpone  oar 
marriage  till  that  time — I  should  have  told  the  truth.  Your  conversatio 
'*nd  yonr  manner  this  evening  disarmed  me,  or,  rather," — she  hesitated  i 
moment,  and  suddenly  her  feverish  animation  of  voice  and  gesture  returned 
to  her — "  No,  lot  me  be  entirely  frank.  What  changed  my  resolution  was 
not  regard  for  yourself,  M.  de  Niel.  It  was  this :  a  superstitious  tcrrur 
seized  me,  that  if  I  trifled  with  yoa,  if  I  let  yon  fall  in  love  with  ma 
then  broke  your  Ufe,  it  would  bring  me  misfortune.  1  have  seen 
happen ;  for  there  is  a  curse  on  deceit  in  all  its  forms.  Whilst  you  won 
speaking,  I  fancied  I  saw  that  you  would  challenge  the  man  I  had 
^fenvd  to  you,  and  kill  him;  or,  worse  than  that,  I  had  a  presaaL 
that  from  the  moment  I  began  to  encourage  in  yon  a  love  wliich  I  had  i 
intention  of  requiting,  I  myself  should  cense  t<i  h,.  lii\,..l  bv  the  man  who 
love  tJi  life  to  me.     Now  I  have  told  you  all. 

h'l  "  .'ct   uD   answer  from  liiui,  bi;! 

-  uothing  in  her  manner  to  s1j<  nai« 
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her  eonfeedon  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Charles  de  Niel  conid  only  look 
at  her  in  seeming  &8oination.  Perhaps  he  would  have  liked  to  speak, 
bat  he  appeared  to  be  following  a  train  of  thought  which  left  him  only 
power  to  feel  the  intense  humiliation  of  his  position  without  finding  a 
Afford  to  alleviate  it.  She  waited  a  moment,  mechanically  opening  and 
shotting  the  white  fan  in  her  hands ;  then  she  said  slowly :  "I 
hare  not  asked  you  to  keep  my  secret  with  regard  to  my  parents  or 
yooTs;  I  should  not  be  justified  in  doing  so.  But  I  must  tell  you 
candidly  what  I  have  resolved.  The  day  my  father  and  mother  learn 
what  yon  now  know,  I  shall  leave  their  house.  My  love  is  not  one 
for  which  I  have  any  reason  to  blush,  but  I  would  not  submit  to  the  two 
years  and  a  half  of  reproaches,  persecutions,  and  petty  miseries  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  parents  to  inflict  on  their  children.  My  parents  wished 
to  sell  me  as  completely  as  any  slave  was  ever  sold ;  I  have  rebelled.  If 
I  am  to  be  persecuted  for  doing  that  which  I  have  a  right  to  do,  like  the 
poorest  of  God's  creatures,  that  is,  bestow  my  afiisction  where  I  please,  I 
shall  fly  for  protection  to  the  man  who  will  shield  me.  I  shall  not  be  his 
wife  in  the  eyes  of  your  law,  but  I  shall  in  the  sight  of  Heaven." 

Charles  de  Niel  winced  and  made  a  gesture  of  dissuasion.  The  sanctity 
of  parental  anthority  and  the  horror  of  all  family  scandals  are  sentiments 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  of  ancient  houses  that  the 
young  Procnreur  for  a  moment  forgot  his  own  sorrow  to  think  only  of  what 
a  frightful  disgrace  it  would  be  if  Mdlle.  Viviane  de  Barre  eloped  from  her 
father's  roof.  "  This  must  not  be  thought  of,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
quickly.  "If  your  affections  are  irrevocably  bestowed,  and  if — "  (the 
words  seemed  to  cost  him  an  effort) — "  if  the  object  of  them  be  as  worthy 
as  I  make  no  doubt  he  is,  your  parents  can  certainly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  give  their  consent  to  your  marriage.  Yon  would  never  forgive  yourself 
if  you  brought  down  dishonour  upon  the  great  name  your  ancestors  have 
left  you." 

«  My  affianced  husband  is  a  man  of  honour,  spotless  as  snow,"  she 
answered  unquaveringly ;  "  but  you  little  know  my  parents  if  you  fancy 
they  could  ever  be  softened  or  argued  into  giving  their  consent  to  what 
they  would  call  a  mesalliance.  Oh,  if  my  love  were  ever  so  mean  of  soul 
and  weak  of  intellect,  but  rich  only  and  of  good  connections,  then  it  would 
be  no  mesalliance  ;  but  he  is  poor,  a  man  of  genius,  who  works  for  his 
bread  with  his  hands  and  his  brains,  and  will  owe  the  fame  he  will  one 
day  earn  to  no  one  but  himself.  This  is  a  mesalliance,  a  thing  banned  by 
all  our  family  traditions  and  the  customs  of  society,  and  sooner  than  sanc- 
tion it  I  believe  my  parents  would  see  me  in  my  coflin." 

"  You  must  not  say  that,"  he  interposed,  with  a  moan. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  rejoined  simply,  and  playing  again  with  her  fan ; 
"  but  you  must  not  suppose  I  am  insensible  to  the  dishonour  of  a  scandal. 
If  I  saw  a  way  of  avoiding  it  without  submitting  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
even  more  debasing  than  the  worst  of  scandals,  then  I  should  not  speak 
as  I  have  done ;  but  I  can  imagine  no  way  unless  my  secret  be  kept  from 
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mj  parents  till  I  como  of  ago.  Then,  as  tbey  vronld  be  poweileea  to 
prevent  my  marriage,  perhaps  thoy  will  pretend  to  sanction  it,  sooner  than 
have  it  said  that  I  defied  them.  To  bring  all  this  about,  however,"  added 
ahe,  resignedly,  "  it  would  need  that  wo  both — I  mean  yon  and  I — shonkl 
seem  to  agree  to  the  match  which  oar  families  have  planned  for  ns ;  and 
this  is  more  than  I  bare  a  right  to  ask  of  yoa,  or  than  yon  conld  consent 
to  grant  even  if  I  did  ask  it." 

Their  conversation  had  lasted  about  twenty  mmutcs,  and  had  been 
uninterrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  any  strangers  into  the  library.  The 
sounds  of  the  music  from  the  distant  ball-room  reache<l  them  by  snatches 
and  muffled.  Thoy  were  quite  alone,  and  they  seemed  more  solitarj 
still,  and  the  quietness  of  the  room  whore  they  wore  seemed  deeper 
and  more  solemn  than  before,  as  Charles  da  Niel  replied,  after  a 
moment's  oppressive  silence :  "  I  will  not  tell  yon  what  my  grief  has 
been  this  evening,  Mademoiselle,  for  I  think  I  do  not  yet  foresee 
myself  bow  ineffaceable  a  mark  this  last  half-hour's  events  will  leave 
upon  my  life.  But  I  will  serve  you  with  what  devotion  lies  within 
my  strength ;  and,  since  I  can  claim  no  other  title,  let  mo  at  least  be 
your  friend.  I  will  consent  to  whatever  plan  you  may  suggest  to  pre- 
serve your  secret.  Let  our  familicH  suppose,  if  you  wish  it,  that  we  are 
agreed,  and  shall  by-and-by  be  married  to  each  other.  It  will  bo  the  first 
deceit  I  shall  have  wilfully  practised  on  people  I  love  and  respect ;  but 
the  end  in  view  is  a  good  one,  since  it  involves  your  welfare,  and  this  will 
justify  me.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  this :  There  will  incritably  come  a  time 
when  your  generous  nature  will  cancel  the  judgment  you  have  formed 
respecting  your  parents,  and  when  the  concealment  of  any  of  ymu 
thoughts  from  them  will  seem  irksome  to  yon.  At  such  a  moment  you 
may  need  a  friend  who  can  plead  }'onr  cause  with  them,  not  better,  but 
more  dispassioniitely,  than  yourself.  Call  me  then,  and  let  me  be  your 
advocate  and — my  rival's.  It  is  my  profession  to  plead  "  (he  smiled 
faintly),  "  and  I  do  not  pass  for  eloquent ;  but  I  Ceel  I  shall  bo  eloqaont  in 
pleading  any  cause  which  has  for  its  stake  your  happiness." 

He  caught  up  his  hat,  which  he  had  laid  upon  the  clnmney-ptseg, 
bowed,  and  left  her.  A  minute  afterwards  site  was  still  standing  motion- 
less, looking  at  the  door  through  which  he  had  disappeared.  There  mn 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  glad  I  told  you  the  truth,"  she  monuarod ;  "  bnt  if  I  had  not, 
yon  would  have  been  a  generous  enemy." 

n. 

Charles  de  Niel  left  President  de  Barre's  hnnse  so  orenome  thai 
some  of  the  rejected  suitors  who  mot  him  on  the  stalroaso  yrvn  Sua 
lo  hope  that  sm  And   >-  was  amiss.     Tl 

is  part   of  that  iijch   is  ri'  way  mon  anJ 

mimt  in  this  pleasant  ngt>  of  oiini  that  no  man  t«,  on  tbo  vtwitr. 
much    better  than   another;    and    yet  it    may    be    doubled 
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in  oU  in  atl,  Charles  de  Niel  was  oot  as  fair  a  Bpecimen  of  the 

'e«t"   man  as  any  to  be  found.     He  was  dull,  but  so  are  most 

r.t  men.      Ho   bad   no   etortling   flashes   of   thongbt,   no    ethereal 

impulses  to^tnrds  an  unscizable  something,  no  Tague  desire  to  devote  him- 

iie  for  improving  the  hnman  race  ;  bnt  he  was  good  in  his 

,;(niti9less  way,  and  wholly  good.     The  impulse  that  came 

Icattmillj  uppermost  to  his  mind  in  all  the  circnmstances  of  life  was  an 

oncst  one.     He  slaved  at  his  profession,  never  asking  himself  whether 

tie  liked  it  or  disliked  it,  btit  viewing  it  as  a  thing  to  be  followed  and 

:ered  to,  because  he  had  been  bred  to  it,  &om  no  choice  of  his  own. 

e  gave  himself  a  groat  deal  of  trouble  to  guess  whether  the  prisoners 

lom  be  was  called  upon  to  prosecute  were  guilty  or  not.     If  guilty,  he 

ct  himself  to  get  them  sentenced  to  the  severest  penalties  which  the  law 

inflicted,  because,  in  doing  so,  he  fancied  he  was  discharging  his  duty 

towards  society,  and  society  was  the  highest  embodiment  of  worshipfulnesK 

'hich  his  intellect  could  grasp.     Ho  was  twenty-seven,  and  had  led  a 

'^nite  joyless,  sorrowless,  uneventful  life.     His  father  was  stem,  honour- 

nble,  and  cold,  his  mother  was  cold,  and  ho  was  cold  by  inhoritancc. 

"When  they  had  told  him  he  must  marry,  he  had  expected  nothing  more  of 

this  ordeal  than  a  cold  wife,  who  should  govern  his  house  with  honourable 

blamclcBsness,  bear  him,  if  Heaven  pleased,  two  cold  children,  who  should 

look  upon  him  and  her  as  patterns  of  the  virtues  and  the  proprieties,  and  add 

60  much  in  money  and  family  influence  to  his  social  status.     He  had  read 

lK>ok8  in  which  great  passions  wore  described,  but  he  thought  them  stupid 

reading.     He  had  also  been  troubled  with  a  friend  who  was  deeply  in 

love ;  and  after  lecturing  this  friend  with  cold  reason,  he  had  dropped 

iHffl,  feeling  not  quite  siaro  whether  it  was  honest  to  love  in  this  way, 

'neglect  one's  duties,  and  be  impervioas  to  argument.     Charles  de  Niel 

ould  have  walked  a  mile  to  satisfy  a  moderate  whim  of  his  own ;  he 

iwonld  have  gone  two  to  oblige  a  reasonable  friend ;  ho  would  not  have 

ulked  three  to  please  Heaven  itself,  unless  the  practical  utility  of  the 

■jonmey  had  been  most  irrefutably  demonstrated  to  him. 

And  this  was  the  man  into  whose  life  a  ravaging,  inextinguishable 
passion  had  fallen  unawares  like  a  shell  I 

Ho  could  not  at  first  reali/o  it.     When  he  found  himself  in  the  street 

e  stopped  for  a  minute  under  a  gas-lamp  and  leaned  against  it,  to  try 

collect  his  thoughts.    He  asked  himself  whether  ho  had  not  been 

ing — whether  he  was  sober  ?     Certainly,  if  it  had  been  prophesied 

tn  him  that  morning  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  see  a 

woman  to  whom  ho  would,  in  the  brief  glance  of  an  instant,  give  his  whole 

heart  and  spirit ;  that  this  woman  would  confide  to  him  that  she  could 

ever  be  his  wife  because  she  loved  a  man  of  whom  her  parents  disap- 

roved ;  and  that  he,  a  public  censor,  and  a  private  moralist  to  boot, 

ould  enter  of  his  own  free  will  into  a  conspiracy  for  keeping  this  woman's 

icit  attachment  a  seorot  from  hor  parents,  and  for  by-and-by  inducing 

.the  parents  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  attachment — certainly,  if  this  had 


^Hbe  ate 
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been  foretold  him,  ho  would  bare  stared  with  suspicion  nt  the  prophet  as 
one  does  at  a  fugitive  from  an  osyltim.  The  thing  was,  indeed,  oat  of  the 
range  of  possible  prevision.  Was  he  not  Charles  de  Niel,  a  man  descended 
from  the  De  Niels,  who  had  been  judges,  and  wealthy,  and  bowed  down  to 
in  all  time  ;  and  could  he  not  have  taken  any  girl  he  had  ever  seen  before 
to  wife,  for  the  simple  condescension  of  asking '?  Uad  he  not,  in  fact, 
been  systematically  circumspect  in  his  relations  with  the  sex  because  of 
this  very  fact,  that  ho  folt  himself  to  bo  a  prize  for  which  many  wer« 
angling  ;  and  had  ho  not  repeatedly  theorized  within  his  own  intellect  as 
to  the  imprudence,  the  immorality  even,  of  morriagca  that  were  not  based 
solely  on  the  adjustment  of  two  equal  names,  two  equal  fortunes,  and  two 
equal  collections  of  interests  to  one  another  ?  Oh,  yes,  all  this  was  the 
case,  and  yet  tliere  were  the  facts  in  opposition  to  them  ;  and  what  mode 
the  situation  more  perplexing  and  wildly  hopeless  was  that,  notwithstanding 
her  rejection  of  him,  notwithstanding  her  horrible — for,  to  his  notions,  it 
had  been  simply  horrible — confession  of  filial  insubordination  and  out- 
rageously misplaced  aiTections,  notwithstanding  that  no  shade  of  proba- 
bility existed  of  her  ever  feeling  anything  for  him  but  the  most  complete 
indifference,  he  loved  Yiviane  with  a  force  and  a  fervour  that  had  spread 
into  all  bis  being  like  a  poison. 

He  recalled  every  incident  of  their  interview  that  evening.  There  are 
inflections  of  voice,  gestures,  glances  which  one  cannot  describe  on  paper 
or  in  words,  but  which  recur  to  one  like  the  bars  of  a  striking  air  once  heard. 
Ho  remembered  that  Yiviane  had  stood  near  the  mantelshelf  and  gazed  at 
him  during  a  moment  as  if  wondering  whether,  she  could  trust  him  ;  then 
she  had  made  a  quick  little  wave  of  the  hand,  and  her  lips  had  relaxed, 
which  meant  tliat  she  thought  she  could.  Her  voice  had  much  less  oft 
Provcn<,'al  accent  Lu  it  than  his,  and  her  demeanour  was  calmer 
that  of  most  Bouthom  women,  bat  by  moments  the  warm  blood  of  her 
native  province  had  asserted  itself  in  petulant  gestures,  and  in  a  few  words 
spoken  with  the  rapid  querying  intonation  which  the  peasant-women  of  the 
country  possessed.  Her  attitude  bad  been  alternately  that  of  a  wounded 
fawn,  turning  to  ask  vdlh  her  eyes  why  she  was  being  pursued,  and  that  of 
a  young  panthress  untamed  and  defiant.  What  was  the  impression  which 
he  had  definitely  carried  away  from  the  interview — was  it  pity,  wonder, 
admiration  ?  This  he  knew  not.  The  perfume  she  breathed  still  lingered 
with  him,  her  muslin  dress  still  seemed  to  touch  his  fingers  as  when  be 
danced  with  her,  ho  could  see  her  eyes,  lips,  complexion,  her  wavy  hair, 
her  royal  grace  of  figure  before  him  as  if  he  had  not  left  her  prosonoo. 
And  all  these  recollections  were  blended  into  the  sensation  which  ) 
bo  love — a  love  that  would  never  leave  him,  which  mu>it  bo  the  .i 
lonnent  of  his  existence,  which  would  be  intertwined  with  all  hi»  tboughu; 
and  which,  if  not  rewarded,  must  ovonttmliy  drive  him  to  the  nuilaodMiy 
which  brines  death,  or  to  that  thirst  for  furgetfulncss  in  which  a  man  Ihrowi 

I  off]  t'nt  and  plnngea  into  new  niudos  of 

.'tiei]i;  sea. 
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He  Ith  his  lamp-post  and  walked  straight  ahead  of  him  throngh  tho 

sts.     As  tho  cafds  did  not  close  till  one  in  M ,  there  were  many  of 

-  rj  on  his  way,  and  their  bright  lights,  the  jingling  of  glasses,  and 

|i.  ,-;  of  dominoes  on  their  marble  tables,  were  almost  a  relief  to  him. 

there  is  always  at  least  one  thoroughfare  in  largo  provincial  cities  which 

I  gayor  than  tho  gayest  of  Parisian  Boulevards.     The  whole  life  of  tho 

^Ince  is  centrahzcd  there — the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the  local  quidnuncs, 

'  •'t  of  the  factory-girls  after  their  work,  pass  and  repass  by  it,  and 

ft'  .;ing  and  animiitinn  of  the  scene  aro  kept  up  until  long  past  tho 

time  when  sensible  people  are,  or  should  be,  in  bed.    Charles  de  Niel  could 

I  pot  have  slept  that  night,  and  he  dreaded  being  quite  alone  with  his  own 
fhonghls,  for  tliey  were  loo  now  and  full  of  recent  pangs.  He  fancied  ho 
itould  like  to  walk  about  on  that  gay  thoroughfare  where  he  was  till 
9aTbrcak ;  in  moments  when  ho  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  again 
irhether  ho  had  been  dreaming  all  that  evening,  the  noise  around  would 
prove  to  him  that  he  was  still  awake  and  among  the  living.  Lover-Uke, 
I  however,  ho  had  no  sooner  made  up  his  mind  on  this  point,  than  he  struck 
ftcroBS  the  road  and  dived  down  a  narrow  street,  in  search  of  solitude. 
I  He  had  abruptly  lit  upon  tho  question :  Who  could  this  mysterious 
lover  of  Viviano's  be  ?  Sbo  had  said  he  was  a  man  of  genius  who  worked 
irith  his  hands  and  brains,  and  would  attain  fame.  This  must  mean  an 
artist,  painter,  sculptor,  or  perhaps  even  a  poet  or  joumahst.  Ho  knew  what 
a  journalist  was.  He  had  had  several  of  them  sent  to  prison,  he  was  glad 
to  think — men  who  discussed  highly  and  mightily  things  about  which  they 
J  knew  nothing,  egged  on  tho  public  to  chronic  discontent,  and  called  them- 
^^Melves  the  moulders  of  the  nation's  mind.  Poets  were  not  much  better, 
^Bnt  more  conceited.  As  for  artists,  all  tho  artists  he  had  ever  met,  owed 
^^Hioooy,  and  were  for  reforming  tho  social  system.  Perhaps  there  were 
^^^Bpoablo  artists  and  fair-minded  journalists.  It  must  be  so,  for  she 
^^^^KCallod  her  lover  a  man  of  stainless  honour  and  truthful  mind ;  but  he 
^Knis  80  little  acquainted  with  this  circle  of  society,  that  he  coold  think  of 
^Biobody,  working  with  his  brains  and  hands,  who  could  answer  to  Viviano's 

^Btnthusiastic  description,  and  lie  worthy  of  her.     M was  a  seaport 

^■Lown.  Diving  down  his  narrow  street,  Charles  do  Niel  had  come  within 
^BJght  of  the  sea,  which  was  Ut  up  to  silvery  blneness  by  a  crescent  moon. 
^Ble  made  for  the  beach,  and  there  facing  the  waves  and  leaning  against  a 
^Hshiug  smack  drawn  up  on  the  shingle,  he  tried  to  conjure  up  out  of  tho 
^Htrators,  an  they  broke  at  his  feet,  the  face  of  his  rival.  He  softened  and 
^^Brew  just  as  the  minutes  flew  by  over  this  lonely  occupation,  which  was 
^Kiot  without  a  certain  sad  fascination  for  him.  By  degrees  he  came  to 
^KDvest  his  rival  with  all  the  qualities  which  he  instinctively  felt  that  he 
^Hiimself  lacked.  His  admiring  recollection  of  Yivione  must  have  had  somc- 
^^■Uiing  to  do  with  the  humility  ^\-ith  which,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
^^BDdeavourod  to  take  stock  of  his  own  deficiencies.  He  felt  that  Viviano 
l^f'  Iv  have  bestowed  her  love  upon  a  man  who,  however  low  his  pre- 

^^t  i  ion,  must  have  been  intended  by  nature  for  a  prince  amont*  men. 
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and  he  ended  with  a  sigh  by  pictttring  to  himself  this  man  as  tho  incarna- 
tion of  all  physical  and  moral  perfection — a  very  hero  of  romance. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  hearing  a  gladsome  voice  carolling 
on  tho  beach  not  far  from  him.  He  must  have  been  standing  where  be  wifa 
a  long  time,  for  the  noise  in  the  city  behind  him  had  subsided,  many  lighfl 
had  boon  put  out,  and  there  was  no  sound  on  the  beach  beside  tho  sea,  bat 
this  one  voice  which  was  drawing  nearer  to  him.  It  was  a  yonng  man's 
voice,  and  it  trolled  out  its  song  with  a  gaiety  quickened  by  wine  and  tho 
brightness  of  tho  night :  a 

"On  cntcn<l  nu  loin  la  chanson  dcs  merle*:  V 

I                                   O  monetrier,  prondj  ton  violou  ;  V 

I                                 Les  gftis  rossignols  (grcnent  des  pcrles ;  V 

Quel  bean  Boir  !    Danscz,  flllcii  d'AroIlou  !  "  ■ 

From  where  ho  was  he  could  see  the  singer  approach.     Ho  wore  O 
blouse  like  ordinary  workmen,  and  a  bcrrt — the  flat  cap,  either  scarlet  ofl 
blue,  indigenous  to  Provence.     When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  smack  be 
slackened  his  pace  to  twirl  himself  a  cigarette,  then  stopped  altogether  to 
fumble  for  a  match — not  saccessfally  as  it  seemed,  for  he  swore  one  of 
those  light  oaths  which  are  the  small  coin  of  French  expletives.     It  was 
at  this  moment  that  he  caught  sight  of  Charles  de  Niel,  who  had  stepped 
out  of  the  shadow  of  the  boat  on  purpose  not  to  startle  him  as  he  passed. 
He  did  not  seem  reassured  by  the  sight,  and  looked  even  somewhat  dis^ 
concerted ;   but  he  pushed  his  courage  to  the  front,  and  shouted  out  M 
civil  request  for  a  light,  maintaining,  however,  a  prudent  distance.  m 

Charles  de   Kiel,   not  being  a  smoker,  answered  that  he   had   nfl 
matches.     At  tho  sound  of  his  voice,  the  yonng  man  in  the  blonse  iiiiiil^ 
a  few  steps  hastily  forward,  stared  him  in  the  face,  then  laughed,  and 
held  out  both  hands. 

"  This  is  an  nnczpected  meeting,  Charley  (Chariot)  I     How  do  jnu 
do  ?  and  why  are  you  here,  at  this  time  of  night,  frightening  the  public  ?  " 

Charles  de  Niel  did  not  give  his  hand.     He  stood  astonished,  and 
scrutinized  his  interlocutor. 

"  I  do  not  remember  you,"  ho  said. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  tho  other,  with  a  merriness  that  had  a  dasb  of 
acid  in  it.      "  Top   branches  often  forget  the  lower  ones.      Yon 

risen,  whilst  I  have  done  just  the  other  thing,  which  is  enough  to  ace  ; . 

for  your  shortness  of  memory ;  but  never  mind,  the  race  a  not  otot  yat, 
and  I  may  still  distance  you,  so  we  may  as  well  shake  hands."  m 

"  I  recollect  you  now,"  said  the  young  Procnronr,  shaking  his  hasdn 
Dot  gushingly,   but  with   some   interest.      "  Yon   are   I^fuijolain,  8ut« 
Maijolain,  my  old  schoolfellow." 

"  And  yon  never  missed  tho  chance  of  prophosriog  how  very  badly  I 

[Chonld  end,  which  was  kind  of  you !  by  the  w^y,  that  B 

km   nixth  of  a  family  who  hnvo   nnni  oo  I  saw  yoa  lioA 

resolved  never  to  givo  mo  another  ativiir,  allegtug  that  I  am  a  gcio4-&i9 

nonght,  who  spent  all  mj  ovn  share  of  tho  family  xaaotj — moaoj  in  nu^ 
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dy  being  apparently  not  made  for  spending.     Praise  be  to  vt^t>.riyn>i.m 

I'f,  patron  of  clond-blowcrB,  here  le  half  a  Incifer-match  in  my  pocket, 

Bd  lackily  the  good  Lalf  I     May  I  offer  you  a  cigarette  ? — No  ?     Yon 

ilways  kept  from  bad   habits,  and  I  hope   you  have  found  life  more 

[jileivsant  from  it.     I  should  not  have  done  so.     All    I  complain  of  if, 

iiat  there  are  not  bad  habits  enough.     I  would  willingly  acquire  a  few 

nore :  thoy  are  the  best  things  in  life.     But,  as  I  was  saying,  heaven 

Itirdaiued  yon  for  a  prophet.     You  foretold  that  I  should  spend  every  sou 

'  1  had,  which  I  did  scrupalonsly ;   yon  foresaw,  further,  that  I  should 

have  to  work  for  my  bread,  which  I  am  also  doing,  as  you  see." 

"Yoa  seem  to  be  the  same  unconcerned  fellow  as  you  used  to  be 
when  we  were  at  school,  and  later  when  wo  wore  students  together," 
answered  Charles  de  Niol,  not  nnkindly  but  seriously.  "I  hope  the 
world  has  not  dealt  as  hardly  by  yon  as  it  generally  does  with  those  who 
begin  as  yon  did." 

"  Well,  as  to  that,"  replied  Marjolain,  blowing  three  superb  puffs  of 

smoke  from  his  nostrils  seaward,  "  as  to  that,  my  father  was  a  hosier, 

who  thought  to  make  a  barrister  of  mo,  and  I  have  become  an  engraver 

Dstend.     The  moral  is  that  inordinate  ambition  never  prospers.     It  is  I 

irho  engrave  those  pictures  you  see  iu  the  illustrated  papers,  also  prints 

rfbr  hanging  on  the  walls.     I  earn  more  than  I  absolutely  require,  and  I 

pend  all  I  earn  :  miserly  habite  being  the  root  of  all  evU.     Of  a  Sunday 

'.  might  wear  a  black  coat  if  I  pleased ;    but  I  prefer  a  blouse  :  comfort 

eing  the  first  law  of  religion.     Perhaps  you  pity  me  for  ranking  as  a 

nechanic  ;  you  are  wrong.     As  a  hosier's  son,  I  cut  no  very  gi-and  figure 

among  the  set  which  you  adorn ;  as  an  educated  engraver  among  unlearned 

Dgravers  I  am  somebody.     Wo  have  a  political  clab,  of  which  your 

dUco  know  nothing,  as  usual.     I  speak  there,  and  am  listened  to.     I 

Jwnys  speak  clop-trap ;  but  that  makes  no  difference.     Clap-trap  is  what 

-banded  sword  and  biceps  enough  to  ply  it  were  in  the  middle  ages : 

lake  3'OTir  way  with  it.     You  are  on  example  of  what  legal  clap-trap 

can  do ;  I  shall  climb  the  pole  by  means  of  socialistico-oommunistical 

clap-trap.     When  you  are  Public  Prosecutor-General  I  may  be  a  repro- 

ntttlire  of  the  people  or  a  Minister ;    perhaps  I  shall  reach  my  goal 

before  you  ;  if  so,  I  will  invito  yon  to  dinner." 

I  might  have  foreseen  that  too,  Siite,"  remarked  the  young  Pro- 

Tcur,  bat  tliis  time  very  severely,  for  a  revolutionary  radical  stood  little 

in  his  esteem  than  a  malefactor.     "You  first  fritter  away  your 

ace,   then,   finding  labour  tiresome,  wish   to  rise   by  disturbing 

?ety.     There  are  many  like  you." 

'Yes,  there  arc,"  nodded  Marjolain,  quite  coolly;  "and  look  yon, 
barley,  the  best  of  rising  by  disturbing  society,  as  you  call  it,  is  that  it 
Dsts  no  tronblo  and  offers  all  the  excitement  of  gambling  into  the  bargain. 
[  could  never  have  believed  that  the  people  were  such  a  concrete  mass  of 
ality  tis  I  find   thorn  to  bo.     Thoy  will  believe  anything.    I  have 
them  with  balderdash,  as  yon  tiy  toxics  on  a  do^,  vattcMMi^  Vv)i'» 
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dose  eftcli  time ;  but  I  hare  never  found  I  gave  them  mora  tban  th^ 
conld  swallow.  I  shall  ccrLainlj  end  by  being  somebody  ;  and  yon 
mustn't  blame  mo  for  it,  but  only  the  sapient  laws  of  our  country,  which 
have  given  political  power  to  the  morally  blind,  deaf,  and  blear-eyed.  If 
yon  tie  a  slippery  rope  to  a  housetop,  and  set  a  ladder  beside  the  rope, 
yon  must  expect  people  to  prefer  the  ladder  mode  of  ascension.  Now, 
the  slippery  rope  is  hard  work,  the  ladder  is  universal  su&age,  and  the 
housetop  is  honour  and  affluence.     I  have  said." 

He  spoke  in  a  flippant,  rather  arrogant  tone  of  persiflage ;  bat  it  eonnded 
rather  as  if  he  felt  the  humiliation  of  being  seen  in  such  apparently  low 
estate  by  a  man  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  equality,  and  this  had 
something  to  do  with  the  affected  self-complacency  of  his  remarks. 
Charles  de  Kiel  had  never  much  liked  SIste  Marjolain,  though  his  pleasant 
spirits  and  fi-ee-handed  ways  used  to  amnso  him.  He  rated  his  com- 
panion at  his  proper  value  as  being  extravagant,  good-tempered,  not  much 
loaded  with  heart,  a  liar  by  instinct,  and  brave  neither  morally  nor 
physically.  This  was  in  their  student-days.  As  Siite  Marjolain  stood 
before  him  now,  with  his  handsome  selfish  face,  his  herct  jauntily  perched 
on  the  side  of  his  head,  his  moustache-tips  waxed  and  twisted  into  hooks, 
and  his  sneering  mouth  ejecting  tobacco-smoke  by  abrupt  jets,  it  seemed 
to  Charles  de  Niel  as  if  all  th»  evil  characteristics  of  the  man  bad 
deepened,  whilst  the  good  ones  had  dimmished.  He  looked  less  blithe  of 
mood  and  loss  generous  than  formerly,  but  more  full  of  conceit  and 
bombast ;  whilst  the  uneasy  way  in  which  he  had  halted  on  the  beaob, 
before  recognizing  his  friend,  appeared  to  indicate  that  his  courage  wu 
not  of  that  sort  which  rages  within  lions. 

"  I  suppose  you  belong  to  the  International  ?  "  remarked  Charles  de 
Kiel,  with  something  of  a  shrug  after  a  rapid  survey  of  him. 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Marjolain,  proceeding  to  roll  a  second  cigarette, 
which  he  lighted  with  the  remnant  of  the  first.  "  I  am  very  candid 
though,  in  telling  you  that,  for  being  a  Public  Prosecutor,  yoa  might  hAf 
me  arrested  for  the  avowal.  I  shouldn't  care  though,  for  they  wouldn't 
give  mo  more  than  six  months,  and  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  good 
cause,  B8  we  say  in  our  clap-trap,  would  advance  my  political  prospects 
wonderfully.  I  see,  however,  I  may  soon  have  another  chance  of  adynnee- 
mcnt  tban  that  which  I  should  gain  by  losing  my  liberty.  Have  yon  seen 
the  papers  to-night,  4th  July  ?  There  is  something  about  the  candidature 
of  a  Prussian  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  This  may  stir  op  war.  And  if  we 
only  have  a  war  and  get  sacked,  in  comes  the  Republic  and  np  I  go  to  tb« 
topmost  rung  of  the  ladder,  like  •;'  ■   when  tlf  ^npalb. 

It's  thinking  of  this  brought  me  <'  il  in  the  m         ,.  '    i.- b<vn 

to  A  wedding-snpper,  and  wine  and  ambition  combined  have  driven 
drov   '  vny.     Bosidcs,  if  yon  wait  here  another  hulfhnor,  yaoll  w* 

the  '.'■■  pass  to  mt>et  tho  smacks  at  the  creek  yondor.     Soma  nf 

the  girls  are  pretty  and  not  strait-laced  ;  I  am  on  good  terms  with  aD  tli« 
pretty  OD08."     And  ho  Btn>)i«d  hi»  mooataclie  with  arch  ur-^'r.... .. 
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Charles  de  Niel  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  rumour  of  war ; 

ftnd  h«  wished  to  cut  short  this  interview,  which  was  growing  distasteful 

him.     He  said,  however,  coldly  :  "  You  must  feel  conscious  yourself, 

larjolain,  of  having  fallen  low  indeed  when  you  are  reduced  to  hoping 

that  we  may  be  beaten  in  a  war  in  order  that  you  may  rise.     I  wish  I 

could  have  met  you  under  pleasanter  circumstances ;  but  I  am  bound  to 

_wnm  yon,  both  as  an  old  comrade  and  as  a  magistrate,  to  keep  out  of  the 

clutch  of  the  law.    If  I  were  ever  bound  to  prosecate  yon,  I  assure  yon  I 

^should  do  it  without  pity." 

"  I  am  convmced  I  could  trust  you  to  do  that,"  laughed  Maijolain, 

carelessly;  "  but,"  added  he,  stung  in  bis  vanity,  "  who  told  you  that  I 

^—faoped  for  a  defeat,  or  that  I  was  dependent  on  it  for  my  rise  ?    I  said 

^^Kfaat  if  we  werr  sacked  I  should  prosper,  but  the  wise  man  has  two  strings 

^Ro  his  bow,  and  one  of  the  strings  should  be  feminine.     What  should  you 

V  Bay  if  I  were  to  marry  a  woman  who  would  bring  me  a  million  for  her 

dower,  who  is  of  as  good  blood  as  yourself,  smd  as  beautiful  as  that  sickle 

^^noon  up  above  us,  Only  younger  and  more  tangible  ?  " 

^1      If  Sixto  Marjolain  had  counted  upon   causing   a  sensation,  he  was 

^■served  to  his  heart's  desire.     Charles  de  Niel  started  as  if  he  had  been 

^■Vtruck.      He  turned  on  his  companion  with  a  face  blanched  of  all  its 

colour,  and  with  eyeballs  glaring :  "  Great  God  I  "  be  exclaimed  aloud, 

"  if  this  should  be  the  man  1 "  and  he  laid  a  hard,  nerrouB,  menacing 

I  grasp  on  the  engraver's  shoulder. 
I      "  Tell  me  this  woman's  name,  Maijolain,"  he  hissed  rather  than  spoke. 
p*  Tell  mo  the  truth — no  hesitation  or  lying;  for  I  shall  find  out." 
Marjolain  receded  a  step.     Uis  cigarette  had  dropped  from  his  mouth, 
fcnd  ho  too  had  paled.     He  ancceeded  in  disengaging  himself  from  Kiel's 
jgrasp. 
I      "If  you  can  find  out,"  ho  said,  "why  ask  me  ?  I  nm  not  free  to 
mention  names." 

"  Is  it  Mademoiselle  do  Barre  ?  "  shouted  Charles  de  Niel,  following 
bim  and  seizing  him  again  so  roughly  that  Marjolain  lurched  forward  and 
Imost  lost  his  balance. 

I'he  engraver's  self-possession  abandoned  him.  He  saw  this  was  no 
ooment  for  trifling. 

"  How  did  you  learn  ? "  ho  stammered,  astonished  as  much  as 
-ightened. 

Charles  de  Niel  pushed  him  from  him  with  such  violence  that  Miirjolain 
kt&pgcred  on  the  shingle,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  smack's 
rudder,  against  which  ho  tottered. 

"  Oh,  Ood   in  heaven,"  moaned  the  j'onng  magistrate  pressing  his 

liands  to  hia  forehead,  "  sooner  she  had  been  dead  than  this  I     A  being  of 

itis  sort,  and  I  who  hud  been  thinking  it  could  only  be  one  of  those  men 

bo  set   their  stamp  on  history."      lie   moaned  again   with  a  distress 

(rhich  would  have  been  shocking  for  any  one  who  loved  him  to  witness. 

Then  ho  becnmo  suddenly  calm,  and  walked  lo  yiWto  'iiaiyAs^'si  ■^<va  %'^ 
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loaning  rubbing  bis  olbow  in  a  scared  way  and  wondoring  whether  it  wonJJ 
not  bo  advisable  to  flj.  "  Yon  must  tell  me  overjthing,"  he  said,  in 
exactly  the  same  tone  bo  used  in  interrogating  a  prisoner.  "  Tell  me 
how  it  began  and  what  aro  your  schomcs.  Sit  on  tho  boat  there,  if  yoa 
like." 

Bixt«  Maijolain  was  moyed  by  a  moment's  impulse  to  bo  robolhoua, 
bnt  a  glance  at  Charles  de  Kiel's  £rm;8et  face  showed  him  ho  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  He  was  no  hero  was  M.  Maijolain,  and  he  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it. 

There  is  no  reason  for  our  going  through  the  arowals  exactly  as  they 
were  uttered,  for  they  took  a  long  time  in  delivery,  were  full  of  quibbles, 
reticences,  and  evasions,  and  had  in  many  eases  to  be  extracted  piecemeal 
by  cross-questions.  Taken  in  its  substance,  however,  tho  story  was  a  very 
old  and  oft-told  one.  Yi>-iano  de  Barre  had  met  Sixte  Marjolain  acci- 
dentally. She  had  gone  out  with  her  mold  under  pretence  of  sketching  on 
the  cliff.  Once  there  she  had  sent  her  maid  to  wander  in  search  of 
lUiwers,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  from  the  confession  she  had  made  to 
Charles  do  Kiel  himself,  that  her  intention  was,  io  her  bitter  despondency, 
to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  herself  over  the  clii}'.  Some  sketches  of 
hers,  however,  ha\'ing  got  loose  from  her  portfolio,  were  blown  over  the 
downs  by  the  wind,  at  a  moment  when  Marjolain,  out  loafing  (it  being  a 
Monday),  was  passmg  by  the  spot ;  and  ho  camo  hurrying  up  with 
l>efore  jhe  had  risen  from  her  sketching-stool  to  execute  her  self-mnrde; 
design.  At  a  glance  they  were  attracted  towards  each  other,  or  rather,  ho 
simply  admired  her  beauty ;  whilst  she,  in  her  romantic  and  morbid 
agitation,  not  only  admired  hU  beauty,  but  judged  &om  his  educated 
language  and  well-bred  manners,  forming  such  a  contrast  to  his  dress,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  struggling  geniuses  with  whom  young  girls'  dreams 
are  peopled.  He  was  clever  and  plausible  though  lazy  and  weak,  aod  ho 
soon  introduced  himself  to  her  in  a  well-conceived  story,  which  took  a 
powerful  hold  of  her  imagination.  He  was  an  inborn  artist,  persecatod  by 
his  family  for  his  vocation,  and  he  was  working  for  his  bread.  He  might 
live  at  homo  in  undigniCod  and  servile  ease  if  he  pleased,  but  he  was 
ambitious  of  fame,  and  would  not  enter  into  any  compromise  with  his  ««lf- 
estcem.  These  points  of  his  story  so  like  her  own  could  not  but  kindle 
her  sympathy.  She  met  him  again  on  the  cliff,  not  by  appuiutment  bat 
by  seeming  accident,  though  of  course  it  was  only  "  seeming."  Then 
they  saw  each  other  more  frequently,  till  her  interest  for  him  changed  into 
love  and  took  possession  of  her  Ufo.  It  is  popularly  accepted  that  womoo 
have  the  power  of  seebg  through  a  man  and  detecting  all  that  is  false  ia 
him.  This  power  would  seem  to  serve  them  only  with  men  thoy  do  not 
love,  for  Yivinne  de  Barre  never  suspected  Sixto  Maijolain.  Shu  wimvwl 
her  own  generous  fancies  round  his  descriptions  of  himself,  took  him  foe 
h«r  hero,  worshipped  lilm,  confided  in  him,  and  would  listun  to  the  recital 
of  i  [>omtiDents,  as  if  chapten 

of  !  .   never  could  see  f aoh         r 
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LiiDj^iiere  bnt  in  the  open  air,  in  a  luasoum  or  a  ohnrch  ;  but  once  a  day 

[at  least  Sixte  passed  bj  her  father's  hoaso  at  an  appointed  hour,  that  they 
light  exchange  glances.  Aa  soon  as  she  should  be  of  age  she  had  sworn 
ost  solemnly  to  marry  him.     This  was  the  tale  in  its  eimphcity.     Sixte 

[  Marjolain  related  it  in  a  way  to  show  that  the  love  was  all  on  Viviane's 
aide,  not  on  his.  He  looked  to  the  profit  of  the  match,  feeling  sore  that 
(he  De  Barres  would  not  disinherit  their  only  child,  though  they  might  nt 
first  threaten  to  do  so.  Viviane  had  often  offered  him  money  out  of  her 
allowance  to  help  him  set  np  a  studio ;  but  though  she  had  cried  at  his 

.  rofosal  to  accept  it,  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  persist  in  this  refusal,  in 
order  that  his  disinterestedness  might  remain  above  suspicion.  Ue  wouud 
up  by  declaring  that  the  marriage  would  take  place  notwithstanding  all 

I  impediments  that  might  bo  thrown  into  his  way  by  Charles  do  Kiel  or 

I  anybody  else,   "unless   something  better  turned  np" — the  "something 

I  better  "  being  probably,  in  his  eyes,  another  match  where  there  would  be 
as  much  money,  bat  lees  risks ;  or  a  rerolutionary  windfall  which  should 

I'  make  him  rich  at  a  sweep  and  spare  him  the  necessity  of  marrying  at  all ; 
this  last,  much  the  cheeriest  prospect. 

Dawn  had  broken  when  Marjolain,  in  some  extenuation  of  tongue  and 
mind,  came  to  the  end  of  his  compulsory  recital.  Charles  de  Niol  said 
but  a  dozen  words  to  him  in  final  reply,  and  these  words  were  a  fair 
waroing  that  Mdlle.  de  Barre  should  be  apprised  of  all  the  real  circum- 
Rtanoes  of  Sixte'a  life  and  character.  At  this,  M.  Sizte  shrugged  his 
afaflnlders  scoffingly, 

"  You  may  tcU  her  what  you  please,"  he  said.     "It  will  harm  you 

I  in  her  opinion  more  than  me."     And  upon  this  they  parted, 

Charles  de  Niel  returned  to  his  hotel,  threw  himself  dressed  on  his 
Led,  and  lay  there,  not  sleeping,  but  in  a  fever  of  thought,  for  two  hours. 
At  nine  he  rose,  and  chauged  his  evening  clothes  for  morning  ones,  and 

L  at  ten  o'clock  set  out  on  foot  for  the  house  of  President  de  Barre.     lie 

rwBB  to  have  the  privilege  of  calling  every  day — that  was  understood ; 
and  80,  though  the  hour  was  a  little  early,  Madame  de  Barre  received  him 
without  surprise  cordially.  She  was  in  the  gai'don  with  Viviane,  working 
at  tapestry ;  but  after  a  few  moments'  desultory  conversation,  she  made  a 
pretence  of  having  something  to  fetch  indoors,  and  left  the  supposed 
lovers  alone,  thinking  to  please  them.  Charles  de  Niel  did  not  pause  one 
moment  before  discharging  what  he  had  deUberately  judged  to  be  a  sacred 
duty.     Ho  was  seated  on  a  garden-stool,  she  ou  a  chair  underneath  a 

I  tree.  He  leaned  forward,  and  said,  in  a  quiet,  firm  voice :  "  Mademoiselle, 
I  have  come  to  warn  you  that  the  man  on  whom  you  have  bestowed 
your  aiTections  can  never  make  you  happy.  He  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  you." 

She  rose,  shivering  with  amazement  from  head  to  foot,  dropped  her 
work,  and  flashed  at  him  a  look  of  such  indignation  and  contempt  that 
any  man  might  well  have  recoiled.      But  ho  had  come  prepared  for  this, 

I  and,  though  he  flushed  under  her  scathing  glance,  he  made  a  movemeut 
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of  his  hand,  as  though  to  Buy :  ' '  Only  hear  mo  to  the  ond.  Yon  shall 
speak  afterwards."  8hc  sat  down  again  with  a  sort  of  shrug  ;  he  drew  his 
seat  closor  to  hers,  and  spoke.  It  was  not  a  dennnciatory  speech.  He 
exaggerated  nothing :  he  simply  described  Sixte  Maijolain  as  he  knew 
him ;  and  the  bare  truth,  in  this  instance,  would  hare  been  convincing 
enough  to  anybody  not  biassed.  Bat  when  was  woman  in  love  uot  biassed  f 
Unfortunate  Charles  de  Niel  did  not  know  women — least  of  all  a  woman  in 
love.  Had  Yivione's  face  been  of  marble,  sculptured  to  express  the  image 
of  Disdain,  it  could  not  have  been  more  rigidly  fixed  in  culd  scorn  and 
indifTerence  than  it  was  during  the  whole  time  Charles  de  Niel  spoke. 
She  seemed  not  to  hear,  not  to  care,  not  to  be  aware  of  his  presence. 
She  took  up  her  fallen  tapestry  and  worked  at  it.  Only  once,  when  he 
made  some  revelation  on  which  ho  had  earnestly  relied  to  destroy  her  love 
for  the  man  so  beneath  her,  a  flitting  smile  of  contempt  more  than  nsually 
strong  curled  her  Up.  This  speechless  attitude  nunervod  Charles  de  Niel. 
Had  she  cried,  protested,  argued  with  him,  abused  him  even,  his  fortitude 
would  not  have  been  impaired.  Bat  this  ineffable  scorn  and  oubdlef 
froze  and  finally  silenced  him.  He  broke  off,  looked  at  her  in  dismay, 
and  faltered :  "  So  it  is  possible  that  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing you  ?  " 

She  rose  and  laughed  outright — a  laugh  full  of  hatred,  disdain,  and 
defiance.  Her  eyes  were  aglow,  and  her  beautiful  face,  which  hud  turned 
ashy  white  at  his  first  words,  had  now  become  crimson  in  its  p.asBiou. 

"  Listen,  Monsieur  de  Niel,"  she  answered  calmly,  thrusting  each  word 
like  a  dagger's  point.  "  Yesterday,  I  thought  yon  were  a  man  of  honour, 
and  I  thanked  God  on  my  knees — yes,  on  my  knees — this  night  for  having 
sent  me  such  a  friend.  I  sec  now  that  you  ore  like  the  rest.  In  Sixte 
Maijolain's  world,  when  a  man  has  anything  to  say  of  another  he  spvoks 
it  frankly  before  his  face ;  in  oars,  it  is  the  fashion  to  traduce  a  rival 
behind  his  back,  to  breathe  venomous  calumnies  upon  him,  not  one  of 
which  the  speaker  would  Aaio  utter  aloud.  If  you  have  a  face  that  can 
blush  lit  u  woman's  contempt,  M.  de  Niel,  let  me  never  see  yon  again. 
Inform  uiy  parents  of  my  secret  if  yon  please  ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me.  If 
you  do,  I  shall  act  as  I  told  you  I  would  yesterday.  As  to  your  slandent 
hark  to  this.  If  you  were  to  swear  all  yon  have  jnst  said  by  yoar  hop46 
of  salvation,  I  would  not  bclio\o  you  ;  if  you  were  to  swear  it  me  on  your 
dying  pillow,  with  the  cruciiix  of  the  Saviour  held  before  yoor  eyes,  nod 
priests  praying  for  youi"  soul  by  your  bedside,  I  would  not  bclioTC  yoo ; 
nay,  if  1  were  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  things  you  have  foully  tDTenttd, 
I  xvould  sooner  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  sonRcs,  and  hold  myself  moid, 
than  bclieVb<SixteMiiijolaiu  capable  of  anything  Unit  !<  iml.  nnlil.i,  irf.ri..riiTiii, 
and  true." 

'"'        '   .e  rises  to  such  ju  cuuplc  men  like 

Ch..  mcI  can  nnderstiiud  j:  a  bisad  witlurat  • 

word.     He  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
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m. 

Some  ten  months  aft«r  this  the  city  of  M was  in  Some  commotioD, 

be  reason  boiog  this,  that  an  attempt  to  establish  a  commune  like  that  of 
Paris  had  been  made  there  and  had  failed.  A  couple  of  days'  fighting  had 
i  the  better  of  the  insargeuls'  valour ;  a  few  days'  shooting  and  pursuing 
ad  got  the  better  of  their  poUUcal  constancy ;  and  the  scene  was  one  of 
ebels  being  hunted  out  of  cellars,  garrets,  sower-pipes,  under  all  the 
ea  one  can  imagine,  vowing  their  innocence  as  soon  as  caught,  and 
^killing  for  mercy.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture.  But  the  fagitives 
Bed  to  conEJdcr  that  shooting  was  not  pleasant  either. 
The  ringleaders  had,  as  usual,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  escaped. 
at  is  always  the  way  with  ringleaders.  Deteclivos  were  watching  for 
bcm  at  street  comers,  sending  telegraphic  despatches  about  them,  posting 
escriptions  of  their  persons  on  dead  walls,  and  in  a  general  way  looking 
Ihcm  with  great  energj'  wherever  they  were  least  likely  to  be  found, 
Lmong  the  ringleaders  being  thus  looked  for  with  energy  was  tlie  man 
described  on  the  posters  as  "  The  so-called  General  Si.ite  Marjolain." 

M.  Jfaijoloin  had  been  quite  right  in  his  previsions  of  what  his  country's 
defeat  might  do  for  him.     The  4th  September  revolution  had  caused  him 
bo  elected  a  Commandant  of  National  Guards ;  the  Communal  insur- 
cliou  had  made  a  General  of  him.     He  had  done  little  fighting  in  either 
itary  capacity.     Whilst  the  Prussian  war  lasted  he  had  decided  that  he 

bo  more  useful  to  the  Republic  ho  loved  by  remaining  at  M , 

and  guarding  its  interests,  than  by  going  to  fight  under  Chauzy  on  the 
•joiie,  and  so  risking  the  life  of  a  good  follow  and  a  staunch  radical, 
during  his  few  days'  generalship  he  hud  been  too  much  occupied  in  taking 
re  of  some  public  money  he  and  his  men  had  discovered  in  the  municipal 
oflfeFs,  to  have  a  thought  for  anything  else.   This,  however,  did  not  lessen 
be  peril  of  his  position.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  pretended  that  to  cover 
rcat,  when  the  chase  after  him  had  become  rather  too  pressing,  he 
rdcred  some  acolytes  of  his  to  set  &re  to  a  block  of  houses,  after  tho 
DW  approved  democratic  method,  that  is  with  petroleum.     lie  was  well 
from  having  strutted  about  so  complacently  in  his  uniform  during 
oe.     There  wore  photographs  of  him,  booted  and  spurred,  in  shop 
windows.     The  detectives  seemed  more  anxious  to  find  him  than  anybody 
else.    After  a  few  days'  hunting,  it  was  said  they  had  received  positive  infor- 
mation that  he  was  lurking  in  a  house  on  the  eastern  ontskirt  of  the  city, 
it  in  which  particular  house  on  this  outskirt  they  were  as  yet  unaware. 
It  BO  happened  that  in  one  of  the  outskirting  houses  lodged  Charles  de 
Nine  months  had  dealt  radically  with  him  too.   In  the  first  place  ho 
ad  been  naturally  deprived  of  his  office  when  the  Republicans  came  in  after 
^d&n,  and  in  tho  next  place  the  collapse  of  several  financial  and  Imperial 
nio8,  in  which  most  of  his  father's  fortune  was  invested,  had  nearly 
him.     The  ruin  had  killed  his  father,  and  the  troubles  of  all  sorts 
rwBulting  from  the  war  had  also  hastened  his  mother's  end.    He  was  now 
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on  orphan,  wilhont  nny  near  relative  to  care  for  or  be  cared  for  by. 
Daring  the  war  he  had  fought  on  the  Loire  as  a  private  soldier.     At  the 

peace  he  had  come  to  live  at  M ,  where  the  Commanal  insurrection 

bad  taken  him  unawares — so  unawares,  indeed,  that  he  had  had  no  means 
of  joining  the  regular  forces  which  were  patting  down  the  rebeliion.  Ho 
bad  remained  indoors  daring  all  the  fighting ;  and  also  daring  the  few 
days'  turmoil  afterwards.  His  means  of  livbg  were  some  hnndrad 
thousand  francs  he  had  managed  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  his  fiunilj' 
property.  As  soon  as  the  country  was  quiet  again  he  thoaght  of  prac- 
tising at  the  bar.  One  may  add  that  he  was  viewed  with  some  mistrnst  in 
M ,  not  because  be  was  an  ex-Bonapartist,  but  because  he  was  rained. 

Thus  much  for  his  material  circumstances.  As  to  his  moral  condition 
it  had  been  noticed  by  all  who  knew  Charles  de  Niel  that  in  that  first  week 
in  July,  '70,  when  his  marriage  had  begun  to  be  talked  of,  a  complete  and 
extraordinary  change  had  come  suddenly  over  him.  Bat  no  one  guessed 
or  suspected  the  reason  of  this  change  as  we  can  do.  Charles  de  Niel 
bad  never  seen  Viviane  since  that  morning  when  she  had  ordered  bim 
never  to  come  into  her  presence  again.  A  few  days  later  the  war  had 
broken  out,  he  had  been  recalled  hastily  to  his  post,  and  the  events  which 
followed  in  rapid  succession  having  necessarily  adjourned  all  matrimotunl 
schemes,  ho  had  been  able  to  confine  himself  to  a  merely  formal  corre- 
spondence with  the  De  Barres,  without  this  being  deemed  at  all  odd.  Ho 
had  not  disclosed  Yiviane's  secret  either  to  her  parents  or  to  anybody  else. 
He  suffered  people  to  beheve  that  he  was  going  to  marry  her,  and  they 
did  believe  it,  until  after  the  loss  of  his  fortune  ho  wrote,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  say  that  being  no  longer  in  a  position  to  support  a  wife,  ha 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement.  This  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, tallying  so  completely  with  French  notions  of  the  becomiag, 
President  do  Barre  had  merely  replied  that  he  was  grieved  to  licar  pf 
Charles's  bereavement  and  lossos,  that  he  would  have  given  bim  bia 
daughter  all  the  same  (which  was  not  true),  bat  that  since  M.  CbvlM 
deemed  it  well  to  retract  his  engagement,  ho  could  not  but  doGu*  io  bia 
wishes.  So  Charles  de  Niel  wns  free,  as  well  as  orphaned,  nuaed,  and 
well-nigh  friendless. 

But  not  free  In  mind.  Ever  since  the  hour  when  be  had  first  Men 
Viviane,  and  especially  since  that  hideous  moment  when  she  bad  a«caae4 
him  of  calumny,  he  had  known  no  peace.  He  had  carried  about  b«r 
imago  with  him  everywhere — ou  the  battlo-fields,  in  solitndc,  amid  aD 
his  sorrows.  His  friends  called  him  changed.  He  was  like  n  mio  who 
carried  about  the  stigma  of  a  crime  with  him.  For  the  mumeut  ahe,  who 
was  his  all  to  him,  suspected  his  honour,  it  was  as  if  the  -"•■-■  -  rJd 
suspected  him.     His  amliiliuu  had  all  now  converged  to  ud<  a, 

and  that  idea  engrossed  him  as  ideas  do  engross  men  tu  vihuiti  tiiuujtht 
oomes  slowly.  He  wished  to  clear  himself  in  favr  sight,  no  imriiir  at 
what  cost,  no  matter  how.     If  ho  could  clear  Limxclf,  that  i  itf 

to  ae«  that  he  had  gpoken  tmthfuDy,  ao'*  from  oo  oUi«r  meiiVt:  uul  tut 
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welfare,  he  vronlJ  nsk  for  notbing  moro.     Ho  wonld  be  willing  to  die  the 
next  minute.     He  sbould  like  to  die  tbe  next  tniDute. 

It  WM  evening  when  the  military  and  the  police  arrived  to  explore  the 
cnburb  where  the  ex-Procureur  lived.  Charles  de  Niel  was  reading,  or 
making  believe  to  road,  at  his  table  by  lamplight.  The  house  where  he 
lodged  was  in  a  qniet  street,  with  villas  all  detached,  and  standing  in 
gardens ;  the  least  noise  of  carriage-wheels  or  steps  conld  bo  heard  from 
one  end  of  the  thoroughfare  to  the  other.  Of  a  sudden — it  mast  have 
been  towards  nine  at  night — Charles  do  Niel  did  hear  a  noise,  and  it 
was  >  well-known  noise — the  tramping  of  soldiers  in  great  numbers,  both 
before  and  behind  the  house.  He  got  np,  lifted  a  comer  of  a  curtain, 
and  saw  that  his  on-n  villa,  and  those  adjoining  it  on  both  sides,  were 
cnrroniidcd.  It  mattered  little  to  him.  He  sat  down  again  to  read,  and 
would  have  continued  to  remain  where  he  was,  despite  all  the  tramping  ; 
bat  before  he  had  been  seated  a  minute,  another  and  different  noise  struck 
his  ear.  This  time  it  was  a  clambering  over  a  wall  close  to  his  window 
—then  a  soft  fall.  Ho  was  on  a  gronnd-floor  parlour,  looking  to  the 
front,  but  there  was  another  room  that  served  to  dine  in,  and  which  led 
ont  of  that  where  he  was  sitting;  the  door  of  it  was  open,  and  it  was 
from  that  direction  that  the  noise  came.  He  held  his  breath  and  listened. 
There  was  a  rapping  at  the  window-panes  which  looked  on  to  the  garden ; 
somebody  was  knocking.  Charles  de  Niel  rose,  walked  fearlessly  into  the 
other  room,  and  opened  tlie  window.  A  man  emerged  from  the  darkness 
&i)d  rushed  in,  haggard,  scared,  and  with  clothes  torn  ;  be  held  a  revolver 
in  his  band,  and  but  for  that  would  have  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
hunted  beast,  whicb  he  was.  Though  circumstances  and  terror  had  altered 
him,  the  man  was  easy  to  recognize.     It  was  Sixte  Marjolain. 

There  was  a  moment's  wonder-stricken  silence,  and  the  two  men  looked 
at  each  other  without  a  word  ;  but  at  sight  of  Niel,  a  ghastl}'  despair  had 
shot  swiftly  across  the  hunted  rebel's  face.  He  tamed  instinctively  as  if 
be  would  have  bolted  again  ;  but  he  had  not  the  strength  left.  So  he 
threw  his  revolver  down,  and  said,  in  a  choked  voice,  the  voice  of  a  man 
at  bay :  "  I  am  at  your  mercy,  Niel ;  remember  that,  though  yon  once 
eaiii  you  would  show  me  no  mercy."     And  he  sank  shivering  into  a  seat. 

Charles  de  Niel  for  a  moment  made  no  answer  ;  but  during  a  few 
seconds  his  features  seemed  to  be  transfigured  in  a  way  which  can  only 
happen  once  to  a  man  in  his  lifetime,  if  that.  He  walked  up  to  Sixte 
Marjolain,  rested  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  peculiar  voice : 
"  ListoTi,  and  answer  quickly,  Sixte  ;  does  she  still  love  yon  ?  " 

"  Yeis,"  faltered  Sixte,  amazed  and  trembling. 

"  She  bcliovcB  in  you  ?  " 

"  Yes."     (This  wos  rather  an  impatient  nod  than  a  word.) 

"  And  she  is  still  determined  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  Sbo  will  not  marry  me  now,  becanse  in  another  ten  minutes  I  shall 
he  arrested,  and  in  another  six  months  dead,"  answered  Marjolain,  with  a 
dogged  and  exprosajro  gestare  at  the  windows,  oaWvdo  o^  vi^ac^x  ^^ 
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tramping  and  Toices  of  soldiers  were  heard  growing  louder.  "  But  if  it 
had  not  heen  for  this,"  added  he,  with  some  fire  of  defiaoco  rising  to  )ua 
eyes,  "  she  would  have  married  me." 

"  Then  stand  up,"  said  Charles  de  Kiel,  with  perfect  calm.  "Sow 
lift  up  your  hand,  and  swear  after  me.  Swear  to  be  an  honest  man,  and 
to  be  faithful  and  good  to  her.     On  that  condition  I  save  you." 

"Save  me  I  "  gasped  Marjolain,  with  feverish  exaltation;  -^-avd 
me,  how  ?  " 

"  Will  you  swear  ?  "  asked  Charles  de  Niel. 

"  I  will  do  more  than  swear ;  I  will  keep  my  oath,"  faltered  Marjolain, 
with  eyes  full  of  angaish,  as  if  with  the  fear  that  he  was  being  hoaxed,  and 
he  extended  hit  baud. 

Charles  de  Niel  nodded,  went  to  a  bureau  and  unlocked  it.  He  tcwk 
out  a  bundle  of  notes  and  a  pocket-book.  ^M 

"Here  is  money  and  a  passport,"  he  said;  "yon  can  hide  in  oH 
cellar  whilst  I  go  out  and  say  that  it  is  I  who  am  Sixte  Marjolain.     Thay 
do  not  know  me,  so  they  will  arrest  me  and  go  away ;  daring  that  tiiD« 
you  can  escape." 

He  took  Marjolain  by  the  arm,  led  him  out  of  the  room,  and  down  • 
staircase,  into  a  small  wood-cellar.  At  the  moment  of  closing  the  door  and 
banding  his  rival  the  key,  ho  said,  quite  quietly,  but  looking  Sixto  Mar- 
jolain in  the  iace  again :  "  Remember,  an  oath  is  a  serious  thing,  Sitte, 
and  if  you  swear  it  to  a  man  who  dies,  and  then  do  not  keep  it,  it  brings 
misfortune.  You  can  become  an  honest  man  now :  the  money  I  have 
given  you  puts  you  above  need." 

These  were  his  lust  words.  When  Marjolain  left  the  cellar  an  hoar 
aftervrards,  the  quarter  was  deserted.  There  were  no  soldiers  there,  and 
Maijolain's  passport  took  him  safely  through  all  the  streets  of  the  town 
and  past  all  the  sentries.  It  was  only  a  few  days  later,  when  ho  bott 
safely  crossed  the  French  frontier,  that  he  learned  this  :  that  the  notoriooa 
Sixto  Marjolain  had  been  arrested,  but  that  he  had  been  found  dead  is  hi« 
cell  next  moniing.     He  had  committed  suicide. 

IV. 

The  mistake  in  identity  was  never  discovered,  for  Frenchmen,  eiipe- 
eially  criminals,  are  buried  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  death.  Tho 
real  Sixte  Maijolain  recently  retomcd  to  Franco,  under  a  new  namo,  and 
mturicd.  The  parents  were  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  to 
an  English  adventurer — for  he  gave  himself  out  for  an  Englishman — bat 
Mdlle.  Yiviane  was  of  age  ;  so,  from  necessity  they  grunted  their  cooMot. 
NNTiethor  tho  "  adventarer  "  kecpn  tho  oath  bo  swore  na  tiio  price  of  Li* 
life  is  a  secret  only  known  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  the  man  who  wa* 
interred  undor  his  name.     But  many  so-called  "free-thinkers"  make  • 

religion  of  Buperstllion,   and    Sixto   Marjoloin   was     -- — '-' ^^^M 

believed  in  the  power  of  dvad  men  to  haunt  and  puiii: .  ^M 
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He  who  would  gain  a  just  idea  of  the  yarions  qualities  of  a  Japanese 
theatre — its  conspicnoas  merits  and  its  flagrant  fanlts ;  its  contrasts  of 
rade  simplicity  and  lavish  splendour ;  its  swift  snccessions  of  dexterous 
illoBton  and  awkward  disenchantment ;  and  its  alternating  incongrnities 
of  genuine  dramatic  taste  and  skill,  and  reckless  defiance  of  aesthetic  and 
human  proprieties — must  give  at  least  one  uninterrupted  day  to  its  studj, 
going  early,  and  leaving  only  when  .all  is  finished.  Repeated  visits  of 
shorter  duration  will  hardly  serve,  for  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  miss  some 
element,  not  only  of  entertainment,  but  also  of  importance  in  estimating 
the  general  value  of  theatrical  art  among  the  Japanese.  In  the  perform- 
ances of  one  day  he  will  probably  find  fair  examples  of  nearly  all  that 
they  attempt  to  accomplish.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  are  content  to 
follow  the  course  of  a  tortuous  tragedy  or  complicated  comedy  through 
days  and  weeks  of  mazy  evolution,  the  Japanese  must  have  variety,  as 
well  as  abundance,  in  their  mimic  sports.  Their  more  active  nature 
requires  the  stimulant  of  contbual  novelty,  and,  for  the  price  of  a  single 
day's  amusement,  they  expect,  and  usually  receive,  a  complete  Polonins's 
list  of  representations,  with  additional  details  of  the  kind  referred  to  by 
Hamlet  as  more  appropriate  to  the  Polonial  humour.  *  One  visit,  then, 
will  doubtless  enable  the  foreign  spectator  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
standard  of  the  Nippon  drama,  and  to  determine  its  rank  among  like 
exhibitions  in  other  lands.  If  it  recommend  itself  to  his  gentle  senses, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  repeating  the  experiment  as  often  as 
he  may  choose  ;  if  it  weary  him,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
staying  away  as  freely  as  in  any  country  where  the  form  of  government 
is  supposed  to  be  more  liberal  than  in  these  islands  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Sun. 

Put  yourself,  I  pray,  under  my  guidance  for  a  day,  and  come  with  me 
to  Asakusa — at  once  the  busiest  and  the  merriest  quarter  of  Yedo.  Here, 
amid  the  incessant  bustle  of  trade,  are  congregated  the  best  of  the  public 
amusements  which  the  great  city  possesses ;  most  of  them  under  the 
shadow  of  the  majestic  temple  of  Kuan-non,  which,  unUke  the  majority  of 
temples,  is  kept  constantly  open  and  in  operation,  perhaps  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poisonous  influences  of  concentrated  commerce.  Here  are  gardens 
with  quaint  devices  of  dwarf  forests,  streams,  and  mountains  to  tempt  the 
curious.  Here  are  archery-grounds,  with  nimble-fingered  Oriental  Dianas 
to  fit  the  fidgety  arrow  to  the  evasive  cord.    Here  are  menageries,  with 

♦  •«He'ifor«^ig,"ISc. 
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nothing  more  ferocions  about  them  than  languid  snakes  and  spitefnl  apes. 
Ilcre  are  wax-works  of  truly  marvoUoua  fidelity,  compared  with  which 
even  Madame  Tnssand's  are  commonplace  caricatures,  Ilcro  also  aro  tho 
theatres,  three  of  them  keeping  each  other  close  company,  as  that  famnas 
row  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  once  did.  Of  these,  we  can  take  our 
choice.  They  are  all  alike  externally,  and  are  all  sufficiently  attractive  to 
the  eye,  with  gay  flogs  protruding  and  enormous  lanterns  depending  from 
their  balconies,  and  their  walls  covered,  like  those  of  many  play-houses  at 
home,  with  transparencies  representing  the  most  impressive  scenes  in  tho 
favourite  dramas  of  tho  day.  It  matters  little  which  wo  enter.  We  pass 
tho  first,  learning  that  it  is  already  compactly  full,  and  the  second, 
because,  althongh  it  is  but  a  Uttle  past  eight  o'clock,  the  performance  baa 
iJready  begun.  At  the  door  of  the  third,  tho  proprietor  or  his  assistant 
waits,  bowing  and  smiling,  to  receive  us,  and,  ascertaining  which  port  of 
the  house  we  wish  to  be  placed  in,  precedes  us  to  oar  destination,  clearing 
the  way,  and  making  all  comfortable  before  us,  os  an  amiable  usher  would 
naturally  do  in  any  well-conducted  English  establishment.  But  as  rogarda 
payment,  no  word  is  spoken  at  this  early  period  :  that  nngracions  formality 
is  left  for  a  later  stage.  At  present,  tho  attendant's  thoughts  are  occnpicd 
solely  by  his  desire  to  bestow  us  comfortably  in  our  box,  with  sundry 
cushions  to  mitigate  the  asperities  of  rough  and  angular  boards,  and  with 
pots  of  fragrant  tea  to  soothe  the  impatience  of  tho  inter^-al  before  tho 
opening  of  the  day's  dramatic  budget.  We  might  have  chairs,  European 
chairs,  if  we  desired  ;  but,  of  course,  we  reject  them,  as,  on  such  ua 
occasion,  we  would  reject  anything  unnecessarily  foreign,  and,  folding 
ourselves  together  upon  the  matted  floor,  wo  commence  our  per8on«l 
proceedings  by  an  inspection  of  the  house  and  tho  assemblage. 

It  is  certainly  a  plain  and  primitive  edifice ;  thoroughly  substantiolt 
and  neat  enough,  but  totally  destitute  of  anything  approaching  to  loxiuy ; 
covering  a  space  about  equal  to  that  occupied  by  the  Adelphi  in  LoDdoQ, 
though  not  equal  to  the  Adelphi  in  height ;  four  solid  walls  bound  together 
at  the  top  by  massive  beams  and  sheltered  by  a  roof,  the  namorooa 
apertures  in  which  arc  so  arranged  with  broad  shatters,  as  to  prudaca 
specific  scenic  effects  of  light  and  shade.  There  is  no  ceiling,  and,  of 
course,  no  plastering  or  paint  upon  the  wood-work  in  any  part.  Tlio 
auditorial  arrangements  aro  not  unlike  those  of  tho  smaller  French  thoatics. 
Tho  centre  of  the  floor  is  filled -with  stalls  or  boxes, —  i'  '  r  Duan 
seems  more  appropriate  hero  than  it  is  with  us — square  'nrated 

from  one  another  by  partitions  about  ten  inches  high,  each  '"  to 

comfortably  accommodate  four,  or  possibly  six,  persons.     Tw.> ,.  .ad 

from  the  back  of  the  honso  to  the  stage,  which  latter  is  not  divided  bjr 
anj  practical  boundary- from  tho  body  of  the  pin  !>')D  thil 

same  level.   Indeed  these  aisles  appear  to  bo  in  i'  '  latoi 

exits  and  entrances  of  tho  actors  than  for  the  accommodatioo  of 
Ui9  parttiioDB  between  th«  boxes  being  safficieDtly  I  "  '  "*  ' 
|M8Mga  to  tho  8are-foot«d  JapaoesQ.    Along  the  out'  >4 
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•isles  a  roir  of  boxes  like  the  French  "loges  "  extends,  constructed  to  hold 
fonr  occnpants  apiece.  The  gallery — there  is  only  one— chiefly  consists 
of  similar  "  loges,"  the  space  in  the  extreme  rear  corresponding  to  the  least 
select  part  of  our  pluy-hoases.  Altogether,  there  is  ample  room  for  some 
1,20(1  persons,  and  with  a  little  of  the  pressure  which  European  and 
American  ushers  are  accustomed  to  exert,  2,000  might  be  introduced 
withoat  Bcrioas  difficalty.  Mats  and  cushions  are  liberally  supplied,  but 
no  other  conrenicoccB  are  provided,  or,  indeed,  looked  for.  The  only 
decorations  are  a  few  coloured  hanging-curtains,  stretching  from  side  to 
fide  like  our  stage  "borders;  "  rows  of  paper  lanterns  hung  about  the 
edges  of  the  gallery  in  the  same  manner  as  our  gaseliers,  and,  like  them, 
intended  rather  for  ornament  than  use,  and  long  strips  of  cloth  thrown  over 
( fronts  of  the  conspicuous  boxes  above  and  below,  emblazoned  with  the 
of  popular  actors,  the  crests  of  tutelary  deities,  and  the  titles  of 

'  certain  plays  that  have  proved  especially  attractive.  The  curtain  occupies 
tLo  same  position  as  with  us,  but  there  is  no  proscenium,  and  nothing  to 

;  prevent  the  curious  spectator  from  penetrating  behind  the  scenes  at 
pleasure,  excepting  his  own  sense  of  propriety.     It  is  difficult  to  discover 

I  exactly  what  restrictions  do  exist  in  this  respect,  for  even  now,  whil':  the 

\  mysterious  noise  of  preparation  resounds,  occupants  of  the  front  parquet 
rtftlls  occasionally  lift  the  curtain  before  them,  dart  beneath  it  and  appear 
ut  the  sides,  having  evidently  chosen  this  speedier  method  of  getting  out  to 
K  promenade  along  the  somewhat  narrow  partition-tops ;  and  little  children, 
eager  to  explore  the  yet  nndivulged  mysteries,  leave  their  places,  and 
mnniag  down  the  aisles,  peer  curiously  into  the  dim  arena,  unmolested 
and  without  rebuke. 

Half-past  eight  o'clock,  an  unusually  late  hour,  and  the  house  is  two- 
thirds  full,  but  the  performance  does  not  begin.  We  have  yet  time  to  take 
observations  of  the  audience,  which,  gaily  gossipping,  seems  to  care  very 
little  for  the  delay.  Most  of  those  present  have  come  prepared  to  make  a 
day  of  it,  and  a  holf-hoiir  more  or  less  is  of  little  moment  to  them.  The 
tlite  appear  to  ho  in  the  upper  boxes  nearest  the  stage,  although  many  fine 
dresses  and  aristocratic  toumures  are  visible  both  in  the  lower  boxes  and 
the  central  stalls.  On  one  side,  far  in  front,  there  happen  to  be  grouped, 
this  morning,  nearly  100  children,  mostly  girls,  inexpressibly  bewitching 
in  their  pretty,  gentle,  innocent  glee.  I  am  never  tired  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  loveUness  of  the  better  class  of  Japanese  children.  As  they  sit 
there,  just  beneath  us,  in  their  bright  holiday  attire,  they  form  a  picture 
which  many  a  painter  that  I  know  of  would  give  all  his  old  pallets  to  get 
eight  of,  yet  will  not  take  a  paltry  month's  voyage  to  find.  For  a  contrast, 
we  may  turn  to  the  rear  upper  boxes,  which  are  in  possession  of  a  body  of 
plffi  •  I ildiers,  whose  appearance  is  not  at  all  pietnrcsqne.    The 

Jul  -.  in  his  transition  slate  from  nobleman's  retaiuer-at-large 

to  national-guardsman,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  an  object  of  beauty.  On 
entepng  his  new  military  career,  he  is  expected  to  throw  off  his  former 
graceful,  but  cumbrous  robes,  and  adopt  the  garb  of  European  armies ; 
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aad  he  does  this  not  unwilliBgly,  but  awkwardly  and  by  slow  gradation*. 
Instead  of  dashing  boldly  across  the  Rubicon  of  dress  reform,  ho  triScs  ou 
Iho  brink,  or  plashes  timidly  and  sballowly  about,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing 
too  suddenly  beyond  his  depth.  The  result  is  a  scries  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary combinations  that  can  be  imagined  :  fantastic  hair- dressings,  which 
refuse  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  regulation  cap  ;  striped  trousers 
rolled  up  to  the  thighs,  to  relieve  the  legs  from  an  unaccustomed  and 
oppressive  warmth — misalliances  of  the  long-sleeved  flowing  Japanese  sock 
with  tight-fitting  breeches, — sometimes  with  nothing  more  than  woollen 
draw^ers — and  rice  versa,  of  the  broad-legged  hakami  with  close  jackets; 
and  in  numerous  cases,  when  all  other  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  a 
resolute  adherence  to  the  Japanese  sandals  and  high  pattens,  which  alono 
are  sniBciently  destructive  to  every  pretension  of  military  bearing,  as  we 
understand  it.  Valour,  however,  is  not  dependent  upon  accidents  of 
apparel,  and  if  there  is  one  quality  which  the  samurai  is  known  to  possess 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other,  it  is  that  of  indomitable  physiciU  courage. 
Behind  the  cluster  of  soldiers  is  a  small  gathering  of  neat-looking 
servants,  apparently  in  waiting  upon  certain  lofty  yaconins  who  occupy 
some  of  the  best  places  in  the  house,  and  who  are,  in  turn,  attendants 
of  a  very  distinguished  officer  who  sits,  with  a  small  party,  in  a 
half-hidden  recess,  closely  resembling  one  of  those  which  in  old- 
fashioned  French  theatres  arc  situated  upon  the  stage  behind  the  curtain. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  recognized  representative  of  Japanese 
dignity  and  mystery  is  near  us,  but  the  real  interest  of  the  scene  at 
present  lies  in  the  body  of  the  house,  among  the  stalls,  which  are  mor* 
heterogeneously  filled,  and  spiced  with  more  variety.  How  polite,  good- 
humoured,  and  sociable  they  all  are  I  There  are  obvious  distinctions  of 
rank  in  dress,  but  there  are  none,  after  the  opening  salutations  of  a  con- 
versation, in  intercourse.  Thongh  probably  all  strangers,  they  smDc  and 
jest,  and  puff  one  another's  health  in  pinches  of  tobacco,  and  interchange 

'  candies  and  fruits  like  life-long  acquaintances.  Candies  and  fruits  1 
There  is  abundance  of  these,  for  no  London  pit  ever  resounded  more 
freely  with  cries  of  vendors  of  every  known  species  of  superfluous  refresh- 
ment, and  the  trade  they  carry  on  is  incessant,  CKpeciully  amoni;  the 
young  folks,  some  of  whom  seem   disposed  to  preclude  all  pi-  T 

nourishing  food,  for  that   day  at    least,  by  surfeiting   them»'  ■\ 

sweets  at  the  outset.  Wliile  we  are  amusing  ourselves  with  the  clabomta 
gravity  with  which  these  juvenile  bargains  are  conducted,  our  frii: 

'  co-proprietor  or  manager's  assistant,  or  whatever  ho  may  be,  cornea  to  i 
with  information  that  the  real  business  is  on  the  point  of  rommeDC 
and  hands  us  a  package  of  programmes  to  properly  prepare  our  mind*  I 
the  delights  in  store  ;  to  break,  one  might  say,  the  artistic  shock  to  ua. 
Ah  t  these  arc  iuiL  ''S.     For  amplitude  of  i1  ■■:  an 

copionguess  of  illu-  ■■»  worlds  of  Europe  anii 

nothing  to  compare  with  them.    They  are  not  slips  or  ebeeta  of  pAp 
bat  little  books,  neatly  bound,  nod  worth  preserving  ut  ornamanla  ad 
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llieir  immediate  parpose  has  been  served.     Thej  present  a  list  of  the 

I  daj'a  proposed  entertainments,  with  names  of  the  actors  and  portraits  of 

LfOme  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  followed  by  very  full  analyses 

[<if  the  varioos  plots,  with  coloured  illastrations  of  the  principal  scenes. 

Apart  from  their  usefalneas  in  the  theatre,   they  are  said  to  be  amnsing 

I  little  volumes  for  all  occasions.     It  is  tme  that  a  price  is  put  upon  them, 

bat  it  is  very  small,  not  more  than  a  halfpenny  for  each.     As  we  pay  for 

i  (hem,  we  learn  also  the  price  of  our  admission.     This  varies  accordmg  to 

I  the  hour  when  the  visitor  arrives,  and,  as  we  are  among  the  earliest, 

'  no  charge  can  be  higher  than  ours.     It  is  litlle  less  than  two  "  bn," 

[  about  half  a  Mexican  dollar  apiece  ;  and  if  anybody  can  tell  me  where 

itlse  upon  earth  you  can  go  through  so  much  by  paying  so  little,  I  should 

I  like  to  have  him  deliver  bis  information  forthwith. 

The  attention  of  the  audience  is  presently  arrested  by  a  series  of  sharp 
sounds  behind  the  curtain,  caused  by  rapping  two  hard  and  solid  blocks  of 
wood  together, — a  very  common  form  of  notification  everywhere  in  Japan, 
and  one  which,  again,  suggests  the  French  theatrical  method  of  warning. 
After  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  raps,  three  blows  upon  a  drum  are  heard, 
and  the  curtain  is  rapidly  drawn  aside  from  the  left  of  the  stage  to  the 
I  right,  revealing,  in  the  centre,  a  neat  and  tasteful  garden-scene,  than 
which  nothing  need  be  more  complete  or  more  correctly  designed.  Less 
effective  views  and  less  accurate  "  sets  "  are  often  seen  in  more  than  one 
Kcw  York  and  London,  not  to  say  Paris,  theatre  of  pretension.  The 
space  occupied  is  small, — only  about  two-thirds  the  width  of  that  dis- 
closed by  the  withdrawal  of  the  curtain,  and  extending  to  what  might 
correspond  to  the  third  entrance  in  one  of  our  average-sized  houses — but 
it  is  well  filled.  Whatever  other  contradictions  to  literal  fidelity  we  may 
observe,  there  is  certainly  none  of  that  barbarous  indiiTerence  which  in 
Chinese  theatres  allows  the  orchestra  to  be  seen  in  full  and  noisy  operation 
hehiiid  the  actors,  and  demands  no  further  concession  to  stage  illusions 
than  a  portable  bush  to  represent  a  forest,  or  a  paper  gate  to  stand  for  a 
walled  city.  The  scenic  appointments  of  the  Japanese  are  quite  well 
CQongb  in  their  way ; — imperfect,  of  course,  considered  from  our  point, 
but  excellent  as  far  as  they  go.  The  disposition  of  their  musicians,  bow- 
ever,  is  open  to  severer  criticism,  of  which,  by-the-by,  they  are  unsparing 
themselves,  but  seem  reluctant  to  overthrow  the  old  traditions,  even  while 
acknowledging  their  absurdity.  From  what  would  be  their  proscenium,  if 
they  had  a  proscenium,  to  what  would  be  the  edges  of  their  first  wings,  if 
they  had  those,  stretch  two  Uttle  galleries,  or  platforms,  about  five  feet 
above  the  stage,  in  which  the  orchestras  and  choruses  are  stationed. 
There  ore  generally  three  ''  samisen  "  or  gaitar-players,  and  three  singers, 
on  each  side  ;  and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  justifications  of 
their  presence  in  so  conspicuous  a  position  is  that  the  assistance  of  the 
choruses  is  supposed  to  be  frequently  required  to  explain  the  progress  of 
the  drama.  Their  tuneful  commentaries  do  indeed  elucidate  a  great  deal 
that  might  otherwise  be   obscure,  ftnd  obviate   the   necessity  of  much 
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dialogue  and  many  soliloqnies  \rhicb,  without  some  snch  snbBtitnt«,  would 
be  indispensable.     It  is  easy  to  Bay  that  the  whole  Bystem  is  ridiculous, 
yet  who  shall  determine  where  the  line  of  musical  illustration  is  to  b* 
drawn.     In  many  of  our  melodramas  at  least  one-half  of  the  action  is 
sustained  by  orchestral  accompaniments,  and  nobody  disputes  the  value 
of  such  effects ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  apply  logical  tests,  which  is  more 
unreasonable, — for  a  chorus  to  tell  ns  what  is  secretly  passing  in  the 
mind   of  a  particular  character,    or    for  that  character  to  proclaim    it 
himself,  in  an  outspoken  soliloquy  ?      And   what  mighty  diOereoco  ia 
then  between  being  informed  by  three  or  four  respectable  middle-aged 
gentlemen   in   melodious   unison,    that    "  an  interval  of  two  mouths  is 
supposed,"  &e.  &c.,  and  reading  the  same  upon  a  play-bill  ?     The  truth 
is,  that  there  is  no  defence  for  either  chorus  or  soliloquy,  and  not  much 
for  the  impertinent  and  superfluous  suggestions  of  pluy-bills,  so  we  can 
afford   to  pass  these  questions  unanswered.      They  need   not,    indeed, 
present  themselves  at  all,  in  this  opening  scene  of  the  Yedo  theatre,  for 
we  presently  discover  that,  before  beginning  the  dramatic  feast,  a  species 
of  pantomimic  prelude  is  offered,  inteadcd,  perhaps,  to  simulate  a  pro- 
pitiatory appeal  to  supernatural  powers,  or  perhaps  only  to  introduce  the 
more  diversified  proceedings  of  the  day  by  an  act  of  formal  greeting  to 
the  assemblage.     The  regular  musicians,  all  dressed  in  rich  but  plain* 
coloured  robes  of  state,  having  taken  their  accustomed  places,  the  doors 
of  a  pavilion  in  the  mimic  garden  are  opened,  and  a  dozen  more  imposing 
figures  enter  therefrom,  bearing  instruments  which  are  not  employed  in 
the  orchestras,  though  familiar  enough  to  the  Japanese ; — namely,  flutes, 
kotos,'''  and  little  drums  of  curious  construction  and  various  in  tone — 
some  broad  and  shallow,  like  tazubourines,  some  long  and  slender,  and 
Bome  contracted  like  hour-glasses.     These  gravely  seat  themselvts  is  s 
row,  as  a  line  of  chairless  negro-minstrols  might  do,  and,  without  mncb 
delay,  open  a  lively  tournament  of  cacophonous  rivalry  with  their  neigh- 
bours overhead.     The  entries  in  the  lists,  however,  are  very  grndnal,  and 
some  five  minutes  pass  before  the  whole  force  of  twenty-four  is  in  united 
operation.     An  hour-glass  drum,  perched  lengthwise  upon  the  player's 
right  shoulder,  and  smartly  tapped  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  !iand,  is 
first  sounded,  the  performer's  voice  following  it  in  a  monotonous  recitative. 
Bamisens  in  the  galleries  next  emerge  from  silence,  at  first  xoftly  and 
timidly,  as  if  afraid  of  intruding,  but  presently,  gathering  boldness.  -"^ 
A  rifling  energj'  that  threatens  to  extinguish  tlto  solitary  driau  and 
for  rcinforceiuent  btlow.  which  is  hastily  thrown  in  by  the  wrynecied 
fife.     A  sonorous  platform  chorister  soon  mingles  in  the  emuloua  fruy, 
provoking  »  vigorous  rejoinder  from  the  entire  body  of  vocalists  upon  tbo 
floor.     Tho  twelve  above  reply  with  a  flowing  phrase.     Tbo  twelve  below 

•  Tbe  •'  toto"  i»  »n  insirunient  resembling  n 
of  which  lire  »omctirne«  strelfticd  upon  a  hullnw  In, 

lo1i<l  wrtwd.     Its  tono  if  tc>[t  Hnd  melodioas,  and  uiutii  uiun  su  Uuta  UuU  nl  li 
'  wtiicli  diflon  little  from  the  Ijanjo. 
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retort  trith  a  sbril]  sinnzA.  Then  all  the  drums  are  heard  in  a  fine  frenzy 
illirg,  the  samiEeDB  twitter,  the  kotos  twnng,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of 
nugs  pour  forth  their  utmost  volume.  Two  flute-players  alone,  having 
m  months  as  well  as  their  bands  fall,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
mrrican  art  of  singing  through  the  nose,  are  forced  to  abstain  from 
welling  the  choral  strain.  But  the  tumult  is  sufTicient  with  only  their 
artial  co-operation,  and  so,  lustily  and  vigorously,  for  some  sisty 
econds,  without  interruption,  the  acoustic  anguish  is  prolonged. 

Soddenly,  without  premonition,  and  with  no  apparent  cause  to  incx- 
ced   eyes,  the   commotion   is   multiplied  by  lond  cries  from  the 
ce.     Nothing  has  happened  upon  the  stage  to  occasion  such  nn 
utbnn>t,  but,  following  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  we  perceive  that  two 
gares  have  entered  from  the  rear  of  the  parquet,  and  are  now  proceeding 
ilowly  down  the  aisles.     The  uproar  of  the  populace  is  simply  a  demon- 
lion  of  welcome.     The  actors  are  evidently  familiar  favourites  ;  for,  in 
itioD  to  the  usual  welcome  of  cheors  and  clapping  of  hands,  their 
BTB  shouted  again  and  again  by  the  more  eager  of  their  admirers, — 
proof  of  extreme  popularity.     Unmoved  by  the  applause,  they  glide 
ajesticolly  to  the  middle  of  the  aisles,  where  they  pause,  salute  each 
ther  and  the  audience,  and  then,  in  a  series  of  easy  undulations,  their 
et  seeming  never  to  leave  the  floor,  move  onward  again  toward  the  stage, 
aving  at  last  reached  the  centre  of  which,  they  stand  motionloss  for  a  few 
conds,  in  attitudes  of  r.iogular  freedom  and  grace.     By  this  time  the 
uetal  agitation  is  subdued,  and  tranquillity  reigns  again.     Daring  the 
next  ten  minutes  no  sound  is  heard  excepting  the  most  gentle  touches  of 
the  samisens   and  kotos,    and   an   occasional   cry  of    "  Kimi-tayu "   or 
i*  Jnahachi " — the   names   of  the   performers,    from   some  irrepressible 
■nthnsiast  in  the  body  of  the  house.     Now  is  our  opportunity  for  minute 
pspectiou.     The  characters  represented  are  feminine,  but  the  imperson- 
Mors  are  men,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Japan.     As  far  as  appearance 
Boes,  the  disguise  presents  few  difliculties ;   for  it  is  the  custom  of  all 
Bomen  of  position  to  powder  their  faces  and  necks  in  such  profusion  as  to 
^Bb  the  imitation  of  the  artificial  complexion  an  extremely  easy  matter. 
HRftin  prescribed  touches  of  pink  paint  still  further  facilitate  the  masking 
bf  the  countenance,  and  the  hair,  of  course,  is  counterfeited  without 
Irouble.     It  is  in  the  movement  of  the  body  and  the  management  of  the 
Dress  that  the  cleverness  of  the  actor  is  shown  ;  and  in  these  details  the 
poaplo  before  as  are  nndoubtedly  accomphshed  experts.     Excepting  their 
lallness — and  even  this  is  not  excessive — there  is  nothing  about  them  to 
D«tray  their  real  sex  to  the  roost  penetrating  observation,     Evety  trace  of 
^■Knlinv  angularity  and  stillness  has  been  banished  from  their  frames. 
Bn  these  characteristics,  which  ore  aftemards  more  curiously  studied,  do 
Bot  at   first  strike  us  with  so  much  surprise  as  the  splendour  of  their 
kppar^l.   Dresses  more  costly  may  sometimes  bo  seen  in  Western  theatres, 
pnt  none  at  once  so  rich  in  material,  so  vivid  in  colour,  and  so  perfectly 
Lutefa]   and   harmonious  in  their  extraordinary  brilliancy.      The  chief 
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materials  are  silk  and  velvet  of  the  finest  Japanese  quality, — whicli  means 
the  finest  quality  in  the  world, — overwrought  with  fanciful  embroidery, 
and  glittering  with  crystals  and  polished  metals.  The  two  costumes  axe 
at  first  precisely  alike  in  form,  but  so  contrived  in  colour  that  one  seems 
a  blaze  of  gold,  the  other  a  glare  of  silver.  The  head  of  each  actor  ia 
covered  with  a  tall  shining  hat,  from  which  a  fringe  of  bullion  falls, 
entirely  concealing  the  hair.  The  throat  and  shoulders  are  swathed  with 
glittering  scarfs.  A  long  robe,  with  sleeves  of  inordinate  length,  is  lightly 
bound  around  the  figure,  closing  in  at  the  ankles,  and  suddenly  expanding 
about  the  feet  like  an  inverted  lotus-loaf.  The  waist  is  encircled  by  the 
broad  Japanese  cestus,  or  obi,  heaWly  knotted  at  the  back,  in  which  are 
sheathed  innocuous  weapons  and  ornaments  of  various  design.  The  com- 
binations of  colour,  and  the  effects  produced  by  them,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  describe  ;  there  is  no  proximate  standard  of  previous  recollec- 
tion to  measure  them  by.  Moreover,  one  dress  alone  is  not  held  sufficient 
for  the  occasion.  A  few  stately  gestures,  and  the  hats  and  outer  garments 
are  thrown  aside,  disclosing  a  second  and  totally  different  attire,  in  no 
respect  less  strikbg  than  the  first.  And,  presently,  after  a  haughty  sweep 
around  the  stage,  a  third  is  unveiled,  the  most  superb  of  all.  The  bodies 
of  the  two  comedians  are  now  cleared  for  action,  and  a  dignified  dance 
begins.  I  say  a  dance,  although  it  exhibits  little  of  the  activity  which  the 
word  implies  with  us.  In  the  feminine  chorcgraphy  of  Japan  there  is  no 
saltatory  motion.  The  men  are  marvels  of  vivacity,  bat  the  women  are 
always  comparatively  calm  and  snbducd.  Their  feet  do  not  appear  to  be 
lifted  from  the  ground.  They  glide  from  spot  to  spot,  with  bodies 
rhythmicolly  vibrating  and  arms  seductively  swaying,  pausing  now  and 
again  iu  postures  of  approved  Oriental  coquetry,  to  beckon  with  a  fan-fiirt 
or  lure  with  a  smUc.  But  of  animated  action  there  is  very  little,  and 
here  this  morning,  less  than  usual,  siuce  the  purpose  of  the  performance 
is  grave  and  austere,  rather  than  jubilant  and  mirth-inspiriug.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  full  of  grace,  and  is  impressive  from  the  elaborate  precision  with 
which  the  movements  of  the  two  dancers  are  blended  ;  and  we  willingly 
join  in  the  acclamations  which  ring  through  the  house,  as,  after  a  final 
swoop  and  flourish  of  prodigious  expanse,  they  dart  beneath  the  bongiog 
curtains  of  the  pavilions,  and  vanish  from  public  sight. 

Now,  amid  the  bustle  which  ensues — hum  of  conversation,  cri«a  of 
refreshment-sellers,  and  rattle  of  machinery  upon  the  Btngo,  w,  ur 

programmes  for  what  is  to  follow.     Dmnhitliu   Chmjama  is  J. 

Bitmbuku  Chanama  is  a  typical  dramatic  subject  in  Japan,  Rod  (faftU 
therefore  bo  explained.  The  literature  of  the  country  Is  full  of  fandfal 
legends  and  fables,  some  apparently  derived  from  foreign  soorces,  a&d 
arbitrarily  adapted  to  Japanese  traditions,  some  cxclusivoly  natiooal, 
and  illustrativd  of  cnch  crude  mythology  aa  here  exists.  In  the  latter,  tfatt 
grotesque  ideals  of  the  fux,  tho  badger,  or  some  other  mysteriously  ODdowoil 
animal   '"  '    iw.      They  arc  very  oM  i4 

always  I  liar.     Every    child    is    i.\  of 
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Etbem,  since  Ihoy  are  circulated  profusely,  in  neat  little  pamphlets,  drolly 
rat«(l,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  about  a  dozen  for  a  halfpenny.  Theatrical 
of  these  talcs  form  about  half  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Yedo  play- 

bonses.  As  we  shall  by  and  by  discover,  the  dramatizations  do  not 
[strictly  follow  the  course  of  the  original  fables  ;  but  such  divergencies  of 
[this  sort  have  always  been  the  inalienable  privilege  of  play- writers,  from 
[fihakspearo  down  to  the  lowest.  Among  them  all,  Diirnhnku  Chmjaiiut 
\  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  frequently  represented.  Why  this  is  so 
I  nobody  can  satisfactorily  explain,  for  it  is  only  of  average  merit,  and,  as  a 

mere  narrative,  has  very  little  romantic,  or  even  human,  interest  about  it. 

But  since  it  possesses  a  certain  prominence,  both  as  a  favourite  nursery 
[fiction  and  an  accepted  theatrical  theme,  a  double  purpose  may  be  served 

by  offering  first  a  literal  translation,  and   afterwards   showing  in  what 

manner  it   has   been   thought  judicious    to   rearrange    it   for  dramatic 

treatment. 

BuMBPKU  CiiAOAMA ;   OB,  TtTE  Buhblino  Teapot.* 

"  Oxer,  upon  a  time,  it  is  said,  there  lived  a  very  old  badger  in  the 
temple  known  as  Moriu-ji,  where  there  was  also  an  iron  teapot,  called 
Bumbuku  Chagama,  which  was  a  precious  thing  in  that  sacred  place.  One 
day,  when  tlie  chief  priest,  who  was  fond  of  tea,  and  who  kept  the  pot 
always  hanging  in  his  own  sitting-room,  was  about  taking  it  as  usual  to 
make  tea  for  drinking,  a  tail  came  out  of  it.  He  was  startled,  and  called 
together  all  the  little  bourges.  his  pupils,  that  they  might  behold  the 
apparition.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  mischievous  work  of  a  fox  or  badger, 
and  being  resolved  to  ascertain  its  real  character,  they  made  due 
preparations.  Some  of  them  tied  handkerchiefs  about  their  heads,  and 
some  stripped  their  coals  off  the  shoulders,!  and  armed  themselves  with 
sticks  and  bits  of  fire-wood.  But  when  they  were  about  to  beat  the  vessel 
down,  M-ings  came  out  of  it,  and,  as  it  flew  about  from  one  side  to  another, 
like  a  dragon-fly,  while  they  pursued  it,  they  could  neither  strike  nor 
secure  it.  Finally,  however,  having  closed  all  the  windows  and  sliding- 
doors,  after  hunting  it  vigorously  from  one  comer  to  another,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  confining  it  within  a  small  space,  and  presently  in  capturing  it. 


I 


It  is  oxlrcmcly  ilivcrting  to  Krnl  the  litoriiti  of  Japan  at  loggerheads  about  the 
I  ctymoInK)'  of  thio  title,  nnd  to  learn  that  the  result  of  their  inquiries  is  very  much  like 
[ihnt  which  (ullowcd  the  iiivcstigntionK  of  llie  discoverer  of  "  Bill  Stumps  his  mark." 
JThc  Kcholan  hnvc  held  timt  IJnmbnku  is  a  compouud,  the  first  syllable  of  which, 
[Bun  (hero  »oft<'ncd  nit.ii  Bum)  signifiei  Icartiing,  and  the  second,  Fuku  (or  Buku), 
iMrallU.  Ther«  is  no  question  about  Oiagaraa,  which  means  teapot.  Autiquaricj 
l^csiro  tlijit  the  name  should  tlius  tw  equivalent  to  "  The  Accomplished  and  I'rospcrity- 
llwatowing  T»'»p»it,"  nud  the  (.'hincso  characters  which  they  opply  to  it  have  this 
lintorpretatlon.  But  it  appears  that  iu  the  province  of  Sendai,  where  Moriu-ji  and 
ttho  wonderful  (mt  stilt  exist,  the  word  liambukn  is  currently  nged  in  simple  iniila- 
liiMi  of  a  bubbling  or  gurgling  sound,  Bud  may  \ks  indifiiircntly  applied  tu  boiling 
water,  running  streams,  or  the  niviital  processes  of  over-fanciful  philulogisu. 

Cuitomar}-  preparatioDS  of  labouring-men  for  any  arduous  toil. 
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"  While  they  were  varionsly  consnltiDg  what  they  shonld  do  vrith  It,  a 
low  merchant,  whoBO  business  it  was  to  collect  and  sell  wastc-p«per, 
entered  opportunely,  and  they  showed  him  the  teapot,  with  the  view  of 
disposing  of  it  to  him,  if  poseihle.  He,  observing  their  eagerness,  ofii;red 
for  it  a  much  lower  price  than  it  was  worth  ;  but  as  it  waa  now  considered 
a  monstrous  thing  in  the  temple,  they  allowed  him  to  have  it,  even  at  the 
nnfair  valuation.  Greatly  rejoiced,  he  took  it  and  hastily  carried  it  away, 
and  reached  his  homo  well  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  looking  forward  to  a 
handsome  profit  the  next  day,  when  ho  hoped  to  sell  it  to  some  lover  of 
tea-drinking. 

"  Night  came  on,  and  ho  laid  himself  down  upon  his  cnshions  to  rest, 
and,  covering  himself  with  blankets,  slept  soundly. 

"  But  at  a  late  hour,  toward  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  teapot  onoe 
more  changed  itself  into  the  form  of  a  badger,  and  came  ont  from  the 
waste-paper  basket  in  which  it  had  been  placed.  The  merchant  was 
aroused  by  the  noise,  and  caught  the  teapot  while  it  was  in  flight ;  and, 
by  treating  it  kindly,  gained  its  confidence  and  affection.  In  the  course  of 
time,  moreover,  it  became  so  docile  that  he  was  able  to  teach  it  rope- 
dancing  and  various  other  accomplishments. 

"  The  report  soon  spread  that  Bnmbuku  Cbagama  bad  learned  to 
dance,  and  the  merchant  was  invited  to  various  great  and  small  provinces, 
where,  also,  he  was  summoned  to  exhibit  the  marvel  before  the  daimios, 
who  bestowed  upon  him  large  gifts  of  gold  and  silver.  In  course  of  time 
he  reflected  that  it  was  only  through  the  teapot,  which  he  had  bought  so 
cheap,  that  ho  had  become  prosperous,  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  return 
it  again,  with  some  compensation,  to  the  temple.  He  therefore  carri-  '  '' 
thither,  and  telling  the  chief  priest  the  story  of  all  his  good  fo. : 
offered  to  restore  it,  together  with  one-half  of  the  money  he  had  gained. 

"  The  priest,  well  pleased  with  his  gratitude  and  generosity,  consente 
to  receive  the  gifts.  The  badger  was  made  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the 
temple,  and  the  name  of  Bombuku  Cbagama  has  remained  famous  in 
Morin-ji  to  the  present  day,  and  will  bo  held  in  remembrsace  until  the 
latest  ages  as  a  legend  of  ancient  times." 


That  is  the  whole  story,  as  it  stands  in  popular  literatore.     How  il 
has  been  amplified  and  adorned  for  the  stage,  wo  shall  now  see. 

As  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  we  faintly  discern  the  interior  of  a 
priest's  apartment  in  the  temple.  The  existence  of  an  outer  wall  toward 
the  spectators  is  of  course  left  to  the  imagination,  but  a  door  h  outlined, 
by  which  the  room  conmninicates  with  a  garden,  the  shrubbery  in  which 
is  thickly  laden  with  snow.  It  is  n  stormy  night,  and  the  effect  of  gloom 
is  Bugmontcd  by  the  closing  of  most  of  the  large  windows  in  the  roof  <if 
the  theatre.  The  wind  moans,  and  the  branches  of  the  nithcnd  trcM 
rustle  uneasily.  Upon  the  mats  within,  the  chief  prieet  sita  oar  kne 
'  beside  his  hihachi  (fire-bowl),  reading  by  the  dim  light  of  a  Urr.i  mi 
lantern.    The  iron  teapot  hangs  upon  the  inner  wall.    Tho  v 
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|fpo*c  of  this  interior  cootrasts  keenly  with  the  reetlees  discomfort  of  the 
ceue  natside. 

Eatcrincr  by  one  of  the  msles,  a  hnntsman  adyances,  clothed  in  furs, 
lick  on  his  shoulder  and  his  game-b«g  on  his  thigh.  In 
Ills  the  hard  fortnne  of  the  day.  Tho  falling  snow  has 
ttingnishod  his  faso  when  he  most  needed  it.  His  fingers,  cramped  bj 
^nst,  have  foiled  him  at  tho  moment  of  firuig.  He  has  lost  his  nsaal 
Steadiness  upon  the  slippery  ground,  and  missed  his  aim  repeatedly.  He 
wearj',  cold,  and  hiingry.  All  this  is  admirably  told  in  silent  action. 
Suddenly  be  discovers  Uie  light  in  the  temple.  He  runs  and  asks  admis- 
ion.  The  old  priest  receives  him  hospitably,  listens  with  interest  to  the 
Silo  of  his  misadventures,  brings  him  cushions  from  behind  n  screen,  and 
oes  ont  in  search  of  food,  leaving  directions  for  the  huntsman  to  preparo 
3t-water  in  the  teapot. 
The  gratified  guest  takes  the  lingo  vessel  from  its  hook,  and  hangs  ii 
(ver  tho  hibachi.  A  terrible  shock  awaits  him.  No  sooner  is  the  influence 
'  the  fire  felt  upon  it  than  it  opens  in  front,  and  a  grinning  badger's  head 
rotrudcs.  Ho  recoils,  awc-strickeu  and  speechless,  and  while  he  glares 
ponthe  apparition,  it  changes  to  a  human  countenance, — that  of  a  young 
nd  comely  woman.  He  springs  toward  it,  bat  at  that  instant  the  priest 
Btnms,  and  the  teapot  resumes  its  ordinary  shape. 

Trembling  with  excitement,  the  huntsman  hurriedly  tells  the  mar- 
^llou8  story  of  what  has  happened.  Tho  priest  attempts  to  pacify  him, 
Btimating  that  his  brain  is  disturbed  by  hunger  and  exhaustion.  The 
aan  protests,  but  the  priest  is  unconvinced.  His  scepticism,  how- 
'  is  speedily  overthro^rn.  He  approaches  the  teapot  to  throw  in  the 
rant  herb,  when  lo  1  it  vanishes,  and  in  its  place  stands  a  blooming 
iden,  all  agitation  and  timidity,  shrinking  with  sensitiveness  and 
[)wering  with  confusion.  Tho  priest  and  huntsman,  though  greatly  per- 
Blesed,  are  dazzled  by  her  charms,  and  endeavour  to  reassure  her;  and 
be,  coy  and  reluctant  for  a  while,  consents  at  last  to  be  comforted.  We 
bservo  that  she  resolutely  keeps  her  face  towiwd  her  entertainers  ;  but 
she  turns  her  back  in  oar  direction,  wc,  tho  audience,  discover  that 
eautifol  young  lady  has  a  bnshy  tail.  This  piece  of  caudal  confi- 
ia  intended  to  let  ns  into  the  secret  that,  in  spite  of  seductive 
Bces,  the  fair  visitor  is  in  reality  an  imp  of  mischief,  and  still  ft 
,  bottom.  But  the  two  ■Nietims  are  completely  deluded.*  The 
lest  again  retires,  to  fetch  other  refreshment,  especially  suited  to  tho 
tlieate  taste  of  his  new  guest.  The  huntsman  and  the  beanty  being 
itft  alone,  flirtation  ensues.  From  flirtation  the  transition  is  rapid  to 
llerior  consequences,  and  a  succession  of  scenes  is  enacted,  almost  as 
Ddescribable  as  some  of  those  in  Offenbach's  i.ierohteiu  or  Genevievt, 
The  priest,  returning,  flutters,  rages,  writhes  with  jealousy.     He  is  guilty 


Thii  trick  of  badptrs  «iid  foxes  turning  iJicmselTC.'!  into  women  to  mislead  wf«k 
kortala  u  frequent  in  Jnpaoese  fable. 
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of  a  meanness  alike  unbecoming  to  bis  cbaracter  as  a  bost  and  as  a 
disciple  of  Bndda.  He  peeps  tbrougb  a  crevice  in  tbe  screen.  What  be 
difcoTers,  or  tbinks  be  discovers,  may  be  imagined  from  tbe  fad  that,  on 
tbe  reappearance  of  tbe  mysterions  stranger,  be  essays  tbe  military 
manoeuvre  of  flanking  ber,  and  cutting  off  ber  rear.  Sbe  is  adroit  and 
agile,  but  tbe  priest,  tbougb  aged,  is  animated  by  a  triple  energy.  He  is 
consumed  by  curiosity,  bis  moral  senses  are  sbocked,  and  tbe  fiend  of 
jealousy  urges  bim  on.  lloreover,  tbe  lady  is  so  eagerly  faced  by  the 
huntsman  that  sbe  bns  little  opportunity  for  afterthought.  The  priest  at 
length  finds  bis  opportunity,  and  seizes  it.  He  seizes,  also,  tbe  betraying 
member — the  tell-tail.  Then  bis  eyes  are  fully  opened.  The  disguise 
falls,  and  we  behold  no  longer  a  woman,  but  a  badger  naodorned,  on 
unpalliated  ground-hog,  an  ursm  melfs,  unmitigated  and  undissoinbled. 
With  tbe  huntsman,  however,  tbe  illusion  is  prolonged.  He  has  still 
faith  in  the  feminine  fraud  ;  and  while  the  priest  is  now  chasing  a  fonr- 
footed  fact  with  a  bushy  tail,  ho  is  pursuing  a  frolicsome  phantom  of  bis 
own  species,  with  bright  eyes,  soft  lips,  and  a  dainty  artificial  complexion. 
The  ardour  of  the  priest  at  length  prevails.  The  badger,  incapable  of 
hmger  maintaining  its  double  identity,  leap.s  once  more  into  the  teapot, 
which  is  grasped  by  the  priest  and  hurled  from  tbe  window.  The  hunts- 
man, with  a  wnil  of  despair,  flings  himself  after  it,  and  the  benevolent 
Buddist,  resolved  to  prosecute  his  good  work  to  tbe  end,  also  cUmber^ 
laboriously  forth,  uttering  cries  of  remonstrance  and  warning. 

The  scene  slowly  changes  to  a  cemetery.  Dusky  grave-stones 
rimed  with  frost,  and  ifjn^s  falui  are  flitting  from  mound  to  mound, 
teapot  Ues  upon  the  ground,  as  empty  and  desolate  as  tbe  rest  of  the 
picture.  It  is  evident  that  the  badger  has  escaped.  The  huntsman  mns 
in,  lookbg  from  side  to  side,  peering  behind  monuments,  and  listening 
acutely  for  his  lost  treasure.  He  espies  it.  It  is  there,  half-bidden 
behind  a  bush.  As  it  moves  swiftly  away,  be  follows  it.  Tbe  priest 
appears,  catches  sight  of  the  retreating  forms,  and  starts  again  in  pursuit. 
We  may  judge  that  he  intercepts  the  fugitives,  for  ho  soon  returns,  driving 
the  badger  before  him,  and  belabouring  it  with  his  laulem-stick.  Thg 
chase  is  long  continued,  tbe  sprite  always  showing  itself  iu  bnmoa  foe 
when  the  huntsman  is  near,  and  resuming  its  natural  shape 
approached  by  the  priest.  Before  long  other  badgers  join  the  fray,  kbA 
for  a  while  we  have  a  wild  hunt  of  the  Freixehniz  order — a  sort  of  Oriental 
^Yalpurgis  witch-dance.  But  nothing  can  elude  tbe  pcrsisteDca  of  the 
priest.  Harassed  and  worn-out,  the  original  badger  once  maro  scdd 
refuge  in  the  teapot.  Tbe  priest,  with  tbe  fragment  of  a  tombstoo«, 
shatters  the  roc<<ptaclo  to  atoms.  As  it  breaks,  some  mTstcrii>a8  s|miQ 
RL'ctna  to  be  broken  with  it.  Tbe  obnoxious  animtli*  : 
gravcstoDcs  full,  and  reveal  flowers  and  pleasant  ;' 
The  churchyard  is  transformed  into  a  smiling  ganlcii,  unJ  to  th«  i 
stands  lovely  woman,  this  time  without  a  tail,  m  we  ii: 
|p«rc«iTii,  released  from  ber  ouchantmcnt,  and  ready  to  re  ' 
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He  capers  with  glee,  the  priest  beams  bcnignantly  upon  them,  and  all 
ends  as  it  sliould  end — abruptly,  but  happily. 

Tliis  may  servo  as  a  fair  description  of  the  average  Japanese  drama. 

)f  course  the  supernatural  element  does  not  prevail  in  all,  but  it  is  very 

fr«qnontlj  employed  and  is  always  heartily  welcomed.     We  find,  as  the 

^■piorning  goes  on,  that  lively  comedies,  and  plays  of  the  class  which  we 

^Kull  "domestic,"  are  common;  and  historic  episodes  of  poUtical  intrigae 

^Bmd  warlike  nehievemenl  are  particularly  favoured, — almost  as  much  so  as 

^■tbe  fables.     One  of  the  most  agreeable  to  ns — perhaps  from  the  fact  that 

wo  recognize  in  it  an  old  acquaintance — is  a  pure  fairy  romance,  called 

Mnmotaro,  tlio  story  of  which  is  a  simple  modification  of  our  Fair  Oim 

mill  the  GohUn  Lock*,  the  three  friendly  animals  being  in  this  case  a 

pheasant,  a  monkey,  and  a  dog.     In  all  of  them  there  is  much  to  enjoy, 

Romelhiug  to  admire,  and  a  little  to  laugh  at.     The    acting  has  more 

merit  and  fewer  fiiults  than  we  could  have  expected.     In  the  portrayal 

of  violent  emotions,  of  pride,  terror,  or  rage,  these  histrions  could  not 

^_be  anywhere   surpassed.      Their  truthfulness  never  wavers,  and,  as  a 

^Hrifling  commentary,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  during  a  certain  ghost- 

^Kcene  a  party  of  children  in  the  audience  are  so  infected  with  the  assumed 

^Bright  of  one  of  the  actors  that  they  jump  from  their  seats  and  scamper 

oat  of  tbe  bouse  in  dismay.     What  is  more,  the  actor  in  this  scene, 

having  fallen  to  the  ground  in  an  ogony  of  alarm,  ond  being  obliged  to 

make  his  exit  at  tbe  moment,  literally  writhes  himself  along  the  aisle  and 

H  nut  of  sight  in  a  series  of  convulsive  throes,  without  once  disturbing  the 

^ullnsion.     He  is  upon  the  dangerous  line  of  the  ridiculous  all  tbe  way,  but 

^Bie  never  oversteps  it.     In  the  gentler  passions,  however,  they  are  less 

^Peuccessfnl,  and  we,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  any  serious  love- 

^Liuaking.  when  we  know  that  both  the  parties  to  it  are  of  the  stouter  sex. 

^BtVe  ficoff  at  sentiment  where  we  spy  a  beard  under  the  muffler.     But  in 

^Bighter  comedy,  or  farce,  this  is  a  matter  of  less  importance.     And,  truly, 

^Kfhe  fellows  arc  astonishingly  clever  in  their  feminine  airs  and  graces.     As 

^Mre  saw  before,  the  mimicry  of  personal  appearance  is  perfect  enough ; 

^But  an  insurmountable  difficulty  lies  in  the  voice.     Tho  Japanese  actors 

^H|o  not  attempt,  like  tho  Chinese,  to  speak  in  a  strained  falsetto,  but 

^Hnaintnin  their  natural  tones  ;  and  in  this  they  are  judicious,  for,  although 

^Bhey  may  not  reproduce  the  real  softness  of  womanly  utterance,  they  at 

^Beast  avoid  downright   absurdity,  which  the  Chinese  never  do.      I  am 

^■prepared  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the   Japanese  comedians,  as 

^Blnstrntors  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  their  countrymen,  are  on  a 

^Hercl  witli  tliose  of  any  Western  nation.     There  is  proof  of  close  study 

^Knd  of  genuine  culture  in  all  their  performances,  and  their  most  obvious 

^Hrror  is  not  strictly  a  defect  of  art,  but  a  defiance  of  nature. 

^H      The  curtain  having  closed  upon  a  particularly  thrilling  climax  of  blood- 

^HfrSB  carnage  and  animated  ilealh,  our  good-natured  assistant-manager,  or 

^H|omcthing,  who  has  hovered  protectiu)^ly  about  ns  all  day,  comes  again  to 

^Bhc  door  of  our  box,  and  tolls  us,  in  a  whi£poi,tha>\.lV\cm\,^TN^\)%lQ>T%'0&«^ 
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next  performance  will  be  long,  and  that,  if  we  like,  wc  may  nccompanj  bim 
upon  a  short  visit  behind  the  scenes.  This  is  indeed  a  privilege.  We 
follow  with  alacrity,  and  soon  find  onrselves  in  the  midst  of  that  familiar 
confusion  and  disorder  which,  I  suppose,  must  always  be  the  same  where- 
ever  the  tlicatre  flonrishes.  One  tonch  of  the  coulisses  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  Carpenters  are  rushing  about,  balancing  heavy  "  flats  " 
against  the  air,  propei-ly-men  are  gathering  together  and  redistributing 
their  stores,  and  the  stage-director  is  dancing  diabolically  urouud,  execntliiig 
everj'thing,  and  generally  deporting  himself  with  the  fury  and  ferocity 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  necessary  to  keep  the  drama  from  going  to 
the  dogs.  Are  we  really  in  Japan  ?  Why,  this  might  be  an  entr'acte  in 
any  Metropolitan  theatre  where  pare  English  is  supposed  to  bo  spoken. 
There  is  a  degree  of  politeness  here,  amid  all  the  hurry,  which  might  else- 
where be  thought  to  conflict  with  high  art ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  w*, 
who  have  penetrated  these  mysteries  in  many  climes,  are  entirely  ot  hsme. 
Our  conductor  insists  upon  leading  us  npstairs,  downstairs  aud  into  the 
actors'  chambers,  assuring  us  that  we  shall  not  intrude,  but,  as  strangers, 
will  be  perfectly  welcome.  We  are  shown  the  windlass  bj-  which  the  sto^e 
is  turned,  the  contrivances  for  wind -whistling  and  rain-pattering,  the  paint 
and  property  rooms,  and  are  finally  introduced  to  the  presence  o(  the 
principal  players,  all  of  whom,  assisted  by  their  dressers,  are  arraying 
themselves  for  the  coming  representations.  They  receive  us  verj*  plea- 
santly, but  are  too  busy  to  talk,  as  we  weU  understand,  and  so  after  • 
formal  salutation,  we  speedily  leave  them.  One  gentleman,  however, 
gorgeously  clad  in  nothing  but  paint,  whoso  preparations  are  quite  com- 
pleted, constitutes  himself  our  companion  from  this  point,  and  directs  our 
attention  to  a  number  of  interesting  details.  We  remark  that  we  have  not 
yet  witnessed  any  of  his  acting,  but  that,  in  compensation,  we  shall  sea  a 
great  deal  of  him  when  he  does  appear ;  referring,  mildly,  to  his  naked- 
ness. He  is  pleased  to  catch  the  subtle  hamoar  of  our  jest,  and  he 
explains  that  he  is  to  personate  a  "beto,"  or  groom — one  of  a  cla99  which 
is  distingoishcd  all  over  Japan  by  profuse  and  elaborate  tattooing  ;  and 
that  he  has  been  all  day  in  the  hands  of  a  painter,  who,  as  we  8oe,  has 
cleverly  imitated  the  permanent  decorations  of  the  ostler  tribe  In 
order  to  properly  qualify  himself  as  a  "  beto,"  be  bus  relinqniahod  some 
of  his  best  parts  to  other  players.  Is  not  this  real  devotion  ?  Could 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  tragedian  who,  in  Othello,  blacked  himself  all  over, 
be  carried  to  a  higher  pilch  ? 

The  Boonds  of  the  samisens  warn  us  away,  and  we  retam  to  oar  boa 
to  find  the  stage  cleared  for  a  species  of  ballet.     Nui'  '  "  w 

one  another,  some  very  merry,  some  more  subdued.  v 

grave  as  that  which  opened  the  events  of  the   day.     i'  » 

freely  into  this  performance.  There  is  a  fan  dance,  in  w....  ^  ...-.  •■  ...ii- 
present  toy  is  put  to  more  coqnettish  nses  than  ev«r  a  Ili>iuna  dreamvd 
of.     There  is  a   f!  dunce,  the  in  -  iif  iiludi. 

bcth's  dapper,  nr-  mind,  bnl  tn  gQSVailtr< 
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prute  geetioal&tion.  A  favourite  game  'vnlh  an  elastio  ball  is  worked 
into  a  dance,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  vith  what  mock  energy  the  sup- 
posed ladies  compote  for  the  possession  of  the  plaything — which  does  not 
exist — and,  having  obtained  the  airy  nothing,  how  each  one  in  a  stooping 
Hfstnre  chases  it  about,  withholding  il  to  the  laHt  possible  moment  from 
Bbcr  claimants.  There  are  plenty  of  dances  by  men  as  well,  and  they 
Boplj  supply  all  that  the  women  lack  in  activity.  They  have  their  own 
^BTiltlccock  gome,  and  the  violent  struggles  they  depict,  the  collisions 
Bid  overthrows,  the  mortification  at  missing  a  stroke,  and  the  elation 
HboD  especially  successful,  are  irresistibly  ludicrous,  particularly  as  there 
H«  no  sbitttlccock  and  battledore  all  the  while.  In  the  same  way  they  go 
Brough  the  movements  of  the  butterfly  tricks,  of  a  certain  dexterous  feat 
^Bth  a  looped  handkerchief,  and  of  vaultmg  exorcises,  the  material  fabrics 
^■ing  eqnally  baseless  in  every  case.  Towards  the  end  of  this  dirertiso- 
Hent  an  "  umbrella  dance  "  is  introduced,  fall  of  ingenious  developments 
^Bd  strange  surprises.  The  umbrella  dances  which  we  have  seen  at  home 
He  stupid  bores.  Here  the  instrument  is  so  contrived  that,  although 
^ncn  shut  it  is  quite  ordinary  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  with  no 
Hpoiuts  that  any  other  umbrella  might  not  have,"  when  opened,  it 
Hsames,  at  the  vd\l  of  the  holder,  a  dozen  different  shapes,  colours,  and 
Hmensions.  The  various  combinations  ore  thus  made  to  resemble  a 
Biliiont  pyrotechnic  display.  And  the  variety  of  nses  to  which  they 
Ho  put  I  Half-closed,  they  are  worn  as  high-peaked  hats.  With  the 
^■ndles  bent  they  are  disposed  upon  the  stage  to  imitate  beds  of  flowers, 
Huong  which  the  dancers  promenade.  Rolled  edgewise  over  the  ground. 
Hey  become  the  wheels  of  a  harlequin  coach,  in  which  the  qneen  of  the 
Hiltet  seems  to  ride.  We  really  have  seen  nothing  like  it  on  any  of  the 
Hntineuts.  Tlie  closing  dance  is  not  no  entirely  foreign  in  character. 
^Die  women  still  retain  their  gentle  stjiteliness,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
Hdq  it  is  a  kind  of  raging  cancan,  worthy  of  tlio  habitues  of  the  Mabille, 
^t  even  their  coarser  caricaturists,  those  Bedouins  of  the  stage  who, 
Hisexcd  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  figure  in  New  York  burlesques. 
■  The  oftenioou  programme  presents  very  little  that  is  new.  We  have 
Htother  historical  sketch ;  a  ghost-story,  in  which  a  dreadful  cat  first  os  n 
^■Mwiui  destroys,  and  afterwards  as  an  animal  devours,  an  entire  family ; 
^^Htedy,  not  long  but  exti-emely  broad,  and  a  second  ballet.  As  twilight 
Hpproacfaes,  and  we  are  preparing  to  leave,  wo  are  exhorted  to  wait  yet  a 
R^tle,  and  witness  what  the  French  call  a  Solennit(', — a  first  represcnta- 
Hpn,  and  by  candle-light,  which  latter  condition  is  most  unusual.  Of 
^ftarso  we  consent  to  remain.  Just  before  the  termination  of  the  ballet,  a 
^krico  well  known  in  our  theatres  is  practised.  iVn  actor,  dressed  simply 
^^HeitiKen,  rises  from  among  the  audience,  and,  attracting  attention  by 
HRFftnd  eccentric  gestures,  makes  his  way  to  the  stage,  having  reached 
^Hiich  he  changes  his  tone,  and  announces  that  his  purpose  was  only  to 
R  iiblic  ear  and  give  information  of  the  novelty  in  store  which  is 

ki  'vn  in  the  bills.     Everybody  had  risen  to  depart,  bwt.wo'*  tisex^- 
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body  sits  down  Again,  and  immediately  after,  we  see,  throngU  the  increasing 
darkness,  an  immense  number  of  people  pouring  in  from  the  street,  who 
rapidly  fill  every  comer  of  the  house.  It  appears  that  on  the  occasion  of 
a  first  performance,  which  always  takes  place  at  the  close  of  a  day,  the 
theatre  is  thrown  open  and  any  person  may  enter  gratnitonsly.  This  is 
undoubtedly  intended  to  accomplish  what  at  home  is  done  by  the  news- 
papers. If  a  piece  is  well  received,  the  favourable  report  of  1,000 
individuals  is  a  good  advertisement,  and,  indeed,  is  almost  the  only  kind 
of  public  announcement  possible  in  this  place.  As  we  have  sometimes 
remarked  in  other  communities,  those  free  comers  are  the  most  exigent  of 
aO  auditors.  While  others  are  patient  and  calm,  they  immediately  begin 
a  series  of  clappings,  poundings  and  cat-calls  that  carry  us  back  in 
imagination  to  Dniry  Lane  on  Boxing  Night  or  the  Bowery  in  a  bad 
temper.  Before  the  stage  arrangements  are  ready,  twilight  has  deepened 
into  dusk ;  and  to  dispel  all  doubt  about  the  growing  darkness,  a  number 
of  attendants  proceed  to  render  it  visible  by  planting  six  dim  candles  along 
the  line  which  with  ns  is  occupied  by  foot-lights.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
what  the  emendator  of  I'aradifte  Ix>st  calls  "  transpicuous  gloom."  When 
the  curtain  is  drawn,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  distingnisb  any  object,  and 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  we  shall  not  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
colloquy  and  imagine  the  acliuu.  But  we  have  not  yet  fathomed  the 
resources  of  the  establishment.  As  the  two  actors  who  first  take  part  in 
the  new  piece  approach  by  the  aisle,  we  see  hovering  before  them  a  couple 
of  Will-o'-the-wisp-liko  lij^hts  fastened  to  the  ends  of  long  rods,  and 
carried  by  a  pair  of  the  dark  attendants  before  mentioned.  \Miencvcr  a 
new  performer  appears  upon  the  ecenc  he  is  preceded  and  made  partially 
distinguishable  by  one  of  these,  and  when  half-a- dozen  are  grouped 
together,  the  picture  becomes  weird  and  grotesque  beyond  description. 
This  is  so  far  outside  the  limits  of  possible  Ulasion  that  wo  coaso  to  regard 
the  representation  as  anything  but  a  curious  experiment,  nnd  even  thus  con- 
sidered, it  soon  fails  to  be  amusing.  The  mass  of  the  spectators,  however, 
enjoy  it  amazingly,  and  are  quite  indifferent  to  the  abnormal  and  in- 
completo  method  of  illumination.  They  follow  the  jduy — a  short  force — 
with  keen  intentncss,  shake  the  edifice  with  laughter  over  its  comic 
incidents,  and  break  out  in  a  frenzy  of  applause  at  the  close,  which  grvos 
the  actors  ample  assurance  of  a  new  success.  The  long  thcatrieal  day  is 
at  an  end.  Lights  are  extinguished,  and,  with  2,000  othera,  vo  blindly 
grope  our  way  through  intricate  corridors  and  down  precipitous  staireaaen, 
and  emerge  with  a  sense  of  relief  into  the  lively  and  well-lighted  BttML 
The  last  half-hour,  certainly,  has  been  a  little  oppressive  ;  f>ir  Ih*  rest — I 
have  my  own  conviction,  as  yon  may  suppose,  bat  one  opinion,  howrver 
sincere,  does  not  make  a  verdict.  May  I  have  yonra?  And  knowing 
mine,  do  yon  think  you  con  agree  with  me  ? 

E.  B.  nocsB.      I 
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(Lbf  ^.ast  ^asttr  of  an  (DIb  Panor-|]oitse. 

A   TKAKSILVANIAN   TALE. 
{Front  the  Hungamm  of  Paul  Oyolai.) 


HE  court-hoase  of  Alexis  Radnuthj 
was  well  known  all  along  the  course 
of  the  Little  KiIkulM.*  Properly 
■peaking  it  was  not  a  "  coort- 
honse,"  as  in  Transylvania  they 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  country 
residences  of  the  lesser  gentry.  Still 
less  conld  it  be  called  a  "  castle," 
which  name  is  only  applied  to  the 
old  fortresses  of  the  magnates, 
altered  and  adapted  to  the  reqaire- 
ments  of  a  more  peaceful  stats  of 
society,  or  to  chateaux  built  on  a 
grnnder  scale  than  ordinary.  The 
house  of  Radnothy  held  a  middle 
place  between  the  two  classes  of 
residences,  as  did  his  family,  which 
belonged  neither  to  the  class  of  their 
worships  the  sqaires,  nor  to  that  of 
their  lordships  the  magnates,  but 
occupied  that  rank  between  the  two  which,  in  Transylvania,  is  marked  by 
the  style  "  his  Grace. "t 

The  manor-honso  in  question  was  built  on  a  high  mound,  whence  it 
dominated  the  village,  and  cast  long  shadows  at  sunset  or  in  the  moonlight 
over  the  surface  of  the  river  in  which  its  image  was  mirrored.     It  was  a 
»rge  four-cornered  building  without  any  inner  court.     As  in  this  respect 
.differed  from  a  magnate's  "castle,"  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  dis- 
tinguished from  an  ordinary  "  court-house,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  adorned 

•  The  cciitml  jiortirjn  of  TranMlvania  is  drnincd  by  two  tribatariea  of  the  Muros, 
luiowu  rtijicctivcly  ns  Iho  Grcnt  and  Litllo  Ki'klfllrf, 

t  ilflli'iAri;;, — Till"  in  one  of   several  points   noticed  in  the  following  storj-.  in 
whifh  Tninsjlinnitt  differs  from  Hungary  |iroi)cr,  where  "his  Grace"  ranks  abo>-o 
'iip."    As  the  nutlior  addressed  himself  to  the  whole  Hnngariin  {inblic, 
are  always  notivvd  and  exploincd  iu  the  text. 
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with  four  tiirroted  bastions.  It  hnd  but  one  floor,*  but  its  rooms  were  s4 
lofty  that  it  almost  seemed  to  have  another  story.  Its  roof,  of  bro*d 
wooden  shingles,  strotchcd  itself  upward  willi  prodigal  caprice,  whilo  tho 
escutcheon,  carved  in  stone  upon  the  pediment,  of  immense  size,  and 
already  black  with  age,  scoffed  at  the  comparative  youth  of  tho  ash-trces 
which  had  guarded  the  house  for  u  hundred  years.  The  covered  terrace 
in  front  of  the  house  commanded  such  a  wide  prospect  that  its  owner 
might  easily  imagine  the  little  villages  scattered  along  the  volley  to  be  all 
dependent  upon  the  manor-house. 

The  court-yard  was  of  irregular  extent.  The  level  ground  on  the  top 
of  the  mound  formed  tho  upper  court,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  garJen 
that  stretched  right  down  to  the  winding  river.  To  the  side  of  the  booM 
was  attached  the  kitchen  building,  with  its  ever-smoking  chimney,  its 
covered  terrace  full  of  pickle-bottles,  and  its  door  of  lattice-work,  before 
which  the  stewardess,  otherwise  called  tho  housekeeper,  at  odco  the  con- 
troller, assistant,  and,  in  case  of  need,  substitute  of  the  cook,  continaally 
made  her  appearance,  now  complaining,  now  scolding,  as  if  on  her  were 
laid  the  whole  burden  of  the  household  affairs.  Ilere  Imrkrd,  or  sought 
for  bones,  the  great  wolf-dog,  called  Maros,  t  whom  the  sn ;  ■  farm- 

servant  had  thus  named  after  running  water,  in  order  that  .„.p.:t  never 
go  mad.  Here  there  hung,  on  a  wooden  framework,  a  bell  almost  large 
enough  to  serve  for  a  church  bell.  This  was  rung  punctually  three  times 
a  day, — at  twelve  to  call  to  dinner  tho  farm-servants  ;  at  one  Iba 
domestics ;  at  two  the  gentlefolk.  This  was  done  regularly  by  the  lame 
little  Miinyi,  a  poor  orphan  girl,  who  bad  to  look  after  the  poultry,  and 
especially  the  geese.  She  was  xery  fond  of  the  sound  of  the  bcil,  and 
would   have  kept  on  pulling  it  for  half  an  hour  t  i'  tho  angry 

housekeeper  had  not  called  out,  "  Wilt  thou  not  bn\ .    little  Crog ?  " 

Here  tho  mistress  of  tho  house  herself  would  come  omy  momtng  to  look 
round,  to  scold,  to  give  work  to  the  peasant- voi:  '    '       ;      'o  poor. 

Here  assembled  of  an  evening  tho  c'litr  of  the  1  rmaid, 

tho  valets,  the  hussar,  the  coachman,  and  the  gardener,  who  wm  stiff  and 
arrogant  in  his  bearing  and  stood  high  in  favour  with  tho  housekeeper. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  gardener  had  a  good  opinion  uf 
himself.     The  garden  entrusted  to  his  care  might  bo  calle<l  ■  irince. 

It  did  not  resemble  an  old  French  garden  or  a  modem  lii .  ,  <rk.  bol 
was  a  true  original  Hungarian  garden,  which,  bountifully  btvuiitcd  bf 

nature,  contained  within  its  bounds  uU  things  in  abun  '  -    -  " :  (huts, 

vegetables,  beehives,  a  house  for  drying  grapes,  a  di  h  and 

plum  brandy,  a  couple  of  meadows,  a  good  piece  of  wc  ;ii— oo 

the  side  adjoining  the  village  burial-ground — tho  family  v;i.. .. ,  .  ..li  order 
in  disorder,  this  thrift  in  the  mid»t  of  waste,  thia  combination  of  caro  ud 
neglect  gave  the  garden  a  certain  bizarre  charm  and  j' 

;..iu«eii  in  If'  fOi  ia  towiu  built  1}  liu  AU^on, 

«^.  !  .  IS  «  mlf,  li 

t  Tlu;  jjiuicijialrirtrin  XtAUijlvbuuk. 
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I  jardcDer  always  belonged  to  one  of  the  sabject  peasant  families,  aod 
Ice  descended  as  an  inheritaucc  from  father  to  son.  Each  one  in 
turn  added  to  the  ancestral  stock  of  knowledge,  and  devised  something 
aow.  The  father  of  the  present  one  was  the  most  restless  of  them  all. 
le  was  a  man  of  travel  and  experience,  and  had  returned  home,  his  head 
11  of  plans,  which  he  was  never  able  to  carry  out.  Nevertheless,  the 
BW  of  linden-trees  which  formed  a  circle  at  the  most  charming  point  of 
the  garden,  was  his  work.  It  was  adorned  by  a  little  summer-house 
painted  blue  on  a  white  ground,  and  around  it  were  scattered  irregularly 
rings  of  green  turf,  and  flowers  set  in  pots,  while  hard  by  an  immense 
stone  Neptune  poured  a  small  brook  of  water  through  mouth  and  ears. 
Every  Sunday  the  villagers  came  hither  to  admire  it,  and  the  children 
lounged  for  hours  about  the  Neptune,  and  stuffed  grass  and  tow  into  his 
ears.  Frequently  a  great  noise  was  heard  coming  from  that  quarter — the 
sound  of  blows  dealt  out  by  the  gardener  and  the  cries  of  the  children. 

In  the  lower  court-yard  arose  an  irregular  group  of  farm-buildings. 
Che  whole  space  was  overgrown  with  knotgrass,  which  looked  like  a  worn 
pet,  adorned  with  footpaths  crossing  one  another.  One  of  these  Tvent 
rnight  to  the  house  in  which  'the  farm-steward  lived,  and  there  turned 
Dward  the  granary.  Another  led  to  the  stables,  and  ended  in  the  paddock 
pr  the  young  horses.  A  third  wont  winding  about  among  the  henhouses 
Jls,  while  the  fourth  split  off  into  several  branches  leading  to  the 
Each  of  these  paths  was  crossed  by  another  leading  to  the  well, 
ad  most  of  them  by  the  gravel  carriage-drive,  which  trailed  its  proud 
eugth  along  from  the  pigeon-house  gate*  up  to  the  manor-house. 

"  Would  that  I  had  but  as  many  florins  as  there  are  coaches  which  come 

here  all  day  long,"  sighed  more  than  once  the  half-witted  buffalo  herdsman, 

as  ho  gazed  with  wonder  at  tho  carriages  rattling  iuto  the  court-yard. 

Indeed,  Radnothy  did  not  sufiisr  from  any  wont  of  guests ;  and,  is 

Dusequence  of  hia  hospitality,  he  was  for  many  years  together  "first 

i'ajidn  -f  in  his  county,  and  had  a  high-road  immediately  in  front  of  hia 

He  watched  earcfully  over  tho  credit  of  tho  house.     The  pent- 

I  In  Lis  court-yard  was  seldom  without  some  stranger's  coach  in  it. 

Attached  to  one  of  the  posts  of  his  gate  there  was  continually  stamping 

Ibout  tho  horse  of  some  small  freeholder  or  other,  who  had  come  to  pay 

his  respects  or  to  take  counsel  about  tho  politics  of  the  county.     Nor  did 

edestriuns  fail.     Both  the  upper  and  lower  courts  positively  sighed  with 

be  multitude  of  subject-peasants,  who  came  in  troops,  hat  in  hand,  to  lay 

licir  cores  and  troubles  before  his  grace  the  alispan.     And  then  what  a 

cene  these   courts  presented  on  the  occasions  of  his  nameday  or  the 

iricnnial  election  of  county  magistrates,  when  they  were  crowded  by  his 

The  gateways  of  tbo  old  nubic  laniilios  ia  Transjrlruiia  aro  often  roofetl  over 
a  |iig«ua-bou*s  strcU'liin^  from  |>ost  to  pont.    Tbcre,  as  iu  France,  the  pigeon 
tuA  a^  c>^lIectur  of  ecignoriol  ilucs. 

f  U'bc  first  alitpin  wns  tbe  iupcrior  elrctol  official  in  a  Hungarian  conotv,  and 
uk  preci'ilciico  imnjvtli4itcly  »fl«r  xhn/iapdn  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  was  nominated 
liw  Crown. 
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coDgratolatiug  relatives  or  liia  zealous  canvassors  and  Empporters.  TImu 
whips  cracked  and  horses  neighed,  nntil  the  scared  honse-dog  slnak  away 
from  the  tamult.  The  guests  came  driving  in  hard  upon  the  heels  of  each 
other,  timid  women  screamed,  aiid  the  bnsy  servants  almost  came  to  blows. 
Then  hoarse  shouts  and  cheers  gave  way  to  the  sounds  of  gay  unsic,  and 
the  intoxication  of  the  dance  mingled  with  that  of  wine.  Above  in  the 
ball-room,  out  of  doors  before  the  house,  and  down  in  the  coori-yard, 
everywhere  the  earth  shook,  the  air  rang  again,  and  hearts  beat  faster, 
while  through  its  illuminated  windows  the  ageing  house  looked  out  upon 
the  night,  as  if  in  renewed  youth,  and  proclaimed  to  the  country  round 
that  its  master  was  making  merr}'. 

But  all  this  had  passed  away  by  the  time  our  story  begins.  The 
manor-house  was  mourning  over  its  desolation  and  poverty,  and  conld 
scarcely  be  recognized  as  the  same.  Badnuthy  himself  regarded  it  with 
wonder,  as  if  it  were  not  his,  and  yet  he  had  only  been  a  year  and  n  half 
away  from  it.  But  this  year  and  a  half  was  more  than  a  century,  and 
had  swept  away  much  older  and  more  important  matters  than  a  manor- 
house.  Kadnothy  had  not  been  at  home  since  the  autumn  of  1848, 
having  fallen  ill  at  Kolozsviu",  where  he  kept  his  bed  for  almost  a  year, 
and  after  that  remained  for  a  long  time  too  weak  to  be  moved.  In  the 
meantime  a  great  revolution  had  passed  over  the  country  like  a  storm,  and 
Transylvania  had  become  the  scene  of  terrible  battles  and  ravages.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  he  hardly  recognized  his  manor-house.  Indeed,  the 
house  scarcely  recognized  its  master.  He,  too,  was  no  longer  what  he 
had  been.  He  was  very  much  broken  and  aged.  On  his  sad,  worn  face 
only  the  traces  of  its  former  expression  were  to  be  found.  It  is  true  that 
his  small  black  eye  still  gleamed,  but  now  it  was  with  a  certain  angry 
melancholy.  His  moustache  was  not  trimmed,  and  ho  had  grown  a  long 
beard  which  lent  a  still  sterner  expression  to  his  face.     Hi-"    '  '    ■, 

was  more  neglected,  and  might  even  bo  called  shabby.     His  tun:  >i 

with  foxes'  fiir,  was  stained  and  spotted,  and  the  braid  on  it  was  begiiuiiug 
to  get  untwined.  His  cap  of  otter-skin  was  moth-eaten,  and  was  cocked 
now  on  the  right  now  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  as  he  shoved  it  about 
in  his  irritation  and  bad  humour.  All  that  remained  to  recall  his  better 
days  were  his  half-covered  state  coach,  which  he  had  had  made  for  the  loxt 
county  election,  his  old  hussar  Istvim,  who  sat  with  his  former  emartncss 
on  the  box,  and  his  three  dapple  grey  horses,  who  trotted  al'-^  —  "^  prfnliy 
as  if  they  were  convej'ing  their  master  homo  from  the  con 

On  former  occasions  not  only  the  horsrs  trotted  nloug  cLi  it 

their  master  too  was  in   good   humour.      It  was  almost  alv, :._, a 

feeling  of  calm  satisfaction  that  he  drew  near  to  bis  ancestral  home,  wbem 
everybody  was  waiting,  ready  to  greet  him  on  his  return.     Tho  Rsok* 
rising  from  between  the  little  turrets  on  the  roof  beckoned  to  him  ftnta 
far ;   the  mnrmur  of  the  mill-stream  saluted  him  over  londr  i 
affi'otionalely  as  he  approached;  the  trees  of  the  garden  rt 
with   greener    leaves    or   more   opened    flowers,   or    ripor  fr 
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hit  eye  rest  with  satisfaction  on  a  new  rick  or  stack  added  to  his 

re ;  the  bells  of  his  flock  rotaming  to  their  fold  sounded  a  hearty 

good-evening  "  in  his  cars ;  and  the  setting  sun  seemed  to  linger  in  his 

downward  course  merely  to  light  up  agaia  for  him  the  finest  points  of  the 

dscapo  or  the  figure  of  his  wife  silting  on  the  terrace,  who  had  already 

ognizcd    the    well-known   coach    and    was   waving    her   handkerchief 

(wards  him.     At  that  time  he  thought  little  of  such  things,  hut  now 

remembered  even  the  smallest  details.     They  wore  recalled  to  his 

d  by  the  tottering  chimneys  of  the  manor-house,  its  ruined  turrets, 

crambling  roof,  its  broken  windows,   its  walls  yellowish -green  with 

dew,  the  court-yard  lying  deserted,  all  the  signs  of  devastation  and 

neglect ;  and,  lastly,  the  only  building  which  had  been  left  uninjured,  the 

family  vault,  was  seen  looming  through  the  tn-ilight,  as  if  to  remind  him 

that  there  his  wife  was  waiting  for  him. 

But,  however  violent  were  the  passions  which  consumed  Radnothy, 

II  countenance  remained  calndy  serious.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  pitied 
his  servants,  least  of  all  by  the  hussar  Istviin,  who  continually  looked 
and  from  the  box  into  the  carriage,  and  wished  to  speak.  The  poor 
How  for  a  long  time  got  no  further  than  the  intention.  Since  his 
ustcr  had  become  ill  and  unfortunate,  he  seldom  knew  how  to  hit  on 
woat  would  please  him.  If  he  spoke,  he  did  wrong  ;  if  he  held  his 
tongue,  that  was  wrong  too.  If  he  would  but  get  honestly  angry  with 
liim,  and  give  him  a  blow  on  the  neck,  as  ho  used  to  do  in  old  times, 
what  good  it  would  do  him  I  He  had  certainly  deserved  it.  Even  now 
he  would  endure  anything,  if  he  might  but  be  allowed  to  speak.  To  say 
the  truth,  all  that  here  caused  his  master  pain,  pained  him  too  ;  he  had 
been  brought  up  here,  here  he  had  spent  his  life  and  had  growa  old.  At 
last  his  feelings  could  be  restrained  no  longer. 

"  Ah  I  your  Grace,  how  everything  here  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin  1  " 

I  exclaimed,  and,  as  it  happened,  at  the  very  worst  time  he  could  have 
osen,  for  just  then  the  coach  jolted  into  a  rut. 
^  What  are  yon  gabbling  about  ?    What  is  it  to  you  ?     Here  we  shall 
l^net  in  broad  daylight  and  in  front  of  my  own  manor-house,"  cried 
t  Raduothy,  angrily,  being  as  glad  to  break  silence  as  his  servant  was. 
Meanwhile  hussar  Istvdn  had  jumped  down,  and  held  up  the  coach 
on  the  left  side,  although  he  need  not  have  done  so,  for  his  master  was 
not  so  much  angry  with  him  as  with  the  bad  road,  which  used  to  bo  as 
outh  as  the  floor  of  a  room,  and  with  those  who,  once  his  subject- 
asants,  would  have  dofled  their  hats  to  him  while  yet  a  good  way  ofi", 
t  now  stood  staring  and  hardly  nodded  to  him. 

Kor  did  any  satisfaction  await  him  in  the  court-yard.  He  could  hardly 
ake  out  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  his  delight.  No  servanis 
ado  haste  to  meet  him  ;  no  unyoked  oxen  hid  the  watering  troughs  from 
;ht ;  no  servant-girls  were  milking  the  cows  ;  no  work-people  were 
log  round  the  millstone  which  served  as  a  work-table.  Nor  did  even 
.0  farm-steward  come  out  to  meet  him,  that  fiuthC\i\  tuVlo'N  -st^iio  W<V\i«,wii. 
rM»  xxrr. — no.  163,  \%. 
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in  liis  service  for  thirty  years,  and  who  sever  failed,  'ffhen  at  home,  \o 
ran  out  to  meet  the  carriage,  and  acquaint  bis  master  with  all  that  bad 
happened  dui-ing  bis  absence.  And  then,  where  were  the  dear  children, 
Geza  and  I'^zsi,  the  hopeful  inheritors  of  bis  ancestral  estate  and  hi]) 
honoured  name  ?  How  many  times  had  they  come  running  down  to 
meet  him,  and  see  if  he  had  brought  tbcm  anything  from  the  town  I 
Now  there  was  nobody  to  receive  him,  only  the  half-witted  buffalo 
herdsman  lounged  in  the  yard.  He  seemed  to  hare  been  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  farm-servant,  and  with  the  help  of  a  small  boy  was 
indolently  unyoking  four  lean  oxen,  and  stared  at  his  master  with  aa 
much  astonishment  as  if  he  bad  been  a  stranger.  Qruss  bad  overgrown 
the  footpaths  ;  the  rains  had  washed  the  carriage-drive  bare  of  its  grarcl, 
while  the  pigs  had  rooted  up  the  young  acacias  and  sumacb-treea  planted 
on  each  side  of  it.  The  stalls  and  bams  bad  either  fallen  down  or  were 
gaping  empty  at  each  other.  The  cornfloor  was  unoccupied.  The  hedge 
was  everywhere  broken  down,  and  the  servant-girl  was  shamelessly  and 
before  bis  eyes  taking  some  of  it  away  to  bum  on  the  hearth.  Even  the 
very  house-dog  would  not  recognize  him  at  first,  but  began  baying  at 
him,  till  the  sound  of  his  name,  uttered  in  an  imperative  tone,  made  him 
come  crouching  to  his  feet. 

The  baying  of  the  dog  at  last  brought  out  the  farm-steward — a  short, 
thick-set  man,  in  dirty  sliirt,  ragged  bat,  and  with  long-stenmied  pipe. 
Kadnuthy  now  for  the  first  time  saw  this  steward,  whom  one  of  his  fiiends 
had  sent  thither  the  year  before,  as  bis  old  steward  had  been  murdered  by 
the  insurgent  Wallachs.  But  would  that  he  bad  never  seen  him  I  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  fellow  displeased  him.  Perhaps  it  was  because  ho 
regretted  the  old  one ;  perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  disgraceful  noise 
made  by  the  new  one,  who  began  running  about  and  bawling  out  that 
"his  Groce  "  had  arrived,  that  his  wife  should  get  ready  a  good  sapper  for 
him,  that  they  should  send  to  the  next  village  for  some  good  wine,  and  to 
the  Jew  for  a  couple  of  caudles,  and  that  they  shoald  give  the  driver  and 
the  horses  all  they  wanted.  Radm.thy  regarded  with  much  greater  satis- 
faction lame  little  Manyi,  who  ran  to  meet  him  with  joy,  and  sobbed  at 
she  kissed  bis  band.  His  sainted  wife  bad  taken  this  crippled  orphan 
into  the  house  and  she  was  now  the  only  representative  of  the  wholo 
household  ;  in  seeing  her  consisted  the  whole  pleasure  of  coming  hoBM. 

Thug  he  moved  along  towards  the  house  in  melancholy  musings,  here 
nnd  there  standing  still  and  asking  qnostious  without  waiti'  '  n 
answer.     But  the  steward,  on  his  port,  answered  without  wi.  i  o 

iinostioned.  He  talked  about  everything,  and  everything  at  oooe ;  hit 
blessed  the  good  Providem-e  that  bnd  brought  tbo  master  home — bo  could 
now  i^^et  his  estate  into  order ;  child  of  man  could  not  tmagma  bow  tbo 
ioBw  "  bad  ov<!rtnmcd  and  plundered  erorythaig ;  h«  had 

loiK  i     „  ly  to  get  things  together,  ba<l  run  hither  and  thilfaar  till 

he  troa  qait«  worn  oat  with  fatigae,  hod  turned  np  th«  groond  irith  la* 
vaj  DOBo,  M  M  to  get  th«  estate  ioto  the  same  coadition  aa  H  was  htSan, 
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indeed  his  Grace  conid  see  with  what  results.  One  port  of  the  manor- 
boaso  was  already  habitable — bis  Grace's  own  room  was  qnito  a  paradise ; 
of  the  plundered  fumitiiro  be  bad  recovered  a  good  deal — some  out  of  the 
third,  some  out  of  the  fourth  village  ;  he  had  paid  a  good  deal  of  money 
for  them,  but  that  his  Grace  would,  doubtless,  repay  him  ;  farmmg  went 
on  somehow,  but  produced  no  income,  as  all  the  money  was  required  to 
re-stock  the  farm ;  another  great  troublo  was  that  the  former  subject- 
peasants  had  occupied  certain  pieces  of  land  ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  had  let 
almost  the  whole  of  it  out  on  the  vietayer  system,  for  the  price  of  labour 
was  verv'  high  and  the  ciirialists*  would  neither  work  nor  pay  rent, 
especially  the  Wallacbs  ;  there  was  not  enough  cattle  to  stock  the  farm, 
and  then  the  taxes,  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  and  law  expenses  swallowed 
up  all  that  the  estate  brought  in  ;  in  fact,  he  had  bad  to  put  to  it  some  of 
his  own  money,  small  sums,  certainly,  but  disbursed  just  at  the  right  time, 
for  they  had  saved  his  Grace's  curia  \  from  downright  disgrace. 

To  all  this  Badnothy  listened  as  a  miller  does  to  the  hum  of  his  mill. 
He  was  thinking  of  something  else.  He  examined  the  ash-trees  around 
the  house,  which  had  some  claims  to  be  considered  historical,  inasmuch  as 
Apaffi,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  bad  twice  taken  his  afternoon  refection  J 
under  the  shadow  of  their  branches.  Ho  looked  at  his  escutcheon  of  stone 
on  the  pediment,  which  had  suited  the  noble  building  so  well.  To  speak 
more  correctly,  he  regai-ded  their  ruins,  for  the  escutcheon  lay  broken  to 
neces  on  the  ground,  while  the  trees  had  withered  away,  their  trunks 
'Scorched  with  fire.  He  bowed  his  head  with  humiliation.  The  broken 
escutcheon  seemed  to  him  to  portend  the  destruction  and  degradation  of 
Lis  family.  The  noisy  gabble  of  the  steward  accorded  ill  with  his  silent 
musings  and  suppressed  emotions.  Once  or  twice  Radnutby  looked  the 
man  full  m  the  face  and  was  about  to  bid  him  keep  silence,  but  instead  of 
doing  so  he  began — be  himself  knew  not  why — perhaps  from  absence  of 
mind — to  pay  attention  to  what  he  was  saying.  The  steward  wanted 
nothing  more.  He  began  to  speak  in  a  still  louder  voice,  to  assert  at 
length  and  with  more  vehemence  that  the  expenses  were  immense,  and  the 
income  nothing. 

"  Mr.  Steward  then  supposes  that  I  have  brought  money  with  me — 
ducats  by  the  sack,  dollars  by  the  bushel  ?  "  broke  in  Radnothy,  angrily, 
getting  up  from  a  broken-down  turf  scat  on  which  he  had  hardly  seated 
himself. 

"  Suppose,  gracious  sir  I  Certainly  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  them ; 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  should  be  contented  with  paper  money," 
said  the  steward,  laughing. 


•  WImt  lli"'»c  wprt!  will  ajipear  in  a  jubsoiuenl  cliuplcr. 

f  By  cuna  is  meant  not  onir  the  housu  of  u  "noble"  or  freeman,  but  also  the 
nil  aroand  it  in  liia  own  occupation,  and  {uirtakiog,  so  to  say,  of  the  sanctity  attach- 
Dg  to  the  bouno. 

^  O.-wnnu,  ihe  Jautt  of  tltv  UortnauK,  taken  midway  b«twvca  an  early  ilinnar 
•oil  a  laie  guiiiicr. 
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"  What  are  you  Bniggering  about  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  yon  can  rob 
mo  and  make  sport  of  me  too  ?  "  continued  Radnothy,  trembling  oil  over 
•with  excess  of  rage.  "  How  dare  you  appear  before  me  in  your  shirt  ? 
Take  your  hat  off;  hold  your  tongue  !  " 

This  burst  of  passion,  properly  speaking,  had  not  so  much  reference  to 
the  steward  as  to  those  people  who  had  broken  his  escutcheon,  set  on  fire 
his  ash-trees,  and  laid  waste  his  property.  The  cup  of  his  bitterness  was 
filled  to  the  brim.  It  must  run  over,  and  that  on  the  first  person  he  came 
in  contact  with.  For  that  reason  the  steward  would  have  done  well  if  he 
bad  held  his  tongue,  and  not  disturbed  his  master's  melancholy  reflections, 
who  had,  perhaps,  already  forgotten  what  he  had  said,  and  who  was  most 
of  all  vexed  because  he  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  was  told  him  : 
the  ruin  and  desolation  were  but  too  apparent.  But  the  steward  was  wont 
to  make  everybody  around  him  accustomed  to  his  rough  ways,  and  just 
now  ho  thought  it  oepecially  necessary  not  to  let  a  suspicion,  well  founded 
although  expressed  at  random,  strike  root  in  his  master's  mind. 

"  Hold  my  tongue  indeed  I  No,  not  if  they  were  to  cast  me  into  the 
fire,"  he  began  with  great  vehemence.  "  Were  I  to  do  so  I  shonld  bo 
doing  your  Grace  wrong,  I  should  be  cheating  you,  deceiving  yon  ;  I  should 
dcsor»'e  to  be  turned  off.  I  a  thief  1  Gracious  heavens  I  'VN'here  could 
I  find  anything  to  steal  ?  With  the  worst  intentions  I  could  not  have 
robbed  you.  On  the  contrary',  I  have  paid  several  florins  ahroadj  out  of 
my  own  pocket.  But,  indeed,  I  am  not  surprised.  Your  Grace  has  but 
jnst  arrived,  has  no  idea  of  the  state  your  property  is  in,  has  no  idea  bow 
difficult  it  is  to  farm  now-a-days." 

"  What  1  You  dare  to  answer  me,  do  yon  ?  Get  out  of  my  si^'ht. 
I  don't  know  my  own  property. — Impudence  I  I  don't  know  anything 
about  farming. — Blockhead  I  I  live  upon  charity. — Scoundrel  I  Clear 
out  of  my  court  this  very  day,  this  very  instant." 

"  That's  it,  is  it?  "  exclaimed  the  steward  in  his  alarm,  sarprise,  and 
anger,  clapping  bis  hat  on  his  head  again.  "  Is  this  the  thanks  I  get  ? 
To  be  treated  like  a  dog.  That's  what  comes  of  serving  such  a  beggar  of 
a  master.  I  know  well  what  your  Grace  wonts.  To  bring  an  action  for 
damages  against  mo,  to  screw  money  out  of  me  and  then  to  turn  me  oS. 
But  not  that  way  lies  Buda.  Times  have  changed  ;  there  is  no  longer 
any  county  ;  *   the  poor  man,  too,  gets  his  part  taken;  your  Grace  it  oo 

longer  aliKidn — thank  God  that  you  are  not " 

He  would  have  gone  on  at  greater  length  were  it  not  that  Istv&n,  wbo 
had  been  carrying  the  luggage  up  to  the  house,  hearing  the  noise,  hastmdd 
to  the  spot  and  gave  him  such  n  shove  that  the  squat  little  fallow  fleir  j 
rather  than  ran  down  the  Bli:op  side  of  the  mound  ;  nor  was  ho  ablo  to  \ 
stop  himself  till  he  reached  the  lower  court,  where  be  fell  flat  on  Lis 


•  Tlio  ITungtiriiiD  countjf  was  not  mtrcljr  iin  ndnriDlstintin;  tenitnr'"'  ■'■■  •■•■-j  j  it 

WM  alio  •  c<)r|K)r«iiiiei   {univrmiiat)  of    •*  nobI»a  "  or  (Wcnicn,  *!^  .   <Jb« 

dUtrict  rabject  only  to  Ibe  limitation  of  tbo  laws  and  tome  interferkii^ ^  uu  ..i.>.  pet 
of  the  Crown. 
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RadDotby  tnmcd  nway  without  ono  word  of  praise  for  the  faithful  servant 
who  had  bo  rigorously  enforced  the  respect  due  to  his  master.  He  stood 
as  it  were  Btanoed,  just  as  if  somebody  had  given  him  a  slap  in  the  face. 
The  rude  words  of  the  steward  still  rang  in  his  ears,  still  he  reflected  to 
himself,  ••  How  could  that  lout  have  dared  to  say  such  things  to  me  ?  " 
Those  few  rough  words  had  planted  a  thousand  stings  in  his  soul.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  himself  humiliated.  Presently  his 
feelings  became,  as  it  were,  blunted  ;  he  neither  felt  nor  thought  of  any- 
thing, and  an  expression  of  stupid  insensibility  settled  on  his  countenance. 
The  landscape  around,  now  fading  away  in  the  shades  of  evening,  smiled 
on  him  for  the  last  time  before  disappearing ;  he  regarded  it  steadfastly, 
but  saw  nothing.  The  sharp,  chill  breeze  of  a  spring  evening  sprang  up, 
but  he  did  not  feel  it,  nor  draw  his  tunic  closer  around  him.  Gay  music 
Boonded  from  the  village  public-house,  which  was  now  beginning  to  get 
lively,  but  he  did  not  remark  it.  Only  when  the  bell  sounded  for  supper 
did  he  rouse  himself.  Little  Miinyi  was  pulling  it  with  all  her  might,  in 
her  joy  that  there  was  now  no  cross  housekeeper  to  scold  her.  He  stood 
listening,  like  a  child  listening  to  some  tinkling  toy.  Ah  I  they  were  the 
well-known  sounds  of  old  days  ; — and  tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 


chapter  ii. 
Life  among  Ruins. 

Tans  did  the  old  squire  return  to  his  ancestral  home.  The  first  hour  he 
spent  there  was  a  fair  sample  of  his  life  for  days,  weeks,  months.  Ha 
could  not  in  any  way  feel  himself  at  home.  He  was  like  Kip  Van 
^Vinkle,  the  hero  of  a  North  American  popular  legend,  who  slept 
for  seven  years  in  a  cave  in  tho  Kaatskill  Hills ;  and  when  be 
returned  home  could  not  recognize  his  village,  nor  find  either  his  own 
house  nr  the  tavern,  which  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  an  hotel,  while 
its  sign  had  been  changed  from  "  King  George  the  Third"  to  "  General 
Washington."  In  vain  did  he  inquire  after  his  boon  companions.  The 
schoolmaster  had  gone  to  Congress  as  a  representative.  Another  of  them 
hud  fallen  in  some  battle  or  other.  The  tombstone  of  a  third  had  already 
disappeared  from  the  bnrjing-ground.  And  so  on,  till  the  poor  fellow 
exclaimed  in  despair,  "Then  nobody  here  knows  Rip  Van  Winkle  1  " — 
lUdnuthy  had  not  slept,  he  had  only  lain  on  a  sick  bed,  and  that  but  for 
a  year  and  a  half ;  nor  did  he  utter  any  such  exclamation  in  his  despair, 
but  he  was  a  hundred  times  more  unhappy  than  was  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

He  accustomed  himself  with  difficulty  to  everything.  Ho  was  for 
ever  fiactuating  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He  could  not  learn 
to  forget,  for  cvorything  around  reminded  him  of  the  past,  and  he  gladly 
became  oblivious  of  the  present  while  he  lived  old  days  over  again  in 
mehuteholy  reverie.  It  was  as  if  some  wicked  toArj  \\tt,4.  Va^L«a.  w'^'Wi 
abode  ia  bis  rooms,  who  ioUed  him  to  sleep,  'woVe  \um  'a'g  «!;^t  «^c«&. 
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Lim  hither  and  thither,  Innghcd  in  his  face,  and  then  left  blm  io  his 
bitterness.  Often  in  the  morning  ho  put  out  his  hand  to  reach  the 
handbell,  which  the  goldsmith  had  long  ago  melted  down.  Often  did 
he  ask  Istviin  for  clothes  which  had  been  worn  out  or  cut  up  no  one  knew 
where.  He  was  continually  looking  for  his  meerschaum  pipes,  which 
by  that  time  were  no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  their  fonrth  purchaser.  1 
Then  ho  would  look  for  his  smoking-cap,  the  last  piece  of  embroidery  his 
wife  had  worked,  which  he  remembered  very  well  to  have  put  in  a  certaia 
drawer.  On  such  occasions  he  used  regularly  to  get  in  a  bad  humour  and 
break  out  into  reproaches,  although  such  had  not  been  his  habit.  Tbcn  bo 
generally  found  that  bis  coffee  had  got  cold,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  pat 
any  sugar  into  it,  and  began  to  look  for  the  sugar-box.  This  of  cooiBe  J 
could  not  find,  and  so  began  to  moke  a  noise  about  it.  IstTiin  had  to  sny 
three  times  over  that  there  was  not  one  single  sugar-box  in  the  whole  house, 
and  that  the  sugar  was  on  the  plat©  with  the  dry  toast.  His  master  too 
repeated  three  times,  "  Well,  well,  I  hear ;  you  bawl  a  man  deaf."  This, 
however,  he  seldom  said  angrily,  but  in  a  feeble,  doleful  manner. 

And  then  the  rooms  in  which  ho  had  lived  so  comfortably  !     The  old 
furniture,  to  every  special  piece  of  which  some  precious  memory  was 
attached  I     The  rooms  were  still  there,  but  of  the  furniture  nothing  woa 
left  but  fragments  to  torment  its  master  aud  disturb  his  repose.     Ue 
could  not  help  stumbling  ou  the  floors  which  were  here  and  there  broken 
up,  or  else  imperfectly  repaired.     If  he  sat  down  on  his  favourite,  but 
now  rickety,  cosy-chair,  it  would  not  keep  quiet  with  him.     Nor  conid 
he  look  at   the  walls  without  emotion,  where  his  valuable  weapons  no 
longer  gleamed,  whence   the   ancestral   pictures  looked   down   on   him 
defaced  with  cuts  and  smudges.     On  the  venerable  countenance  of  his 
grandmother  some  one  had  drawn  a  moustache  with  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
and  had  stuck  a  common  short  pipe  into  the  mouth  of  his  grandfather. 
Nothing  had  been  left  uninjured  ;  nothing  was  in  its  proper  place.     Thai  J 
blistered  table   stood  formerly  in  the  strangers'   room.*     That  clomBjf  ' 
common-looking  wardrobe  they  had  brought  in  from  the  steward's  room. 
The  sofa  was  covered  with  stuff  instead  of  leather,  and  as  many  different  j 
sorts  of  chairs  were  in  the  room  as  in  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand ' 
furniture.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  arrange  them  in  better  order. 
It  was  impossible  to  charm  back  the  ease  and  comfort  of  former  days. 
Ho  lofl  off  in  the  middle  of  the  task ;  then  ho  began  again  ;  but  soon  got! 
tired,  and  sat  down  to  rest  himself  before  his  writing-table,  on  which] 
stood  in  former  days  the  large  inkstand,  the  dish  containbg  writing-Mnd,' 
and  bundles  of  papers,  on  ono  side  those  relating  to  his  ofllciol  duties, 
on  the  other  those  concerning  his  private  affairs,  tied  up  with  tape  nad 
held  down  by  marble  paper-weights. 


"  Before  1  S<S,  cTcrr  TrumylvanUn  conntry  p>ntl«m*ii*i  hon  - 
if  not  a  Mjiiirate  Imildin;;,  in  which  ■piKir  dcholnr*  on  the Ir  ^^ 
auJ  ether  imfUrcn,  would  >io  lodged  for  the  night. 
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All  Ibese  details  now  recurred  to  bis  memory.  Ho  remembered,  too, 
how  once  on  account  of  some  complicated  case  he  waa  sitting  np  very 
late  with  his  jurtitiis,*  but  his  wife  kept  continually  opening  the  door,  and 
beggiug  him  to  go  to  bed  and  not  ruin  his  health,  till  one  word  led  to 
another,  they  began  qnarreUing,  they  themselves  did  not  know  how,  and 
£o  the  whole  night  through  he  neither  worked  nor  slept. 

"  Poor  wife  I  "  sighed  he  to  himself,  and  sadly  pulled  out  the  drawers 
of  the  writing- fable,  once  provided  with  locks,  bnt  which  had  boon 
forcibly  broken  open.  In  them  he  had  been  wont  to  keep  the  papers 
of  which  he  was  most  careful,  documents  relating  to  his  family  history, 
settlements,  contracts,  and  bonds.  Of  oU  these  he  now  foimd  no  trace, 
not  oven  the  tom-up  fragments.  None  the  less  did  he  look  carefully  for 
them  for  some  time,  and  when  at  last  ho  gave  up  the  fruitless  search, 
ho  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  begun  to  reckon  up  the  amount  of  the 
bonds.  He  remembered  them  as  well  as  if  he  had  them  before  his  eyes. 
When  ho  had  finished  his  calculation,  he  struck  his  fist  on  the  table  and 
exclaimed,  "  Forty  thousand  florins  t  "  in  so  loud  and  angry  a  voice  that 
littlo  Milnyi,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  the  window,  gave  a  scream 
ran  away  quite  frightened. 

The  other  rooms  were  in  a  still  more  deplorable  condition.  He  went 
into  every  one  two  or  three  times  a  day,  Hke  some  perturbed  spirit  that  can 
find  rest  nowhere.  The  largo  dining-room,  now  empty,  rang  again  when  he 
entered  it.  He  heard  distinctly  the  echoes  of  his  own  steps,  a  thing  he  had 
never  remarked  before.  This  natural  phenomenon  made  a  great  impression 
on  him.  He  looked  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  following  him.  Of 
conrse  he  saw  no  one,  but  what  he  did  see  was  calculated  to  arrest  his 
attention.  There  was  his  sideboard  ruined,  with  its  doors  wrenched  oflf 
their  hinges ;  there  hung  the  chain  which  had  once  held  a  chandelier,  now 
broken  ;  on  the  wall  was  the  hook  on  which  had  been  attached  the  clock, 
that  old  and  valued  piece  of  furniture,  which  had  always  gone  so  regularly, 
and  when  it  struck  the  hour  had  been  hoard  all  over  the  house. 

The  parlour,  his  wife's  bedroom,  the  rooms  of  his  son,  his  daughter, 

ond  his  guests  were  even  more  distressing  to  look  at.     There  the  broken 

remains  of  the  furniture  was  piled  up  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with  dust  and 

mildew.     He,  however,  recognized  them  all  and  mourned  over  them  for  a 

long  timo.     How,   indeed,   could   he   do   otherwise  ?    In   the  country, 

1  espociidly   in   the  houses   of  our  old-fashioned  gentry,  every  piece  of 

I  furniture  has  its  own  character,  its  history — we  may  say,  its  sanctity. 

[The  father  inherited  it  from  the  grandfather,  and  the  son  cleaves  to  it 

from  habit  and  sentiment.     He  seldom  buys  anything  new,  and,  when  ho 

does,  it  is  on  some  important  occasion — at  his  marriage,  or  when  ho  gets 

his  promotion  to  some  higher  post,  and  such  great  events  have  a  sort  of 

I       •  AfUjr  pnnsiiiK  hU  exuTtiiDiition,  a  )lDDgarinn  liiw-studviit  spent  a  couple  of  vcRrs 
r  ii«si»ling  sonic  jmli^'  or  mn^istnitc  in  liis  privntc  judicial  work,  before  setting  np  ns  nn 

itdTocate.    During  tbnt  intcnncdintc  Ktatc  tic  wns  called  JxrafMi,  bccaaee  be  took  an 

onlh  not  to  Iwtrnv  the  confidence  reposed  in  liini. 
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consecrating  power.     Thns  these  memoriolB  of  famOy  pride,  or  family 

affection,  get  more  and  more  valued  the  more  their  owner  advances  in 

Lyears.     Radnothy  was  quite  overcome  by  his  foolings  as  he  examined  the 

fXemains  of  his  darling  furniture,  and  took  up  every  fragment  and  set  it 

down  again  with  as  much  delicacy  and  care  as  if  it  was  still  of  some  ase. 

This  melancholy  occupation,  however,  nflbrded  him  occasionally  some 
slight  pleasure.  Ho  found  n  few  of  his  favourite  books  in  the  heap,  bis 
law-books,  by  the  help  of  which  ho  had  passed  his  examination  as 
student,  and  the  family  Bible,  which  the  religions  prince,  Goi 
Rakoczy  I.,  had  presented  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  written  his 
name  in  it  with  his  own  hand,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bibles  presented 
him  to  several  Protestant  churches.  Radnothy  sat  down  and  tamed  ov( 
its  leaves.  It  was  so  far  sound  and  whole  as  to  have  lost  only  one  of  its 
silver  clasps.  It  opened  of  itself  at  his  favonrite  passages,  as  it  did  of  old. 
On  the  blank  leaf  before  the  title-page  the  head  of  the  family  from  time  to 
[  time  had  carefully  inserted  the  dates  of  his  children's  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  There  was  his  own  handwriting,  too.  He  read  when  be 
married,  when  his  children  were  bom,  three  had  died,  two  still  lived — Qod 
guard  them  better  from  the  blows  of  misfortune  than  their  father  ! — tmly 
the  date  of  his  wife's  death  had  not  yet  been  inserted.  How,  indeed,  could 
it  have  been  ?  Since  then  he  had  not  been  at  home.  Now,  however,  he 
would  set  it  down.     To  do  so  was  a  duty  that  coald  not  be  neglected. 

And  he  wrote,  but  with  what  difficulty  I  How  bad  the  pen  was  I  And 
the  ink  was  quite  colourless.  It  was  a  downright  shame  and  disgrace  ; 
there  was  really  nothing  in  the  honse.  For  all  that,  however,  he  wrote, 
and  suffered  greatly  as  he  did  it.  The  memory  of  his  wife's  death  wu 
renewed  in  his  mind.  He  reflected  what  must  have  been  the  poor  woman's 
alarms  as  she  fled  from  her  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  a  little  town 
in  the  neighbourhood,  thus  barely  escaping  the  hands  of  the  insurgent 
Wallachs.  He  was  not  at  that  time  at  home,  or  he  would  have  hoateni 
to  her  assistance.  But  he  was  then  lying  prostrate  on  a  bed  of  siei 
at  Kolozsvar.  Nor  would  he  have  been  in  time ;  he  could  only  have 
found  her  dead.  She  was  not  even  buried  as  became  her  position.  They 
had  deposited  her  remains  temporarily  in  a  vault  in  the  town  chnrch,  and 
only  later  were  they  removed  to  the  family  vault.  When,  be  know  not. 
He  was  then  sick — sick  unto  death.  Indeed,  he  had  not  quite  recovered, 
and  perhaps  never  should. 

These  continual  irritations  and  aggravations  nsed  np  what  was  I«fl  of 
his  mental  strength.  The  once  active  man  became  a  melancholy,  irrit«lil», 
and  eccentric  dreamer.     He  could  not  apply  himsrlf  eilln  \  or  to 

nmuscmont.     Uc  attempted  both  one  and  the  other,  but  n-  u  boek 

into  his  anger  and  melancholy.     Where,  indeed,  oonld  hii  look  for  any 
distraction  ?     His  old  acquaintances  could  not  very  well  vi«it  him.     Odd 
had  fallen  on  the  battlefield,  another  was  languishing  in  prison,  n  third 
L  had  gone  into  exile.     If,  however,  some  one    '  -i.  be  gntw 

I  ftflgry  niid  nmbamisKod  bccau-io  he  l'oiiM  not  >  a  uiiitaldA 
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rxDMUicr.     Involuntarily  their  convcrsnlion  turned  upon  the  Wallach  insur- 

[reclion.     Raduothj  poured  out  his  complaints,  and  his  gnest  his.     They 

iTomindcd  one  another  of  the  good  old  days,  of  the  affairs  of  the  county  and 

[the  cooutry,  and  as  they  talked  of  such  things  they  grew  sad  and  bitter  at 

[heart.     Radnothy  now  never  looked  at  a  newspaper.     He   tamed  with 

abhorrence  and  detestation  from  everything  to  which  the  new  era  had 

I  given  being,  were  it  idea,  man,  or  book.     It  was  only  from  one  or  two 

visitors  thot  he  learned  what  had  happened  of  late  in  the  two  Hungarian 

countries;*  what  regulations  had  been  made  by  the  Austrian  Minister 

Bach ;  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Transylvania  ;  into  how  many 

new-fangled   administrative   districts   they   had   divided   the    Hungarian 

coanties  and  the  Szekeh  and  Saxon  jurisdictions,  f  having  first  jumbled 

them  all  up  together ;  how  foreign  officials  had  arrived  in  Transylvania, 

and  everything  was  to  be  ordered  according  to  a  German  standard — they 

would  not  leave  the  villages  even  their  Hungarian  names.     When  such 

news  was  told  him,  no  matter  how  often  be  had  heard  it  before,  it  always 

threw  him  into  a  terrible  rage,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 

softened  down  into  a  profound  sorrow,  nnd  at  the  end  he  bitterly  bewailed 

I  the  Hungarian  constitution,  nation,  and  king.     Instead  of  affording  him 

repose  and  refreshment,  his  visitors  left  him  more  excited  and  melancholy 

than  before.     The  only  occasions  on  which  ho  brightened  up  were  when 

I  be  was  told  of  some  satirical  anecdote  about  the  new  foreign  officials, 

r  entitled  hfiirkcrs,  J  most  of  whom  were  from  Gallicia,  and  especially  about 

the  one  who  occupied  in  the  district  the  place  which  Rudnothy  had  filled 

in  the  county.    On  such  occasions  ho  laughed,  then  sighed,  and  munuured 

r  between  hia  teeth, — 

They  swept  ont  Gallicia ; 
^^  The  dust-heap  they  watered ; 

^^k  From  the  heap  ^nvi  a  fungus, 

^^F  Whence  came  a  bezirker. 

This  was  the  only  tone  which  be  was  now  heard  to  whistle  or  to  hum, 
the  only  novelty  which  gained  his  approval.  He  always  smiled  as  it  rose 
to  his  lips,  then  he  sighed  and  relapsed  into  his  nsuol  melancholy. 

I  No  days  caused  him  so  much  annoyance  as  Sundays  and  festivals.  Not 
oven  at  church  could  he  recover  his  former  cheerfulness  and  calm.  Although 
his  seat  near  the  pulpit  had  remained  uninjured,  although  the  kmitor  ^ 
respectfully  found  him  the  psalms  they  were  going  to  sing,  what  did  it  all 
avail  now  that  he  could  no  longer  see  his  beloved  pastor,  who  had  grown 
old  together  with  him.     For  some  months  past  his  place  had  been  filled 

L  by  a  young  clergyman  to  whom  the  old  squire  could  by  no  means  reconcile 

[        •  Hiinijary  nnd  TrHn«Tlv«iii«, 

I        t  AFlcr  1849  the  victorious  Anstrian  government  nboli»hed  the  former  turritorial 

I  ilivJxioDc  of  tlio  roiiiiUr,  mill  rf-<1iv<ded  it  iiitn  new  nilininixtrntive  districts,  jnst  ai 

[  ihr  Freiu'h  Ucvolutionisu  broke  up  the  old  provinces  into  dcpurtmenta. 

[        }  From  Btziri,  the  Gennnn  word  Tor  the  aduiinistntivo  districts  into  which  the 

I  AuKtriaiKifliiinlti  ilividcil  tlic  land. 

I         {  A  sort  of  pmiiih  clerk. 
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himself.  Ue  coiild  not  cndnro  his  bearded  and  moustached  fuce,  hia 
short  prayers,  which  he  delivered  in  a  voice  which  did  not  tremble  with 
devout  emotion,  his  worldly  sermons,  which  were  downright  newspaper 
articles,  and,  above  all,  his  new-fangled  words,  which  were  lUdnoLhy's 
especial  abhorrence.  But,  for  all  that,  he  woald  fulQl  his  datics  as  patron. 
He  woald  repair  the  roof,  which  stood  greatly  in  need  of  it,  he  would  im- 
prove the  payment  of  the  pastor,  which  the  recent  troubles  had  grcatiy 
diminished,  but  he  had  no  money  wherewith  to  do  either.  This  was  more 
than  vexation  ;  it  caused  him  genuine  sorrow,  and  still  further  destroyed 
the  enjoyment  of  his  Sundays. 

He  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  poverty,  as  if  it  were  a  crime,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  applied  himself  to  his  farm  with  great  zeal  bat  with  little 
perseverance.  He  made  vague  disconnected  efforts,  now  in  this  direction 
now  in  that,  but  could  not  feel  his  way  amid  the  novel  circumstances  which 
surrounded  him.  First  of  all  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  steward  ho  had 
sent  away.  The  day  after  Radnotby's  return  home  the  man  went  amy, 
but  left  behind  him  an  enormous  account  with  the  threat  that,  if  his  by  no 
means  modest  claims  were  not  satisfied,  he  would  bring  an  action  against 
Badnothy.  The  latter  simply  throw  both  the  account  and  the  letter  into 
a  comer  of  the  room  with  the  conviction  that  no  court  of  law  would  decide 
in  favour  of  a  steward  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  troublous  limes 
and  his  master's  absence  to  cheat  and  rob  him,  and  demanded  further  to 
be  paid  for  doing  so.  He  troubled  his  head  no  more  about  the  matter 
but  began  to  look  out  for  a  new  steward.  He  could  not  find  one  to  his 
liking  in  a  hurry,  especially  as  in  the  present  state  of  his  affairs  be  could 
not  afford  to  pay  very  high  wages.  So,  for  the  present,  ho  preferred  to 
be  his  own  steward,  and  took  into  his  employ  a  common  Szekel  who  could 
read  and  write,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  lower  title  of  bailiff,  as  mora 
suitable  to  his  lower  salary.  But  for  nil  that  he  gave  jnst  as  magnificent 
orders  as  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  his  husbnudry.  At  the  si 
time  ho  tried  to  bring  back  everything  about  him  to  its  former  footing. 
He  looked  everywhere  for  his  old  cook,  a  son  of  one  of  his  subject- peasants, 
whom  he  himself  had  had  taught  in  the  house  of  ihe/oi.f/mn."  No  ol 
person  knew  how  to  cook  to  his  taste.  This  renowned  cuok  had,  ho' 
in  the  course  of  the  war  attached  himself  to  the  kitchen  of  some 
or  other  who  came  that  way,  and  nobody  knew  what  bad  beoom«  of 
so  that  Radnothy  was  perforce  obliged  to  engage  a  woman  cook.  A 
ciently  expensive  one  from  Kolozsvtir  was  installed  in  the  kitebon 
'  sa  housekeeper,  though  there  was  not  much  for  her  to  toko  cfaaf]g8 
The  practice  of  ringing  the  bell  three  times  a  day  was  renewed.  Th« 
buffalo  herdsman  was  deposed  from  his  nsurpod  dignity  of  f&nn-i 
although  the  tale  of  the  buffaloes  had  dwindled  (h)wn  to  one.  Ho 
to  repair  the  manor-house,  but  did  not  got  further  than  making  a  ov 
stone  escutcheon.     He  wished  to  set  up  now  bi\ni«  and  t«ta>jli'«-  ulAniiiil 

*  Thf  Icird-lientmuuil  of  the  count)-,  culled  in  Latin  SoprtmuM  i 
fHrriffspaH. 
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he  had  no  more  horses  thitn  the  three  which  bronght  him  home,  and  but 
TBiy  few  cows  and  oxen.  "  There  will  soon  be  more,"  he  was  wont  to 
say.  Ho  gave  notice  to  the  occupiers  of  the  land  he  had  let  out  for  rent, 
BS  he  was  determined  to  cultivate  it  all  himself.  At  the  same  time  bo 
sammooed  the  euriaiistx  to  give  up  their  lands,  threatening  them  that,  in 
case  of  refusal,  he  would  bring  actions  against  them  and  have  them  evicted 
by  the  soldiers.  The  next  day,  however,  he  had  forgotten  all  the  resolves 
of  the  day  before.  Some  new  vexation  had  driven  the  old  ones  out  of  his 
mind.  Now  he  involved  himself  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  village  notary  about 
the  taxes.  He  turned  the  village  judge  out  of  his  room  when  he  came 
to  demand  his  co-operation  in  carrying  out  common  works.*  At  other 
times  he  sank  into  a  profound  melancholy,  and  for  days  together  never 
crossed  the  threshold. 

On  such  occasions  he  spent  most  of  his  tune  in  reading.  He  got 
together  his  remaining  books  ;  once  more  he  studied  carefully  Hungarian 
law  and  Hungai'ian  history,  and  was  absorbed  in  political  reflections. 
Strictly  speaking  ho  had  not  belonged  to  either  of  the  two  great  parties 
which  had  been  contending  in  Transylvania  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  f 
both  in  the  county  meetings  and  in  the  Diet.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
governmental  party,  nor  did  he  go  entirely  with  the  opposition.  He  was 
by  temperament  inclined  to  Conservatism,  but  his  susceptibility  to  now 
ideas,  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  attached  him  to  the  cause  of 
i«form.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  honest  squire,  a  worthy  Hungarian  gentle- 
man, who  was  prouder  of  his  ancestors  than  of  his  privileges,  in  whom 
old  and  new  were  combined  in  a  peculiar  mixture.  He  attached  great 
importance  to  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
behaved  with  fatherly  kindness  to  his  peasants,  and  on  questions  relating 
to  urbarial  |  relations  he  always  voted  with  the  Liberals.  His  horizon 
was  contracted  ;  he  looked  at  the  world  through  the  windows  of  the  county- 
bouse,  but  instinctively  recoiled  from  an  aggressive,  hazardous  lino  of 
polioy.  He  did  not  read  much,  he  said  little  ;  but  was  all  the  more  active 
as  an  official.  Ho  was  a  zealous  patriot,  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  his 
country,  and  clinging  with  ardent  hopes  to  her  future.  But  he  had  now 
become  a  pessimist. 

Although  he  passed  through  the  revolutionary  period  on  his  sick  bed, 
and  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  at  home,  his  political  feelings  had  become 
entirely  changed.  Opposition  had  developed  itself  in  him  into  the  intensest 
hatred  against  the  government,  while  at  the  same  time  ho  had  contracted 
on  abhorrence  of  all  reforms.  He  reproached  himself  for  having  lent  his 
aid  to  overturn  tho  foundations  of  the  time-honoured  constitution  of  his 
country.     His  kindly  feeling  towards  the  people  disappeared.     Why,  was 


•  In  cons<yiucnco  of  the  rcvolntion,  the  Hiingnrian  noblo8  liccame  \egt,\]^  mem- 
K'Oi  of  the  cummune,  which  had  prcvionsly  conBistcd  only  of  i>eiuant(i.  As  was 
tiatural,  some  of  thcni  had  a  difficulty  in  regarding  thenuclrcs  as  liable  to  contrihution. 

t  From  1623  to  1848. 

X  The  relatinns  h<>twp<>n  the  ttigntwt  and  their  snbjtel  yitMUkls. 
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it  not  his  own  Wallachs  who  had  rained  his  manor-honse,  the  verf  i 
to  whom  ho  had  done  so  much  good  in  his  private  capacity,  whose  int«r 
he  had  always  defended  on  the  field  of  politics  ? 

ITo  held  strong  opinions  npon  the  hasty  and  prematnre  charaelor  of 
the  late  reforms  in  hoth  private  and  political  matters,  and  the  more  he 
studied  the  old  Hungarian  laws,  the  more  he  admired  the  old  constitution 
and  the  wisdom  of  Lis  ancestors.  He  eonld  now  see  no  faolt  in  it 
aoywhero.  He  read  with  favourable  eyes  every  obsolete  statntc.  ho 
mourned  over  every  institution  that  had  been  abolished,  and  believed 
that  h&  had  discovered  the  politician's  philosopher's  stone  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  counties.  He  who  had  once  been  a  man  of  action,  who  dil 
not  trouble  himself  about  theories,  became,  now  that  he  was  condomoo 
to  inaction,  a  speculative  dreamer.  In  imagination  he  lived  in  the  past, 
and  especially  occupied  himself  with  the  question,  "  In  what  way  ought 
the  Hungarian  nation  to  have  developed  itself  ?  "  His  favourite  hobby 
was  the  notion  that  democratic  ideas  had  brought  the  Hungarians  to  ruin. 
Ho  turned  from  the  present  to  retrace  on  the  page  of  history  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  understanding  thereby  the  nobility.  "  The 
nobility  acquired  this  country,"  ho  argued  to  himself,  "and,  well  or  ill, 
knew  how  to  keep  it  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers ; 
at  last  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  and  they  lost  it  at  once 
and  for  ever." 

Amidst  such  dreams  and  specalations  he  forgot  that  he  had  to  farm 
and  save  money,  and  for  some  days  ho  omitted  his  usual  round  nf 
inspection.  Ho  now  went  out  again,  accompanied  by  the  housedog, 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  things  were  going  on.  He  looked  into  tLo 
stables  and  talked  with  the  coachman,  not,  however,  about  the  honea 
he  had,  but  those  which  ho  had  had.  He  praised  their  good  qnatities, 
ho  deplored  their  loss,  and  at  last  walked  away  without  saying  what  in 
fact  he  had  come  about.  In  the  farmyard  he  was  always  referring  to  tho 
large  ricks  and  stacks  of  former  days,  tho  like  of  which  woro  to  be  BMO 
nowhere  else,  and  paid  no  attention  to  his  bailiif,  who  discussed  thoiH 
that  were  to  be.  Instead  of  making  the  form-servants  work  hard«r,  ifl 
accustomed  them  to  idleness,  taking  up  their  time  with  long  cOBversations 
about  tho  plundering  of  the  manor-house,  about  the  smallest  detula  (if 
which  he  inquired  repeatedly.  Then  be  was  always  abusing  the  daj- 
labourcrs  because  they  required  such  high  wages,  whereas  formerly,  M 
his  subject-peasants,  they  had  liad  to  work  for  nothing.  In  tho  garden 
he  troubled  himself  a  great  deal  about  the  stone  Neptune,  which  h»  had 
set  up  again,  and  when  he  could  not  get  tho  water  to  floi^  "  "  '  roagb 
its  month  and  ears,  he  used  to  threaten  the  gardener,  wli  longer 

in  his  service,  that  ho  would  teach  him  bettor  bi'havioiir.  Then  ho  went 
for  a  short  walk,  lost  bin  way  on  the  paths,  which  wore  all  ovorjpi)wn  witJi 
weeds,  and  with  difficulty  got  to  tho  mill,  one  of  the  principal  Kmnca 
of  1  '  income.     There  he  looked  i>:  ■  mcnt  of  tho  wheels, 

lietii.  ;j.j  murmur  of  tho  wator,  and  •  l.omr  l.i  Jinn,  nrjry 
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and  fittigned,  bat  firmly  conTiuced  that  he  had  at  last  brongbt  Bomcthing 
or  other  into  somewhat  better  order. 

During  dinner-time  he  generally  got  Btill  more  dispirited,  as  he  gat 
alone  in  the  echoing  dining-room,  and  had  to  wait  a  long  time  between 
the  courses.  It  was  very  seldom  that  a  dish  was  to  his  taste.  The  new 
housekeeper  did  not  know  how  to  prepare  his  favourite  dishes,  for  which 
he  scolded  Istviiu,  and  Istvan  the  housekeeper.  Ho  rarely  had  a  real 
appetite  for  anything.  Sometimes  ho  only  jnst  tasted  the  dishes,  eat 
nothing,  but  stared  fixedly  on  vacancy.  He  thought  he  saw  about  him 
his  family,  bis  guests,  who  in  old  days  had  sat  around  the  large  round 
table.  At  the  top  of  it  sat  his  wife,  then  one  of  his  best  fi-iends,  opposite 
him  the  pastor,  who  was  an  everyday  guest  in  the  house,  on  his  right 
band  his  son,  whom  be  had  not  seen  since  heaven  knows  when,  on  his 
left  his  daughter,  who  was  now  in  Vienna,  and  so  on.  All  these  he  saw 
08  plainly  as  if  they  were  actually  sitting  there.  In  imagination  he 
beard  them  whispering,  laughing,  joking.  The  vision  disappeared, 
reappeared,  disappeared  again,  and  he  saw  no  one  but  his  juriitus  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  Then  again  he  saw  him  no  more,  but  the  whole  room 
ed  to  fill  with  company,  the  glasses  clinked,  toasts  were  given,  music 
beard,  as  had  been  so  often  heard  when  his  nameday  came  round. 
In  this  last  point  ho  did  not  dream.  Out  on  the  terrace  the  gipsies  were 
fiddling  in  honour  of  his  nameday  according  to  good  old  custom.  He  did 
not  even  then  know  that  it  was  bis  nameday.  With  a  countenance 
expressive  of  astonishment  be  listened  to  a  few  of  the  well-remembered 
notes,  but  immediately  put  an  end  to  them  by  the  hasty  exclamation, 
"  Enough,  enough,"  and  his  heart  filled  with  bitterness. 

His  afternoons  were  generally  spent  on  the  covered  terrace.  There 
ho  sat  nxnitye,  and  regarded  everything  around  him,  the  shadow  of  the 
manor-house  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  the  nests  of  the  swallows  under 
the  eaves,  now  and  then  a  hawk  hovering  in  the  air,  the  wandering 
clouds,  the  setting  sun,  and  the  bats  flitting  restlessly  about  in  the 
twilight.  When  it  grew  dark  and  the  evening  bell  sounded  from  the 
church  tower,  ho  felt  himself  more  lonely  than  ever.  With  a  certain 
feeling  cif  hatred  he  looked  down  upon  the  village,  whose  windows  began 
to  bo  lighted  up,  in  whose  bouses  families  came  together,  sat  down 
cheerfully  to  their  suppers,  quickly  put  out  their  lights,  and  betook 
themselves  to  sweet  repose.  He  seldom  supped,  but  sat  out  on  the 
terrace  till  late,  for  sleep  avoided  him.  Even  when  be  got  drowsy  he 
could  not  get  to  sleep,  for  visions  and  strange  noises  disturbed  him. 

In  deserted  or  crumbling  buildings  there  are  always  to  be  heard  mys- 
terious noises,  which  excite  ominous  fears  in  the  soul,  do  not  allow  the 
wearied  to  sleep,  and  fill  their  dreams  with  superstitious  terrors.  The 
wind  is  always  blowing  about  in  them,  nobody  knows  whence.  At  first  a 
scarcely  audible  sob  is  heard ;  then  a  great  sigh,  as  if  somebody  had 
exehumed  "  yoy."  •    Then  something  falls  down — a  piece  of  plaster  from 

Thii  word,  vn\itenjiy,  is  die  Hnngnrian  word  for  "  A.\»a\"  vto'^wa^wi."!*!^? 
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the  'Walls  or  a  tile  from  the  roof.   Presently  it  begins  to  mmble,  and  opens 
a  window  or  door,  whose  rusty  hinges  creak  and  cry  "ftij,  fiij."  *     At 
ipther  times  a  monotonous  sort  of  thumping  is  hoard,  now  and  then  broken 
I  l>y  a  deep  hoot,  as  of  an  owl.     Then  suddenly  all  is  still,  but  not  for  long. 
A  low,  whining,  uncertain  noise  succeeds,  as  of  a  little  child  crying,  which 
gradually  rises  to  a  hoarse  roar,  and  the  whole  house  begins  to  rattle, 
if  about  to  bo  blown  down  by  a  storm.     Radnothy  listened  for  hoars  I 
these  sounds,  either  awake  or  but  half  asleep.     It  seemed  to  him  that  bt 
was  visited  by  ghosts  who  could  not  rest  in  their  graves,  but  came  and' 
whispered  to  him  of  the  past,  tore  open  his  wounds  with  malignant  joy, 
And  sought  to  bury  him  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  as  in  his  coffin.     As 
tossed  about,  everything  that  had  caused  him  pain  recurred  to  him.    OfteB.^ 
he  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  drew  aside  the  window-blinds ;  but  all  was 
'quiet :  the  moon  was  just  setting  behind  the  church,  the  mysterious  noisMj 
(ceased,  and  he  himself  sank  into  a  deep,  heavy  sleep,  which  wearied 
even  more  than  being  awake. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

Thb   EvioTioy. 

The  mornings  which  followed  such  nights  were    his  saddest   hours. 

I  Anticipations  of  death  came  upon  him,  and  with  them  the  thought  that  in 

[liim  the  old  and  famous  iiunily  wonld  become  extinct.     Since  the  end  of 

>  the  war  he  had  not  heard  a  word  about  his  only  son ;  onnombered  times  be 

bewailed  him  as  dead,  as  a  prisoner,  as  sick.     His  only  daughter  was  at 

Vienna,  residing  with  his  wife's  sister,  the  widow  of  a  pensioned  colonel. 

I  When  this  lady  had  paid  him  a  visit  two  years  ago,  she  had  taken  his 

\  daughter  away  with  her,  in  order  that  she  might  see  a  little  of  the  world 

and  practise  herself  in  speaking  German.   The  young  girl's  ^tay  in  Vicnt 

was  not  intended  to  be  more  than  a  few  months,  but  the  breaking  out  of  tho 

war  prevented  her  return,  and  since  that  time  her  father  had  heard  uothinf 

about  her.     He  wrote  hither  and  thither — now  about  his  son,  now  abon 

I  Jiis  daughter,  now  to  ^[rs.  Colonel,  now  to  bis  friends,  and  sent  twio 

a  week  to  the  post  to  inquire  for  letters — bat  all  in  vain.     1st  van  al* 

returned  with  empty  hands  to  make  his  master  angry,  and  to  get  Bcot< 

for  his  pains,  whereas  the  poor  fellow  would  have  gladly  ba    '    '        r 

year's  wages  to  the  postmaster,  if  ho  would  but  have  bad  )h  .\,  tad 

toss  him  at  least  one  of  that  pile  of  letters  he  bad  before  him. 

On  such  occasions  the  conversation  ran  for  a  whole  day  npoa  tti 
[children.     They  praised,    they   lamented   tho    "  little   Gr-xn "    and  tli 
"  little  I'.rzsi,"  as  they  loved  best  to  call  them,  although  ona  of  tlMia 
nineteen  years  old  and  the  other  seventflen.    The  good  servant  was  aeea 
tomnd  to  talk  of  them  in  that  way  ever  since  he  bad  cairiod  tbein  M 

*  llie  Knngariui  diphthong  6j  it  pronaunc«d  m  we  proooance  the  < 
^Ihcnig  HI  in  the  word  rai'; .    Tho  word  fsj  mean*  pain,  tormw. 
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uildren  in  his  anns ;    their  father  had  always  called  'them  bo  in  his 

cuderer  momcDts,  aod  now  ho  was  always  living  in  the  memory  of  such 

Bomeuts.     The  little  Geza  might  under  other  circnmstances  have  easily 

ecome  an  ali^jiun  or  even/Sbiiv.*     Istvi'in  intended  him  to  be  a  general, 

OT  while  his  Grace,  the  master,  was  ill  in  bed,  ho  had  seen  the  little 

! ,  and  he  rode  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  regiment. 

I^rzsi,  BO  the  father  continued,  had  grown  up  to  be  the  prettiest 

rl  in  the  valley  of  the  Kitkiillif.     In  the  good  old  days  what  an  excellent 

Batch  she  might  have  made  1     Istvan  added  that  there  was  no  such  girl 

all  Transylvania — any  count  would  consider  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune 

her  for  his  wife  ;  why,  at  the  last  mnrchalh,]  he  himself  saw  how 

SMpiin'K  son  looked  at  her,  when  she  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and 

■  knew  how  to  judge  the  girls — the  very  first  "  cavalier  "  in  all  Kolozsvar. 

rinally,  they  both  agreed  that  there  never  were  in  the  whole  world  two 

ach  excellent  and  sensible  children.     In  such  discourse  the  master  forgot 

that  his  servant  had  brought  no  letters  from  the  post,  and  the  servant 

^—j'^oiced  at  his  master's  calmness  of  temper,  and  attempted  to  cheer  him 

^^kp.     Oftentimes  ho  succeeded.     In  his  peasant  simphcity,  he  spoke  with 

^fto  much  inward  feeling,  he  went  on  saying  with  so  firm  a  faith,  that  Qod 

^■Socs  not  desert  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  that  God  turns  men's 

affairs  for  the  better  when  they  least  expect  it,  that  Radnothy  listened  to 

him  as  to  a  clergyman.     He  began  to  hope.     He  slapped   his   faithful 

I  servant  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  May  God  listen  to 
jroor  voice,  and  send  us  yet  once  more  a  good  day  I  " 
I  What  promised  to  be  such  a  good  day  did  at  length  arrive.  One 
ttioming  Istviin  rushed  in  in  great  triumph,  crybg,  "  I  have  brought 
(I  letter — I  have  brought  two  letters."  Radnothy  hastily  snatched  them 
out  of  his  hand,  but  still  did  not  dare  to  open  them  at  once.  He  looked 
kt  them  for  a  long  time,  and,  amidst  the  alternations  of  hope  and  anxiety, 
It  struck  him  that  ho  was  not  called  alispau  in  the  address,  and  his  noble 
predicate  |  was  omitted.  These  were  the  first  letters  he  had  received  for 
many  mouths.  Formerly  ho  used  to  get  two  or  three  every  day,  and 
properly  addressed.  Then  he  always  cut  out  the  seal  with  a  large  pair  of 
pcisBors,  and  wrote  on  it,  "  Received  die  men»i>,  such  and  such  a  date." 
low,  too,  he  put  out  his  hand  to  take  np  the  scissors,  and  got  into  a  rage 
becaaso  they  also  had  been  stolen,  and  thus  relapsing  into  his  bad 
bnmour,  he  broke  open  the  letters.  One  of  them  came  from  Mrs.  Colonel, 
nd  was  written  in  a  medley  of  German  and  Hungarian.  So  much,  how- 
■vcr,  could  be  made  out  of  it  as  that  for  a  year  past  the  post  from  Vienna 
Traasj'lvania  either  did  not  go  at  all,  or  went  very  irregularly :  it  was  of 


The  principal  magutnto  of  a  hundred,  and,  coiwequnitljr,  snbonlinate  to  the 
]titpin  at  the  connt.T. 

f  The  county  ressions  for  jiidicial  busineieg  -,  the  word  is  not  nscd  in  ITanpary. 
♦   n„.;,(^5  name  and  surname,  a  nungarian  gentleman  had  a  predicate,  which,  in 
.  was  put  before  them ;  in  Latin,  and  other  langnajj^  after  them :  thus, 
,-.;..■,«,  Nagr  Pal,  Psnlus  Najjv  de  Felsobiik. 
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no  use  to  write  ;  that  she  bad  only  lost  week  received  her  brother-io-law't 
letters,  ton  in  number,  which  had  been  wandering  about  in  conseqnence  of 
being  addressed  incorrectly,  for  they  had  not  been  living  constantly  at 
Vienna,  but  sometimes  at  Gratz,  sometimes  at  Salzburg ;  she  regretted 
very  much  her  poor  sister's  death  ;  no  doubt  they  had  nursed  her  badly, 
and  not  known  how  to  cure  her,  for  in  all  Transylvania  there  could  hardly 
be  one  medical  man  worth  anything ;  and,  finally,  that  she  and  f^rzsi 
would  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  summer,  and  stay  tUl  the  end  of  October. 

Erzsi,  too,  added  a  little  note  to  her  aunt's  letter,  which  ran  aa 
follows  : — "  Dear  papa,  I  was  very  sorry  for  poor  mamma's  death.  Wo 
often  gpeak  of  papa.  Send  me  a  little  money.  In  the  winter  I  bad  a 
great  many  ball-dresses  made.  Now  I  want  some  for  spring  and  summer. 
Another  time]  I  will  write  more.  Now  I  have  no  time.  I  am  going  to  a 
noite'e  dausante.  Captain  Kahlenberger  will  be  there  too— a  very  agree- 
able man.     f.rzsi  kisses  you.     Do  not  let  papa  forget  to  send  the  money." 

The  other  letter  was  dated  from  Milan,  and  appeared  to  havo  been 
written  by  a  friend  of  his  son,  who  had  been  forced  into  the  ranks  with 
him.*  It  told  RadniSthy  briefly  that  Gi'za  had  been  a  long  time  ill,  even 
now  was  l.^nng  in  the  hospital,  which  was  the  reason  why  he  could  not 
write,  but — thank  God — was  by  this  time  out  of  danger,  and  that  it  would 
be  in  many  respects  as  well  for  him  to  send  him  a  little  money. 

Although  ho  BO  far  rejoiced  over  these  letters,  inasmuch  as  they  gav 
him  news  of  his  children,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  perusal  of  them  had  i 
depressing  effect  upon  him.     He  had  expected  a  little  consolation,  a  little 
warmth  of  a£fection,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  full  and  detailed  account  of 
their  goings  on ;  instead  of  which  he  got  only  a  bare  notice.     He  read 
both  the  letters  over  again  several  times ;  he  tapped  them  to  knock  off  the 
Band,  but  still  he  read  no  more  in  them  than  before.     It  would  have  done 
him  BO  much  good  for  his  heart  to  have  grown  sad  and  tender  over  them, 
instead  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  get  angry.     To  the  letter  &om  Milan 
he  said,  "  My  poor,  good  son,  my  dear  little  Gt'-za,  how  much  thou  most 
havo    had    to   suffer."     But  when   the   turn   of   his   sister-in-law's   and 
daughter's   letter  came,   his  indignation   broke  out.     "  This   Krssi   has 
b«come  quite  a  different  girl.     She  dances,  and  amuses  herself,  wbil«  bor 
mother  is  dead,  her  brother  on  a  sick  bed,  her  father  reduced  to  begpu;. 
She  has  hardly  time  to  write  four  lines  because  she  has  got  to  gn  to  a  haO, 
to  litter  and  giggle  with  a  certain  Eggerberger.     She  does  not 
'  Your  dutiful  daughter  kisses  your  hand,'  but  merely,  •  flnssi  1..-0..0  _....... 

Have  things,  then,  come  to  such  a  pitch  7    Everything  is  tnmad  npdd« 
down,  everything  has  changed,  even  the  hearts  of  children.     Certainlj  mj 
sister-in-law  has  corrupted  the  poor  thing.     Bat  why  did  I  let  her  Ulu 
her  with  her  ?     It  is  no  use  talking.  ...  I  have  got  what  1  doBorved.  .  . 

I  wished  her  to  see  the  world,  to  learn  German  better,  to  btieonu)  •dantBd. 
It  is  no  use  talking Vienna  was  always  a  Hangnrian  ganUMiMui't 

*  All  the  •oMien  of  the  Hongarlao  natimisl  army  wers  alter  i 
Vnigca  pniatd  into  tlu  Aiutriaa  rank*. 
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I ;  a  Huogarian  lady  would    always   know    German   better  than 

•iftn,  otberwiso    eho  did  not  think  herself  properly  cdncatcd.     I 

Bvo  got  what  I  deserved.     Poor  firzsi  I     How  she  has  been  made  a  fool 

by  her  aunt,  that  £i-ivolou3  creature,  who,  even  in  her  old  age,  wears 

fe&i  foolish  curls.     And  what  a  lot  of  stuff  and  nonsense  she  has  written  I 

bat  there  is  not  in  nil  Transylvania  a  medical  man  good  for  anything  1 

;  pleases  her  which  is  not  Viennese,  while,  poor  thing  I  nobody  in 

ienna  likes  her.     She  is  neither  pretty  nor  wiso,  and  the  Colonel  probably 

ed  her  for  her  money.     How  very  different  she  is  from  my  sainted 

If  she  still  lived, — ah  I  my  God  I  if  she  still  lived — I  should  not 

axiety  about  that  naughty  girl." 

that,  however,  he  did  all  ho  conld  to  raise  money,  not  only  for 
sick  son,  but  also  for  his  ball-going  daughter.  But  his  income  barely 
tfficed  to  cover  his  current  expenses.  As  for  replacing  on  his  estate  tha 
eedful  live-stock,  agricultural  implements,  and  farm-buildings,  he  conld 
Jy  hope  to  do  so  in  some  indefinite  fntore.  He  had  no  other  choice  but 
Iher  to  borrow  money  or  else  to  sell  something.  Directly  after  his 
Btnro  home  he  had  tried  to  borrow  money,  but  could  hardly  raise  a  few 
adrod  florins,  and  those  only  by  paying  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  for 
Transylvania,  ravaged,  impoverished,  with  both  her  agriculture 
and  commerce  in  disorder,  was,  at  that  time,  of  all  countries  in  Europe, 
lio  one  in  which  money  was  scarcest.  Now  ho  again  with  much  trouble 
iseii  a  few  hundred  florins  to  send  to  his  son  and  daughter.  But  this 
not  enough.  The  cultivation  of  his  property  and  his  own  private 
penscs  required  money.  BUs  debtors,  whose  bonds  had  been  burnt  when 
bs  manor-house  was  plundered,  had  either  been  reduced  to  ruin  them- 
Ives,  or  else  denied  their  obligations.  Ho  ordered  his  lawyer  to  com- 
mence suits  against  them,  but  the  new  courts  of  law  were  only  then  being 
stablishcd,  the  course  of  litigation  would  be  slow,  the  result  as  yet  doubt- 
al.  He  had,  therefore,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  sell  something.  The  only 
lestion  was  what  to  sell.  The  bailiff  urged  upon  him  that  ho  might  get  a 
ood  price  for  his  three  dapple  grey  horses,  which  were  eating  so  much  dear 
iia  and  hay,  without  doing  any  work,  while  the  coach  was  rotting  unused 
1  the  dilapidated  coach-house,  into  which  the  poultry  had  found  their  way. 
*'  And  what  am  I  to  travel  with,  Mr.  Bailiff?  "  broke  out  RadmHhy. 
'  Do  you  mean  mo  to  put  buffaloes  to  my  carriage  ?  Do  the  three 
borscs  cat  oats  and  hay  at  l^Ir.  Bailiff's  expense,  that  he  grudges  it  them 
k>  ?  And  whose  fault  is  it  that  the  coach  is  going  to  pieces  ?  Have  the 
koach-hoaso  repaired  at  once,  and  tell  the  lame  little  Miinyi  to  keep  the 
[jultry  out  cif  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  Why  did  you  not  speak 
liliout  it  before  ?  I  am  the  last  person  in  my  own  household  to  know 
rhnt  is  going  on.     This  is  really  vexations." 

The  bailiff  did  tiot  dare  to  observe  that  since  his  return  home  his 
_Graco  had  never  once  made  use  of  tho  coach,  that  ho  never  went  any- 
vhere,  and,  if  ho  did,  he  might  use  the  farm  team  ;  aAer  all  they,  too, 
iruro  horeeB,  and  in  such  a  time  of  anivenial  poverty  uoViod-j  "vko^^  ^Coss^ 
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it  disigracefal  to  do  so.     Instead  of  saying  all  this  be  proposed  the 
a  largo  strip  of  outlying  ground,  on  which  the  neighboaring  proprietor, 
80  his  steward  said,  had  long  set  his  heart,  and  for  which  be  was  i«adj 
to  give  a  good  price. 

"  What !  I  sell  part  of  my  ancestral  property  ?  "  continued  BadnMhj 
with  still  greater  warmth.  "  That  fine  piece  of  land  ?  Never.  A  noble- 
man's estate,  Mr.  Bailiff,  is  not  like  a  house  in  a  town,  to  be  bought  or 
sold,  to  be  giTep  or  taken  in  exchange.  A  nobleman's  estate  was  ac- 
quired with  the  sword,  and  is  a  holy  thing,  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
family,  not  merely  to  one  individual.  I  must  hand  it  down  to  my  son  08 
I  received  it  from  my  father.  Shall  I  sell  it  to  that  count,  who  was 
always  my  opponent  and  tried  to  prevent  my  being  elected  ali»prin  f 
Never.  I  would  sooner  die  of  hunger.  Of  course  ho  would  like  to  round 
off  his  odds  and  ends  of  land  with  my  fine  fields.  But  he'll  find  himself 
mistaken.  And,  3ilr.  BaUiff,  I  must  request  yon  not  to  associate  with  m' 
opponent's  people." 

Tbe  bailiff  was  silenced  again,  nor  dared  to  remark  that  the  fine 
of  land  in  question  remained  imsown  this  year,  because  the  etewanl  who 
had  been  turned  away  had  not  been  able  to  have  it  cultivated,  and  had 
oven  neglected  to  lot  it  out  to  miitayera.  Instead  of  saying  all  this  ho 
made  a  third  proposition  to  the  effect  that  his  master  should  hav«  his 
difltillcry  repaired,  and  should  sell  his  own  spirits  in  the  pul>°°  of 

the  village,  which  would  certainly  be  more  profitable  than  si  nts 

bought  from  somebody  else. 

"  What  I  I  distil  spirits,  and  wrangle  with  the  exciseman,  and  increase 
illegal  taxes !  Mr.  Bailiff,  don't  propose  such  tbings  to  me.  ^^'hy,  I 
gave  up  smoking  merely  not  to  give  om  excuse  to  those  excisemen  to  coma 
smelling  about  mo,  I  distil  spirits  t  What  could  have  put  such  on  ideA 
into  your  head  ?  Confound  you,  don't  propose  that  I  should  tiy  for  * 
hezirker's  place,  because  I  should  increase  my  income  by  so  doing." 

For  some  time  tbe  bailiff  did  not  dare  to  say  anything.  Meonvhik 
Radnuthy  walked  excitedly  up  and  dovtoi,  and  declaimed  furiously  ogainul 
illegal  taxation.  Later,  when  he  had  begun  to  calm  down,  the  bailiff 
again  took  courage  and  proposed  the  sale  of  the  timber. 

"What  I     That   fine    wood  I  "    cried   out   Bad'  iln.     "That 

would  be  a  downright  waste.     Don't  you  know,  Mr.  .  ;lial  a  moolii 

ago  we  wanted  to  sell  a  lot,  about  fifty  trees,  and  what  a  small  ma  Uu 
distiller  at  ViisArhely  offered  for  them.     Nor  will  bo  pi^  'rthsm 

now.     A  good  farmer  ought  to  sell  a  thing  at  the  proper  i  it  has 

its  price,  and  not  squander  away  his  substance  for  the  snko  iif  a  litUo 
ready  money.  Buch  has  always  been  my  muiim,  and  I  have  •"^'■'  hni 
occasion  to  regret  it." 

In  this  point  be  really  w  Ho  had  been  a  j:-  r, 

■ad,  perhaps,  would  have  tx  ^o  many  political  at'  'i'* 

troubles  Lad  not  come  npon  him,  and  if  his  nstato  bad  rotr 
former  condition.    But  thin  ooatinaoi  confuaioo  betwQtn  liio  pnt'  nuu 
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ami,  partly  ont  of  pride,  partly  out  of  Borrow,  partly  out  of  rage,  this 
^ntlmial  making  plans  and  iuactiTo  drearoing,  threw  all  he  did  into  dis- 
order aud  cauBcd  him  ceaseless  vexation.  Now,  too,  he  bad  scarcely  agreed 
to  sell  his  timber,  when  he  changed  his  mind,  and  when,  after  all,  he  had 
to  sell  it,  he  became  inconsolable.  He  firmly  believed  that  the  whole  coiinty 
was  tAlkiDg  aboat  him,  how  he  was  squandering  his  timber,  what  a  bad 
economist  he  was,  what  a  beggarly  "  gracious  sir,"  what  a  shabby  alispdn, 
who  was  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  respectability  of  his  past  life. 

From  this  time  forward  ho  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  must  get 
Drer  and  poorer,  that  little  by  Uttle  he  would  have  to  sell  a  large  portion 
[  his  property,  and  the  ancestral  estate  would  not  descend  in  its  integrity 
■  his  son.  Anxiety  on  this  acconnt  quite  overpowered  the  pleasure  ho 
folt  in  hearing  of  bis  chUdren.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  mourned  for  his 
ildren,  now  he  worried  himself  about  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  live 
kitably  to  their  rank.  What  an  expense  it  would  be.  Here  was  his 
daughter  marriageable ;  bis  son  quite  grown  np ;  his  sister-in-law  about 
visit  him  in  stimmer,  and  she  must  be  suitably  entertained.  For  all 
money  was  wanted,  and  yet  ho  had  hardly  enough  for  his  everyday 
oxpenses.  With  redoubled  zeal  ho  applied  himself  to  his  farming,  with 
redoubled  zeal  he  spoilt  all  that  the  honest  bailiff  had  got  into  some  sort 
of  order.  The  reoccupation  of  his  usurped  fields  became  his  favourite 
hobby.  If  these  had  been  in  his  hands,  if  the  curinlista  bad  fulfilled  their 
obligations,  perhaps  ho  would  not  have  boon  compelled  to  sell  his  timber. 
Such  was  his  constant  sigh,  and  the  thought  that  strangers  bad  usurped 
possession  of  the  heritago  of  his  fathers  threw  him  into  a  perfect  fever. 

"  Why  should  I  make  complaints,  and  bring  actions  against  them  ?  " 
said  he  to  his  bailiff;  "why  those  J«r'rfa'/-s  will  think  that  I  have  not 
the  right  on  my  side.  What  is  mine  I  will  reoccupy  ;  I  wiU  expel  those 
Tagabonds,  and  then  they  may  make  complaints  and  institute  suits  extra 
domimtiin,  for  they  have  not  the  right  on  tboir  side.  My  lawj'cr  is  only 
protracting  the  business ;  ho  does  not  even  dare  to  commence  proceedings ; 
be  says  it's  better  to  wait  till  this  topsy-tnrvy  world  has  had  time  to 
recover  itself.  Why  should  we  wait  so  long  ?  By  so  doing  we  merely 
turn  the  water  on  their  mills.  We  must  be  short  in  our  dealings  with 
them  80  that  they  may  fear  us.  We  must  frighten  them,  break  their 
horns,  and  maintain  our  authority.  Mr.  Bailiff  does  not  understand  the 
matter,  and  that  is  why  they  trifle  with  ns.  Bat  I  will  show  them  that 
I  am  now  what  I  was.  Go  at  once  and  warn  my  curialists,  in  your  own 
way,  with  fall  solemnity,  to  clear  out  of  my  land  within  three  days,  or 
else  to  pay  np  their  arrears  of  rent  due,  and  apply  for  new  leases ; 
otherwise  I  shiill  torn  them  out  into  the  street,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Alexis  Itadnutby  and  I  am  to  this  vety  day  still  the  legal  ulisp/in  of  this 
county." 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  Transylvanian  matters,  will  hardly 
nndorstaod  Radnothy's  troubles  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  his 
land.    Besides  hi»  re^^or  Bobject-peasants,  a  Tr(vns7\\amMi  UQ\>\<siB.«a 
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had  a  uamber  of  persons  to  do  him  service,  who  in  some  respects  eloselj 
resembled  the  subject-peasants,  but  who  }'ot  in  fact  did  not  belong  to  that 
class.     As  the  number  of  labourers  on  an  estate  constituted  no  small 
portion  of  its  value,  almost  orcry  richer  landed  proprietor  let  oat  in  snudl 
allotments  all   that  ho  could  possibly  do  without  of  his  curial*  Uad. 
There  was  a   good  deal  of  difference  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
among  the  occupiers  of  these  allotments,  who  were  called  in  somn  plncci 
curialkts,  and  in  others  hurubtis.     They  only  paid  the  capitation  tax, 
but  not  the  ground  tax  as  well,  because  the   land  they  occupied  was 
"  noble."     For  it  they  sometimes  worked  as  day-labourers  for  thts  land- 
lord, sometimes  they  acted  as  his  regular  serrants,  in  other  cases  they 
paid  rent  in   money   or  in    kind.       When   the    subject-peasants  were 
emancipated,  the  relations  of  the  cnrialists  to  their  landlords  remained 
unaltered.     The  greater  part  of  the  cnrialists,  however,  could   not   b« 
made  to  understand  why  a  diOerence  was  made  between  thems«lv«8  and 
the  subject-peasants,  when  their  circumstances  were  so  similar.     Th«y 
therefore   began  to  refuse   their   landlords   their  dues,  and   during  tlw 
revolution  appropriated  to  themselves  the  land  in  their  occupation,  jost 
as  if  they  had  been  subject-peasants.     Not  content  with  that,  many  of 
them  proceeded  to  increase  the  size  of  their  allotments,  of  course  at  th« 
expense  of  the  landlords.      The   curialists  belonging  to  the   Wallach 
nationality  were  especially  given  to  such  encroachments,  to  which  they 
clung   tenaciously,  after   they  had  been   obliged   to   give   np  all   other 
revolutionary  excesses.     Such  a  state  of  things  was  in  full  force  in 
year  1850.     The  government  of  Bach  was  Lo  no  hurrj'  to  set  the  mal 
at  rest.     The  newly-appointed  government  officials,  animated  by  hoatila 
feelings  against  the    Hungarian   gentry,  rather  took  the    part   of  tlia 
curialists,    and    the    landlords    who    required    the    intervention   of   the 
authorities  were  referred  to  the  law-courts.    At  a  later  period  the  qnestioi 
was  settled,  but  not  without  having  given  occasion  for  several  lawsotl 
and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  hilt 
between  the  Huogariau  and  Wallach  olemtnts  of  the  population 

Radnutby  had  a  great  many  such  cnrialists,  especially  among  Ihi 
Wallachs,  who  formed  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  Tillage.     On 
Uicm  was  his  former  gardener,  for  whom,  hardly  foar  yean  a^,  be' 
wl  built  a  now  house  and  had  added  to  bis  previons  atlotmcnt  a  good 
piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  growing  maize.     It  was  against  him 
Radnotby  was  more  especially  incensed,  not  so  mnch  becaaso   hfO 
appropriated  the  largest  piece  of  land,  ns  because  the  fcUow  had 
away  the   former  housekeeper   and   married    her.      Besides 
suspected  that  at  the  time  of  tho  plundering  of  the  manor-hi 
gardener  acted  in   collusion   with   tho  rioters,  and  had  d«and   off  a 
good  many  of  the  moveables  together  with  the  honsokoeper.     Ibilnntb 
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rmlned  on  making  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  tranggressors  of  the 
most  nngrateful  and  most  powerful  of  them.  So  when  the  three  days 
ver«  over,  he  first  of  all  sent  Istviin  to  him  to  see  if  he  had  cleared  out 
of  his  house. 

IstTtin  carried  out  this  command  with  great  good  will.  He  had  his 
own  private  quarrel  with  the  gardener  for  having  cat  him  ont  with  the 
hoosckeeper,  whom  Istvun,  too,  had  ogled  with  the  view  of  making  her 
the  nurse  of  his  declining  years.  So,  when  he  came  back  from  his  errand, 
he  announced  with  a  certain  malicious  joy  to  his  master  that — be  it  said 
without  offence — the  gardener  asked  him  if  this  Mr.  Alexis  Badnothy  had 
me  craxy,  that  he  sent  him  such  foolish  messages ;  and  added  that  the 
and  land  was  his  own, — he  himself  had  paid  taxes  on  it ;  that  it  was 
his  "  court-house  ;  "  that  now  he  was  a  gentleman,  as  good  as  any  one 
else ;  and  if  a  hundred  discarded  alispdns  came  against  him,  he  would 
drive  them  all  ont. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  Radnothy,  flaring  up  at  this  answer;  "to-morrow 
we  shall  make  such  an  example  of  him  that  the  whole  village  shall  be 
taken  aback  ;  but  mind  that  yon  do  not  say  anything  to  anybod}-,  or  else 
the  villagers  wUl  come  to  know  of  it  and  will  whisper  it  to  the  gardener. 
But  by  to-morrow's  dawn  have  all  the  servants  here  on  the  terrace,  give 
them  plenty  of  brandy,  and  let  the  bailiff  be  here  too.  As  for  you, 
Istvan,  you  must  sleep  all  the  oftcmoou,  and  not  go  to  bed  at  all  in  the 
night,  so  as  to  awoke  me  early  enough." 

By  dAvm  the  next  morning  the  terrace  of  the  manor-house  was  con- 
verted into  a  camp.  Radnuthy  had  armed  his  servants  as  he  best  could, 
in  default  of  swords  and  guns.  Istvan  brandished  a  sort  of  stout  walking- 
stick  with  a  small  brazen  axe-head  on  the  top  of  it.  The  head  farm- 
servant  was  terrible  with  a  pitchfork.  The  buffalo  herdsman  raised  a  large 
stake.  The  coachman  bad  sharpened  a  shovel,  and  the  danihonl  *  had 
straightened  a  scythe.  Radnothy  himself  had  girded  on  a  sword.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned  one  which  he  used  to  wear  when  he  attended  the  county 
meetings.  Like  a  good  general,  he  encouraged  his  men,  filled  them 
glasses  of  brandy,  and  scolded  the  bailiff',  who  all  the  while  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  such  a  violent  step.  But  liadnothy  was  quite  in  his 
element :  he  imagined  himself  the  leader  of  the  hrachiam  \  of  the  county, 
in  which  capacity — for  in  Transylvania  it  is  the  custom  for  the  aliK/irin  Ui 
lead  the  bracliiiim — he  had  so  oAcn  carried  the  sentence  of  the  luw  into 
effect.  This  pleasant  excitement  made  him  active  and  even  jocose.  Id 
one  word,  this  was  his  first  cheerful  day  since  his  return  home. 

After  long  preparation  and  consultation,  they  at  last  set  out.  Foremost 
'weot  the  large  housedog,  as  advanced  guard ;  after  him,  Istvtm,  who  led 
the  rest  as  captain  ;  in  the  rear  shuffled  the  commanders,  Radnothy  and 

•  Tlni  Hungarian  rcrsiun  of  the  Germiui  Trabant.  IIo  acted  as  a  8<:>rt  o£ 
in«nor<»i  .  .H.^inl.lr,  to  niminon  the  tnbject  peasants  to  their  labonr,  to  poniab  them 
for  t!)'  loe,  and,  meanwhile,  ser^-cd  as  a  80it  of  porter  or  gatclceoper. 

t  i^v..>-, it  to  oat liottt  comilatiu. 
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tho  bailiff — tho  latter  rclactAntly  armed  with  n  stout  knotted  cudgel 
thej  passed  the  kilchen-buildiug,  the  houBekccper  and  litUe  lame  Ms'ui; 
joined  as  an  auxiliary  force.     They  were,   it  is  true,  unprovided 
weapons,  but  made  all  the  more  noise,  chattering  and  lamenting. 

The  nearer,  however,  the  troop  drew  to  the  enemy's  position,  the  more 
did  their  thirst  for  blood  cool  down.  The  buffalo  herdsman  remembe: 
that  tho  gardener  had  a  gnn,  the  farm-servant  knew  something  abont  his 
pistols,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  (lamhont.  Even  Istvan  himself  became 
thoughtful,  and  reflected  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  gardener  hod 
no  gun  nor  even  a  pistol.  But  by  this  time  it  was  too  late  to  hesitate. 
Tho  house-dog  had  already  commenced  the  attack,  and  was  fighting  with 
the  dog  of  tho  gardener :  so  Istvan  gave  the  sign  for  the  assanlt,  camattly 
imprcBsiug  on  tho  minds  of  his  troop  that  there  was  no  need  to  fear  fiw 
gun,  as  it  could  only  go  off  once,  and  if  then  they  threw  themselTM  on  the 
ground,  the  next  moment  they  could  annihilate  tho  enemy  at  one  mah. 

It  happened  exactly  as  had  been  feared.  Tho  gardener,  roaaed  fron 
Bleep,  appeared  on  tho  threshold,  gun  in  hand,  with  ugly  threats  of  shoot- 
ing like  a  dog  tho  first  that  came  near  him,  and  began  forthwttb  io  take 
aim.  Thereupon  tho  darahoni,  in  his  terror,  followed  Istviin's  adviM.  tatd 
flung  himself  on  tho  ground,  thereby  throwing  both  wings  into  ccolxBiaa: 
for  the  rest,  including  even  Istviin  himself,  forgetting  the  stratagem  lieliaJ 
recommended,  took  to  flight,  and  all  stumbled  over  the  darabonl'tjtoitnXt 
body.  Only  tho  commanders  of  tho  assailing  force  remained  oo  thdr 
feet,  and  they  wore  engaged  in  strife  with  one  another.  Radsudtj. 
drawing  his  sword,  wished  to  rush  alone  as  ho  was  upon  the  gardnar, 
which  tho  bailiff  thought  best  to  prevent  him  doing,  and  stmggled  to  boU 
bis  master  back.  In  one  word,  the  whole  campaign  would  hara  randlid 
in  complete  discomfiture,  if  it  were  not  for  an  unforeseen  liii  iimiilaiw         | 

"  For  Qod's  sake,  what  art  thou  abont  ?     Here  will  be  maidtr 
Put  down  that  gun,"  screamed  the  gardener's  wife,  and  begaa  to 

"  Get  away  indoors  1  this  is  no  business  for  women,"  said  ilw 
as  he  tried  to  quiet  his  wife,  and  to  push  her  in. 

"I  won't  move  a  step — rather  shoot  me;  giro  me  Ihat  goD.  Dai 
thon  ^v-ish  to  become  a  murderer  ?  .  .  .  .  Mnrder^r  ....  murderer  .... 
mtirJcrcr  1  "  screamed  the  woman,  as  she  laid  hold  on  the  gaa  aal  tad 
to  WT'  t  of  her  husband's  hand. 

"^  iiti     Let  go  the  gnn.     AVhj,  it  isn't  loaded  ;  tt  int  rve 

uy  own,  bat  the  notary's.    He  left  it  here  the  other  dar  for  at 
into  tho  tovn  (o  be  put  right,"  eaid  the  good  hutlMod,  «lwmig  j^  ^q  , 
■laim. 

Upon  h«*riag  theaa  nrownk,  the  troop  began  to  grt  togtiLv  i 
Istr&n  first  rseofmd  hii  ommge,  tenibij  aahamed  of  to*  l«te 
The  nsl  fotluwed,  and  at  aocc  gnrronsded  the  gardeoar  a»  ke  «m  ( 
•trqggUng  with  hti  vifo.    Then  the  battla  mgtd  on  all  poaim. 
•ttMked  the  gaidanaar  in  Ctont,  while  th*  fiKm-kboonr  aman  T  f 
tmr.    Ili»gudeiOM'Bwi&,'irMfsa%,«eQUmg,aadeaniB^  I 
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coacbmnn  with  a  besom.  The  baSalo  herdsman  brandished  his  weapon  in 
a  terrific  manner.  Certainly  he  struck  nobody  with  it,  but  he  bellowed 
And  tunde  so  much  noise  na  almost  to  make  np  for  the  want  of  a  cannon. 
The  new  housekeeper  obnsed  the  former  housekeeper,  while  Uttle  Manyi 
kept  crying  oat,  "  Don't  let  them  strike  his  Grace."  All  the  dogs  of  the 
netghbourhond  collected  thither,  and  began  to  bark  in  rivalrj'  with  those  of 
the  nianor-hontie  and  the  gardener.  The  bailiff,  meanwhile,  remained 
inactive,  only  doing  his  best  to  defend  Radnothy,  and  from  time  to  time 
sighing  forth,  "  Gractoas  heavens  I  Avhat  will  come  of  aU  this  ?  " 

"  That  will  come  of  it,  Mr.  Bailiff,"  answered  Radnothy,  making  a 
Bweep  with  his  sword — "  that^we  shall  re-occnpy  our  own  land  and  give  a 
lesson  to  the  rest.  Fling  out  that  rascal,  with  his  wife,  children,  and 
frtniitare,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the  combatants ;  "  fling  him  out  into 
the  street,  to  be  the  scorn  of  the  world.  He  that  first  docs  so  shall  be  my 
curialist  in  his  place." 

"  Verily,  your  Grace  will  repent  of  this  piece  of  work,"  roared  the 
gardener,  who  had  been  bruised,  battered,  and  flung  npon  the  ground, 
but  now  regained  his  feet  by  a  violent  effort  and  stood  before  Radnothy. 
*'  I  shall  bring  such  an  action  against  you  that  you  will  have  to  pay  all 
yon  have  and  rot  in  a  dungeon." 

"  What  1  Dost  thou  dare  to  insult  me  to  my  very  face,  thou  robber, 
thou  thief  ?  "  cried  Kadn6thy,  and  struck  him  with  his  sword. 

•*  Ah,  murderer  I  You  have  drawn  blood  from  mo.  You  have  me 
Unhappy  •  for  life.  Help  I  help  I  "  roared  the  gardener  at  the  top  of  his 
Toico ;  and  delighted  at  the  large  bnt  not  deep  flesh-wound  he  had 
received  on  his  arm,  rushed  out  into  the  village  street,  arousing  everybody 
by  the  noise  he  made,  as  he  went  to  the  notary  to  make  his  complaint. 
The  notary  at  once  put  him  bto  a  waggon,  and  sent  him,  all  bloody  as 
he  was,  to  the  commissioner  of  the  district,  while  he  himself  went  out 
to  calm  the  villagers,  who  had  already  turned  out  with  pitchforks  in  their 
hands,  the  Wallachs  hastening  to  take  part  with  the  gardener,  some  of 
the  Hungarians  to  side  with  Radnothy. 

"  I  said  it  would  be  so,"  muimurcd  the  bailiff,  striking  the  hedge 
with  his  cudgel. 

*'  What  did  yon  Bfiy,  Mr.  Bailiff?  You  didn't  say  anything  :  you  are 
always  saying  something  absurd.  What  will  come  of  it?  Why,  this 
will  come  of  it :  Uiat  the  fields  which  were  marked  off  twenty  years  ago, 
I  have  now  reoccupied  with  my  own  vassals,  and  have  disgracefully  beaten 
my  oppoueuta.  I  know  what  is  the  law  ;  that  was  why  I  served  the 
county  so  long.  A  nobleman  may  defend  his  own  ciirui  to  blood-shedding. 
That's  why  he  wears  a  sword.  He  may  even  beat  back  the  hrachium 
of  the  county,  if  he  please.  May  I  not  then  drive  out  my  servant  from 
my  own  property  1 " 

"That,  your  Grace,  was  a  long  time  ago,"  observed  the  bailiff, 
timidly. 

*  i>.  crippled. 
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"  A  long  time  ago,  indeed  I  Snrelj  joa  don't  mean  to  saj  that  lb* 
world  IB  turued  bo  far  topsy-turvy  that  they  will  dispute  away  from  me 
my  own  curia  1  They  have  taken  from  me  my  subject-peasants.  Bo  ba 
it.  I  now  pay  taxes.  Very  good.  But  I  should  y&rj  much  like  to  M* 
the  lawyer  who  will  sue  away  from  me  my  own  cnria,  I  will  soon  shew 
them  what  is  right.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  better  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  law." 

Meanwhile  the  eviction  of  the  gardener  went  on  braTely.  His  wifo 
wrung  her  hands,  and  cursed  herself  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  misfortosa : 
for  if  she  had  allowed  her  husband  to  shoot,  they  would  not  have  eat 
him  to  pieces — she  would  not  have  been  made  a  widow  nor  her  children 
orphans.  In  her  despair  she  threw  herself  into  Istviin's  arms,  who,  moved 
by  the  remains  of  former  tender  feelings,  led  her  out  together  with  her 
child.  The  rest  occupied  themselves  with  turning  out  his  furniture  into 
the  street,  from  which  httle  Miinyi  and  the  housekeeper  collected  what 
had  been  stolen  from  the  manor-house.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minnt«« 
all  the  gardener's  property  lay  in  the  street,  to  the  wonder  of  the  villugcn, 
who  stood  around  pitchfork  in  baud ;  but,  by  direction  of  the  notary, 
abstained  from  any  violent  interference.  One  of  them  stretched  out  bin 
head  and  listened  with  open  mouth,  while  another  observed  that  before 
evening  the  district  commissioner  would  put  his  Grace  in  irons.  A  third 
rejoiced  that  that  conceited  gardener  had  at  last  found  his  man,  and  a 
fourth  affirmed  with  an  oath  that  he  alone  could  give  full  account  of  tb« 
whole  party  from  the  manor-house.  The  women  consoled  the  gardener's 
wife,  discussed  over  and  over  again  the  details  of  the  bloody  history,  and 
clasped  their  hands  together.  One  of  them  offered  her  her  honse  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  another  proposed  to  carry  in  the  furniture,  while  a  third, 
in  R  loud,  shrewish  tone,  advised  that  ever}'thing  be  left  just  as  it  was 
until  the  district  commissioner  came  and  did  justice.  In  one  word  the 
whole  village  was  in  commotion ;  behind  every  garden-hedge  barked  at 
least  one  dog,  and  by  every  house-door  cried  at  most  three  children. 

Radnuthy  heard  little  of  all  these  remarks,  but  was  pleased  to  see  the 
villagers  acknowledging  his  superiority,  and  he  consequently  beharod 
himself  calmly.  Ho  made  them  a  speech  to  the  effect  that  every  other 
recusant  curiaUst  would  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gordeoer, 
solemnly  installed  the  farm-servant  in  the  ucwly-rccovrred  nllotmcnt  os 
curialist,  and  then  returned  in  triumph  to  the  mauor-hou&e  to  breakiiut. 


Unbokn  To-mourow,  and  Dead  Testerday. 

'HATEVER  Lady  Sarah  may  have 
thonght,  Mrs.  Palmer  used  to  consider 
Dolly  a  most  fortunate  girl,  and  she 
nscd  to  say  so,  not  a  little  to  Lady 
Sarah's  annoyance. 

"  Extremely  fortunate,"  repeats 
Dolly's  mamma,  looking  tliongbtfally 
at  her  fut  satin  shoes.  "  What  a 
lottery  life  Ls  !  I  was  as  pretty  as 
Dolly,  and  yet  dear  Stonham  had  not 
anything  like  Eobert's  excellent  pros- 
pects.    Even  the  Ad Don't  go, 

Sarah." 

Poor  Lady  Sarah  would  start  up, 
with  an  impatient  movement,  and  walk 
across  the  room  to  got  away  from 
Philippa's  retrospections.  They  were 
almost  more  than  she  had  patience  for 
1st  then.  She  could  scarcely  have  found  patience  for  Philippa  herself, 
if  it  had  not  been  that  she  was  Dolly's  mother.  Wliat  did  she  mean 
by  her  pnrrings  and  self- congratulations  ?  Lady  Sarali  used  to  feel  most 
loiibtful  about  Dolly's  good  fortune  just  when  Philippa  was  most  enthu- 
siastic on  the  sabjoct,  or  when  Robert  himself  was  pointing  out  hid 
xcellent  prospects  in  his  lacid  way. 

Philippa  would  liston,  nodding  languid  approbfttiou.      BolVj  -«q\)!^&. 
rot.,  xxrt, — Ko.  164.  \^. 
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mako  believe  to  laagh  at  Robert's  nceoiiats  of  bis  coming  honoara ;  b 
was  easy  to  see  that  it  was  only  makc-boliere  incredulity. 
t|  I^Her  aunt  could  read  the  girl's  sweet  conviction  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
loved  her  for  it.  Once,  remembering  her  own  youth,  this  fantastic  woman 
had  made  a  vow  never,  so  long  as  she  lived,  to  interfere  in  the  cooxbo  of 
true  love.  True  love  I  Is  this  true  love,  when  one  person  is  in  loVe  with 
a  phantom,  another  with  an  image  reflected  in  a  glass  ?  True  love  is 
something  more  than  phantoms,  than  images  and  shadows ;  and  yet 
stirred  by  phantoms  and  living  among  shadows,  its  faint  dreams  come 
to  life. 

Lady  Sarah  was  standing  by  the  bookcase,  in  a  sort  of  zigzag  mind 
of  her  own  old  times  and  of  Dolly's  to-day.  She  had  taken  a  book  from 
the  shelf — a  dusty  volume  of  Bums's  poems — upon  the  fly-leaf  of  whicli 
the  name  of  another  Robert  Henley  was  written.  She  holds  the  book 
in  her  hand,  looks  at  the  crooked  writing — "  S.  V.,  from  Robert  Hcnlcj, 
May,  1808."  She  beats  the  two  dusty  covers  together,  and  puts  it  back 
into  its  place  again.  That  is  nU  her  story.  Philippa  never  heard  of  it, 
Robert  never  heard  of  it,  nor  did  he  know  that  Lady  Sarah  loved  his 
name — which  had  been  his  father's  too — better  than  she  loved  him. 
"  Perhaps  her  happiness  had  all  gone  to  Dolly,"  the  widow  thought,  as 
she  stood,  with  a  troubled  sort  of  smile  on  her  face,  looking  at  the  two 
young  people  through  a  pane  of  glass ;  and  then,  like  a  good  womau 
as  she  is,  tries  to  silence  her  misgivings  into  a  little  prayer  for  their 
happiness. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  reluctant  prayers  that  people  oflfer  up.     They 
are  not  the  less  true  because  they  are  holf-heartod  and  because  those  who 
proy  would  sometimes  gladly  be  spared  an  answer  to  their  petitions.    Poor 
Lady  Sarah  I    her  prayers  seemed  too  mnch  tiurtrered  na  she  wulchi 
Dolly  day  by  day  more  and  more  radiant  and  absorbed. 

"  My  dear  creature,  what  are  you  doing  with  all  tho 
Can  yon  see  our  young  people?"  says  Mrs.  Palmer,  i  .ug 

over  her  arm-chair.  "  I  expect  Colonel  Witherington  this  aftemooo.  Ue 
admires  Dolly  excessively,  Sarah ;  and  I  really  think  he  might  have 
proposed,  if  Robert  had  not  been  so  determined  to  carry  her  off.  Yoo 
dear  old  thing,  forgive  me ;  I  don't  believe  she  would  ever  hnvo  married 
nt  all  if  I  had  not  come  home.  Yon  are  in  the  clouds,  rou  know.  I 
remember  saying  so  to  Hawtr/ at  Trincomalee.  I  should  have  disowned 
her  if  she  had  turned  out  an  old  maid.  I  know  it.  I  detest  old  maid*. 
Tho  Admiral  has  a  perfect  craze  for  them,  and  they  all  odoro  binj.  I 
should  like  you  to  see  Miss  Slaegrndder — there  never  \nis  -o 

ludicrous,  asthmatic,  senUmental — frantic.  Wo  must  intrn.,.=  .  .^.j» 
Moineanx  to  him,  and  the  Morgnn  girls.  I  oflen  wonder  how  he  tfrtt 
came  to  marry  a  widow,  and  I  t<-'ll  him  so.     It  \  Can 

yon    believe   it? — Hawtry  now   writes  tlint    s  ro   w) 

marriages  at  alL    Perhapx  you  agree  with  him?    I'm  ru  ^  quita 

miy  to  do  so.    I  never  «aw  a  girl  ao  changed — ntrtr.     \i  l-  ui>t^ 
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lier,  mj  dear ;  make  np  joar  mind  to  it.  She  is  Ilobert,  not  Dollj  any 
more — no  thought  for  any  one  else,  not  for  m(,  dear  child  I  And  don't 
yon  flatter  yourself  she  will  ever  .  .  .  Dear  me  I  Gone  ?  What  an 
iraordinary  creature  poor  Sarah  is  I  touched,  certainly ;  and  nttch  a  ■wot 
ikot  1  " 

Mrs.  Palmer,  rising  from  her  comer,  floats  across  the  room,  ffn-eeping 
cr  several  footstools  and  small  tables  on  her  way.     She  goes  to  the 
ndow,  and  not  caring  to  be  alone,  begins  to  tap  with  her  diamond  finger 
ipon  the  pane,  to  summon  the  young  couple,  who  pay  not  the  slightest 
lenlion.      Fortunately  the  door  opens,  and   Colonel   Witherington   is 
lUnounrcd.     He  is  a  swarthy  man,  with  shiny  boots,  a  black  moustache  ; 
:s  handkerchief  is  soentcd  with  Esse-bouquet,  which  immediately  por- 
aeates  the   room  ;    he  wears  tight  dogskin  gloves  and  military  shirt- 
are.      Lady  Sarah   thinks   him   vulgar  and   odious   beyond  words; 
rs.  Palmer  is  charmed  to  see  him,  and  graciously  holds  out  her  wliite 
liand.     She  is  used  to  his  adoration,  and  accepts  it  with  a  certain  swan- 
like indifference. 

People  had  difl'ercnt  opinions  about  Mrs.  Palmer.  In  some  circles 
she  was  considered  brilliant  and  accomplished ;  in  others,  silly  and 
affected.  Colonel  Witherington  never  spoke  of  her  except  with  military 
honours.  "  Charming  woman,"  he  would  say;  "highly  cultivated;  yon 
might  give  her  five-and-twenty  at  the  outside.  Utterly  lost  upon  that 
•pluttering.  old  psalm-singing  Palmer.  Ps.ilms  are  all  very  well  in  their 
wojifr  place — in  the  prayer-books,  or  in  church ;  but  after  dinner,  when 
me  has  got  a  good  cigar,  and  feels  inclined  for  a  little  pleasant  conversa- 
lioD,  it  is  not  the  time  to  ring  the  boll  for  the  servants,  and  have  'em 
down  npon  their  knees  all  of  a  row,  and  np  again  Ln  five  minutes  to 
listen  to  an  extempore  sermon.  The  Admiral  runs  on  Uke  a  clock.  I 
nsed  to  stay  with  them  at  the  Admiralty  House.  Pity  that  poor  woman 
tnost  heartily !     Can't  think  how  she  keeps  up  as  she  does  I  " 

Little  brown  Lady  Henley  at  Smokethwaite  would  not  have  nympathized 
•with  Colonel  Witheringlon's  admiration.  She  made  a  point  of  shrugging 
her  shoulders  whenever  she  heard  Philippa's  name  mentioned.  "  If  yon 
iisk  me,"  she  woiUd  say,  "  I  must  frankly  own  that  my  sister-in-hiw  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  She  is  utterly  selfish ;  she  only  lives  for  the 
admiration  of  gentlemen.  My  brother  Hawtrr  is  a  warm-hearted,  impul- 
nive  man,  who  would  have  made  any  woman  happy.  If  ho  /km  looked  for 
consolation  in  his  domestic  trials,  and  fonnd  it  in  religious  interests,  it  is 
.wonld  blame  him.  Sir  Thomas  feels  as  I  do,  and  deeply 
a's  deplorable  frivoUty.  I  do  not  know  much  of  that  poor 
girl  of  hers.  I  have  no  doubt  Robert  has  been  dazzled  by  mother  and 
daughter.  Thoy  are  good-looking,  and,  as  I  am  told,  thoroughly  well 
imderst«nd  the  art  of  setting  themselves  off  to  the  best  advantage.  I  am 
fond  of  Robert  Henley;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  any  feeling  for 
I)orotbea  one  way  or  another.  We  have  asked  them  \uaTe,  ol  loijxssi. 
51i^  aro  ^  come  after  their  uinrriagp,    1  only  \iope  xa^  svs,Vft.t-\si'W»» 
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appreciates  Ler  daughter's  good  luck,  and  has  the  sense  to  knovr  (bs 
Value  of  such  a  man  as  Robert  Henley." 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  perfectly  enchanted  with  her  future  aou-tn-Iaw.  Ho 
could  scarcely  get  rid  of  hor.  Robert,  with  some  discomposure,  would 
find  himself  sitting  on  his  aunt's  sofa,  hand-in-hand,  listening  to  long 
and  very  unpleasant  extracts  from  her  correspondence.  "  You  deax 
boy  I "  Mrs.  Palmer  would  say,  with  her  soft,  fat  fingers  firmly  clasped 
round  his  ;  "  you  have  done  mo  good.  Your  dear  head  is  able  to  advise 
my  poor  perplexed  heart.  Dolly,  he  is  my  prop,  I  give  yon  np,  my 
child,  gladly,  to  this  dear  fellow  I  "  These  little  compliments  mollified 
the  young  man  at  first,  although  he  fonnd  that  by  degrees  the  tax  of  his 
aunt's  constant  dependence  became  heavier  and  heavier.  Briarens  him- 
self could  scarcely  have  supplied  arms  to  support  her  unsparing  weahieaa, 
to  hand  her  parcels  and  footstools  about,  to  carry  hor  shawls  and  cushions, 
and  to  sort  the  packets  of  her  correspondence.  She  hivd  the  Admiral's 
letters,  tied  up  with  various-coloured  ribbons,  and  docketed,  "  Cmel," 
"  Moderately  Abusive,"  "  Apologetic,"  "  Canting,"  "  Business."  She 
was  always  sending  for  Robert.  Her  playful  tap  iit  the  window  made 
him  feel  quite  nervous. 

Mrs.  Palmer  had  begun  to  knit  him  a  pair  of  mnfi'ctees,  and  used 
slowly  to  twist  pink  silk  round  ivory  needles.  Lady  Henley  langhed  very 
loud  when  she  heard  this.  "  Poor  Robert  I  He  will  have  to  pay  dearly 
for  those  mittens,"  she  said. 

For  a  long  time  past  Mrs.  Palmer  had  rarely  left  the  house,  bat  the 
trousseau  now  began  to  absorb  her ;  she  used  to  go  driving  for  long 
hours  at  a  time  with  Dolly,  in  a  jaded  fly — she  would  invite  Robert  to 
accompany  them — to  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  to  Soho  Square,  to  St.  Pnal's 
Churchyard,  back  again  to  Oxford  Street,  a  comer  shop  of  which  shu 
had  forgotten  the  number.  On  one  occasion,  after  trying  three  or  (bar 
corner  shops,  Robert  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  jumped  oot, 
"  I  think  Dolly  and  I  will  walk  Lome,"  he  said,  abruptly ;  "  I'm  afraid 
yoo  must  give  np  jour  shop.  Aunt  Philippa.  It  is  impos^ble  to  find  tbe 
place." 

Poor  Dolly,  who  was  longing  to  escape,  brightened  up,  bat  before  sbo 
could  speak,  Mrs.  Palmer  hod  grasped  hor  tightly  by  both  hands.  "  ily 
dear  Robert,  what  a  proposal!  I  could  not  think  of  lotting  Doll? 
walk  all  the  way  homo.  She  would  bo  (/uite  done  up.  And  it  is  A/r 
business,  her  shopping,  you  know."  Then  reproachfully  and  archly, 
"  And  I  iiiuKt  say  that  even  the  Admiral  would  scarroly  have  deserted  oa 
so  uugalkntly,  with  all  this  work  on  oar  hands,  and  aU  these  paroobi,  ftod 
no  servant.     You  dear  fellow,  you  really  mast  not  I 

liobcrt  stood  holding  the  door  open,  and  loo).:  iitarly  block. 

"  I  am  veiy  sorry  indeed,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  but  yon  will  Im 
quite  safe,  my  dear  aunt,  and  yon  really  seem  to  have  il  ■  ■  ■ —• '^^t 
shopping  to  laiit  for  many  years  to  come."     And  ho  pat  cot  i  a 

tattttr  of  eoane,  to  help  Doiothoa  to  nli^hl. 
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Bui  slio  cunnot  leare  me,"  says  Philippa,  excitedly ;  "  sbo  would  not 

on  wish  it.     Would  you,  my  child  ?     I  never  drive  alone — never ;  I  am 

id  of  the  coachman.     It  is  most  mureasonable  to  propose  such  a 

"  I  will  answer  for  your  safety,"  persisted  Robert.  "  My  dear  aunt, 
roil  must  get  nsed  to  doing  without  your  Dolly  now.  Come,  Dora,  the 
walk  will  freshen  yon  up." 

"  Bat  I  don't  want  to  walk,  Robert,"  said  poor  Dolly,  with  a  glanco 

mother.     "  You  may  come  for  me  to-morrow  instead.     You  will, 

yon  ?  "  she  added,  as  he  suddenly  tamed  away  without  answering, 

and  she  leant  out  of  the  carriage- window,  and  called  after  him,  a  littlo 

frigfatoned  by  his  black  looks  and  silence.     "  Robert  I  I  shall  expect  yon," 

she  said. 

"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come  to-morrow,  Dora,"  said  Henley,  very 
gravely ;  and  then,  raising  his  hat,  he  walked  off  without  another  word. 
I  Even  then  Polly  could  not  believe  that  he  was  seriously  angry.     Sho 

^^rtaw  him  striding  along  the  pavement,  and  called  to  him,  and  made  a 
^HHendly  little  sign  with  hor  hand  as  the  brougham  passed  close  by  a  place 
^Hlrherc  he  wns  waiting  to  cross  the  road.  Robert  did  not  seem  to  see 
^B^ther  the  brougham  nor  the  kind  face  inside  that  was  smiling  at  him. 
^B)orothoa'8  eyes  suddenly  filled  up  with  tears. 

^H      "  Boorish  I  Boorish  I"  cried  Mrs.   Palmer,   putting  up   both  hands. 

^^F  Robert  is  like  all  other  men,  they  leave  you  at  any  moment,  Dolly — that 

is  my  experience, — bitterly  gained — without  a  servant  even,  and  I  have 

iver  so  much  more  to  do.     There  is  Parkins  and  Gotto's  for  India-paper. 

only  I  had  known  that  he  was  going  to  bo  so  rude,  I  shonld  have 

kcd  for  old  Sam."     Jlrs.  Palmer  was  still  greatly  discomposed.     "  Pray 

int  up  that  window,  Dolly,"  she  said,  "and  I  do  wish  you  would  attend 

to  those  parcels  — thej  ore  all  falling  off  the  seat." 

Dolly  managed  to  wink  away  her  tears  as  she  bent  over  the  parcels, 
rgive  her  for  crj'ing  !    This  was  her  first  quarrel  with  Robert,  if  quarrel 
could  bo  called.     She  thought  it  over  all  the  way  home,  surely  she  had 
en  right  \o  do  as  her  mother  wished — why  was  Robert  vexed  ? 
Philippa  was  in  a  very  bad  humour  aU  that  evening.     She  talked  so 
'v  of  a  mother's  feelings,  and  of  the  pangs  of  parting  from  her 
i   Lady  Sarah  for  once  was  quite  sorry  for  her — she  got  a  little 
wl  to  put  over  Philippa's  feet  as  she  lay  beating  a  tattoo  upon  the  sofa, 
for  Dolly,  she  had  gone  to  bed  early,  very  silent  and  out  of  spirits. 
That  evening's  post  brought  a  couple  of  letters  ;  one  was  from  Oeor;ge 
to  his  mother,  written  in  his  cranky,  blotted  handwriting  : — 

"  De\BEST  MaUUA,  Camhridgt:  AU  Sainlt  Collr3«. 

'  I  AM  coming  np  for  a  couple  of  days.     I  have,  strange  as  it  may 
and.  boen  working  too  hard.     Tell  Aunt  Sarah.     Love  to  Dolly. 

"  Yours  affectionately. 
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Tho  other  was  for  Dolly,  and  Marker  look  it  up  to  her  in  her  room. 
I  This  lettor  flowed  in  even  streams  of  black  npon  the  finest  hot-pressed 
paper : 

"  Deabest  Doha, 

"  I  WAS  much  disappointed  that  you  would  not  come  with  me,  and 
condemned  me  to  that  solitary  walk.  I  hope  that  a  day  may  come,  before 
very  long,  when  your  duty  and  your  pleasures  may  seem  less  at  tariance 
to  you  than  at  present ;  otherwise  I  can  see  Uttle  chance  of  happineea  is 
our  future  life. 

"Yours, 
I  "B.V.H.* 

I        "  Was  he   still  vexed  ?  "     Dolly,  who  had  relented  the  moment  she 
[  saw  the  handwriting,  wrote  him  a  little  note  that  evening,  by  moonlight, 
and  asked  Marker  to  post  it. 

"  I  cotJLD  not  leave  Mamma  all  alone,"  she  wrote.  "  I  wanted  to  UAlk 
home  with  you,  couldn't  you  see  that  I  did  ?  I  shall  expect  you  to  come 
to  luncheon  to-morrow,  and  we  will  go  wherever  you  like. — D." 

Dolly  lay  awake  after  this  for  a  long  moonlight  hour.  She  was  living 
in  what  people  call  the  world  of  feeling.  Bhe  was  absorbed,  she  was 
happy,  but  it  was  a  happinesu  with  a  reserve  in  it.  It  was  peace  indeed, 
but  Dolly  was  too  young,  her  life  bad  been  too  easy,  for  peace  to  be  all- 

I  sufficient  to  her.  She  had  found  out,  by  her  new  experieuco,  that 
Robert  loved  her,  but  in  future  that  ho  would  rule  her  too.     In  hor  life, 

I  BO  free  hitherto,  there  would  be  this  secret  rule  to  be  obeyed,  this  secret 
sign.  Dolly  did  not  know  whether  on  the  whole  she  liked  the  thought,  or 
whether  she  reBent«d  it.  She  had  never  spoken  of  it,  even  to  Robert. 
"  You  see  you  have  to  do  as  you  ore  told,"  Henley  sometimes  said  ;  he 
meant  it  in  fun,  but  Dorothea  instinctively  felt  that  there  was  troth  in  his 
words — he  was  a  man  who  held  his  own.  He  was  not  to  be  changed  by 
an  impulse.  Dolly,  conscious  of  some  hidden  weakness  in  her  own  nature, 
deified  obstinacy,  as  many  a  woman  has  done  before  her,  and  made  exooBM 
out  of  her  own  loving  heart  for  Henley's  selfish  one. 

It  was  summer  still,  though  August  had  come  again ;  the  Virginian 
creepers  along  the  west  wall  glowed ;  crimson-tinted  leaves  fell  in  golden 
ruin,  the  gardener  swept  up  golden  doUi-irs  and  fHiry  money  into  brap* 
and  carted  them  away;  the  geraniums  put  oat  shoots;  the  creopest 
started  off  npon  excursions  along  the  gravel-paths :  it  was  a  comfortabh 
old-fashioued  worl '    '  '  ........  ,„^  j^^^  ^^^ji 

and  burning,  and  .  >  every  hcD 

The  day  passed,  however,  without  any  sign  of  Robert,  or  a- 
from  him.      But  George  walked  in  jnst  as  they  wctp  titling  li^.^^  .^ 
luaeheon.     He  looked  vciy  pale  and  yellow,  and  ht  had  btAek  liii«fl  im<i«r 
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ibis  eyes.     He  had  been  staying  down  At  Cambridge,  actually  reading  for 

scholarship  that  Raban  had  advised  his  iry'mg  for.     It  was  called  the 

[Bulbul  scholarship  for  Oriental  langnages,  and  it  had  been  founded  by  an 

enlightened  Farsoe,  who  had  travelled   in  Europe  in  shiny  boots   and 

an  oilskin  bat,  and  who  bad  been  so  well  received  at  Cambridge  that  be 

rviahed  to  perpetuate  his  name  there. 

Qeorge  bad  taken  up  Persian  some  time  ago,  when  he  should  have 
'1t>een  rending  mathematics.  He  was  fond  of  quoting  the  "  Roubaiyiit  "  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  of  which  the  beautiful  English  version  had  lately 
appeared.  It  was  this  poem,  indeed,  which  had  set  him  to  study  the 
original.  He  bad  a  turn  for  languages,  and  a  fair  chance  of  success, 
Rabau  said,  if  he  would  only  go  to  bod,  and  not  sit  np  all  night,  with 
soda-water  and  wet  towels  round  his  head.  This  time  he  bad  nearly 
made  himself  ill,  by  silting  up  three  nights  in  succession,  and  the  doctor 
had  sent  him  borne  for  a  holiday.  "  My  dear  child,  what  a  state  your 
complexion  is  in  !  How  ill  you  look !  "  said  his  mother.  "  It  is  all  those 
lorrid  examinations ! " 

Besiless  George  wandered  out  into  the  garden  after  dinner,  and  Dolly 
followed  him.  She  began  to  water  her  roses  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  George  filled  the  cans  with  water  from  the  tank  and  brought  them  to 
her.  Splashing  and  overflowing,  the  water  lapped  into  the  dry  earth  and 
cashed  the  baked  stems  of  the  rose  trees.  George  said  suddenly, 
•'  Dolly,  do  you  ever  see  Baban  now,  and  do  you  still  snub  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  snub  him,"  said  Dolly,  blushing.     "  Ho  does  not  approve  of 
ae,  George.     He  is  so  bitter,  and  he  never  seems  satisfied." 
George  begun  to  recite — 

"  Ah,  love  I  conM  yon  and  I  ivith  fnto  conspire 
To  gra8|>  this  son-;  8clicrac  o£  Things  entire, 

Would  we  not  thattir  it  to  bits,  Rnd  tlien 
Bcmould  it  nearly  to  the  Ucnrt's  Desire  ? 

There  is  Robert  at  last,  Dolly." 

Dolly  looked  wonderbgly  at  her  brother.    He  had  spoken  so  pointedly, 
■  that  she  could  not  help  wondering  what  he  meant;  bat  the  next  moment 
!ie  had  sprung  forward  to  meet  Henley,  with  a  sweet  face  alight. 

Oh,  Robert,  why  have  you  been  so  long  coming  ?  "  she  Raid.     "  Did 
fou  not  get  my  note  ?  " 


CHAPTEB  XXIX, 

Ukder  inE  Great  Dome. 

Thb  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  middle  of  September.  In  October  they 
letc  to  sail. 

Dolly  was  to  bo  married  at  the  Kensington  parish  church.  Only 
veflterday  the  brown   church  was  standing — to-day  a  white  phwnLx  is 

pg  from  its  ashes.     The  old  people  and  the  old  ^t^^"c«  %fc<SBi  \ft  \xs. 
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passing  awny  with  the  brown  walls.  One  wonders  as  one  looks  at  the 
rising  arcboa  what  new  tides  of  feeling  will  sweep  beneath  them,  what 
new  teachings  and  petitions,  what  more  instant  charity,  what  mora 
practical  faith  and  hope.  One  would  be  well  content  to  seo  the  old  gaiM 
fall  if  one  might  deem  that  these  new  ones  were  no  longer  to  bo  confined 
by  bolts  of  human  adaptation,  against  which,  day  by  day,  the  dirino 
decrees  of  mutation  and  progress  strike  with  blows  that  arc  vibrating 
through  the  aisles,  drowning  the  Toice  of  the  teachers,  jarring  with  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful. 

As  tlie  doors  open  wide,  the  congregations  of  this  practical  age  in  the 
eternity  of  ages,  see  on  the  altars  of  to-day  the  new  visions  of  the  time. 
Unlike  those  of  tlie  fervent  and  mystical  past,  when  kneeling  anchorites 
beheld,  in  answer  to  their  longing  prayers,  pitifnl  saints  crowned  with 
roses  and  radiant  with  light,  and  vanishing  away,  visions  of  hearts  on  fire 
and  the  sacred  stigmata,  the  rewards  of  their  life-long  penance ;  to-day,  the 
Brother  whom  we  have  seen  appears  to  ns  in  the  place  of  symbols  of  that 
which  it  hatii  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  The 
teaching  of  the  Teacher,  as  we  understand  it  now,  is  translated  into 
n  new  language  of  daily  toil  and  human  svmpathy ;  onr  saints  are  the 
sinners  helped  out  of  the  mire  ;  oar  visions  do  not  vanish  ;  onr  heavenly 
mnsic  comes  to  us  in  the  voices  of  the  school-children ;  surely  it  is  as  sweet 
as  any  that  ever  reached  the  enraptured  ears  of  penitents  in  their  cells. 

If  people  are  no  longer  on  their  knees  as  they  once  were,  and  if  some 
are  afraid  and  cry  out  that  the  divine  images  of  oar  faith  are  waxing 
dimmer  in  their  niches  ;  if  in  the  Calvaries  of  these  modem  times  we  still 
see  truth  blasphemed,  thieves  waiting  on  their  crosses  of  ignorance  and 
crime,  sick  people  crying  for  help,  and  children  weeping  bitterly,  why 
should  we  be  afraid  if  people,  rising  from  their  knees,  are  setting  to  their 
day's  work  with  honest  and  loving  hearts,  and  going,  instead  of  saying, 
"  I  go,"  and  remaining  and  crying,  "  Lord,  Lord." 

Once  Dolly  stopped  to  look  at  the  gates  as  she  was  walkiqg  by, 
thinking,  not  of  Church  reform,  in  those  old  selfish  days  of  hers,  bat  of  the 
now  life  that  was  so  soon  to  begin  for  her  behind  thoso  baize  doors,  amo 
the  worm-eaten  pews  and  the  marble  cherubs,  nnder  the  window, 
all  the  leaden -patched  panes  diverging.  She  looked,  flushed  np,  galltend 
her  grey  skirts  out  of  the  mud,  and  went  on  with  her  companion. 

The  old  days  were  still  going  on,  and  she  was  the  old  Dolly  that  she 

was  nsed  to.     But  there  was  this  difference  now.     At  any  time,  at  may 

hoax,  coming  into  a  room  suddenly  she  never  knew  but  that  aba  migkt 

find  a  letter,  a  summons,  some  sign  of  the  new  existence,  and  inlemta 

that  were  crowding  opon  her.     She  scarcely  believed  in  it  all  at  titaMc 

but  she  was  satisfied.      She  was  walking  with   her  hand  un    Bob 

^troog  arm.     8bfl  could  trust  to  Robert— she  conld  trust  bonnlf. 

■OBCtimes  wondered  la  find  herself  so  calm.     Robert  nssnnd  her  th* ', 

^^h  people  rMlIy  lored  each  othor,  it  was  always  SO ;  Huj  w*re  ■! 

^B  Mid,  no  donbi,  he  wu  n|j)bfL 


TLq  two  wcro  wnlking  along  the  Sunday  street  on  their  way  to  St. 

kill's.      Family  groups   and   prayer-books   were   about ;   market-carts, 

liked  with  smiles  and  ribbons,  were  driving  out  in  a  long  train  towards 

river.     Bells  far  and  near  were  ringing  fitfully.    There  is  no  mistaking 

day  as  it  comes  round,  bringing  with  it  a  little  ease  into  the  strain  of 

,  a  thought  of  peace  and  home-meeting  and  rest,  and  the  echo  of  a 

outside  in  the  City  streets,  as  well  as  within  its  churches, 
Robert  called  a  hansom,  and  they  drove  rapidly  along  the  road  towards 
9wn.  The  drifting  clouds  and  lights  across  the  parks  and  streets  made 
them  look  changed  from  their  nsual  aspect.  As  they  left  the  suburbs  and 
drove  on  towards  the  City,  Henley  laughed  at  Dorothea's  enthusiasm  for 
the  wet  streets,  of  which  the  muddy  stones  were  reflecting  the  lights  of 
a  torn  and  slonny  sky.  St.  Clement's  spire  rose  sharp  against  a  cloud, 
bo  river  rolled,  fresh  blown  by  soft  winds,  towards  the  east,  while  tho 
{fats  fell  upon  the  crowding  house-tops  and  spires.  Dolly  thought  of 
Br  moonlight  drive  with  her  mother.  Now,  everything  was  alight  and 
rake  again,  she  alone  was  dreaming,  perhaps.  As  they  went  up  a  steep 
jwded  hill  the  horse's  feet  slipped  at  every  step,  "  Don't  be  afraid, 
)ora,"  said  Robert,  protectingly.  Then  they  were  driving  up  a  straighter 
od  wider  street,  flooded  with  this  same  strange  light,  and  they  suddenly 
»w  a  solemn  sight ;  of  domes  and  spires  uprearing ;  of  mist,  of  stormy 
ky,  There  rose  the  mighty  curvo,  majestically  flung  against  the  dome 
domes  I  The  mists  drifting  among  these  mountains  and  pinnacles  of 
one  only  ?eemed  to  make  them  more  stately. 
'•  Robert,  I  never  knew  how  beautiful  it  was,"  said  Dolly.  "  How 
I  am  we  came.  Look  at  that  great  dome  and  the  shining  sky. 
18  like — '  see   how  high   the  heavens   are,  in  comparison  with  tho 


I  forget  the  exact  height,"  said  Robert.  "  It  is  between  three 
ild  four  hundred  feet.  You  see  the  ball  up  at  the  top — they  say  that 
Ircnty-fonr  people " 

"  1  know  all  that,  Robert,"  said  Dolly,  impatiently.  "What  does  it 
attcr  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  might  interest  you,"  said  Robert,  slightly  huffed, 
'  since  yon  appear  to  be  so  little  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's.  It  is  very 
fine,  of  course  ;  but  I  myself  have  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  Gothic  archi- 
ctoro  ;  it  is  far  more  suitable  to  oar  church.  There  is  something 
linfully — how  shall  I  express  it  ? — paganish  about  these  capitols  and 
plasters." 

"  But  that  is  just  what  I  mean,"  said  Dolly,  looking  him  full  in  tho 
CO.  "  Think  of  the  beautiful  old  thoughts  of  the  Pagans  helping  to 
pile  up  a  cathedral  here  now.  Don't  yoa  think,"  she  said,  hesitating,  and 
lushing  nt  her  ovm  boldness,  "  that  it  is  like  a  voice  from  a  long  way  off 
Dming  and  harmonizing  now  with  ours  ?  Robert,  imagine  building  a  curvo 
ini  will  make  pomo  one  happy  thousands  of  years  afterwards.  .  .  ." 

"  1  am  rln<I  it  mulu's  n-m  happy,  my  dear  Doiolbca.  IV^W'^wa.Wvi'i 


that  iia^ 
ttw  £iteat  Mdea  and  mra  ftc  liwih  ■■■•1  I2a  •  tml,  mad 
iMtd  to  the  ajtUxj.  Tbc  buc.  ^  fin,  Am 
DoB^'i  bMrt  tfarob.  The  caflwanl  itwlf  amtd  iika  a  grt^  hofy  hiKt 
in  Um  aiiii  of  Om  d^.  Obm,  when  D0O7  wm  ■  AM  ia  Um 
iditdb,  Imt  heart  had  orerifewn  with  laypiaeae  aad  gratitade;  ben 
■IM  WW  a  venaaa,  and  tlie  fatan  had  not  £uled  her — here  wtn  tor* 
gad  faith  to  make  ber  lile  eom^ele — all  the  nbntioB  of  fire  aad  aatk, 
aad  the  flow  of  hamoaioas  hnea,  to  iij|iii«a  what  was  beyond  worla. . . . 

"  Oh  I  Bobot,  what  hare  we  done  to  be  io  ha^pj  t "  she  whkpend, 
when  the  aerriee  was  otct  and  thej  were  eondiig  awaj  in  the  crowd.  **  It 
almoet  ftigbtens  me,"  the  giri  said. 

Robert  did  not  bear  her  at  fint,  he  was  looking  oner  the  peopla'i 
head*,  for  U>o  clouds  had  eome  down  and  the  nun  was  frlliag  beavfly. 

"  Frigfaten  70a,"  said  Bobert  pieaentlj,  opening  bb  ombreUa;  "  tike 
my  arm,  DoHj ;  what  is  there  to  frighten  jon  ?  I  don't  suppow  we  an 
any  happier  than  uther  people  andcr  the  same  cirenmstanMS.  Coma  tlaa 
way,  let  an  get  ont  of  tbc  crowd." 

Robert  M  the  girl  clown  a  narrow  lano  closed  Ij  an  tioo  gate.  It 
looked  dark  and  inditUnet,  although  the  west  sUll  ahooe  with  chai^iB^ 
IJghU.  Dolly  stood  ap  undor  a  doorway,  while  Iho  roang  man  walked 
away  down  the  wvi  flagn  to  look  for  a  cab  to  t.< '  borne.    The  raia 

felt  upon  tho  pttremcnt,  u])on  tho  stone  ateps  v.  iJy  was  ataodivg, 

and  with  fresh  cheeks  blooming  in  tbo  mist,  and  eye«  still  alight  with  the 
rik'l  ^  boaiity  of  tlio  pialm  nbn  ha«l  been  BBging  in  ber  heart. 

"I  ,'po*«  wo  are  any  happier  than  other  people."     Shv  wiahed 
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Bob«rt  k»d  not  said  that,  it  seemed  cold,  nogratefal  almost.     The  psalm 
in  her  ears  began  to  die  away  to  the  dull  patter  of  the  rain  as  it  fell, 
at  was  it  that  came  to  Dolly  as  she  stood  in  the  twilight  of  the  door- 
ay — a  snddea  chill  coming  she  knew  not  from  whence — some  one  hght 
put  out  on  the  altar  ? 

Dolly,  strung  to  some  high  quivering  pitch,  felt  a  sudden  terror.  It 
vrae  nothing ;  a  doubt  of  a  doubt — a  fear  of  a  terror — fearing  what — 
doubting  whom  ? 

"  The  service  was  very  well  performed,"   said   Robert,  coming  up. 
"  I  have  got  you  a  cab."     He  helped  her  in,  and  then,  as  he  seated  him- 
ilf  beside  her,  began  again :  "  Wo  shall  not  have  many  more  oppor- 
ities  of  attending  the  Cathedral  service  before  we  start." 
Dolly  was  very  silent ;  Robert  talked  on.     He  wondered  at  her  seem- 
g  want  of  interest,  and  yet  ho  had  only  talked  to  her  about  her  plans 
d  things  that  she  must  have  cared  to  hoar.     "  I  shall  know  definitively 
out  our  start  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,"  he  snid,  as  the  cab  drew  up 
the  door  uf  Church  House.     Poor  Dolly  I     She  let  him  go  into  the 
'a\nng-room  alone,  and  ran  up  to  her  own  little  nest  upstairs.     The 
ought  of  the  possible  nearness  of  her  departure  had  suddenly  over- 
helmed  her.     Wlieu  it  was  still  far  off  she  had   never  thought   about 
it.      Now   she    sat    down    on    the   low    window-sill,    leant    her    head 
ainst  the  shutter,  and  watched  the  last   light  die  out  above   the  ivy 
'all.      The  garden   shadows    thickened  ;    the    night    gathered    slowly; 
olly's  heart  beat  sadly,  oh  I  how  sadly.     What  hopeless  feeling  was  this 
at  kept  coming  over  her  again  and  again  ?  coming  she  knew  not  from 
hat  recesses  of  the  empty  room,  from  behind  the  fleeting  clouds,  from 
0  secret  chambers  of  her  traitorous  heart  ?     The  voice  did  not  cease 
rsecuting.     "  Bo  much  of  you  that  lives  now,"  it  said,  "  will  die  when 
a  merge  your  life  into  Robert's.     So  much  love  will  be  more  than  he 
want.     He  takes  but  a  part  of  what  you  have  to  give."     The  voice 
vas  60  distinct  that  she  wondered  whether  Marker,  who  came  in  to  put 
tway  her  things,  would  heai'  it.     Did  she  love  Robert  ?     Of  course  she 
d  him.     There  was  his  ring  upon  her  finger.     She  could  hear  his 
voice  sounding  from  the  hall  below.  .    .    .   Were  they  not  going  ofl'  alone 
logether  to  a  lonely  life,  across  a  tempestuous  sea  ?     For  a  moment  she 
Btood  lost,  and  forgetting  that  her  feet  were  still  upon  the  home- hearth 
pud  that  the  far-ofif  sea  was  still  beatiug  upon  distant  shores.     Then  she 
parted  up  impatiently,  she  would  not  listen  any  more.     With  a  push  to 
Ibe  door  she  shut  her  doubts  up  in  the  cupboard  where  she  was  used  to 
Bang  her  cloak,  and  then  she  came  slowly  down  the  wooden  stairs  to  the 
Mtk  room  below. 

I  Dolly  fotmd  a  candle  alight,  a  good  deal  of  darkness,  some  conversa- 
VOD,  a  sofa  drawn  out  with  her  mamma  reposing  upon  it,  Robert  writing 
at  a  table  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  dictation. 

L  "My  diild,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "come  here.  You  have  been  to 
Bt.  Paul's.   I  have  been  alone  the  whole  aftemoou.  Youi  voi\A^i«h)LXw«i<:«>x 
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comes  near  me.  I  am  now  getting  this  dear  fellow  to  write  and  order  a 
room  for  us  at  liingston.  I  told  yon  of  my  little  plan.  Ho  is  making  all 
the  arraDgementB.  It  is  to  be  a  little  /cs/"  on  my  husband's  birthday ; 
shall  wo  say  Tuesday,  if  fine,  Robert  ?  The  Admiral  will  hear  of  it,  and 
understand  that  we  do  not  forgot  him.  People  say  I  have  no  resentment 
in  my  nature,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  a  smile.  "  It  is  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  I  should  leave  untasted  a  few  of  the  bitter  dregs  of  my  hard  lot.  My 
spirit  is  quite  broken,"  continued  Mrs.  Palmer,  cheerfully.  "  Give  me 
that  small  handscrcen,  Dolly.  Have  you  written  to  Raban,  Robert  ?  My 
George  would  wish  him  remembered." 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  have  Raban,  Aunt  Philippa,"  said  Robert.  ••  There 
will  bo  Morgan,  and  George,  and  Colonel  Withcrington,  and  myself,  and 
your  little  friend  Rhoda  will  like  to  come, — and  any  one  else  ?  " 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  Mrs.  Morgan  and  those  dreadful  two  girls 
are  going  into  the  country  for  two  days ;  that  is  one  reason  for  fixing 
upon  Tuesday,"  says  Mrs.  Palmer.  "I  don't  want  them,  Dolly,  dearest. 
Really  the  society  your  poor  aunt  lives  in  is  something  too  ladicrons.  She 
will  bo  furious  ;  I  have  not  dared  tell  her,  poor  creature.  I  have  accepted 
an  invitation  for  yon  on  Wednesday.  Colonel  Witherington'e  sister,  in 
Hyde  Park  Gardens,  has  a  large  dinner-party.  She  has  asked  os  all  three 
in  the  kindest  manner.  Colonel  Witherington  called  himself  with  the  note 
this  afternoon.  I  wanted  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  I'm  afraid  your  aunt 
was  vexed.  Robert,  while  you  are  about  it,  just  write  a  line  for  ns  all  to 
Mrs.  Middleton." 

Robert  wrote  Mrs.  Palmer's  notes,  sealed,  and  stamped  them,  and, 
betweenwhilos,  gave  a  cheerful  little  description  of  their  expedition. 
"  DoUy  was  delighted  with  the  service,"  said  he  ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  she  is  a 
little  tired."  Then  he  got  up  and  pulled  an  arm-chair  for  her  up  to  the  fire, 
and  then  he  went  back  and  finished  putting  np  Mrs.  Palmer's  correspond- 
ence. Ho  was  so  specially  kind  that  evening,  cheerfol,  and  nice  to  Mrs. 
Palmer,  doing  her  behests  so  cleverly  and  naturally,  that  Dolly  forgot  her 
terrors  and  wondered  what  e\i\  spirit  had  possessed  her.  She  begun  to 
fool  warm  and  happy  once  more,  and  hopeful,  and  she  was  nnaffoctedlj 
sorry  when  Henley  got  np  and  said  he  mnst  go. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  and  the  door  shut  than  Mrs.  Palmer  said, 
languidly,  "  1  tliink  I  should  Uke  I'rauk  Raban  to  be  asktd.  poor  fellow. 
It  will  please  Ilhodn,  at  all  events.     JuhI  write,  dear." 

Dolly  blushed  up  crimson.     She  had  not  seen  him  since  that  ca 
little  talk  she  had  Iiud  with  George. 

"  Bat  Rr)bort  doesn't  wunt  it,  mamma,"  s.iid  Polly. 

"  NonHonse,  child.     I  want  it.     Robert  is  nut  your 
said  Mrs.  Palmer ;  "  and  If  he  wcro  ■      " 

"  Shall  1  bring  you  a  pen  and  ink  ?  "  Dolly  askrd,  s; 

"  ilnst  do  an  I  tell  you,  dearoflt,"  said  hor  mother,  cr> 
*  Dear  Mr.  Itiib&n. — My  mothrr  dosiros  rao  to  write  and  I- 
^ilfov-nm  ub/>  wi^.nl.i  « .iii-omo  yoo  on  Tuo«»biy  nwt,  if  yon  wt... 
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expedition  we  ore  meditatiog,  a  water-pnrtj,  in  hononr  of  Acimii'al  Palmor's 
57th  birtlidiiy.' " 

"  That  is  not  a  bit  like  ono  of   my  letters,"  said  Polly,  finishing 
qoidkly,     "  Where  can  Aunt  Baroh  be  ?  " 

"  I  om  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear.     She  left  in  the  rudest  manner 
^wbtiU  Witherington  called.     I  have  seen  nothing  of  her." 

Lady  Sarah  was  sitting  upstiurs  alone — oh,  how  alone  ! — in  the  cheer- 
less bedroom  oTerhead,  where  she  used  to  take  her  griefs  and  her  sad 
mislrasta.     They  seemed  to  hang  from  the  brown  faded  curtains  by  the 
window ;  they  seemed  to  haunt  all  round  the  bed,  among  its  washed-out 
draperies  ;   they  were  ranged  along  the    tall   chimney-piece    in  bottles. 
I  Here  is  morphia  and  chlorodyno,  or  its  equivalent  of  those  days ;  hero 
I  ia  "  the  linament " — liuament  for  a  strained  heart !  chloroform  for  anxious 
I  love !     Are  not  each  ono  of  those  tho  relics  of  ono  or  another  wound, 
reopening  again  and  again  with  the  strains  of  the  present.    Sarah's  hands 
are  clasped  and  her  head  is  bent  forward  as  she  sits  in  this  half-darkness 
— leaden  grey  without,  chill  within — by  the  empty  hearth.     Did  Robert 
luve  Dolly  ?     Had  ho  love  in  him  7     Had  she  been   right  to  see  him 
I  through  Dolly's  eyes  ? 

Just  then  the  door  opens,  and  DoUr,  flushed,  brightening  the  dull 
[twilight,  comes  into  the  room. 

"  Come  down  directly,  you  wicked  woman,"  she  says.     "  Yon  will  be 
jrcatching  cold  hero  all  by  yourself." 


ClIAPTEK    XX.V. 

WAVB    Oil    Flamk. 

How  swi'ct  they  nro  those  long  sunset  ovcniugs  on  the  river  I  tho 
stream,  flowing  by  swift  and  rippling,  reflects  the  sky — sometimes,  in  the 
still  gleams  and  depths  of  dying  light,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sky  itself 

I  reflected  tho  waters.     The  distant  woods  stand  out  in  bronzed  shadow  ; 

I  low  sunset  tires  burn  into  dusk  beyond  tho  fringe  of  trees  ;  sudden  sweet 
glooms  fall  npon  the  boats  as  they  glide  in  and  out  by  dim  creeks  and 
ridges.     Perhaps  some  barge  travels  p»st  through  the  twilight,  drawn  by 

^  horses  tramping  along  the  towing-path,  and  dragging  against  tho  sky. 
As  tho  boats  float  shorewards,  peivcefol  sights  and  sounds  are  ail  about, 

^borue  npon  the  flowing  water. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  it  is  over,"  said  Dolly,  tying  on  her  straw-hat. 

The  sun  was  setting,  a  little  star  was  shining  overhead,  the  last  bird 

\  had  flown  home  to  iU  nest.     Robert  pushed  them  right  through  a  bed  of 

■  nisi.  '«  on  their  way  to  the  landing-place.     It  was  crowded  with 

Jaij  ',  many  people  were  standing  along  tho  shore  ;  the  gables 

I  of  the  ••  Red  Lion  "  had  been  all  aglow  for  a  few  minutes  psflt.     lljcy 

I  could  hear  tho  laugh  of  a  boating-party  Bcramb\iQft  \,o  \m\\,    "fi-wo  «n^ 
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there  heads  were  peeping  from  the  bridge,  from  the  landing-plaees  and 
windows  ;  some  twinkled  with  the  last  sunset  gleams,  others  with  lights 
already  burning.  Dolly  had  been  silent  for  the  last  half-hour,  scarcely 
listening  to  its  desoltor}'  talk.  They  had  exchanged  broadsides  with 
George  and  John  Morgan  in  the  other  boat ;  bat  by  degrees  that 
vigorously-mannod  craft  had  outran  them,  rounded  a  corner,  and  led 
them  floating  mid-stream.  Robert  wsa  in  no  hurry,  and  Frank  was 
absent,  and  sometimes  almost  forgot  to  row.  Looking  np  now  and  then, 
he  saw  Dolly's  sweet  face  beaming  beneath  her  loose  straw-hat.  with 
Hampton  Court  and  all  its  prim  terraces  for  a  background. 

"  You  are  not  doing  your  sLare  of  the  work,  Raban,  by  any  means,'' 
said  Robert,  labouring  and  not  ovor-pleased. 

"  Oh,  let  ns  float,"  murmured  Mrs.  Palmer.  She  was  leaning  over 
tlio  side  of  the  boat,  weighing  it  heavily  down,  and  dabbling  one  fat  white 
hand  in  the  water ;  with  the  other  she  was  clasping  Dolly's  stiff  young 
fingers.  "Truant  children!"  she  said,  "yon  don't  know  your  own 
happiness.  How  well  I  remember  one  evening  just  like  this,  Dolly,  when 
your  papa  and  I  were  floating  down  the  Hooghly  ;  and,  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  my  Admiral  Palmer  was  with  us — he  was  captain  then.  How  little 
we  either  of  us  thought  in  those  days.  The  Palmers  are  so  close  one  needs 
a  lifetime  to  understand  their  ways.  I  should  like  to  show  you  a  letter, 
Mr.  Raban,  that  I  received  only  this  morning  from  my  sister-in-law, 
Joanna — was  that  a  fish  or  a  little  bit  of  stick  ?  Sweet  calm  I  Robert, 
I  am  thankful  you  have  never  been  entangled  by  one  of  those  ngly  girls  at 
timokethwaite.     I  know  Joanna  and  her " 

"  There  was  never  any  thought,  I  assure  you,"  interrupted  Robert, 
not  displeased,  and  unable  to  refrain  from  disclaiming  the  accusation. 
>  My  aunt  has  always  been  most  kind  ;  she  would  never  have  wished  to 
influence  my  inclinations — she  is  very  much  tried  just  now,  parting 
Jonah,  who  joins  his  regiment  immediately.  They  are  coming  np 
London  with  him  nest  Saturday." 

"Ahl  I  know  what  it  is  to  part  from  one's  child,  said  Philippt 
tapping  Dolly's  fingers.  "  I  am  glad  to  hoar  Joanna  shows  any  feeling.  Mjj 
Dolly,  if  it  were  not  to  Robert,  who  is  so  thoughtful,  should  I  be  able  to 
boar  the  thought  of  parting  from  yon  ?  Take  care — pray  take  care.  Yon 
re  rumiing  into  this  gentleman's  boat.  Push  off — push  off.  Ah  I  oh ! 
nk  yon,  Mr.  Raban.     Look,  there  ia  John  Morgan.    I  wish  ho  were 

to  steer  us." 

"Don't  be  frightened,  dear,"  said  Dolly,  still  holding  her  motbor'i 
iiand,  aa  the  little  rocking-boat  made  towards  the  steps,  whera  Job 
lorgan  waa  standing  welcoming  them  all  with  as  much  heartinoM 

thoy  were  retnming  from  some  distant  journey,  and  had  ooi  met  for 
ears.     Borne  people  reserve  themselves  for  great  occasiobs.  iuKtood 
ending   their  sympathies    lavishly  along    tho  way.     Good  old  Jo 
'oirtainly  never  apar  ;.-  or  the  exprcssioD  of  his 

ffood-vitl.     I  don't  '  >pl«,  who  somatimM  imil«d  at 
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honest  exuberances,  fonnd  that  he  was  less  reliable  when  greater  need 
arose,  becnase  ho  had  been  kind  day  after  day  about  nothing  at  all.  He 
saved  Mrs.  Palmer  &om  a  ducking  oa  this  occasion,  as  she  precipitately 
flung  herself  out  of  the  boat  on  to  his  toes.  Frank  Raban  also  jumped 
on  shore.  Boberl  said  he  would  take  the  Sarah  Anne  back  to  her  homo 
in  the  boat-honse. 

"  Then  I  suppose  Dolly  will  have  to  go  too,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
archly ;  and  Dolly,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile,  settled  herself  once  more 
comfortably  on  the  low  cushioned  seat.  She  looked  after  her  mother 
trailing  up  the  slope,  leaning  on  the  curate's  arm,  and  waving  farewells 
tintU  they  passed  by  the  garden-gate  of  the  inn.  Frank  Raban  was 
slowly  following  them.  Then  Dolly  and  Robert  were  alone,  and  out  on 
the  river  again.  The  lightened  boat  swayed  on  the  water.  The  air 
seemed  to  freshen,  the  ripples  flowed  in  &om  a  distance,  the  banks  slid 
by.  Robert  smiled  as  he  bent  over  the  sculls.  How  often  Dolly 
remembered  the  last  golden  hour  that  came  to  her  that  day  before  the 
lights  had  died  away  out  of  her  sky,  before  the  waters  bad  risen,  before 
her  boat  was  wrecked,  and  Robert  far  away  out  of  the  reach  of  her  voice  I 

There  wore  manj-  other  people  coming  back  to  the  boat-house.  The  men 
were  busy,  the  landing  was  crowded,  and  the  Siirah  Anne  had  to  wait  her 
turn.  Robert  disliked  waiting  extremely.  He  also  disliked  the  looks  of 
open  admiration,  which  two  canoes  were  casting  at  the  Sttruh  Anne. 

"  There  are  some  big  stones  by  the  shore,  Dolly,"  said  Robert.  "  Do 
you  think  you  could  manage  to  land  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  can,"  said  active  Dolly;  "and  then  you  can  tie  the 
boat  to  that  green  stake  just  beyond  them."  As  she  stood  np  to  spring 
on  shore,  she  looked  round  once  more.  Did  some  instinct  tell  her  that 
this  was  the  end  of  it  all,  and  the  last  of  the  happy  hours  ?  She  jumped 
with  steady  feet  on  to  the  wet  stone,  and  stood  balancing  herself  for 
moment.  The  wat«r  rippled  to  her  feet  as  she  stood,  with  both  hands 
ontstretched,  and  her  white  dress  fluttering,  and  all  the  light  of  youth  and 
happiness  in  her  radiant  face.  And  then  with  another  spring  she  was  oa 
land. 

"  Well  done  t  "  said  one  of  the  oanoes.  Robert  turned  round  with  a 
fierce  look. 

When  he  rejomed  Dolly,  ho  fonnd  her  looking  about  in  some  distress. 

"My  ring,  my  pretty  ring,  Robert,"  she  said,  "I  have  dropped  it." 
It  was  a  ring  he  had  given  her  the  day  before.  Dolly  had  at  last  con- 
sented to  wear  one,  but  this  was  largo  for  her  finger. 

"  You  careless  girl,"  said  Robert ;  "  here  are  your  gloves  and  your 
handkerchief?     Do  you  know  what  that  ring  cost  ?  " 

'•  Oh,  don't  tell  nie,"  said  Dolly ;  "  something  dreadful,  I  know." 
And  she  stood  penitently  watching  Robert  scrambling  buck  into  the  boat, 
and  overthrowing  and  thumping  the  cushions.  And  yet,  as  she  stood 
there,  it  came  into  her  mind  how  many  treasures  were  hers  just  then,  and 
tluit  of  them  all  a  ring  was  that  which  she  could  beet  b«&t  to  \o«i&. 
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One  of  the  canoes  had  come  close  into  shore  bj  this  time,  and 
yooog  man,  who  was  paddling  wilh  his  two  spades,  called  out,  saTts 
"  Are  jou  looking  for  anything  ?  Is  it  for  this  ?  "  and  carefolly  putt 
his  hand  into  the  water  he  pulled  ont  something  shining.  The  ring  '. 
dropped  off  Dolly's  finger  as  she  jumped,  and  was  lying  on  a  stone  that 
was  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  and  near  to  the  big  one  apoo 
which  she  had  been  standing. 

"  How  very  fortunate  I  "  exclaimed  Henley  from  the  boat. 

Miss  Vonborongh  was  pleased  to  get  back  her  pretty  trinket,  and 
thanked  the  yonng  man  with  a  very  becoming  blush. 

"  It  is  a  very  handsome  coral,"  Robert  said ;  "  it  would  have  been  a 
greal  pity  to  lose  it.  We  must  have  it  made  smaUer,  Dora.  It  must  not 
come  oil'  again." 

Dolly  was  turning  it  round  thoughtfully,  and  looking  at  the  Medusa 
head  carved  and  set  in  gold. 

"  Robert,"  she  said  once  more,  "  does  happiness  never  frighten  yon  ?  " 

"  Never,"  s&id  Henley,  smiling,  as  she  looked  up  earnestly  into 
face. 

The  old  town  at  Kingston,  with  its  many  comors  and  gables,  has"" 
something  of  the  look  of  a  foreign  city  heaped  upon  the  river-sidis.  The 
garden  of  the  old  inn  runs  down  with  terraces  to  the  water.  A  side-door 
Icatls  to  the  boat-houses.  By  daylight  this  garden  is  somewhat  mouldy ; 
but  spiders'  webs  do  not  obtrude  on  summer  evenings,  and  the  Londoners 
who  have  come  out  of  town  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  stroll  alone  • 
terraces,  and  watch  the  stream  as  it  flows,  unconscious  of  their  8orL'UJi_, . 
They  come  here  of  summer  evenings,  and  .sit  oat  in  the  little  arbonrs,  or 
walk  along  the  terraces  and  watch  the  fioats  drift  with  the  stream.  If 
they  look  to  the  opposite  banks  they  may  see  the  cattle  rearing  their 
homed  heads  upon  the  sunset,  aud  the  distant  chestnut  groves  and  giJlcries 
of  Hampton  Court  at  the  bend  of  the  river. 

Near  the  comer  of  one  of  these  terraces,  a  little  green  weather-oockod 
summer-house  stands  boldly  facing  the  regsltns   in   their  season, 
buyuud  it  again  are  n  steep  bank  and  some  steps  to  a  scoodiI  t«rrae 
from  whence  there  is  the  side-door  leading  to  the  boats. 

On  this  particular  evening  Frank  Raban  rnmo  quietly  7.if;/:i;' 

these  teiTacps,  porhaps  with  some  vague  hope  of  meoting  I>i.; al 

her  return. 

There  are  some  years  of  one's  life  when  one  is  less  alive  than 
others,  as  there  are  different  degrees  of  strength  and  power  to  lire  in 
course  of  the  same  existence.     Frank  was  not  ii     '       '  m 

which  we  first  knew  him,  but  ho  was  not  yet  as  _  ,a1 

hoar*  of  depression  such  ns  this  Lo  was  used  to  feci  louely  and  apart. 
Ho  was  used  to  see  other  people  happy,  anxious,  busy,  bm—  ' 

nothcr,  and  he  would  look  on  as  now.  with  his  hum!*  in  ^ 
',  hut  frf^tinp  as  if  Fftlo  had  put  bim    ■ 

'  .vrlil — n    iliinil)    tmU;    (^■l>   liii   nsi'd    In    tl    „    .^^    ., 
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ioi  vet  he  knew  thftt  llie  mnaic  was  there — that  mighty  hntnan  vibration 

vhich  exists  indepenJeDt  of  all  the  dumb  notes,  cracked  instroments, 

ifted  lutes,  and  broken  lyres  of  which  we  hear  so  mach,  and  he  had  bnt 

)  open  his  cars  to  it. 

Two  voices  anything  but  damb  were  talking  inside  the  little  Bnmmer- 

"  bouse.     Raban  had  scarcely  noticed  them  ns  he  came  along,  listening  with 

Iho  vaguest  cnriositj-,  as  people  Jo,  to  reproaches  and  emotions  which  do 

aoi  concern  them ;  bat  presently,  as  he  approached  the  summer-house,  a 

struck  him  familiarly,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  saw  a  dark  figure 

rush  wildly  from  the  little  wooden  house,  and  leap  right  over  the  side  of 

(the  termce  on  io  the  path  below;  and  then  Frank  recognized  the  frantic 

taction — it  could  only  be  George.     A  moment  afterwards  a  woman — he 

knew  her  too— came  out  of  the  summcr-honse  and  stood  for  an  instant 

panting  against  the  doorway,   leaning  with  her  two  hands  against  the 

She  looked  pale,  troubled ;  her  hair  was  pushed  back  from  her 

■white  face  ;  her  eyes  looked  dark,  beautiful.     Never  before  had  Raban 

rsecn  Rboda  (for  it  was  Rhoda)  so  moved.     When  she  saw  him  a  faint 

[flush  came  into  her  cheeks.     She  came  forward  a  few  steps,  then  she 

stopped  short  again. 

She  WR8  dragging  her  silk  mantle,  which  had  fallen  off.     One  end  was 
railing  after  her  along  the  gravel. 

"  Mr.  Raban,  is  that  you  ?  "  she  said,  in  an  agitated  way.    *'  Why  did 

ron  come  ?     Is  it — is  it  nearly  time  to  go  ?    Is  Mrs.  Palmer  come  back  ? 

)h,  pleatf  take  me  to  her  I  "     And  then  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears, 

and  the  long  black  silk  mantle  fell  to  the  ground  as  she  put  out  two 

fluttering  bands. 

Raban  had  flung  his  cigar  over  the  terrace  after  George. 
"  A\*hat  is  it  ?  "  ho  said,  anxiously.     "  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ? 
ASTiat  has  happened  ?  " 

The  young  man  spoke  kindly,  but  in  his  usual  matter-of-fttct  voice  ; 
and  Rhoda,  even  in  her  distress,  wondered  at  his  coldness.  No  one  before 
pver  responded  so  calmly  to  whom  she  had  appealed. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know,"  she  said  ;  "  I  can't  tell  you."  And  the  poor 
little  bauds  went  up  again  with  a  desperate  gesture. 

Raban  was  very  much  touched ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  little 
power  of  showing  his  sympathy,  and,  foolish  fellow,  doing  unto  others  as 
would  be  done  by ;  he  only  said,  "  I  have  guessed  something  before 
Miss  Parnell.  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  with  all  my  heart.  Does 
iss  Vanborough  know  of  this  ?  Cannot  she  advise  ?  .  .  ." 
Rhoda  was  in  no  mood  to  hear  her  friend's  praises  just  then. 
"Dolly,"  cried  Rhoda,  passionately,  "she  would  have  everyone 
acrificed  to  George.  I  tcouhl  love  him  if  I  could,"  she  said  pitcously, 
'  but  how  rrin  1  ?  he  frightens  mo  and  raves  at  me  ;  how  can  I 
Dvo  him  ?  Oh  t  Mr.  Raban,  tell  me  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  feel  thus  ?  " 
nd  once  nioro  the  fluttering  hands  went  up,  and  the  dark  wistfal 
fas  guod   childishly,  piteonsly   into   his   face.      ^>xo^%  ^nia  \c^qYv(v<^ 
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to   Frank  for  the   help  that  should  have  come  to  her  from  her  o« 
heart ;  sho  diiuly  felt  that  she  must  win  him  over,  that  if  he  would  h« 
could  help  her. 

One  has  heard  before  tliis  of  women  who  are  only  half  women,  who 
sang  their  charmed  songs  and  beguiled  luckless  mariners  into  their  nets. 
How  many  woman  mermaids-  there  ore  who  go  through  lifo  unconscious 
of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong !  Bhoda  pitied  herself  sincerely,  fht 
sobbed  out  her  history  to  Frank  with  many  tears.  "  How  can  I  tell 
them  all  ?  "  sho  said  ;  "it  will  only  make  wretchedness,  and  now  it  is  only 
I  who  am  unhappy." 

Was  it  only  Rhoda  who  was  unhappy  1  George,  flying  along  the 
garden  half  distracted,  aching,  repentant,  might  have  told  another  stoiy. 
She  had  scut  him  away.  He  would  do  nothing  that  she  wished,  she  said, 
he  would  not  accept  the  independence  that  Lady  Sarah  had  offered  him, 
Rhoda  did  not  believe  in  his  love,  she  only  wanted  him  to  go,  to  leave 
her.  Yes,  she  meant  it.  And  poor  George  had  ni&hed  away  franUe 
and  indignant.  Ho  did  not  care  where  he  went.  He  had  some  rogue 
idea  that  he  would  get  a  boat  and  row  nway  for  ever,  but  as  he  was 
hurrying  headlong  towards  the  boat-house  he  saw  Dorothea  and  Robert 
coming  arm-in-arm  up  the  little  path,  and  he  turned  and  hurried  back 
towards  the  inn.  Dolly  called  to  him  but  ho  did  not  answer.  Rhoda 
had  sent  him  away,  poor  Dolly  could  not  oaU  him  back.  Robert  shrugged 
Ms  shoulders. 

"  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  "  said  Dolly,  annoyed,  '•  he  looked  ^oitu  ilL 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

A  Boat  upon  thb  Watbb. 


GEonoE  was  shivering  and  sick  nt  heart ;  the  avenue  led  to  a  door  that 
opened  into  the  bar  of  the  hotel,  and  George  went  in  and  called  for  fomo 
brandy.  The  spirits  seemed  to  do  him  good ;  no  one  seeing  a  clumj 
young  fellow  in  a  boating  dress  tossing  off  one  glassful  of  brandy  after 
another  would  have  guessed  at  all  the  grief  and  passion  that  woro  toaring 
at  hia  poor  foolish  heart.     Rhoda  had  sent  him  n way.     T'  Teserred 

this?     Could  not  sho  read  the  truth?     Poor  timid  fait:  thing. 

Why  had  he  been  so  ilcrcc  to  her,  why  had  he  told  bor  he  was  jeoloal  t 
George  had  a  curious  quickness  of  divination  about  others,  altboogh  ha 
was  blind  about  his  own  concerns.  Ho  had  reproached  Rhoda  becatin 
she  had  been  talking  to  Frank,  but  he  know  w<>ll  enough  that  Frank  did 
not  care  for  Rhuda.  Poor  child,  did  she  know  how  it  hurt  him  whui 
sho  shrank  from  him  and  seemed  afraid  ?  Ah  I  aha  would  nut  baro  bmoi 
80  cruel  if  she  had  known  nil.  Tliii ' '  '  "  '  '  '  k  if  h&  htA 
had  some  little  bird  in  his  rough  grii  :t  i      « 
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Then  he  suddenly  said  to  himself  that  he  woald  go  back  and  find  his 
poor  frightened  bird  and  stroke  it  and  soothe  it,  ask  it  to  forgire  him. 
And  then  he  left  the  place,  and  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered  ;  there  vras  a 
last  glass  of  brandy  untasted  on  the  counter,  and  he  hurried  back  towards 
the  terrace.  He  passed  the  window  of  the  room  where  Mrs.  Palmer  was 
ordering  tea  from  the  sofa.  Dolly,  who  had  just  come  in,  saw  him  pass 
by ;  she  did  not  like  his  looks,  and  ran  oat  after  him,  although  both 
Bobert  and  her  mother  called  her  back.  George  did  not  see  her  this  time ; 
he  flew  past  the  family  groups  sitting  out  in  the  warm  twilight ;  he 
came  to  the  terrace  where  he  had  been  a  few  minutes  before,  and  where 
the  two  were  still  standing — Raban,  of  whom  he  had  said  he  was  jealous, 
Khoda,  whom  he  loved — the  two  were  slowly  advancing,  Frank's  square 
eboalders  dark  against  the  light  and  Bhoda's  slight  iigore  bending  forward  ; 
she  was  talking  to  liaban  as  she  had  so  often  talked  to  George  himself, 
with  that  language  of  earnest  eyes,  tremulous  tones,  shrinking  movements, 
how  well  he  knew  it  all.  What  was  she  saying  ?  Was  she  appealing  to 
Frank  to  protect  her  from  bis  love  and  despair,  from  the  grief  that  she 
bad  done  her  best  to  bring  about  ?  Rhoda  laid  her  hand  upon  Raban's 
arm  in  her  agitation. 

It  maddened  George  beyond  bearing,  and  he  stamped  his  heavy  foot 
Dpou  the  gruvel.  Some  people  passing  up  from  the  boats  stared  at  him, 
'  bat  went  on  their  way  ;  and  Frank,  looking  up,  saw  George  coming  up 
swinging  his  angry  arms  ;  his  eyes  were  fierce,  his  hat  was  pushed  aside. 
He  put  Rhoda  aside  very  gently,  and  took  a  step  forward  between  her  and 
George,  who  stood  for  a  minute  looking  from  one  to  another,  as  if  ho  did 
not  understand,  and  then  he  suddenly  burst  out,  with  a  fierce  oath : 
"  Who  told  you  to  put  yourself  in  my  way  ?  "  And,  as  he  spoke,  ho 
Btruck  a  heavy  blow  straight  at  Ruban,  who  had  barely  time  to  parry  it 
1^  with  his  arm. 

It  was  an  instant's  angei- — one  of  those  fatal  minutes  that  undo  days 
I  and  mouths  and  years  that  have  gone  before  ;  and  that  blow  of  George's 
I  struck  Rhoda's  feeble  little  fancy  for  him  dead  on  the  spot,  as  she  gave  a 
I  shrill  cry  of  "  For  shame  !  "  and  sprang  forward,  and  would  have  clung  to 
I  Raban's  arm.  That  blow  ached  for  many  and  many  a  day  in  poor 
I  Dorothea's  heart,  for  she  saw  it  all  from  a  turn  of  the  path.  As  for 
[  Frank,  he  recovered  himself  in  an  instant. 

I       "  Go  back,  George,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  speak  to  you  presently." 
I       Ho  did  not  speak  angrily.     His  voice  and  the  steady  look  of  his 
I  losolute  eyes  seemed  to  sober  the  poor  reprobate.    Not  so  Bhoda's  cry  of, 
f  "  Go,  yes  go,  for  shame  I  " 

i        "Go  I     ^Vhat  is  it  to  you  if  I  go  or  stay  ?    Am  I  in  your  way  ?  " 
I  »hout6  George.     "Have  you  promised  to  marry  him  too?     Have  you 

I  tortured  him  too,  and  driven  him  half  mad,  and  then — and  thtn Oh, 

I  Rhoda,  do  you  really  wish  me  gone  ?  "  he  cried,  breaking  down. 

I         There  was  a  tone  in  his  voice  that  touched  Raban.  for  whom  the  cry 

I  m;i8  ui)t  Lnteudcil.     Nothing  would  have  melted  i\\io(kv  jqs\.  SJqkw.    "i^xsi 
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was  angry  beyond  all  power  of  ospression.     She  wanted  him   gono,  she 
wanted  bim  silonl ;  she  felt  a.s  if  ebe  hated  him. 

"You  are  not  yourself;  you  are  not  speaking  the  truth,"  said  Uie 
girl,  in  a  hard  voice,  drawing  herself  up.  Then,  as  she  spoke,  all  the 
brandy  and  all  the  fury  seemed  to  mount  once  more  into  George's  head. 

"  I  am  myself,  and  that  is  why  I  leave  you,"  ho  shouts  ;  "  ron  arc 
heartless:  you  have  neither  love  nor  charity  in  you  at  all,  and  now  1 
leave  you.     Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  he  cried,  getting  louder  and  louder. 

Any  one  could  hear.  Polly  could  hear  as  she  came  hnrrrying  up 
from  the  end  of  the  terrace  to  the  spot  where  her  poor  boy  stood  shouting 
out  his  heart's  secret  to  unwilling  ears.  More  than  one  person  had 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  angry  voice.  The  placid  stillness  of  the  evening 
seemed  to  carry  its  echo  along  the  dusky  garden  bowers,  out  upon  the 
■water  flowing  down  below.  Some  boatmen  had  stopped  to  listen ;  one  or 
two  people  were  coming  up  through  the  twilight. 

"  He  is  not  sober,"  said  Rhoda  to  Dolly.  She  spoke  with  a  8ort  of 
cold  disgust. . 

Dolly  hardly  heard  her  at  the  time.  All  she  saw  then  was  hor  poor 
Gcoi^e,  with  his  red  angry  face — Frank  trying  to  pacify  him.  Should 
she  ever  forget  the  miserable  scene  ?  For  long  years  after  it  used  to  riso 
before  her ;  she  used  to  dream  of  it  at  night — of  the  garden,  the  river, 
the  fixtures  adnmcing  in  the  dark. 

Dolly  ran  up  to  her  brother,  and  instinctively  put  out  her  arm^  as  if 
to  shield  him  from  every  one. 

"  Come,  dear  :  come  with  me,"  she  said,  flurriedly  ;  "  don't  let  Ihcm 
see  you  like  this." 

"  It  would  shock  their  elegant  susceptibilities,"  cries  the  irrepressible 
George  ;  "it  don't  shock  them  to  see  a  woman  playing  fost-aud-looso  with 
a  poor  wretch  who  would  have  given  his  life  for  hor — ^yes,  his  life,  and  his 
love,  and  his  heart's  blood  !  " 

Dolly  had  got  her  arms  tight  round  George  by  this  time.  Sho  had  a 
shrinking  dread  of  Henley  seeing  him  so — he  might  bo  coming,  she 
thought. 

"  Robert  might  see  yon.     Oh,  George,  please  come,"  she  whii 
still  clinging  to  him  ;  and  suddenly,  to  Dolly's  surprise,  George  colla] 
with  a  sigh.     His  furious  fit  was  Cfvet,  and  he  lot  hia  sister  lend  him  «bi 
dhe  would. 

"  Go   down   by  the  river-wdo,"    said    Raban,  coming   after 
"there  ore  too  many  i>eople  the  other  way."      Ue  spoke  in  a 
anxious  tone,  and  as  the  brother  and  sister  went  their  way,  he 
1  nflcT  them  for  n  moment.     Dolly  had  got  her  arm  fust  linlc.  ' 
f  The  young  man  was  walking  Ustlessly  by  her  side.     They 
looked  back  ;  they  went  do«Ti  the  steps  and  disappeared. 

The  place  was  all  deserted  by  this  time  ;  the  disturbaoco  being  over, 
the  boatn)en  had  gone  on  their  way.     The  two  went  and  sat  down 
n  log  which  had  been  left  lying  u«tvr  tlio  water- «Me ;  tbey  w«re  u 
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lliey  could  BOO  cncJi  other's  faces,  but  little  more.  He  Fat  croiicbing 
I  over  trith  hts  chin  resting  on  his  bands.     Dolly  was  full  of  compas- 

feion,  and  longing  to  comfort ;  but  how  could  the  comfort  ?     Such  pain 

R8  his  was  not  to  be  eased  by  words  spoken  by  auolhur  person.     When 

Geoa-ge  began  to  speak  at  last,  his  voice  sounded  so  sad  and  so  jarred 

from  its  usual  sweetness  that  Dorothea  was  frightened,  ns  if  she  could  hear 

in  it  the  echo  of  a  coming  trouble. 

"I  wanted  that  woman  to  love  me,"  ho  said.     "Dolly,  you  don't 

know  how  I  loved  her."     Be  was  staring  at  the  stream  with  bia  starting 

eyes,  and  biting  his  nails,     "  We  have  no  luck,  either  of  ns,"  he  said ; 

"  I  don't  deserve  any,  but  you  do.  Tell  Frank  I'm  sorry  I  struck  him  ; 
I  eJie  had  made  me  half  mad  ;  she  looks  at  mo  with  those  great  eyes  of  hers, 
[and  says,  '  Go  I '  and  she  makes  me  mad  ;  she  does  it  to  them  all.  .  .  . 
'But  now  I  have  left  her  I  left  her  I  left  her  1  "  repeated  ugly  George,  with 

a  sort  of  sob.     "  'What  does  she  care  ?  "  and  he  got  up  and  shook  himself, 

as  a  big  dog  might  have  done,  and  went  out  a  step  into  the  twilight,  and 

then  came  back, 

"  Thank  you,  old  Dolly,  for  your  goodness,"  he  said,  standing  before 
I  Ler.  '•  I  can't  face  them  all  again,  and  Robert  \*-ith  his  confounded  super- 
I  ciliouB  airs.     I  beg  your  pardon,  DoUy  ;  don't  look  angry.     I  see  how 

good  yon  aic,  and  I  see,"  ho  said,  staring  her  full  in  the  face,  "  that  we 
I  hare  been  both  running  our  heads  against  a  wall." 

He  walked  on  a  little  way,  and  Dolly  followed.  She  could  not  answer 
'  him  jnst  then.     Khe  felt  with  a  pang  that  George  and  Robert  would  never 

be  friends ;  that  she  must  love  them  apart  ;  even  in  heart  she  must  keep 

them  asunder. 

They  had  come  to  the  place  where  not  an  hour  ago  she  had  jumped 

adhere.     The  boat  was  still  there,  as  tliey  had  left  it — tied  to  the  stake. 

The  boritmen  were  at  supper,  and  had  not  yet  taken  it  in.  "  What  are 
i^'oa  doing  ? "  said  Dolly,  as  George  stooped,  and  began  to  untie  the  rope ; 
I*'  lieoTge,  be  careful." 

"The  fresh  air  will  do  me  good,"  he  said;  "  don't  be  afraid;  I'll 
Itake  care,  if  you  wish  it ;"  then  he  nodded,  and  gut  into  the  boat,  whore 
■the  Bcnlls  were  lying,  and  he  began  to  shove  off  with  a  rattle  of  the  keel 
rupon  the  shore,  "  I  will  leave  the  boat  at  Teddington,"  he  said,  "  and 
,vnlk  home.  Good-night!  Good-by  I  "  he  said.  A  boatman  hearing 
jibe  voices,  came  out  of  the  boat-house  close  by,  and  while  Dolly  was 

explaining,  the  boat  started  off  with  a  dull  plash  of  oars  falling  upon  dark 

tlrnterg,     George  was  rowing  very  slowly,  his  head  was  turned  towards  the 

Igardrn  of  the  inn.     There  were  lights  in  the  windows,  and  figures  coming 

Qd  going ;    the  water  swirled  against  the  wall  of  the  terrace ;  the  scent 

of  the  rhododendrons  seemed  to  till  the  air  and  to  stifle  him  as  he  passed ; 
'a  bird  chirped  from  the  darkness  of  some  overhanging  bushes.  He  could 
,  ^  hear  his  mother's  voice:  "Robert  I  it  is  getting  late:  why  don't  they 
l^^eomo  in  to  tea.  I  must  say  it  is  nasty  staff,  and  not  to  compare  to  that 
^H  elicioua  Baogoon  flavoor."    Ho  paused  foi  a  momcTiV.',  \i«t 's^\i;i%  ^\&^ 
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awuy,  and  then  all  was  silent.     The  evening  was  growing  cliill ; 
mists  were  rising.     Georgia  felt  the  cool  damp  wind  against  his  hot  broil 
as  he  rowed  doggedly  on — past  the  lights  of  the  windows  of  the  inn, 
the  town,  under  the  darkness  of  the  bridge. 

He  left  them  all  behind,  and  his  life,  and  his  love,  he  thoagfat.  and  his 
mod  passion ;  and  himsolf,  and  Dolly,  and  Rfaoda,  and  all  the  hopele 
lore  he  longed  for  and  that  was  never  to  be  his.  There  were  olh< 
things  in  life.  So  he  rowed  away  into  the  darkness  with  mixed  anger 
and  peace  in  his  heart.  What  wonld  Rhoda  say  when  ahc  heard  he 
gone.  Nothing  much  I  He  knew  her  weU  enough  to  know  that  Doll 
would  nndcretand,  but  her  new  ties  wonld  part  them  more  entirely  tha 
absence  or  silence. 

There  is  a  song  of  Schubert's  I  once  heard  a  great  singer  sing.  As 
she  sang,  the  dull  grey  river  flowed,  through  the  room,  the  bright  lump-lit 
walls  opened  out,  the  mists  of  a  closing  darkness  surrounded  ns,  the 
monotonous  beat  of  the  rowlocks  kept  time  to  the  music,  and  tho  man 
rowed  away,  and  silence  fell  upon  the  waters. 

So  Dolly  stood  watching  the  boat  as  it  disappeared  along  the  dark  wallj 
for  a  time  she  thought  she  heard  the  plash  of  the  oars  out  upon  tho  wat 
and  a  dark  shade  gliding  away  past  the  whan°cs,  and  the  houses 
crowd  down  to  the  shore. 

She  was  saying  her  prayers  for  her  poor  boy  as  she  walked  back  slow^ 
to  join  the  others.  Robert  mot  her  with  a  little  remnustrnnce  for  hav 
hidden  away  so  long.  She  took  his  arm  and  clnng  to  it  for  a  minnte, 
trembling,  with  her  heart  beating.  "  Oh  I  Robert ;  yon  won't  let  things 
come  between  us,"  said  the  girl  greatly  moved ;  "  my  poor  George 
is  so  unhappy.  Ho  is  to  Mame,  bnt  Rhoda  has  been  hard  upon  bim. 
Have  yon  guessed  it  all?"  "My  dear  Dolly,"  said  Robert,  f^vdy, 
"  Rhoda  has  told  us  evorj'thing.  She  is  most  justly  annoyed.  Bb*  is 
quite  overcome.  She  has  just  gone  home  with  her  uncle,  and  I  toast 
say  .  .  ."  "Don't,  don't  say  anything,"  said  Dolly,  pasmonaMy 
bursting  into  tears,  and  her  heart  went  out  after  her  poor  Qoorge  rowing 
'  away  along  the  dark  river. 
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IXaEBE  can  be  no  donbt  that  tho  obscarity  which  haog3  around  the  facts 

of  Bhakspeare's  life,  has  helped  to  invest  hi3  fame  with  a  kind  of  mjthic 

grandeur;  and  that,  apart  from  tho  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  genius, 

lirhich  every  mind  endowed  with  poetic  sensibility  mnst  entertain,  there 

[prevails,  as  regards  this  mighty  artist,  a  half-unconscious  impression  that 

[lie  rose  from  among  his  fellow- mortals  by  some  sndden  wafting  of  the 

[dirine  afflatus,  and  that  Lis  intellectual  track  is  not  to  bo  measured  by 

the  ordinary  way-marks  of  cause  and  consequence.     TVhat  would  be  the 

lefiect  upon  us,  we  sometimes  cogitate,  if  Shakspeare's  daily  life  were,  by 

isome  wonderful    biographical  "  find,"'  to   be  laid  bare  before  ns  ?      If 

1  diaries  and  letters,  as  circumstantial  as  those  of  Scott  or  Byron,  were  to 

I  inform  us  from  his  own  hand  of  his  progressive  aims,  studies,  and  modes 

of  working  ?    The  difference,  to  the  apprehension  of  most  of  ns,  would  be 

1  something  like  that  between  viewing  some  hill  prospect  on  a  day  when 

tuists  obscure  all  bnt  its  outline,  and  viewing  the  same  prospect  again 

Ion  a  day  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  reveals  every  intervening 

liDbjeot.     Under  the  revelations  of  positive  detail,  though  the  beauty  and 

I  the  grace  asxi  the  interest  of  the  landscape  may  even  be  enhanced,  yet 

[the  effect  of  mysterious  grandeur  grows  inevitably  less.     So   have  we 

vatcbod  tho  changes  of  Irish  mountain  form  from  the  borders  of  the 

eautifnl  lake  where  the  atmosphere,  as  capricious  as  the  inhabitants  of 

the  land,  seems  to  revel  in  the  variety  of  effects  it  can  produce.     Under 

the  veil  of  an  easterly  mist,  how  have  the  bold  outlines  of  Mangcrton,  the 

Beeks,  or  the  Purple  Mountain  seemed  magnified  by  the  obliteration  of  all 

Lminor  details.     Vague,  but  abrupt  in  their  grandeur,  they  loom  before  ns  ; 

|t)y  what  steps  their  elevation  may  be   measured  we  cannot  guess.     But 

■nddenly  the  breeze  shifts  to  the  west  or  north,  and  then  how  has  the 

play  of  light  and  shadow  brought  out  each  slope  and  each  prominence. 

lie  height  remains,  but  the  sense   of  mystery  is  diminished  as  from 

object  to  object  the  eye  is  led  onward  and  upward,  amused  with  the  con- 

iction  as  well  as  charmed  with  the  grace  of  detail.     Or  again,  at  other 

aes,  the  mist  may  clear  partially  and  fitfully  :  a  glimpse  may  be  revealed, 

Uien  closed  again,  donbt  mixing  with  each  perception  of  grove,  or  stream, 

or  meadow. 

And  so  it  is  with  Shakspeare.    Though  wo  have  no  definite  biographical 

lata  within  our  roach  to  lay  bare  tho  progressive  cii'cumsfances  of  his 

IPorking  life,  yet   it  is   undeniable   that   criticism   has   done   something 

awards  accomplishing  the  process  in  question,  by  reasoning  out,  in- 

Uy,  in  8  surprising  n amber  of  instances,  'Ca»  ^edA^(L«  «xA  v(VKm.v°^- 
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latluu  of  his  thongfats.  Is  tliis  a  gratefol  task  altogetlier  ?  Iii  the 
place  we  shoold  ask  is  it  a  process  of  which  the  ordinary  Shakspeai* 
reader  is  at  all  adequately  cognizant  ?  Is  it  not  still  the  accepted  creed 
of  most  of  us  that  the  prince  uf  dramatic  poets  was  indeed  too  indolent  at 
too  pre-occupied  to  invent  the  framework  of  his  stories,  bat  that,  tnking 
readily  any  at  hand  that  would  serve  his  purpose,  he  worked  off  Itifl 
dramas  at  a  heat,  breathed  fire  into  puppets  of  clay,  soared  to  realms 
where  his  o^\-n  fancy  and  his  own  divinations  of  human  nature  were  his 
only  guide,  and  found  in  his  own  fertile  brain  the  sufficient  seed-plot  of 
all  the  rich  ideas  that  crowded  for  expression  on  his  pages. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  cherished  as  well  as  the  instinctive  creed  of  our 
Shakspeare  reader,  we  counsel  him  not  to  plunge  into  the  labyrinth  of 
Shakspearian  criticism  which  the  busy  industry  of  modem  inquiry  has 
elaborated.  If  ho  docs,  he  will  find  that  not  for  the  general  outline  of  the 
great  poet's  stories  only,  but  for  almost  every  turn  and  evolution  the 
action  of  original  invention  is  sternly  denied  him  ;  and  that  not  only  for 
his  plots,  but  for  his  similes,  his  characters,  his  fancies,  his  words,  he  is 
BiuumoDed  to  pay  large  discount  at  the  bank  of  poetic  tradition,  till  the 
sum  total  of  bis  intellectnal  wealth  appears  to  the  dazed  inquirer  as  thoogh 
raised  on  credit — or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  is  like  a  patch-work,  laboriously 
constmcted  from  hints  and  shreds  derived  from  many  sources ;  and, 
instead  of  imagining  the  mighty  master  seated  on  high  between  the  genios 
of  Tragedy  and  that  of  Comedy,  and  drinking  his  only  iuspiratiou  from 
their  glances,  wo  are  required  to  pose  him  in  a  well-furnished  library, 
consulting  now  this  volume  and  now  that,  "making  studies"  for  a  par- 
ticular character  or  a  telling  episode,  borrowing  and  recasting  pussageii 
sometimes  from  heathen  classics,  sometimes  from  writers  and  translaUm 
of  his  own  generation,  but  combining  and  selecting  always,  and  briogiog 
about  the  magnificent  result  simply  by  that  wonderful  gift  of  inaigbt  and 
assimilation,  that  immeasurable  breadth  and  depth  of  sympathy,  and  Uui 
surpassing  judgment  which  in  him  combined  to  constitnte  a  creaiirt 
faculty  far  more  really  snob  than  the  ordinary  inventor's  subtlest  cimnlsg. 

Is  this  too  highly-wrought  a  conclusion  ?  Road  the  body  of  critidaa 
which  has  fastened  on  that  play,  of  all  he  wrote  perhaps  the  ricli««t  ii 
fancy  and  apparent  uiveution — we  mean  the  Taiipest.  Our  attention  "hat 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  lately  by  an  able  and  business-like  r<»umi  ot 
the  literature  connected  with  this  piece,  from  the  pen  of  a  Qennao, 
Johannes  Meissner.*  The  writer  docs  not  advance  much  that  ii  new  or 
original,  but  ho  brings  to  a  focus  the  principal  lines  of  eridential  rriticiam 
(irom  preceding  commentators,  draws  sensible,  if  n6t  nl-  ''^acabl'C, 

conclusions,  and  makes  ns  see  clearly  the  bearings  of  :-:  nmcnb 

on  special  points. 

Uis  seventh  chapter  is  a  lucid  summary  of  all  the  "  Qovilt'ii,  or 
sources  and  springheads  from  whence  the  stream  of  SbnVcpMira's  r»l*> 
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Lrated  drama  is  presomably  foocd  to  flow.  We  shall  have  to  consider 
these  presently,  and  to  compare  some  of  oar  German  author's  arguments 
and  condusionB  with  the  dicta  of  other  inquirers.  Meanwhile,  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  chapter  referred  to  furnishes  an  apposite  commentary  on 
the  observations  just  made. 

"The  pMceding  joztapoaition  of  derivative  sources,"  says  Meissner, 
"  has  given  ns  an  interesting  glance  into  the  poet's  workshop.  We  see 
that,  when  he  was  in  want  of  an  action,  of  anything  appertaining  to  story, 
he  never  drew  from  his  own  fancy.  Was  it  that  the  inventive  faculty  of 
the  novelist  did  really  not  belong  to  him  ?  Was  age  beginning  to  diminish 
Lis  powers  ?  Or  was  it  from  a  calculation  of  advantages,  that,  instead  of 
lotting  the  action  evolve  itself  freely  and  unconditionally  out  of  the 
^^Bharacters,  as  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  he  invented  the 
^■iction  himself,  he  allowed  the  action,  aa  it  were,  to  join  itself  on  to 
the  characters  from  outside?  Probably,  it  was  from  all  these  reasons 
comblued.  But,  at  the  same  time,  wo  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  infer- 
ence, which,  indeed,  is  corroborated  by  his  other  works,  that,  in  the  case 
of  this  first  of  all  poets,  the  story-teller's  inventive  talent,  which,  as  a 
role,  is  less  the  gift  of  the  German  theui  of  the  Romance  nations,  less 
the  gift  of  men  than  of  women,  was  strilcingly  small  in  proportion  to  the 
^^development  of  his  fancy  in  other  respects." 

^B  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  restless  searching  of  German  critics  is 
^bpt  to  overdo  this  business  of  source-finding,  and,  in  effect,  we  withhold 
^P-Our  adhesion  from  some  of  Meissner's  inferential  juxtapositions ;  but  it 
most  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  by  German  critics,  but  by  English 
critics,  that  the  track  of  Shakspeare's  borrowings  was  first  opened  up ; 
and  though  the  black-letter  hunt  may  have  been  carried  to  extravagant 
lengths  sometimes,  yet  the  discovery  of  Shakspeorian  plots  and  ideas  in 
books  which,  from  all  probabilities,  external  as  well  as  internal,  must 
have  met  the  poet's  eye,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  habitual 
manner  of  his  working. 

And  so  impressed  were  our  old  investigators  with  the  evidence  to  this 
effect  which  came  before  them,  that  they  grew  restless  when  for  any  play 
a  prototype  was  not  forthcoming.  Now,  of  such  exceptional  cases  there 
happened  to  be  two,  Love'»  Labour  t  Loit  and  the  Tempext.  The  black- 
letter  hunt  was  up.  That  the  tales  on  whiob  these  two  dramas  were 
I  founded  must  exist  somewhere,  was  generally  believed.  In  the  case  of 
be  2'cmpest,  Steevens  took  it  for  granted.  Warton  had  a  vague  story 
'^ftbout  poor  Collins  in  the  latter  melancholy  stage  of  his  life  having  told 
bim  of  an  Italian  tale  he  had  once  seen  answering  the  purpose  required. 
MaJone,  indeed,  ventured  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  origin,  and 
•to  propound  the  theory  that  Shakspoare,  in  the  composition  of  this  famous 
alay,  may  actually  have  invented  a  new  evolution  of  certain  hints  of 
^charact«r  and  action  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of  Tarberville's,  and  in  Greene's 
dmaa  of  Alphoimu,  Kiny  oj  Anatjon.  It  did  not  scum  muc\x\o  «snrax&& 
of  the  greatest  of  all  imaginative  poets  ccrtauily  •,  and,  lot  0UT%ftV««*>  "^^ 
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odd  tiling  to  our  mliida,  after  all  that  bag  been  said  and  proTed,  ii  to 
conceive  that  Shakepeare  never  sLould  have  invented  dc  i>r^utie  inxlgiur 
at  all.  The  derivative  belief,  however,  himg  over  the  minds  of  cntiea, 
and  Joseph  Hunter,  in  his  Disquisition  of  1839,  dwelt  upon  the  sopposed 
lacuna  in  connection  with  the  similar  lucinia  in  the  case  of  hove'*  Labour'* 
Lost,  with  the  view  of  enforcing  his  own  belief  aboat  the  ear^  date  of  the 
play.  IIo  held  that  both  these  dramas  were  stnick  off  from  a  eommon, 
as  yet  undiscovered,  source  ;  that,  in  Slere's  catalogue  of  1S98,  -which 
mentions  Lore's  Labour's  Lost  and  Love's  Labour's  Won  ns  two  then  extant 
pieces,  it  was  the  Tsmjiest,  and  not  All's  Well  thai  End*  Well,  as  mott 
critics  have  supposed,  which  was  intended  by  the  latter  duplicate  title. 

"  And  hero,"  says  Uunter,  "  allow  me  to  ask  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  critics  abroad,  and  especially  those  of  Oermany,  who  are  eneh 
great  admirers  of  Shakspearo,  have  done  nothing  for  as  in  this  depu^ 
ment  ?  "  (the  search  for  originals).  "...  I  would  suggest  to  the  lovsn 
of  Shakspearo  on  the  Continent,  that  search  should  be  made  is  the 
libraries  for  rare  books  of  this  class  in  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  a  better  sen-ice  could  scarcely  be  rendered  in  biblio- 
graphy than  to  bring  to  light  the  rarer  volumes  of  this  rare  class,  tod  to 
make  known  what  particular  stories  they  contain." 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  at  the  time  Hunter  wrote,  German  aradiUaB 
had  made  a  discovery  which  it  seems  strange  he  shoold  have  knom 
nothing  of.  Tieck,  in  the  publication  Deutschcs  Theater,  1817,  had  dravo 
attention  to  the  similarity  existing  between  Bhakspeare's  Tempest  and  tlis 
Fair  Suka  {Schone  .S'li/cn)  of  .Jacob  Ayrer,  a  dramatic  poet  of  Kiirombeig. 
who  died  in  1605.  The  whole  subject  of  the  connection  l>ctween  (he 
English  and  German  stage  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuiiM 
opened  up  a  field  for  investigation  niisnspoclcd  by  •  •  ■   comment*- 

tors.     We  shall  have  to  speak  of  this  presently.     M'  the  points  of 

resemblance  between  the  stories  of  the  two  plays  in  question,  arc,  epeiUdog 
generally,  these  :  In  both,  a  prince  (Ludolf=Pr08pero),  being  Bnjtisth 
driven  out  of  his  dominions,  lives  in  seclusion  and  privation  with  a  lovidy 
daughter  (Sidea=Miranda),  and  practises  the  arts  of  magic.  The  father 
and  daughter  are  served  by  two  dependants,  the  one  an  obedient,  Ihoi^ 
nnnilliug,  spirit  (Runcival  =  Ariel),  the  other  a  eoarse-gnuned  beiog 
(Jalm  Molitor^Cnliban).     By  help  of  the  oV-  Irit,  a  haadaooM 

young  [)riuce  (EngL'lbr6cht=F(!rdinand),  son  of  t  :  sage'*  heraditaiy 

enemy  (Lcadegast=Aioazo),  is  delivered  into  his  {rawer.  The  yooaf 
prinee  is  forced  to  hard  servitude,  especially  to  the  task  of  H— p»>g  up 
log!  of  vood.  The  princess  falls  in  love  with  him  at  fint  di^ii,  and 
takes  the  initiative  in  declaring  to  him  her  affection  and  hor  eompauisa 
for  his  labours.  Meanwhile,  the  father  of  the  youp"  <":•'''<  lanunta  his 
loss,  and  has  consolation  offered  him  by  a  trusty  c  i'naaiaoeae 

OoDzaki).    The  rocorory  of  his  Bcin  eausea  him  gtnal  j  ^liau  of 

Uto  jonog  ooapio  is  ratified,  and  the  piineo-mai^Ieiiui  hu' 
twtond  to  hmu 
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Besides  this,  tiio  main  action  of  tlic  play,  there  is  in  each  a  comical 
epi&odo,  or  succession  of  rollicking  iBcidents.  Jahn  Molitor,  though  in 
some  respects  he  stands  in  the  place  of  Caliban,  and  sometimes  plays  the 
tricks  ascribed  by  Shakspearo  to  Ariel,  resembles  jn  his  personnel  more 
properly  Stcphano,  and  is  the  Jack  Padding  or  Merry  Andrew  of  Oernmn 
We  have  in  Ayrer  wild  music  with  drums  and  fifes,  spirit 
.  mystificatiouB,  and  practical  jokes,  and  a  general  subjection  of 
the  rowdy  characters  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  magician,  all  which 
present  an  unmistakable  counterpart  to  Shakspeare's  conceptions ;  while, 
it  should  be  said,  that  for  the  English  poet's  special  delineations,  both  of 
Ariel  and  of  Caliban,  other  sources  hare  been  discovered  in  the  quaint 
mythology  of  the  Kusicrucian  system  and  in  contemporary  descriptions 
of  savage  tribes.  None  of  the  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  plays 
are  more  striking  than  the  incident  of  the  logs  of  wood.  Engelbrecht 
says : — 

LodoU  tbc  Prince  baa  miulc  me  captive. 

Great  sorrow  nnd  labour  do  I  thereby  suffer  ; 

1  am  forced  to  bring  a  quantity  of  wood  f.jr  him. 

And  to  cut  it  up  and  divide  it  in  pieces. 

Says  Ferdinand : — 

I  must  remoTO  acme  tfaoauuid  of  thc3o  logs,  and  pile  tbcm  up 
U{>oii  a  8ora  injunction. 

And  then  in  both  cases  comes  the  pity  and  the  proffered  love  of  the 
maiden  who  beholds  the  labotir ;  homely  and  rough  and  matter-of-fact  in 
the  exposition  of  the  old  Nuremberg  playwright,  superlatively  graceful 
and  poetical  in  that  of  the  English  dramatist : — 

My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  seen  me  work,  &c. 

Hpcctol  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression  abound.  Both  in  the 
Tempest  and  in  SiJea  the  young  prince,  attempting  to  resist  the  magician, 
is  divested  of  all  bodily  strougth  by  the  wave  of  that  potentate's  wand. 
"  Yes,  it  is  pure  magic,"  exclaims  Engelbrecht;  "  I  havB  lost  the  power 
of  both  my  hands ;  I  cannot  stir,  and,  therefore,  I  caunot  choose  but  be 
Ihy  prisoner." 

Come  from  thy  ward  (wiyi  Prospcro  to  Ferdinand) — 
For  I  ran  hero  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 

And  mnkc  thy  wcajion  drop 

....  Thy  ner\-e8  arc  in  thoir  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigoor  in  them. 
Ferdinand— So  llioy  arc. 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  nil  iHiund  up,  Ac. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  similarities  between  the  Tfinpcst  and  the  Schiine 

1 8id»a  preclude  the  hypothesis  of  mere  accident  as  the  ground  of  connection. 

The  qnestions  remain,  did  Ayrer  copy  from  Shakspcare  or  did  Shakspeare 

copy  from  .^yrer,  or  did  both  frame  their  stories  ftom  &  cotomo^  vsvaw, 

Bome  legt/adarf  Ule  of  Ibo  Middle  Agea  which  \iaj  Tio\.  toma  ^o'»m,V»^a* 
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odd  thing  to  onr  minds,  aflor  all  Ui»l  hoa  Ik        /  the  first  supposilion, 
conceive  that  SLakspearo  never  ahonld  hn-        _•  .iironologioal  or  inherent  \ 
at  all.     The  derivative  belit^,  howev*--  //it  the  theory  worth  nphoW- 


and  Joseph  Unnter,  in  his  Disqui 
lacuna  in  conueotion  with  tho  f 
Lost,  witli  the  view  of  eufon 
play.     Ho  held  thai  both 
aa  yet  uudisoovered^  sc 
mentions  Jjore's  I^abo' 
pieces,  it  was  the 
critics  have  suppr 
"  And  Lew 


inn.     Here  also  there   is  S'l 

,1,'olype  for  the  story — that  is, 

/c'ved  by  Meissner  as  well  as  by 

ff/iciao  thesis  he  repudiates.     There 

,  of  .\yrer's  play,  allusions  which  do 

„.,jent9  as  he  represents  them,  and  which 

,,.  i-iirelessly  taken  from  the  original  he  had 

,is  Meissner,  remark  this :  The  comic  part  of 

rharacter  from  the  main  or  serioos  action  : 


^t  the  cri*' 
9«at  admi- 
ment  ?  " 
of  8hr' 
libra' 
cer 


,;  urise  out  of  each  other,  the  effect  of  the   two 


.  ■  .^aa;    t''*  comic  episode  mast  either  have    been 

„,  or  have  boon  derived  from  some  other  sooree. 

uiJitfitics  to  Ayrer  run  throngh  both  parts  of  the 

,f  ruQiantic,  and  the  burles<iuo  or  comic.     It  is  next  to 

'    (-      ,  Ac  KifJ'^  ^''^'''  ^'t  upon  tho  Siune  two  models  that  Ayrer 

/^'),'/\«'  'r^,,;k(»d  them  together  in  similar  fashion ;  or  that,  having 

^  -■St  ^      ...*iV    iiiriilAnffl    frnm    tViO    Rnmn    innrlnl    ii\ni    Avrpr  i\u\     Yxta 


'"V'*'  '«iiB»uti<'  incidents  from  the  same  model  that  Ayrer  did,  his 
Zi^  *'!fc(;ol'I  ^^'"^  supplied  comic  elements  bearing  so  much  resemblance 
iff'''''''!     The  inference  is  that  he  drew  direct  from  Ayrer  himself,  and 
pXr  i^fTtte  models  ;  and  from  this  inference  there  would  seem  to  be 
>^      possible  escape,  i.e.,  the  chance  that  tho  original  story  di<l  contain 
M'    ^i^r]ao  series  of  events  as  well  aa  the  serious,  a  chance  which 
<"'    (jj-,  nt  all  events,  thinks  not  worth  considering. 

^nJ  now,  how  stands  the  external  evidence  for  Shakspearo's  contact 

•jj,  jl_\Ter  ?      German  investigation,  beginning  with  Tieck's  time,  some 

cfly  years  since,  has  established  tho  fact,  nndreamt  of  by  onr  earlier 

^nunentalors,  that  a  close  connection  did,  in  fact,  subsist  between  tb« 

English  and  the  German  stage  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  sixteenth 

l^inning  of  tho  seventeenth  centuries.    English  mnsicians  and  traged 

were  in  tho  Imbit  of  coming  over  to  Germany  and  representing  91! 

English  or  Gorman  plays.     Jacob  Ayrer  himself,  iu  tho  preface  to 

SchOne  Sulea,  allndes  to  the  "  new  English  manner  and  stjio"  of 

M  an  attraction.     In  the  year  1S87>  we  find  a  Frankfort  poetaster  I 

of  his 

Intent 
To  go  anti  lee  tho  £ogli«h  play, 
Of  which  niea  have  lo  much  to  atj. 

Da  wiir  niir  v > 

Za  kUd  (loE  1. 

Uaron  ich  hali*  tjcliurt  no  vitU. 


1- 


0(i> 


warrant  of  Dol. 


of  wLum  happen  to  bo  "ihomaa  Ko^"  aici  *'U«ait^  Bcjvb,"  ouivofl 


Ac 
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as  belonging  to  hro  of  Shakgpeare'a  Bnbseqnent  collongnes  at  the 

Theatre.      There  is  extant,  also,  the  note-book  of  one  John 

'Nuremberg  (Ayrer's  city),  in  which  are  fonnd  the  atttographs 

^lish  players,  Thomas  SackvLUe  (dated  24  3  1606)  and  John 

(1/2   1604) ;    also   an   autograph   fagne   by  the  well-known 

Tohn  Dowland,  who,  some  think,  is  commemorated  in  Bhak- 

^assumate  Pilfirim.  Again,  tlie  Nuremberg  archives  contain  a  notice 

Sat  in  October,  1012,  certain  English  actors  engaged  by  the  Landgrave  of 

lease  played  in  that  city  some  tragedies  and  comedies  "  jmrthj  unknown 

in  Oermany :  "  and  another  notice,  apparently  still  more  to  oar  purpose, 

that  on  Sunday,  the  27th  of  June,  1613,  and  for  some  days  following,  the 

servants  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  some  "  EngUsh  comedians  " 

acted,  in  costly  masques  and  apparel  and  in  "  good  German  speech,"  the 

^'  beautiral  comedies  and  tragedies  of  Philole  and  Marinnt,  of  Celiiie  and 

Sfdfa,"  &c.     There  would  seem  to  be  a  little  uncertainty  whether  C'elide 

^Sfdea  are  the  names  of  two  plays  or  of  one :  if  of  two,  it  is  pretty 

'  that  Sed*'"  must  be  the  same  with  the  Sehiine  Sidea  of  the  Niircm- 

erg  playwright.     And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  same  year,  1613, 

&ppens  to  be  the  date  of  the  first  positive  notice  we  have  of  the  Tempnt. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Harrington,  it  was  acted 

rith  other  pieces  on  occasion  of  the   marriage  festivities  of  the  Prince 

Palatine  and  Elir-abeth,  daughter  of  James  I.    True,  there  is  no  proof  that 

it  was  thoD  represented  for  the  jirtt  time,  but  sticklers  for  the  latest  date 

assignable  to  the  play  are  willing  so  to  believe. 

There  exist  other  traces  besides  of  Shakspeare's  acquaintance  with 
German  dramatic  writers.  Instances  have  been  produced  from  Mxtch  Ado 
ihaxU  Nothiitf/  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  betraying  suggestions 
am  Ayrer's  Phtmizia,  and  from  two  plays  of  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick, 
riltmann,  indeed,  has  tried  to  make  out  that  Shakspearo  himself  once 
esided  in  Qermany ;  but  though  his  case  must  be  regarded  as  non  proven, 
there  is  abundant  documentary  evidence  that,  for  at  least  five-and- 
'  twenty  years,  the  histrionic  intercourse  between  the  countries  was  frequent 
and  familiar.  This  is  natural  enough,  when  we  consider  how  much  general 
iterconrse  between  them  the  Reformation  had  brought  about ;  how 
l^eommon  it  was  for  EngUsh  Puritan  divines  to  take  np  their  abode  at 
Pmnkfort  and  other  places ;  how  many  German  theologians  settled  at  the 
English  Universities  ;  bow  much  the  writings  of  Luther  were  read  by  the 

fadboreDts  of  the  Reformation.     Earl  Elze,  a  noted  Sbakspoarion  commen- 
tator of  OUT  time,  in  his  preface  to  an  edition  of  a  play  of  Chapman's, 
trhich  itself  contains   German-speaking  characters,   brings   forward   the 
names  of  many  persons  at  the  English  court  who,  when  Chapman  wrote, 
can  be  proved  to  have  understood  German.     That  Marlowe's  Fnuslns  was 
■derived  directly  from  the  stor}'  as  told  in  the  German  popular  legends, 
lias  lately  been  argued  with  much  plausibility.     All  this  intercourse  was 
Fbroiight  to  an  end,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  troubles  preluding  the  ont- 
llireak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    Germany,  hataaaod  b^  rnVwa^i.  iJv&^iw^, 
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fell  into  the  rennnost  ranks  of  ciTilization.  France,  and  the  French  «on> 
nection,  were  everything  to  the  England  of  the  later  Stnarts.  When  the 
Hanoverian  succossion,  a  century  after  Shakspcare's  death,  brought 
England  and  Germany  together  again,  they  met  as  strangers,  with  rery 
scant  international  83rmpathy.  We  know  that  Lord  Carteret's  aoqoaint- 
ance  with  the  language  of  his  master,  George  I.,  was  th^n  the  most  rare 
of  accomplishments. 

We  now  turn  to  another  part  of  our  subject.  The  play  of  Shak- 
spoare,  like  that  of  Jacob  Ayrer,  betrays  the  action  of  more  origins  than 
one.  For  the  whole  nautical  part  of  the  Tcmptml,  thero  ensta  oo  hint 
or  model  in  the  German  piece.  Was  this  nautical  part,  then,  invention 
purely?  Here,  enthusiasts  jealous  for  the  supposed  honour  of  Shak- 
speare,  have  flourished  their  trumpets,  and  talked  of  "  the  poet's  eye  in 
a  fine  phrenzy  rolling,"  and  his  "bodying  forth  the  forms  of  things 
unknown,"  &c.  Could  Shakspeare,  forsooth,  not  have  framed  out  of  his 
own  conception  the  storm,  the  shipwreck,  and  the  enchanted  island  ? 

It  seems  almost  an  ungracioDB  task  again  to  "  syllogize  invidions 
truths,"  as  Dante  has  it.  Shakspeare,  we  know,  had  an  inveterate  habit 
of  borrowing  his  plots.  Narratives  of  shipwrecks,  &c.  did  esisl  when  he 
composed  his  play,  bearing  strong  resemblance  to  his  own  in  form  and 
expression.  He  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be  supposed 
(whether  he  borrowed  from  them  or  not)  to  have  seen  these  particular 
narratives.  Now,  what  inference  remains  to  be  drawn  from  such  premises  7 
The  particular  question  from  irhnr  authoritios  ho  borrowed,  will  lead  tu 
to  the  mach-vexcd  question  of  dates. 

Theobald  and  Capell  first  pointed  out  the  probable  connection  of  the 
storm  and  the  enchanted  island  with  the  voyage  and  shipwreck  of  Sir 
George  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates  on  the  Bermudas  in  1600.  The 
hint  that  set  them  on  this  track  was  the  reference  in  Ariel's  speech,  where 
he  says  to  Prospero  (Act  i.  sc.  2)  :— 

In  the  deep  nook  where  once 
TboQ  call'dst  nie  ii|i  nt  miilnight  t<>  fi'tcb  <lew 
From  the  iitiU  rexed  Benuoothcs. 


Malone  worked  out  the  hint  circumstantially,  and,  with  true  comnn ntftt'TiaT 
jealousy,  was  carefnl  to  show  that  his  conclusions  wore  more  purpos'like 
and  definite  than  anything  advanced  by  his  predecessors.  Supposing'  the 
play  to  have  been  immediately  inspired  by  the  news  of  tho  Hcnnuda 
disaster,  he  assigned  the  date  of  its  composition  to  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1611.  By  so  doing,  he  excluded  tho  inflnenco  of  some  important 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  which  came  out  rather  later  ;  and  BnbseqoeBl 
Bcnnndists  have  preferred  to  fix  the  date  of  composition  close  ttpoa  tbe 
representation  of  the  play  rocordod  in  the  Lord  Tresgnno'i  aci 
fc.  the  spring  of  1(118.  Since  its  first  fm;t,Tc«tion,  the  Bennnd* 
'  I  he  one  most  geuen  nor,  tbo  German  eritk, 

;■.,.  -V  "u'rk  u  DOW  before  tif,  ^i-vo  .^  u^o  vv.n  .viliosiou. 
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A  bold  objector,  however,  in  1839  advftnced  a  different  opinion.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  fished  np  another  inland  to  lay  claim  to  being  the 
seat  of  Prospuro's  sovereignty.  GeographicaJly,  there  was  certainly  soma 
vratnemblanct  in  the  idea  that  Lampednsa,  the  rocky  islet  in  the  Mediter- 
raneui,  was  the  stone  of  stumbling  for  the  king's  ship  bound  home  to 
Naples,  and  not  tho  distant  rocks  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  wo  cannot 
help  being  reminded — as  regards  the  Bermndas  in  this  couuection — of 
Don  Quixote's  polite  remonstrance  to  the  Dnchoss :  "lint  may  I  ask 
irhy  your  highness  embarked  at  Ossona,  seeing  that  is  not  a  seaport 
town  '?  "  Negatively,  Uuntcr  proved  with  some  force  that  Ariel's  reference 
to  the  Bermudas  was  quite  explicable  irrespective  of  the  Gates  and  Bomers 
shipwreck  ;  that  to  talk  of  that  occasion  as  tho  "  discovery"  of  tho  Ber- 
mndas was  a  misnomer  ;  that  the  islands  were  well  knoAvn  by  fame  to  the 
English  public  before  that  date ;  in  fact,  that  their  weird  tempestnona 
character  had  become  a  commonplace  with  writers.  Had  not  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  in  his  Ducovcry  of  Quiana  (published  in  159C),  spoken  of  the 
Bermudas  aa  a  "  heUish  sea  for  thunder,  hghtning,  and  storms  7  "  Uud 
not  Sir  Fnlke  GreviUe  (Lord  Brooke)  written,  as  early  aa  when  he  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  were  young, — 

WhoeTcr  soils  nejir  to  Bcrmndn  coast, 

Goes  ban]  ubonrd  tlic  moDarcby  of  Fear,  &c.  ? 

That  Shakspeare  had  a  prototype  for  Lis  description  of  the  storm  itself, 
Htmter  doubted  as  little  as  anybody  else  ;  and  he  it  was  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  elaborate  description  of  a  similar  catastrophe  in  the 
41gt  canto  of  Ariosto,  where  the  resemblances  are  so  many  and  so  minuto 
that  even  Bermndists  have  since  admitted  this  passage  as  at  least  one  of 
the  sources  of  ^hakspeare's  imagery.  Then,  the  island  on  which  Ariouto'a 
adventurers  were  wrecked,  if  not  Lampednsa  itself,  was  clearly  in  its 
Ticinage,  and  might,  presumably,  have  led  Shakspeare's  fancy  to  the 
spot.  These  were  Hunter's  strong  points.  But,  if  he  prided  himself  on 
the  force  of  his  geographical  argument,  he  ought  to  have  seen  that  in  it 
lay  the  Bccds  of  weakness  too.  If  it  were  as  preposterous  as  ho  supposes 
to  imcigine  Shakspeare  casting  his  voyagers  from  Tonis  to  Naples,  on  or 
near  mn  island  8,000  miles  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  why  did  Ariel 
talk  of  being  sent  from  a  nook  in  Lampediisa  to  fetch  dew  from  that  very 
locality  ?  Did  not  Ariel's  speech  imply  tho  neighbourhood,  at  all  events, 
of  the  Bermudas  to  the  island  where  Prospcro  was  living  ?     For  the  rest, 

[Hunter  laid  stress  on  tho  accounts  of  Lampedusa  as  rocky  and  desert, 

l,-e«pecin.Uy  ns  nbonn<}ing  in  firewood,  with  which  article  he  found  out 

it  supplied  Malta.     Now,  had  Iltmter  come  across  the  Schiine  Sxdea 

[of  Ayrer,  he  would  have  seen  that  assuredly  there,  and  from  no  Lampo- 
es,  the  captive  king's  son  found  tho  log-work  prepared  for  his 

Meutanof,  in  his  trtumi  of  tlio  critical  theories  regarding  the  Temp,'Mi, 
ftiU.iuly  »couL«  Hunter'.*  Lumpodusian  fancy,  thovig\.\\i«  <Voe*  TkQ\.\aJ*a  >lw* 


^iogmu  to  the  fiuty  flaaw  I 


,  obio  I  6amed 


t,4c. 


own  eonof  ^ 

It    BT 

truths.' 
of  be 
,eoir 
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en  into  the  reannoet  ranla  of  eJTiliiation.    Fr«BC«,  M>'>nsoee  to 

[nection,  were  everylhing  to  the  EngUnd  of  tbe  lair.  Atm  other  e«fl««»~ 

Hanoverian   racccsirion,  ft    wnlory  atUr  SIm^    j<:.>- which  tbattei>*d 

lEnglaad  and  Oennany  togeUjer  again,  Ui*v    ^  loadiea,  u.  (be  HHt««», 

[■cant  international  sympathy.    W«  kno 

'  ance  with  the  laugoage  of  hi«  maetr' 

of  aceomplifihrnents.  ,  /^j  ««nrn« 

We  now  turn  to  another  -  "^  ^™°' 

.pme.bkethatof  JaoobA-  ^„  „,«„  BHotaw.. 

one.     For  the  whole  !!■»''  _  fr»f  I«  l»«n«  taw, 

[  or  model  in  the  Germ**  .  -  tatti  1  lumguti,  &c. 

purely?     Here,  cnt' 

epeare,  have  floor 

a  fine  phrenzy 

unknown/'  ^  ^  Oaog  aa  ao  original  conception  ?  asks  one  of  onr 

~*      indignantly.     Most   there   needs   be   an  eternal 
among  great  poeta  ?    If  Ariosto  eoggeeted  the 
'^^^fm  to  Shakspcare,  who  raggeeted  it  to  Aiioeto  ?    Now 
'''^fir  to  repeat  the  remark  we  made  before.     A  eertata 
■  'Tj^^hre  the  world  which  for  Shakspeaie  not  to  hare  aeen  ia 
\  l0  iielieTe.     Sir  John  Harrington,  a  conrtier  and  a  friend  of 
^^^jyiK'n,  and  a  noted  man  of  letters,  pat  forth  a  translation  of 
,f^  ^  1(91  •     The  Italian  poeta  were  very  mnch  studied  at  that  time 
#*^_}.  md  Harrington's. -Inojro  was  a  noted  and  popular  work.   The 
>^^l  df  the  derivatiste  as  against  the  advocates  of  spontaneotw  geam- 
^ — Here  io  some  obscure  black-letter  author  we  have  fonsd  a  eon- 
^^^  which  resembles  one  of  Shakspeare's,  and  which.  '       '  -  ,  Siak- 
^g0t  Bay  have  got  bold  of  and  copied ;  but — Here  is  a  nu.  .   :  ctitioot 

^  g^rwise,  which,  reasoning  from  external  probability,  must  have  come 
^Jir  Shakspeare's  eyes.  If  striking  coincidences  of  thought  and 
gq/nmaoD.  are  to  be  Coond  between  a  scene  of  Shakspeare's  and  a  portios 
df  saeh  a  publication,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tlierefore,  that  than  il 
■B  antcoedent  probability  of  eoDDCction  to  set  out  with. 

Bat  Meisfoier  does  not  take  Ariosto's  storm  as  the  real  inspiring  eaase 
of  Shakspeare's,  however  ideas  derived  from  it  may  have  haunted  the 
later  poet's  mind.  Meissner  is  a  strong  Bermudist.  Ho  asstune*  Iht 
latMt  date  fur  the  composition  of  the  play  (1G13),  and  he  soppoeco  il 
bare  been,  as  to  it«  nautical  part,  founded  on  the  aoconnts  of  tbe  B«i 
storm  and  accompanying  transections,  which  appeared  in  the  yean 
1610-1  ••  Mie  pen  of  a  certain  William  Stracbey,   who 

b^traoeii,  otanr  and  Recorder  to  the  Conneil  of  Virgjaik 

in'lOlU^  to  have  been  lodging  in  BlacJcfriars  where  Shakspeare's  theatre 
was  sitoated,  when  he  published  a  treatiao  on  Virginia  in  IB18,  and  who 
Is  shown  by  his  writings  to  iiaTo  been  a  versi&nr,  and  also  a  mastai 
of  a  picturusqno  prose  bItIc.  Nay,  it  ia  attempted  to  be  pror»d  that 
Blnebej  qtti>i»i  HomUt,  bat  thii '»%  faz-tetched  fail  of  iadaetion  from  hii 
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to  tho  "furious  Pyrrhus,"  as  likely  as   not  to  have  been  a 

expression.     Besides,  it  is  Hternllij  found  not  in  Hamlet,  whore 

I  the  "  rugged  Pyrrhus— the  hellish  Pyrrhns,"  but  in  the  earlier 

'la,  Qufcn  of  Ctir1haij«, 

•  shows  unqnostionably  a  very  strong  case  when  he  brings 

.   circumstantial  account  of  the  Bermuda  shipwreck,  which  is 

kiind  in  Strachey's  Tract  contained  in  Purchas's  Pil/jrims,  part  4, 
tB  entitled — "  A  true  repertory  of  tho  wracke  and  redemption  of 
ir  Thomas  Gates,  Knight,  upon  and  from  tho  islands  of  the  Bermudas ; 
is  ooming  to  Virginia,  and  the  estate  of  that  Colonic  then  and  after, 
under  the  goremment  of  the  Lord  de  la  Warro,  July  15,  1610 ;  written 
by  William  Strachey,  Esquire."  Why  Meissuer  should  speak  of  the  tract 
in  question  as  "  a  new  and  happy  discovery  "  wo  know  not.  Ho  is  appa- 
^bently  ignorant  that  Hunter  was  aware  of  its  existence,  and  refers  to  it 
^M^Disquiitition,  p.  83).  Meissncr,  it  seems,  however,  had  written  great 
part  of  his  book  before  the  Tract  came  under  his  own  cognizance,  and  ho 
gix-ps  its  substance  as  a  supplementary  chapter,  calculated  to  give  enhanced 
strength  to  the  views  he  had  already  advocated — in  fact,  as  ho  believes, 
to  establish  his  Bermuda  views  beyond  all  cavil.  We  freely  admit  that,  if 
all  difficulties  as  to  the  late  date  of  the  play  can  be  removed,  it  would  seem 
highly  probable  that  Shakspeare  did  build  his  storm  and  island  imagery 
mainly  on  Strachey's  narrative  :  the  coincidences  are  sufficiently  striking : — 
The  St.  HermuB  light,  the  death  fears  of  the  sailors,  the  enchanted  fame 
of  the  island,  its  natural  features,  its  "  standing  pools,"  its  trees — cedars, 
firs,  and  oaks — the  conspiracies  against  the  governor ;  we  hesiUte  to  add 
the  tortoises,  because  tho  comparison  of  unwilling  Caliban  to  that  animal 
may  have  been  just  as  Ukely  suggested  by  the  old  proverbial  fable  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise. 

But  tho  date,  is  it  supportable  on  other  grounds  ?    In  the  present 

state  of  evidence,  we  do  not  pretend  to  a  positive  opinion  about  this. 

^^Kari  Elze,  one  of  the  latest  German  critics,  advocates  a  much  earlier  one 

^ — 1G05.     This  would  obviously  cut  the  play  altogether  loose  from  the  Gates 

^^and  Somers  Bermuda  apparatus.     Hunter,  as  we  have  seen,  goes  as  far 

iback  as  1696  ;  but  there  are  improbabilities  in  his  case  on  which  we  have  not 
time  to  expatiate.  We  have  spoken  of  1 618  as  a  positive  note  of  time  for  a 
TfpretfnUUicn  of  the  Tempest.  The  piece  could  not  have  been  composed 
later  than  the  royal  marriage  festivities  of  that  year.  There  is  another 
chronological  mark  which  all  critics  have  been  obliged  to  take  into  con- 
Eideration.  In  Act  ii.  Scene  1,  Gonzalo,  the  old  councillor,  amuses  him- 
self and  his  shipwrecked  companions  by  describing  how  he  would  govern 
nnd  plant  the  unknown  island  were  bo  its  master.  Now,  the  lines  which 
convey  Gon/alo's  Utopian  fancies  are  an  almost  literal  transcrijit  of  a 
passage  in  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Esxayt,  a  book  which  was 
ipnblisbed  in  England  in  1603.  No  commentator  has  ever  doubted  tho 
jconnection.  The  citation  is  direct  and  unmistakable.  KwiiiVn,  \sv&<i«:\, 
Ungetiious^eradfis  tho  obvious  conclnstoa  that  ihe  Tcmpen  '««a^^c>\.'^RT>iii«i^ 
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before  1C03,  by  bringing  evidence  to  prove  that,  at  least,  ports  of  Florio'g 
translation  were  known  in  MS.  for  several  years  previous  to  its  pnblico- 
tion,  and  may  have  met  Shakspeare's  eye.  In  all  these  matters  we  an 
continually  reminded  how  very  shifting  and  uncertain  most  gronnds  of 
Shakspeare  evidence  are.  Still,  the  connection  with  Montaigne  is  some- 
thing gained  for  purposes  of  elucidation.  Montmgno's  chapter  on  the 
"  cannibals  "  no  doubt  suggested  the  name  of  "  Caliban  "  by  metathesis  ; 
and  the  glowing  description  of  savage  virtues  in  Antarctic  France, 
■which  the  same  chapter  contains,  furnished  the  very  expressions  of 
Qonzalo's  speech.  The  idea  of  an  intentional  satire,  a  "polomick,"  »s 
onr  German  critic  calls  it,  on  the  part  of  Bhakspeare,  levelled  against  the 
French  essayist's  whim  of  savage  superiority,  we  incline  to  repudiate  U 
far-fetched  and  unnecessary.  But  one  possible  suggestion  strikes  us  M 
accounting  for  the  reference  to  the  "  still  vei'd  Bonnoothes,"  in  case  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  take  Elze's  date  for  the  play  and  keep  it  clear 
altogethej  of  the  Somers  and  Gates  shipwreck  of  1G09.  In  the  beginnlfig 
of  Montaigne's  chapter  on  the  cannibals,  ho  gives  an  account  o'  '  'vi 

island  of  Atlantis,  situated  droit  a  la  louche  du  drtroit  df  G"  :ho 

■eat  of  BO  many  Utopias  of  ancient  and  later  philosophy.  In  imagining 
Prospcro's  locality,  may  not  Shakspeare  vaguely  have  thought  of  this 
Platonic  region,  not  indeed  as  identifying  the  little  desert  domain  of  the 
banished  prince  with  anj-thing  so  grand  as  the  peopled  Atlantis,  but  merely 
as  fitting  into  the  same  quasi-mythical  portion  of  the  sea's  surface  ?  Then, 
— though  never  purposely  careful  about  geography — having  driven  his  two 
sets  of  wanderers  from  Italy  on  a  devious  course  beyond  the  stmits  which 
guard  the  Mediterranean,  it  might  naturally  occur  to  him  that  the  stormy 
Bermudas  lay  likewise  somewhere  across  the  western  wave,  and  that  Ariel, 
fetching  dew  from  them  in  his  spirit-flight,  was  an  easy  trnnsitioQ  of  tdeaa 
as  well  as  a  poetical  and  musical  allusion.  It  must  always  bo  remembond 
that  for  the  king's  ship  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  Bermndns,  makes  in 
no  case  an}-  part  of  the  story,  though  critics  have  sometimes  been  coufased 
on  this  point.  Ariel  is  sent  by  Prospero  to  the  Bermudas ;  *rijo  ho  starts 
from  some  spot  which  is  not  the  Bermudas. 

But  our  space  does  not  allow  ns  to  go  into  the  question  of  date  with 

•   any  detailed  examination.     We  can  only  touch  upon  a  few  salient  potnls. 

t   Our  doubt  as  against  the  late  date  preferred  by  Meissner — it  is  m  my 

modest  doubt,  for,  as  beforeVemarkcd,  all  inference  on  this  point  U  of  a 

most  uncertain  character — rests  mainly  on  the  general  conrs  \- 

i   sppare's  poetic  authorship.     It  is  a  plausible  behef  that  the  k, :  .    . .    uf 

Shakspeare's  plays,  composed  in  the  learned  leisure  of  his  retirement  from 

the  stage  J  of  the  subjects  dra\TO  fror    *"  '  '  •■* 

I  CVwr,  ,1  1  CUopatrii,  &ni  Coriolanux — i  to 

Mnlono);  possibly  also  Hmry  Vllt.     }io'»r,  tho  Ttmpftt  was  a  drama  of 

qnito  a  different  nor!.     It  was  likely  to  have  occupied  him  when  ha  wmts 

each  paces  aa  the  Winter'r  TuU  and  the  Midnimtiurr  S'i'tM'M  I'na/r  •  ' 

1^  u  mo$t  luilikelj'  ho  E^onld  havo  l\iittc&  VmV  \a  tors  ^m^Mtv 
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the  conrse  of  grave  political  and  historic  tbonght  in  which 

'  «tndio8  had  inToIved  him.     On  the  supposed  reference  of  the 

pilogoe  spoken  by  Prospero  to  Shakspearo'a  own  meditated  abandonment 

dramatic  anthorship,  we  can  lay  no  stress  whatever ;  and  we  own  to 

Dmo   Borprisc   at  the   general   acquiescence  of   commentators   in   sach 

eference.     Even  Karl  Elze  takes  it  aa  symbolic  of  Sbakspeare'e  farewell 

the  stage,  only  ho  believes  this,  his  last  piny,  to  have  been  written  as 

rly  as  1604-1605. 

We  mnst  hurry  on  to  the  mention  of  a  (avr  other  points.     For  the 
losqne  in  Act  iv.  a  prototype  has  been  foimd  by  recent  commentators  in 
do  festal  shows  on  occasion  of  Prince  Henry's  baptism  in  Stirling  Castle, 
160-1.     We  transcribe  Sleissner's  account : — 

'  The  setting  forth  of  happiness  by  the  throe  figures — Ceres,  Iris  and 
fxmo — was  an  idea    Shakspearo   borrowed   from   a   description   of   the 
uagnificcnt  show  performed  by  order  of  King  James  on  occasion  of  the 
»ptism  of  Prince  Henry,  heir  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland  and  England,  at 

Castle,  in   1594 Descriptions   of  it  were  printed,  and 

imo  into  Shakspeeiro's  bauds,  and  were  by  him  afterwards  used  for  his 
play  of  the  Tempnt.  It  was,  indeed,  aa  much  as  eighteen  years  later  that 
'^'the  poet  BO  used  them,  and  ho  could  not  have  drawn  simply  on  his 
memory  for  them.  But  we  must  consider  the  mode  in  which  our  poet 
worked,  and  how  he  sought  and  combined  carefully  from  the  stores  of  hia 
library  tbe  material  of  which  he  was  in  need.  He  wished  to  give  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  earthly  happiness. 
He  sought  and  found  tho  means  of  doing  so  in  the  christening  play. 
Perhaps,  too,  an  external  occasion  may  have  awakened  the  memories  of 
the  royal  court  of  Shakspearo  and  of  London ;  for  the  Prince  Koyal 
Henry,  who  had  entered  Ufe  under  these  brilliant  auspices,  and  in  whose 
further  career  all  the  good  wishes  brought  him  at  his  baptism  seemed 
to  have  tho  happiest  realization,  died  suildenly.  universally 
nted,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1C12  ;  that 
hMy,  at  a  moment  when  Hhakspeare  was,  perhaps,  actually  at  work 
ilie  Tcmpvit" 

Had   Joseph   Hunter  caught  sight   of  this   citation — of  which    he 
iiinly  had  no  inkling  when  he  wrote  his  pamphlet  of  1839 — he  would 
snredly  have  seized  upon  it  as  an  argument  for  Am  brief  in  the  matter 
of  late  or  early  date,  rather  than  for  that  of  coimscl  on  tho  other  side. 
)ocs  it  not  seem,  he  would  have  urged,  on  tho  face  of  things  more  likoly 
uat  Shakspeore,  writing  in   169G.  should  have  used  the  materials  offered 
the  court  masque  of  1694  thun  have  recurred  to  them  sixteen  years 
(tor  ?    But  there  is  no  advancing  beyond  cot^ecture.     Of  course,  as 
leisaner  observes,  Shakspcare  may  have  had  the  printed  descriptions  in 
is  Ubrary  ready  for  uso  when  searched  for. 

The  lat<>r  tho  date  of  the  play  tbe  more  hkely  it  is — when    coin- 
lideocGB  of  thought  and  expression  with  contemporary  vrcxibT^  «,\'^««s — 
at  %ha3apeAre  phgiarised  from  others.    Tb«  etirVicT  \,\i«  di«.Vo  Vsi«i  ii\.<9i% 
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likely  that  others  plagiarised  from  him.  This  remark  applies  to 
beautifnl  passage  just  alluded  to — one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
play  —  with  which  Prospero  comments  on  the  disappearaneo  of  the 
masque : — 

Onr  rcreU  now  arc  ended  :  tbcae  our  acton, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  nil  spirit*,  and 
Arc  melted  into  air— into  thin  air  : 
And,  like  tlie  bsscletu  fabric  of  this  Yisirm, 
The  cload-cappcd  towers,  the  gnrgeonii  pnlnrci", 
The  solemn  tcmplas,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Ten,  nil  which  it  inherit,  t^hall  dissolrr  : 
And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  fndcd, 
I/;nvc  not  n  rack  behind.     We  are  such  %tnS 
As  dreams  arc  made  of,  and  onr  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Now,  in  the  tragedy  of  Dariut,  by  Sir  William  Alexander  (Lord 
Rterline),  published  in  1608,  the  following  linos  occur : — 

liCt  greatness  of  his  glassj'  svcptrcs  Taunt  : 

Not  sceptres  ;  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised,  soon  broken  ; 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant. 

All  fades,  nnd  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
Those  (golden  palaces,  those  gorgeoo*  halls. 

With  fomitnre  snpcrfluonsly  fair. 
Those  stately  courts,  those  sky-enconntering  walls, 

Evanish  all  like  va]>«urs  in  the  air. 

There  was  an  earlier  model,  indeed,  which  must  have  been  known  to 
both  poets.     It  occurs  in  Spenser's  Ruins  of  Time  (1591) : — 

High  towcnj,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres. 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces. 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

All  these,  O  pity  !  now  are  tnmcd  to  dnst 
And  overgrown  wilh-blnck  oblivion's  nut. 

Still  the  lines  of  Lord  Sterline  and  of  Shakspeare  are  so  mnch  i 
as  to  argne  n  direct  connection  between  them,  and  not  a  mere  deriralion  of 
both  from  Spenser.  If  Hunter's  date  is  correct,  Lord  Sterline  and  not  Shak- 
speare would  bo  the  imitator  ;  but  the  preponderance  of  critical  opinion  totb 
the  other  way.  As  to  the  supposed  reference  to  Prince  Henry's  early  doalh, 
it  strikes  us  as  one  of  those  superfluous  suggestions  which  are  hardly  wortk 
diacussing.  Sbakspoaro  vtny  hay«  thought  of  a  rheumatic  attack  of  bi> 
own  when  he  doHcribod  so  feelingly  the  aches  and  crampe  with  which  Aritt 
tormented  the  rude  seamen  1 

Auotlier  unmistakable  borrowing  of  Shakspeare's  ia  bis  farniB 
address  to  the  spiriti)  in  Act  v.  scene  1.  It  is  a  variation  of  a  paaaaffi  ia 
OoMiog'a  translation  of  Otid's  Metuniurjihot*!.  Rut  what  a  Tatiatfaal 
Ho  ishowors  a  fretwork  of  fairy  fancies  over  the  bare  rafloni  of  tha  r'wrTiiml 
original,  and  gives  the  force  of  picturonqne  detail  and  the  charm  of  BMxi 
miudeal  ezproesion  tii  each  adopted  image.  A  mora  thoronf^hlr  Shak- 
fpeuiut  paaaago  does  not  otict  Vbrcra^tyaV  Wia  ttea^p  vA  hia  tas 
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To  rovcrt  once  more  to  tho  origin  of  the  piny.  Anti-Bermndists  may  ' 
fairly  say  thiil  there  is  nothing  in  Sbakspearo's  shipwreck  which  he  ntay 
Qot  have  derived  from  sources  disconnected  with  the  Bermuda  events  of 
1609  ;  and  that  Rogers's  shipwreck  in  Ariosto  was  a  sufficient  model  for  its 
main  features.  And  here  we  may  add,  in  aid  of  their  argument,  that  there 
existed  in  Shakspeare's  time  another  account  of  a  shipwreck  which  he 
could  not  fail  to  have  seen  and  studied,  and  which  actually  affords  some 
of  the  touches  for  which  precedents  have  been  triumphantly  pointed  out 
elsewhere.  We  almost  wonder  that  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  recounted  in  the 
Acta  of  tho  Apostles,  has  not  obtained  more  notice  in  this  connection. 
"  There  shall  not  an  hair  fall  from  any  of  you,"  snys  St.  Paul  to  the 
frightened  crew.  "Not  a  hair  perished,"  says  Ariel.  It  was  attempted 
to  run  St.  Paul's  ship  iuto  a  creek  with  a  shore,  bat  it  enme  to  pieces  on 
the  way.  Ariel  guided  the  vessel  of  the  King  of  Naples  while  it  was  in 
the  act  of  "  splitting  "  into  a  "  deep  nook."  The  attempt  to  lighten  the 
ship  had  been  made  in  both  cases.  Some  of  the  sailors  in  St.  Paul's  ship 
escaped  on  boards  and  pieces  of  the  ship  ;  Trinculo,  on  a  butt  of  sock. 
Our  limited  space  has  obliged  us  to  leave  out  some  collateral  arguments 
bearing  on  the  question  of  date.  The  often-cited  passage  from  Ben 
Jonson's  introduction  to  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  1614,  merely  goes  to 
show  that  in  that  year  the  Tempest  was  known  as  an  acted  play ;  and 
as  a  piece  of  evidence  it  is  covered  by  the  entry  in  Lord  Treasurer 
Harrington's  accounts  mentioning  its  representation  in  1613.  Tho 
prologue  to  Jonson's  Every  Mtm  in  kit  Humour  (1596),  which  Hunter 
also  cites,  is  too  vague  to  serve  as  evidence  at  all.  Moissner  lays  stress 
on  the  argument  for  a  late  date  derived  from  an  examination  lately  made 
by  another  German  critic  (Hortzberg)  of  the  technical  structure  of  tho 
versification.  But,  as  &r  as  we  can  make  out,  this  would  throw  the 
Tempest,  at  all  events,  into  the  same  category  as  to  time  with  the  Winter* 
Tale  and  Cymheline,  and  show  it  to  have  been  a  much  earlier  composition 
than  Henry  VHl.  for  instance — the  Roman  plays  not  seeming  to  bo 
inclnded  in  the  calculation. 

Meissner's  general  hypothesis  as  to  Shakspeare's  mode  of  evolving  his 
composition,  has  an  unquestionable  smack  of  German  subtlety  about  it ; 
but  allowing  for  this  his  summary  is  a  useful  one.  "  We  see  continually," 
be  observes,  "  that  it  was  the  characters  which  constituted  the  kernel  and 
the  starting  point  of  his  labours.  For  the  most  part  it  would  seem  that 
some  course  of  rending  or  other  awakened  in  him  the  idea  of  an  interesting 
tUaracter,  a  model  for  the  exposition  of  some  special  region  of  psychology. 
The  action  by  means  of  which  the  character  displayed  itself  appeared  as 
the  second  subject  for  consideration.  According  to  this  view  tho  starting 
pomt  fur  the  Tnnj'eit  was  not  fumiebed  by  Ayrer's  Sidea,  but  by  the 
sources  which  happened  to  hnve  sugj^ested  to  the  poet  the  conception  of 
the  two  prominent  characters,  Prospero  and  Caliban."  Meissner  then  argues 
that  Prospero  was,  in  the  first  place,  probably,  an  amplification  o{  t\i« 
{loet's  own  former  WOTCoption  of  Ccrimon,  Ibe  Wvso  \otA  ol  t^^w»,"«N. 
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tho  play  of  Pfriclm  ;  and  that  the  particular  touches  for  his  qnalily  of  fl 
magician,  &c.,  were  taken  from  the  popular  acconsts  of  Dr.  Dee,  IbH 
RoBiomcian,  Marlowe's  FauMus,  and  other  sonrcea  already  noted  by  oor 
antiquaries  ;  that  Caliban  was  intended  aa  a  contrast  to  Prospero,  a  display 
of  BATBge  ignorance  and  brutality  as  against  culture  and  science,  and  that 
the  special  studies  for  him  were  derived  from  hints  in  travellers'  tales,  also 
sedulously  tracked  out  by  early  Eoglish  commentators  (see  references  in 
Mfilortf,  &c.)  The  idea  of  making  Prospero  a  magician,  and,  in  gmoral, 
tho  main  features  of  the  story  as  it  is  told  in  tho  Tempeitt,  are  obviously 
derived  from  the  nearly  contemporary  pliiy  of  the  St-hnm  Sidfu  by  Ayrer 
of  Nuremberg.  But  Meissner  thinks  that  Shakspearc  modified  his  lovo- 
passages  after  the  pattern  of  his  own  Pericles,  again,  when  that  Bhipwn)ck«d 
prince  courts  Thaisa  {Periclex,  Act  ii.  scene  8)  with  consent,  not  Tnlh 
disapprobation,  of  her  father.  Again,  ho  departed  entirely  from  the  modal 
of  the  Sidea  in  imagining,  not  an  inland  desert,  but  a  remote  island  for  the 
scene  of  his  action.  That  island  suggestion,  says  Meissner,  came  tittm 
Ariosto,  and  with  it  the  suggestion  of  a  storm  as  the  vehicle  of '  '  '  n. 
For  the  description  of  n  storm  Im  found  prototypes  both  in  Aj;  ia 

the  new  Bermuda  narratives  of  1609,  &c.  His  own  PrricUs  also  furniihed 
him  with  some  touches.  Then  the  idea  of  an  undiscovered  island  led  him 
to  the  thought  of  tho  old  Utopias,  and  of  ISIontaigne's  eulogistic  fancies 
about  the  cannibal  inhabitants  of  antarctic  France.  Hence  his  satirical 
extract  of  a  passage  from  that  writer,  put  in  the  month  of  an  anrcclaimabla 
savage  whom  he  named  Caliban  by  an  obvious  metathesis.  For  tho  story 
of  Prospero's  expulsion  from  his  dominions  and  quarrel  with  1  '  "  "  r, 
and  for  the  marriage  of  Claribel  and  the  King  of  Tunis,  pre\  -  ne 

opening  of  tho  play,  Meissner  refers  us  to  the  old  authorities  mkcd  up  by 
OUT  earlier  commentators,  to  Greene's  play  of  A'rn^  .V/ihotistis,  Turbcrvillo'S 
Trei'jical  Talcs,  and  sundry  episodes  of  old  Italian  history  ;  for  the  comie 
scenes  (besides  the  Sehiine  Sulci),  to  Frampton's  translation  of  Mctrco  fV>to, 
Marlowe's  Favstiif,  and  other  works  of  the  time,  also  known  to  and  cited 
by  Itlalone  and  his  predecessors.  Of  the  masque  in  Act  ir.,  we  need  not 
speak  again. 

Meissner's  inferences,  if  sometimes  wo  are  constrained  to  think  then 
loo  far-fetched,  are  moderate  and  sober  as  compared  with  the  rngariM  in 
which  some  continental  critics  of  the  Tewpest  have  tndulprV  "^ '-ns, 
Tieck,  starting  fit)m  the  hymeneal  masqaoin  Act  iv.,  as  affor.;  .^y 

to  the  whole  play,  and  imagining  it  to  have  been  composed  expreMaiy  for 
tho  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Princo  I'alatiDO,  detects  in  it 
throughout  a  reference  to  that  event.  Prgspero,  he  said,  was  inUodcd 
for  King  James  I.,  noted  as  an  aspirant  to  the  fain'  '  °  '  ,  nad  et 
demonological   science   in  particular;    Miranda  wn  'bride; 

Ferdinand,  the  palgrave  from  beyond  seas,  who  had  come  lo  wed  bar. 

Moritz  Hn--  '•  -',  ,1  the  play  as  a  piece  of i-.,i.  ,.;,,,.i  „.._,i..,r:_^^ 

Prospero  is  ^  ■  himself;  Miranda  his  il  •'• 

tbt  po»t'$  good  {{«aius,  Ula  own  \d*:e\  'uivVvncVft  vui\  ^\fc  \  <jJii^ 
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onrsc  mnlcrial  soir,  vrhieh  strtiggles  Rgainsl  his  higher  nntnre,  and  is 

DDqaered.     Stephano  and  Trinculo  (malicious  if  tmo)  are  meant  for  Ben 

ison  and  Dravton,  the  poet's  boon  companions. 

Emile  Monti'gtit,   a  French  commentator,  carrying  this  notion  into  a 

somewhat  different  channel,  supposes  Shakspeare  to  have  shadowed  the 

circomstances,  not  of  his  moral,  bat  of  his  artistic  life,  in  the  career  of 

rospero.     Sycorax   stands   for  the   witch   Barbarism,  which   had  once 

ssession  of  the  drama.     Caliban,  her  eon,  was  the  poet  Marlowe.     The 

ILfforent  foes  of  Prospero  are  other  dramatic  authors  and  critics  originally 

Apposed  to  Shakspeare,  but  eventually  subdned  by  his  genius.     Ariel  is 

ie  good  spirit  of  tho  English  stage,  botmd  with  fetters  till  the  master 

eleaaed  it ;    his  staiT  and  magio  books,  the  solo  implements  of  Prospcro's 

power,  are  tho  old  tales  and  chronicles  from  which  Shakspeare  himself 

his  conceptions. 

Lastly,  K.  I.  Clement,  a  German,  improves  upon  Ticck's  hypothesis, 

nd  suggests  that  Prospero  being  James  I.,  Sycorax  is  meant  for  Queen 

Cli/abeth,  Alonzo  for  the  King  of  Spain,  and  Caliban  for  the  eolony  of 

Virginia ! 

Truly,  no  Isaac  of  York  was  ever  put  to  a  more  inqnisitorial  torture 
lonr  Prince  of  Poets  has  been,  for  the  revelation  of  tho  sources  of  his 
►wealth  and  of  the  purposes  of  its  application.  The  inquiry,  where  firm 
ground  is  attainable,  cannot  fail  to  bo  fescinating ;    and  to  tho  labours  of 
nil   careful   cool-headed   critics  we   bid  good  speed.     But  Shakspeare's 
greatness  is  not  to  be  tethered  or  shorn  down  by  any  critical  detections ; 
^Buid  we  can  fancy  his  glorious  soul  smiling  at  tho  assiduity  with  which  the 
^^becret  of  his  strength  and  tho  purport  of  his  musings  are  sought  for, 
^Bonscious  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  possessed  within  himself  the  gift  which 
^Blone  could  impart  real  value  to  borrowed  material ;  which  could  turn  dross 
^B^^  S*)'^  ^^^  ^<^  fabled  alchemy  of  Dr.  Dee  ;  which  could  throw  the  spell 
of  enchantment  over  dull  and  brutish  nattires,  like  his  own  magician- 
prince  ;  conscious,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  simple  portraiture 
of  the  aims,  passions,  and  imaginations  of  universal  human  nature  lies  a 
wisdom  deeper  than  allegory,  a  poetry  more  moving  than  any  subtleties  of 
metaphysical  analysis.     And  to  the  many  generations  of  his  commentators 
— ^to  the  sagos  of  the  blaek-letter  crew,  of  tho  psychological  school,  and  of 
the  Jahrbuch  der  deut*ch«n  Shakfipeafe  Offielhchnft — we  can  fonoy  him 
Mclaiining  the  courteous  remonstrance  of  Prospero : — 

As  you  from  crimes  wonld  pardoned  !«, 
Ltt  your  indolgeoce  aet  me  fnt ! 
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Sitting  at  my  open  window,  this  suinmcr  morning,  and  watching 
the  steadiest  do\rufalls  of  rain  which  we  have  had  all  tbroagh  the  season,  I 
tliink  of  the  disarrangonicnt  of  certain  little  plans  which  I  had  formed  for 
the  day  ;  but  I  conBole  myself  with  the  reflection  that  the  earth  has  been 
very  thirsty  for  some  time,  and  that  last  night  I  had  been  talkiog  of 
watering  my  gai'dcn.  The  bay  has  boon  gathered  in  and  stacked,  in  lb« 
ficldn  opposilfl  to  mc,  and  the  corn  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  sickle.  80  I 
may  be  penuitted,  without  selfishness,  to  think  of  my  garden.  There  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  that  so  mnch  as  gardening  reconciles  us  to  nil  atmo- 
spherical conditions.  Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  bo 
favonrable  to  some  of  our  possessions.  If  the  sun  does  not  shino  to  ripen 
the  fmit,  the  rain  falls  to  revive  the  flowers  and  to  develop  the  root-crops. 
There  is  something  to  be  thankful  for  in  every  change.  We  do  not  com« 
to  understand  this  all  at  once.  There  are  some  things,  indeed,  rather 
hard  to  understand  ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  great  fact  that  whether  it  b« 
fair  or  whether  it  be  fonl,  it  is  nil  for  the  best.  But  if  we  only  wait  ■ 
little,  and  possess  ourselves  in  patience,  we  shall  soon  come  to  appre 
the  beneficent  operations  of  nature.  Inexperience  thinks  that  ereijtii 
is  going  wrong,  when  in  reality  everything  is  going  right.  I  took  a  hoofli 
and  entered  on  possession  in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  great  expeetatioo 
of  a  fine  crop  of  roses.  But  there  was  not  a  bud  on  any  one  tre« — 
whereas  in  the  garden  of  the  house  I  was  vacating,  every  tree  and  cveiy 
bash  was  in  full  blossom.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  not  sec  a  1 
and  had  in  thought  condemned  the  worn-out  trees  to  speedy  eztirp«li 
But  although  they  put  in  a  somewhat  late  appearance,  it  was  1 
creditable  one.  A  cold  spring  and  late  frosts  had  kept  them  bftck,  I 
in  a  more  exposed  position,  and  they  had  almost  entirely  escaped 
grub  of  the  earlier  season.  Bo  it  tamed  out  that  wliat  I  had  tlitn^hl 
was  all  against  mo  was  all  in  my  favour ;  and  thus  1  learnt  that  it  is  visa 
always  to  trait. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  learut  from  gardening — but  I  Ul 
about  to  discourse  not  so  much  of  its  lessons  as  of  its  duligfatii.  Anil 
when  I  speak  of  gardens,  I  mnst  not  bo  snppnsod  to  refer  in  any  wtty  to 
thoio  of  the  grand  Baconian  type,  whereof  the  great  essayist  Itas  wrtttM 
with  as  much  fine  tanto  as  common  sense — "  O  as  b*  ajn, 

spealdag  of  those  whicli  are,  indeed,  prince- like,  '  uts  of  wUdi 

oaght  not  well  to  b«  nnder  thirty*  acres  of  ground,  and  to  Iw  divided  inlo  { 
three  part* — a  green  in  tho  cntrnnr-       '     ■'     -^    '  —         '^  •  mmt- 
forth,  and  the  main  garden  in  liio  \i.. 
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^^PHFffarilcng,  public  or  privnt*,  as  those  of  Kevr,  Chalsworth,  Stowe,  and 
the  ]ike — but  to  sneh  modest  domains  as  men  of  slender  income  may 
^^^lt>VAt«,  and  in  tvhich  tboy  tony  take  a  personal  interest  —  nay,  eTcn 
^^■ottage  gardens,  snch  as  labouring-men  tend  lovingly  before  and  after  the 
^■ay'fl  work  by  which  they  live. 

^B      I  havo  seldom  read  anything  in  which  I  more  heartily  concnrrod  than 

^^p  this,  which  I  find  in  the  Introductory  Epistle  to  Cowley's  poem  of  the 

^^Barden.     It  ia  written  "  to  John  Evelyn,  Esq,"    "  I  never  had  any  other 

^^csire  so  strong  and  so  like  to  covetousness  as  that  one,  which  I  have  had 

always,  that  I  might  be  master  at  least  of  a  small  house  and  large  garden, 

with  very  moder.ite  conveniences  joined  to  them,  and  there  dedicate  the 

remainder  of  my  hfe  to  the  culture  of  them  and  the  study  of  nature." 

In  these  days  of  increasing  population  and  extending  cities,  it  is  the 

ztecessity — and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  the  ambition — of  men  to  have 

I      large  houses  and  small  gardens.     How  many  wealthy  people  build,  pur- 

^Khose,  or  hire,  in  the  benntiful  suburbs  of  London,  spacious  mansions, 

^^with  all  modem  appliances  and  conveniences,  splendidly  decorated,  papered 

and  gilded  in  the  most  costly  fashion,  bnt  with  scarcely  a  rood  of  ground 

around  them.     The  immense  value,  for  building  purposes,  of  land  near 

London,  and,  La  a  lesser  degree,  of  all   large  and  increasing  cities  and 

towns,  renders  this  an  inevitable  condition  of  suburban  residence.     You 

may  sometimes  see  "  a  small  house  and  large  garden  "  among  a  number 

of  pretentious,  landless  villas  ;  but  yon  may  be  sure  that  the  house,  with 

these  blessed  conditions,  is  the  oldest  in  the  place,  that  it  is  held  under  a 

^^ong  lease,  and  that,  so  soon  as  the  lease  shall  fall  in,  it  will  be  doomed 

^Bd  utter  extinction.     Ualf-a-dozon  villas,  four  stories  high,  will  be  erected 

^^fen  the  two  acres  of  garden-ground.     TLe  small  partitions  thus  created 

^Birill  be  highly  cultivated.     There  will  be  a  number  of  pretty  parterres,  bnt 

not  "  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden  "  in  the  place. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  forget  that  this  applies  only  to  dwellers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities.  There  are  those  who,  "  remote  from  towns," 
"  nin  their  godly  "  (or  godless)  "race" — people  in  the  agricultural  or 
^J)ncolic  state  of  existence — and  there  are  our  excellent  parish  priests,  who, 
^^feor  the  most  part,  are  hearty  gardeners.  I  have  seldom  seen  prettier 
^Hgardens,  or  gardens  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation,  than  those  which 
^^purronnd  our  parsonage-houses.  Labour  is  cheaper  in  the  rural  districts, 
r  and  your  parish  priest,  conscientious  though  ho  may  be,  has  leisure  time 
^^(in  his  hands  to  superintend,  and,  if  ho  be  in  the  vigour  of  his  years,  to 
^^■rork  in,  his  garden-grounds.  ' '  Please,  sir,  master  is  working  in  the 
^Hgnrdon,"  used  to  be,  and  still  is,  a  common  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether 
^^ulr.  Primrose  is  at  home.  Perhaps  the  divine  has  a  stout  son  or  two  to 
^Hud  him,  and  wife  and  daughters  to  do  the  gentler  and  more  tasteful  part  of 
^Htho  work.  I  have  seen  many  a  pretty  sight  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the 
^^V'  sweet  shire  of  Devon  ;  "  and  in  my  younger  days  I  have  struck  iu  to 
^^uolp  to  water  the  ])ca3  or  to  hoc  the  potatoes.  I  have  heard  men  say  that 
^H(fary  do  not  care  to  eat  birds  which  tboy  have  Vi5\c4  qt  ^^  Vavv^t^  "Oo-fe-^ 
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have  caaght  themselTes  :  they  dospise  ahooting  or  aogliag  "  for  the  pot." 
Bat  gardening  for  the  pot  ia  no  sacb  bad  thing.  If  it  docs  nothing  eke, 
it  gives  you  an  nppetlte  to  eat  the  prodace  of  the  soil ;  and,  for  mjr  am 
part,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  found  any  froit  or  vegeteidM 
obtained  from  a  noighbooring  greengrocer,  or  bought  in  Covomt  G«idflii« 
half  so  enjoyable  as  those  which  I  have  reared  and  picked  myself.  I  at 
least  have  fuU  assurance  of  the  freshness  of  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasantcst  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  love  of  horti- 
ooltiire  ia  so  notably  increasing  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
lo'wor  classes  of  society.  I  have  heard  men  lament  that  the  istnisiun  of 
the  builder  has  marred  the  fair  face  of  nature  in  some  of  the  loveliuit 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  again,  that  the  railway  is  an  enemy  to  ths 
picturesque.  Bat  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  It  is, 
doobtless,  pleasant  at  times  to  come  upon  vast  strotches  of  hmth  or 
woodland,  -vrithout  a  sign  of  human  habitation.  But  too  macb  of  thi> 
becomes  wearisome  ;  and  one  soon  rejoices  in  signs  of  the  lining 
There  are  many  places  which,  as  I  remember  them  in  my  youth, 
beautiful  wildernesses,  but  which  are  now  a  constant  sucnesfion  of  beau- 
tiful parteiTes.  I  suneycd,  as  an  Addiscombe  cadet,  the  ground  on 
which  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  houses,  down  to  tin 
great  Norwood  Cemetery,  now  stand.  There  were  woods  and  gipsiM  ia 
those  days.  And  to  stumble  upon  a  house  was  an  event.  There  u, 
perhaps,  no  place,  within  an  equal  distance  of  London,  in  which  the 
value  of  land  for  building  purposes  is  at  the  present  time  so  high,  in 
which  the  gardens  are  so  small,  and,  it  may  be  said,  so  poorly  caltiT»ted. 
The  one  great  palatial  garden  on  the  hUl,  which  makes  even  Bmod'i 
idea  of  a  garden  a  diminutive  conception,  suffices  for  all  the  iohAbcUali 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Residents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  say  that  ihtif 
have  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  world  open  to  them,  and  why  ehooid 
thoy  care  about  their  Lilliputian  plots  of  ground  ?  It  is  diffimtlt ., 
answer  this,  except  by  saying  that  one  likes  to  have  a  rose  or  cabl 
one's  own.  But  in  places  more  remote  from  such  a  regal 
smaller  ones,  according  to  the  middle-class  standard,  ore  sprin(^B|f  f 
everywhere.  In  Eppiog  Forest,  where  I  roamed  in  my  eartieat  yonOi; 
about  Wandsworth  and  Wimbledon  and  KichmouJ,  with  whicli  I  wsi 
familiar,  in  my  "salad  ago,"  what  changes  have  I  not  seen.  I  have 
come  snddenly  upon  pretty,  flower-girt  villas,  at  well-known  tnnui  of  tlM 
road,  the  sight  of  which,  I  must  say,  has  not  b«en  distaetoftil  to  nat. 
I  need  not  add  that  I  protest  against  ovor-mach  euelnsore.  Tb*  ItOgt 
of  Ijondon  must  not  be  clogged  with  brick  and  mortar.  But  thoro  j| 
plenty  of  open  space  yot ;  and  it  is  not  always  a  painful  snrpriao  to  eooi 
upon  a  pretty  rrceper-^own  cottage,  or  "  villa  "  im  we  nair  eaD  ike 
mo'  -J 
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irdercd  little  gardens  commonly  show  signs  of  womanly  care.     Indeed 
yon  will  rarely  puss  them  withont  seeing  maid  or  matron  at  work,  with 
buket  and  scissors  in  hand.     And  there  is  something  more  pleasantly 
snggMtivo  in  the  sight  thah  in  dark  woods  and  barren  commons. 
^  We  owe  not  only  these  bmldings,  bnt  the  style  of  these  boildings, 

^Hp  the  railroad.  The  occnpants  of  these  pretty  flower-girt  villas,  bnt 
BHbr  the  blessing  of  our  present  facility  of  locomotion,  wonld  be  living  in 
[  acme  long,  dingy  street  in  the  cheaper  quarters  of  tho  metropolis.  Bat 
■^lis  is  not  all  that  the  rail  has  done  for  ns.  It  has  rabbed  oil  much  of 
^^tir  reserve,  our  eiclusiveness,  onr  dislike  of  being  scon  by  oar  neigh- 
boors.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the  care  of  every  man  living  a  little  way  "  out 
L^f  town,"  was  to  encase  himself  in  heavy  brick  walls,  shntUng  ont  the 
^^kod,  so  that  ha  could  neither  Bee  nor  be  seen.  Whatever  bcanty  there 
^^bight  be  in  his  garden-grounds  he  kept  it  scrupolonsly  to  himself.  He 
HHroTB  himself  to  town  in  a  "  gig,"  or  went,  with  tho  same  fellow-travellers, 
in  a  six-inside  coach,  and  seldom  saw  any  new  faces.     The  very  notion 

Itt  his  wife  or  daughter  travelling  in  a  pubUc  vehiclo  would  have  been 
b  offence  and  an  abomination  to  him.     £nt  now  we  all  travel  in  public. 
He   ventilate   ourselves  on  the  railway  platform.      We  eat  and  drink 
Vegarioosly  at  the  railway  bonfTet.     We  do  not  care  who  sees  ns.     And 
fft,  when  wo  go  to  oar  suburban  homes,  we  are  no  longer  afraid  of  being 
Been  by  the  passer-by ;  and  instead  of  a  high  brick- wall  wo  have  an  open 
in-railing  before   our  gardens.     And  thus  the  beauty  of  oar  flowers 
inefits  others  than  ourselves.    And  it  is  no  shame  for  man,  maid,  or 
tron  to  be  seen  gardening. 

"  No  ahame  I  "     Is  it  not  a  glory  thus  to  troad  in  the  paths  of  the 
mrnon  parents  of  mankind — "  tho  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife  " — ere 
and  sorrow  entered  tho  world  ?     It  is  almost  impossible  to  associate 
lything  low  or  vile  with  tlie  thought  of  flowers — 

Flowers  are  lovely  ;  love  in  flowerlikc, 
Fricndshiji  is  a  sheltering  tree  j 

and  though  we  may  not  always  bo  right  in  tho  supposition  that  where  is 

^^K  well-cultivated  garden  there  is  a  well-ordered  home,  I  doubt  whether  we 

^Hponld  bo  often  wrong  in  the  surmise.     I  look  down,  twice  a  day,  from 

the  railroad  npon  the  backs  of  a  number  of  small  suburban  dwellings, 

cnpied  presumedly  by  a  bettor  class  (^  artisans,  with  narrow  strips  of 

.rdcn-gronnd  in  the  rear  ;  and  I  see  that  some  are  bright  witli  flowers, 

whilst  others  (I  am  glad  to  say  tho  minority)  have  not  a  patch  of  colrmr 

them,  bnt  present  simply  an  area  of  dirt.     Among  tho  flowers  I  see 

ly,  healthy -looking  women  and  children,  and  at  evening-tide  the  good 

;  r  and  robust ;  bat  on  the  bare  spaces  slatternly  women  doing 

ad  unwholesome  men  sulkily  smoking  their  pipes  at  the  door. 

would  bo  unreasonable  and  intolerant  to  deny  that  there  are  many 

client  men  withoat  any  love  of  gardens  or  gardening.     Dr.  .Tohnson 

fessed  that  bo  "  hated  to  hear  about  prospects  and  viovis,  «Ad  Vvyn^ 

It  groands,  aad  laato  in  gardening."     "  Sir,  \et  us  WV.«  &  ^ti^L  ^crwvt. 
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Fleet  Street."  Ho  gpoko  soomfully  of  poor  Bhenstono  and  the  Leasoweg 
— or,  rather,  of  Shenstone  for  having  spent  so  much  time  and  so  mneb 
money  on  the  Loasowes ;  for  he  admitted  that  the  poet  "  made  his 
little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great  and  the  admiration  of  the  skilfnl,  a 
place  to  be  visited  by  travellers  and  copied  by  designers."  We  can  feel 
no  surprise  that  Johnson  was  of  this  mind  with  respect  to  gardens  and 
gardening.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  it  bad  been  other- 
wise. He  liked  Mrs.  Thrale's  tea  at  Streatham  better  than  Mrs.  Throlu'a 
garden. 

There  is  one  especial  advantage  in  a  taste  for  horticulture,  that 

Age  cannot  wither  it,  nor  eastern  stale 
It*  infinito  varietur. 

As  we  grow  old  it  commonly  happens  that  the  porsnits  of  onr  youth 
lose  their  charm.  We  may  grow  tired  of  them,  or  physical  infirmity  may 
render  us  incapable  of  enjoying  them.  We  cannot  play  at  cricket,  we 
cannot  pull  an  oar  on  the  river,  we  cannot  ride  to  hounds  as  we  did  in 
our  prime.  We  have  reached  a  stage  of  "  old-fogyism "  and  whist. 
But  the  garden  never  wearies  ns.  It  is  a  "good  old  gentlemanly"  pur- 
suit ;  as  long  ns  we  can  see  or  smell,  it  must  delight  ns.  And  it  can 
never  do  us  any  harm,  physical  or  moral,  unless  we  allow  onr  love  of  it 
to  lead  us  into  expenditure  beyond  our  means.  And,  oh  I  the  good  that 
it  does.  How  it  cheers,  how  it  invigorates  —  nay,  how  it  pnrifiM. 
Truly  has  it  been  written — 

In  natnrc  tbcre  ii  nothing  melanrholy. 
The  mere  sight  of  trees  and  flowers  and  lawns  acts  as  a  perpetual  tome 
It  is  dreary  work  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  to  see  nothing  from  one's 
windows  but  a  vast  monotony  of  dingy  brown  brick.  There  is  nothing, 
to  my  mind,  in  such  a  sight  to  lighten  one's  troubles  or  to  strengthen 
one  for  the  sLrifos  and  struggles  of  the  coming  day.  It  must  bo  admitted, 
however,  that  there  are  those  who  have  thought  and  have  said  otherwine. 
"  A  man  must  have  a  rare  recipe  for  melancholy  who  can  be  daQ  is 
Fleet  Street,"  wrote  dear,  genial,  kindly-hearted  Charles  Lamb.  "  I  am 
naturally  inclined  to  hypochondria,  but  in  London  it  vanishes  like  all 
other  ills."  He  confessed  to  an  "  almost  insurmountable  aversion  from 
eolitado  and  rural  scenes."  *  I  have  snch  an  affection  for  Elio,  tbat 
tJbcre  are  few  points  on  which  I  would  not  say,  Errare  malo  eum  Corolofno 
quo  in  cum  til  i  it  ircte  tentire.     Bat  this  is  one  on  \(hich  I  can  cxpraM  BO 


nil^  T 


*  I  tboold  like  to  believe  tbat  thin  wax  written  in  a  pmrolr  drarinitl 
in  a  little  sketch  hckdcd  "  The  Lcmilnner  "),  Imi,  olthougii  th' 
fictiun  in  it  (for  iJic  wriU-r  tajs  tbat  be  w«»  boni  <in  I^rrl  >! 
Charle*  Limb  wa«  lx>m  in  Febniarv),  tlie  ftentlinciitg  exfin-iuril  are  nndsaUblT^  fai« 
own.  There  i»  very  litlle  mention  of  rural  |.lc....i.t.  *  ,«  nrn  r.f  1ic»  »rii;r.i-«  1.,i( 
tlicrp  is  often  in  nncon!icion>  recognition  in  hi  - 

which  it  i»  given  In  all  more  or  Ie»  to  enjoy,    i  ••,..  ~....| ■.■,....  .^ ;  ■• - 

■a  "  the  ;outig  flower  ibat  wa*  aaliiurly  etopt  m  H  li^itoa  to  tSX  eat  1aa4 1 
e*rlj  oiloinr," 


I 
I 
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ipalby.     I  tiare  no  love  of  absolute  solitude,  I  should  like  always  to 


A  friend  ia  mr  retreat, 
Wliom  I  can  whisper,  "  SolitnJe  is  sweet." 

I  like  to  look  across  mj  garden,  and  to  see  people  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditioDB  going  aboat  their  daily  work  or  their  daily  pleasure.  The  labonr- 
Log  man  with  his  scythe,  the  milkman  with  his  cans,  the  "  sweet  girl 
graduate,"  with  her  portfolio  under  her  arm ;  the  rosy,  clastic-hmbed  boy, 

ith  his  cricket-bat  over  his  shonlder;   the  stalwart  equestrian,  taking 

be  crisp  morning  air  before  he  betakes  himself  to  the  serions  business  of 
the  day  ;  the  little  family-party  bound  for  the  railway,  catalogues  in  hand, 

I  visit  the  International  or  the  Academy  ;  the  mother  and  child  perched 
the  top  of  a  timber-laden  cart,  getting  a  country  ride  for  nothing, — all 

kcse  have  their  several  charms  for  me ;  and  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
joy  the  rural  dehghts  of  my  trees,  my  flowers,  and  my  green  lawns,  as 

'  now  esjoy  them,  if  it  were  not  for  this  background  of  humanity.  I  was 
bom  in  London  ;  I  am  n  Cockney  of  Cockneys.*     But  I  have  wandered 

%T  afield.  I  have  dwelt  in  throe  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  I  have 
at  to  associate  the  delights  of  fields  and  flowers  with  moving  pictures 
bf  humanity.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  genuine  lover  of  nature,  who  is 
not  a  genuine  lover  of  humanity  ;  who  does  not  see  ia  a  rosy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed  child, — 

Tlic  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  n  cottage-door. 

I  think  that  there  is  an  nndne  tendency  in  those  days  towards  too 
nnch  uniformity  and  regularity  in  gardening.  For  my  own  part,  I  hke  to 
Be  n  flower-bed  with  a  variety  of  colours  and  forms  in  it — not  a  great 
atch  of  scarlet,  or  pink,  or  yellow,  or  purple.  I  am  looking  out  as  I 
it«  on  beds  of  both  fashions,  and  to  my  eye  the  omniuvt-gnthemm 
iip-hazard  style  is  the  more  picturesque  of  the  two.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  were  allowed  to  have  my  own  way,  I  should  not  rather  encourage  a 
yle  of  natural  wildnoss.  Often  the  fiiirost  and  swcotost  tilings  come  np 
chance.  I  have,  indeed,  a  sort  of  partiality  for  what  the  gardener  colls 
'  weeds."  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which 
tho  domain  of  "weeds"  ends  and  that  of  "flowers"  commences.  My 
gardener  not  only  calls,  but  treats  as  weeds  what  I  regard  as  very  beautiful 
flowers.     Only  the  other  day  I  arrested  him  in  the  process  of  remorse- 

*  It  is  natural  that  these  early  metropolitan  ouociatioos,  if  not  broken  bjr  distant 
Htrcgriiwtions  in  after-years,  shoald  induce  u  deeply-rooted  Iotc  of  cities.  I  believe 
Blat  tiierv  are  some  whom  notbiug  oin  reconcile  to  nnything  couDlrificd,    My  dear 

Blend  G S told  me  a  charming  storr  of  a  City  wnrchousenmu,  who,  after 

Hftng  years,  hu  at  lost  induced  by  Ids  master  to  take  a  holiday  on  liampstead  ileath. 
Brxt  <lar,  he  was  asked  what  ho  thonght  of  il — whether  he  hud  enjoyed  himself. 
Be  did  not  Uiink  uoch  of  it,  he  said  ;  he  couldn't  say  that  he  had  ninch  enjoyed 
Bbnsclf.  lie  thought  the  boufes  better  than  the  hilh) — the  pnrcmcnt  better  than  the 
^nne.  At  lost,  in  despair,  his  niasUr  asked  him  if,  at  lcnhl,\>c  <^\^  TioX\>^«  \Xmi  VK;iBk 
•tr.    "  Vftii,  Uf,"  be  aoiJremI,  "1  thcught  it  rathtr  thin." 
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leeely  Icoring  up  all  llie  boantifal  while  conTolvnlases  thai  were  climlMDg] 
up  a  bank  aud  encircling  the  trnnks  of  trees,  with  tho  moBt  graceblJ 
festoonery  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     Nothing  of  Nature's  bov 
nothing  not  artificially  cultivated  is  held  to  be  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  ^ 
garden.     And  yet  how  beautiful  some  of  these  castaways  are.     "  If  they  j 
are  weeds,"  I  said,  "  I  should  Uke  to  have  more  such  weeds."  And  I  toM| 
him  that  I  had  seen  the  most  beautiful  cactuses  growing  wild,  and  hed^ 
rows  of  flowering  aloes.    If  wo  could  only  import  a  little  more  of  Natnn 
into  our  gardens,  how  much  more  delightful  they  would  be.     S<»nethiiig 
has  been  done  recently  in  this  respect,  by  the  large  importaticni  of  commoa 
ferns  into  our  garden-grounds.     People  go  far  a£eld  to  seek  them  in  iht 
most  uncultivated  places,  and  yet  it  is  not  long  sLqco  they  would  havft  bem 
plucked  up  and  thrown  away  as  weeds,  because  they  grow  wild.     A  gnat 
deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  development  of  species  with  tefSfeA  io 
the  vegetable  world,  in  the  domains  both  of  flowers  and  of  fruit.     Thai  I 
glorious  rose  is  but  a  development  of  the  wild  briar ;  that  exqaicito  ripe  ! 
peach  comes  from  the  stock  of  the  wild  almond-tree. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  gardening  may  be  "  all  well  enough  in  th« 
summer,  bat  where  are  you  when  winter  comes  ?  "    Well,  yon  aro  ia 
your  glass-houses,  if  you  have  any, — and  there  arc  few  cnltivatore  of 
flowers  who  have  not  larger  or  smaller  covered  gardens  of  this  kind. 
Read  what  good  Mr.  Hole  says  about  this  in  his  charming  Book  about 
lioses.    lie  tells  us,  that  to  his  extreme  astoniahmcnt,  much  thinking  that  j 
he  was  being  hoaxed,  he  received  an  invitation  at  Easter  time  to  be  oo«  ' 
of  the  judges  at  a  working-men's  rose-show  at  Nottingham.     IIo  weut, 
and  he  was  charmed.    Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  neighbours  had  a  roM 
in  bloom;  but  there,  in  the  club-room  of  a  public-house,  he  found  ■ 
display  of  roses,  cultivated  by  working-men,  that  gladdeneil  his  heart. 
*'  A  prettier  sight,  a  more  complete  surprise  of  beauty,  could  not  h*Ta 
presented  itself,  on  that  cold  cloudy  morning ;  aud  in  no  royal  palace,  ao 
museum  of  rarities,  no  mart  of  gems,  was  there  that  day  in  all  ih«  worid  j 
a  table  so  fairly  digbt."     Judgment  delivered,  he  went  to  see  the 
of  the  working-meu;  "tiny  allotments,  on  sunny  slopes,  sopa 
hedges  or  boards,  in  size  about  three  to  a  rood."     Aud  they  had 
glasshouses,  too  I      "  Houses  I  "  exclaims  good  Mr.  Hole.     "  Why,  •  . 
full-sized  giant  would  have  taken  them  up  like  n  I  -)  I, 

but  a  small  ofllcc-boy  in  connection  with  that  v-  -ru 

nnable  in  most  of  them  to  stand  upright,  and  into  some  to  enter  at  d. 
That  bit  of  glass  had  been,  nn-  -"   '  -  \  n  dream  wd  bop*  aad 

happiness  to  its  owner  as  the  C:  -ion." 


I  iiiUirli  ii"t  !>earing  upon  mr  •nlijcrt,  I  cnimot  rn^Ut  elrins  Mr 
til'  n."    "Oi"  tori™  whi«l» 

nil  "  Mj.TIk..  ■.  tlm*.  b« 

III  <  n        !)!.  iLDil  that  tlu  nuuiat  ifaadi 

ll/jt ;...  ,  ii.v    •      1  >  -   VI  if    so,    no   cluiree  wiiiilil 

■dni(Mi(in." 
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Wo  learu  from  this  that  even  tbo  hamblest  gardeners  luii}'  have  their 
iUle  biU  of  gloss,  go  Uiat  their  onltivation  of  ilovrcrs  may  proceed  even  in 
the  aeverost  wintry  weather.  Bat  this  'ta  not  the  only  answer  to  the 
that  gardening  is  "  all  well  enough  in  the  Bummer,"  for  there  is 
.;  all  the  year  round  for  those  who  look  understandingly  at  the 
natter.  I  admit  that  there  is  often  an  undue  tendency  to  sacrifice  evcry- 
to  Bummer  cfiecta.  Bat  I  do  not  coll  this  gardening.  There  is  no 
why  you  should  not  have  a  rotation  of  floral  crops.  Even  those 
poor  Nottingham  weaverfl,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hole,  could  keep  up  a 
accession  of  delights.  "There,"  he  writes,  "to  cheer  the  nngenial 
inys  of  winter,  were  the  Christmas  rose,  the  aconite,  the  laurestinus,  the 
holly,  the  cheimonanthus  fragrans,  on  its  snog  bit  of  southern 
*U,  with  the  lurgo  yellow  jofiniinos  near,  and  the  winter  violets  beneath, 
iiere  to  follow  in  the  spring,  the  mozereon,  the  erica,  the  berberis,  the 
Liwdrop,  bopatica,  polyanthus,  crocus,  and  tulip.  After  these  the  Ulac, 
aburuum,  ribes,  and  then  the  royal  rose."  If  these  poor  workmen  can 
kccomplish  such  results  as  are  hero  dosoribcd,  it  must  be  the  ignorance  of 
iddle-class  cultivators  alone  that  can  keep  them  from  out-doors  garden- 
"  all  the  year  round." 

It  is,  indeed,  this  freijnout  change,  this  never-wearyiiig  variety,  that  is 
main  charm  of  the  giirden.  You  leave  home  for  a  little  time,  and 
rb«u  yoQ  return,  lo  I  everything  is  changed.  New  eolonre,  now  forms, 
new  porfumes  greet  yon.  There  ai'o  fresh  flowers  on  the  stem,  fresh  fruit 
on  the  bough.  I  know  few  things  more  enjoyable  than  the  fijst  walk  in 
^onr  garden  after  an  absence  from  home.  Few  men,  who  are  really  fond 
'  gardening,  ever  care  to  be  long  away  from  their  household  gods.  It  is, 
ndeed,  ooo  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  a  love  of  gardening  that  yonr 
lionghts  seldom  turn  towards  the  delights  of  vagrancy  and  the  charms  of 
places.  You  may  go  to  one  of  the  most  charmieg  watering-places 
I  GrontBritfiiu,  or  wander  through  the  most  beautiful  ports  of  continental 
I,  bnt  still  your  •' thoughts  uutravelled  fondly  turn  "  to  the  little 
re  and  a  half  of  garden-ground,  where  your  pears  are  ripening,  and  your 
Inhlias  ond  asters  ore  coming  into  bloom.  Paterfamilias,  however,  often 
Drely  against  his  will,  yields  to  external  pressure,  and,  looking  over  the 
barren  waste  of  sand,  and  stunned  by  the  clangour  of  brass  bonds,  sighs 
Uio  ilowers  and  the  singing-birds  he  has  left  behind  him,  and  is 
ttarassoil  by  painful  anxieties  restpocting  the  spoliation  of  his  fruit  during 
kis  absence.  I  take  up,  in  my  desultory  waj*,  the  current  number  of  Punch, 
Knd  there  is  a  drawing  in  it  of  a  little  girl  leaving  church  with  her  mother. 
iio  lady  says,  "  And  now,  Ethel,  that  you  have  been  to  church,  tell  me 
what  part  of  the  sen-ieo  you  like  best."  And  the  child  ouswers  promptly, 
'  This  part,  mamma,  dear," — meaning  going  home  again.  And  there  is 
00  part  of  BD  outing  that  the  horticultural  Paterfamilias  likes  so  well  as 
Ihc  '     ue  again,  you  may  be  sure. 

i  igh  a  "  little  bit  of  glass  "  is,  doubtleas,  oa  mn\e&Wi  %&-svci- 

iMgo  to  gardeners  of  all  degrees,  I  would  not  tecomoieiidk  ftn^  io^^s^NaVwici 
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,.■'■''    ,:M-y  of  an  exct'sa  of  glass  is 

/^.,''   LI  you  are  wo»llhy,  nnd   can 

.,( may  hftTe  some  for  in-doors  and 

■     -jj.,*^^^     „,jJie-clas3  givrdoner  will  not  dig,  if  he 

»<,^5'^if^^llai'"'  "*®  glass-houueg.     1  do  not  wish  to 

^Hr^ltt^^^t^'^**'^'^'     ^'l»6y  have  many  advantages  over 

f^%>»fj^i*^Tk6y  ought  to  be  better  than  grooms  and 

■'j/^'^^/^'*!/'^*'  ^^^y  ^^  '"'*•     They  are  Borroandcd  by 

JJJjT^**^/  •/' '^,/  wfining,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  lore  their 

*'<**'«(«  '^''''tW''''^  ^^^  '^^y  '^^  oi\jen  obstinate  and  disobedient. 

*^  /!»' '  *'1»<  di»»greeable  qualities  may  have  a  brighter  side ;  for 


lessly  tearing  up  all 

up  a  bank  ar 

fcBtooneiy  Ui 

nothing  not 

garden. 

are  veef 

kim  th' 

rows  ■ 

into 

ha 
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'"I'roio  professional  zeal  and  inborn  consciousness  of  know- 

;  that  they  know  more  than  their  masters,  and  that  their 

/rtlf*'    ^'"'  00  rig'''  ***  interfere.     It  baa   been   said  that  the  wont 

jgitfio'*    ,  ,y  aliruys  a  greater  master  of  his  craft  than  the  best  amatenr ; 

pf^^^Mti"'?''  '*  *'™®  ^  everything  except  cricketing.     Bat  the  owner 

**''    rdeo  ^^^  P*^^  wages  for  its  cultivation  may  fairly  claim  the  ri^t 

"^'tiogi^  cultivated  in  his  own  way.     Ho  is  lucky,  however,  if  h©  gains 

'     K^iflt-     -^'^^  gardener  either   argues  the   matter  and  convinces  his 

rfiar  th»'  ^^  '^  wrong,  or  else  he  sullenly  assents,  and  disobeys  his 

-nl«rs  f*  ^*^^  ^^  '^^  master's  back  is  turned.     Again,   they  are  veiy 

^ojie  to  have  their  particular  hobbies,  wherein  it  must  be  acknowledged 

(]itt  they  do  not  dilTur  &om  the  rest  of  mankind.    One  very  common  form 

,-„  which    these   partialities   devolop  thcmselros   is    the   cultivation    of 

cpcumbers.     I  have  observed  this  both  in  England  and  in  Wales.     I  hav< 

lujon'n  gardeners  spend  hours  and  hours  of  good  time,  to  the  neglect  of 

other  important  duties,  on  the  production  of  a  few  specimens  of  this 

unwholesome  article  of  consumption,  as  if  the  whole  duty  of  man  cob- 

sisted  in  rearing  and  eating  cucumbers.     They  will  point  with  exoltatioo 

to  half-a-dozen  of  these  esculents,  all  in  the  same  state  of  development, 

as  if  they  had  achieved  a  triumph,  although  the  potatoes  are  not  hood  and 

the  rose-stems  not  pruned  of  their  snckers.     To  protest  that  you  car* 

wore  fur  roses  than  for  cucumbers,  or  that  potatoes  go  further  tow&rds  the 

support  of  a  household,   is  of  very  little  avail  in  such  a   case.     Thj^ 

gardener  commonly  gets  the  best  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  after  all,  however  vexations  it  may  be,  Ui.  u  ■•■ 
thing  good  at  the  bottom  of  this.      Like  other  gonuiiio  aM;iiruils,  a 
gardener  wishes  to  improve  hiniBcIf;  and  if  yon  have  t'  tone  to 

have  a   largo  I'xt^'nt  of  glnss-honsee,    oui-doors  gnrdciu.  :  Ismhly 

certain  to  be  uoglcctod.     I  am  writing  as  ons  of  tho  nudJla-rk*so«,  *h4 
ciui  afford  nothing  more  thnn  n  '■nsianal 

help  at  odd  times  when  work  i^  !>:!bf'T. 

I  repeat  that  noblemen  and  gcnll(>niea  of  great  cttat«  eon  haro  t. 

phalanx  of  gardeners — cjin  have  their  w^rk  dnr     '-    ' '—     '  * 

GoT«:rnni«nt  oSice.     I  do  not  eu\7  thes«  gnu:   .  .it 

Imxb  •iuv  lii»7  canoot  enjoy  Uien  >«&X  &um*iaa  t*  vMcCa  «a\«a^«s 
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Acre-and-a-half  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  But  the  work  done  in  glass- 
honses  with  them  does  not  interfere  with  the  ont-of-doors  gardening  as  it 
does  with  me.  And  I  would  counsel  men  of  slender  means  never  to 
encumber  themselves  with  too  much  glass.  If  they  do,  justice  will  never 
be  done  to  the  ojien-air  garden.  And  to  my  mind  the  latter  is  worth  all 
the  rest.  For  we  cannot  live  in  our  glass-houses.  Indeed,  a  little  of 
them  is  more  than  enough,  at  such  temperature  as  is  often  maintained ; 
wliilst,  whether  we  are  indoors  or  out-of-doors,  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
may  be  always  before  us.  We  may  walk  beside  them  on  our  gravel- 
walkfl,  or  sit  among  them  on  our  lawna,  or  see  them  from  cor  library- 
windows — in  a  word,  we  can  have  them  always  with  us. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  if  the  flowers  were  called  upon  to 

cloct  a  president,  the  rose  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  that  tlie 

election  would  be  confirmed  by  our  human  communities.*   "  Every  year," 

we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hole,  "this  enthnsiasm  increases."     And  the  revered 

rosarian  has  given  us  some  wonderful  statistics  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

It  is  truly  a  pleasant  thing  to  think   of  this  enormous  increase  of  the 

cultivation  of  roses.     If  we  go  on  at  this  rate  of  progression,  England 

will  soon  be  a  great  garden  of  roses.     It  is  a  delightful  thought.     They 

are,  certainly,  possessions  of  which  one  can  never  have  too  many.     I  am 

myself  all  for  numbers.     I  am  not  able  to  keep  pace  witli  those  rosariana 

who  go  in  for  the  cultivation  of  rare  and  new  sorts,  and  strive  to  produce 

[single  roses  of  the  highest  excellence  for  competition  at  public  shows.     I 

[confess  that  I  do  not  know  the  names  of  those  that  I  have,  and  I  do  not 

Fmnch  care,  any  further  than  to  ensure  a  succession  of  flowering  plants  for 

ittio  longest  possible  period  of  the  year.    When  "  the  last  rose  of  summer  " 

'  is  gone,  happily  the  autumn  roses  come  to  bless  us.     Mr.  Paul,  the  great 

roBo-growor  of  Waltham,  tells  us  that,  with  the  exception  of  July,  he  has 

the  best  display  of  roses  in  September.     It  is  of  course  an  essential  point 

in  gardening — whether  for  beauty  or  for  use — to  keep  up  a  constant  supply 

of  spring  summer,  and  autumn  plants  in  natural  profusion.     Indeed,  the 

rose-culture  of  the  times  has  advanced  to  snch  perfection,  that  all  the  old 

practical  traditions  are  gone,  and  I  doubt  whether  either  Mr.  Paul  of 


Mr.  Hole  mey  object,  nnd  rightly  too,  perhaps,  to  thU  rcpnhllcan  notion,  for  bo 
I  »tvle»  Uie  nis«  the  "  Qhccu  of  flower.^,"  the  "  Queen  of  the  garden,"  and  the  "  Queen 
^ of  heuulv."  nhirh  nrc  certainly  more  poetical  de!ii};nittion.<i.  There  is  a  pASsage  in  bis 
f  chapter  with  the  latter  bending,  which  is  fo  illnstrative  of  the  practical  view  which 
}1  am  tnling  of  the  general  question  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it  "Loved 
kby  all  crudes  and  age»,"  he  says  of  the  rose,  "from  the  little  village  child,  who 
[  nrcalhes  it  from  the  hedge — now  in  his  sister's  hair — to  the  prince»s  who  holds  it 
[in  her  ImutiurlHre,  so  it  may  he  alike  enjoyed  in  the  labourer's  garden  or  the  con- 
[Mrvatorj-  of  the  peer.  Wherever  it  is  loved,  there  will  it  display  its  Iwanty  ;  and 
1  tlie  b«»il  rlotli  of  gold  I  ever  saw  was  on  a  cottager's  wall.  It  is  adapted  for  every 
pcwttiou  and  for  every  pocket  too.  The  poorest  may  get  his  own  briers,  and  beg 
a  few  buds  fnun  the  rich ;  and  men  of  moderate  means  may  make  or  maintain  a 
iToeaiy  at  a  very  moderate  exfiennc.  There  ia  oothiog  n  floriculture  to  be  perpctoated 
aply  a*  a  garden  of  roses." 
t>L.  xxvj. — MO.  154.  ^\. 
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Waltham,  or  Mr.  Keynes  of  Salisbtuy,  whose  family  gardeu-grotmds  ] 
west  to  pass  twice  a  day  when  at  school,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  will 
now  acknowledge  that  the  roses  of  Cashmere  are  "  the  brightest  tho  world 
ever  gave." 

There  is  a  pleasant  result  of  gardening  about  which  I  would  say  a 
word  or  two.  It  tends  to  good  neighbourly  feeling,  by  faciUtating  the 
continual  interchange  of  small  kindnesses.  It  is  so  easy  and  so  pleasant 
to  give  cuttings  and  seeds,  and  even  gro^-n  plants,  to  one's  neighbours — 
to  give  them  what  wo  have,  and  to  receive  from  them  what  we  have  not. 
This  sort  of  reciprocity  often  brings  people  together  who,  otherwise,  might 
have  lived  apart  for  years.  Much,  in  this  way,  is  done  by  our  gardeners, 
and  we  often  know  not  whence  our  contribations  come  or  whither  they 
go.  But  it  often  happens,  especially  in  the  case  of  very  near  neighbonn, 
whoso  holdings  are  small,  and  who  work  a  good  deal  with  their  own 
bands,  that  hfe-long  and  valuable  friendships  spring  out  of  such  small 
beginnings  ;  whilst  ready-made  friendships  are  kept  alive  by  such  kindly 
reciprocations.  I  have  sometimes  doubted,  however,  whether  those  who 
have  the  means  at  their  disposal  do  half  enough  to  distribnte  their  flowan 
among  those  who  have  none.  People  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs 
could  send  nothing  more  welcome  to  their  friends  in  our  groat  towns  than 
baskets  of  flowers.  We  send  game,  we  send  fruit,  we  send  many  thio^ 
to  onr  friends ;  but  out  of  our  abundance  we  rarely  send  flowers.  I  do 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  difficulty — flowers  are  very  perishable.  Bat, 
with  a  little  thought,  a  little  care,  I  think  that  we  might  convey  them  to 
onr  friends  without  much  deterioration  on  their  passage.  If  those  great 
ladies  who  say,  as  I  have  often  heard  them  say,  that  they  never  80«  their 
roses  in  bloom  upon  the  trees  or  the  bushes,  con  still  have  them  to 
decorate  their  dinner-tables  *  and  their  drawing-rooms  in  London,  we  csn 
send  them  to  our  sick  friends  at  a  distance.  It  is  of  the  sick,  indt 
that  we  should  especially  tliink  in  this  case.  For  all  who  havo 
sofferod  (and  who  has  not  ?)  know  the  cheering  influence  of  flowers  ia  tlui 
sick-room.  I  have  recently  seen,  in  one  of  our  mombg-papcrs,  ao  appoal 
to  flower-growers  nn  behalf  of  our  public  hospitals.  I  heartily  sympathiM 
with  this  kindly  advocacy.  I  have  often  thought  how  much  is  being 
done,  in  a  quiet,  homely  way,  to  mitigate  tho  dreariness  of  hospital  life, 
liy  opening  boxes  at  some  of  the  railway-stations  (why  should  wa  noit  luTe 
them  at  all  ?)  for  the  morning  papers,  which  have  beguiled  ^''  --j 

of  60  many  travellers  to  London,  which,  Uke  the  marine,  i  oa 

their  duty,  and  are  ready  to  do  it  again."  But,  of  course,  this  eimpio 
machinery  cannot  be  used  for  the  distribution  of  flowers,  and  in  thi«  hoay 
striving  world,  when  every  quarter  of  au  hour  is  of  value  to  a  nuui,  Uw 
difficulty  in  all  such  eases  is  how  to  do  what  ono  cootrf  wich  lo  do.    If 


Onn  ■-,(  iJi(»  plratrmtcl  impmvtTnrntji  of  moilcm   timoi  is  ilie   cntW 

itioa  of  tho  old  ikft>nni^ o(  hU 
.  fowl. 
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Tne  good  8ist«r-of-charitj  'woold  oome  to  me  in  the  morning  (the  earlier 
e  better),  ^th  a  l>aBkct  over  her  arm,  on  behalf  of  St.  George's 
OBpitiiJ,  or  any  other  similar  institution,  I  would  IIU  it  to  the  brim  with 
wers  of  my  own  cutting.  There  are  thousands  iu  the  suburbs  of 
ndon  who  would  do  the  same,  nntil  oar  hospitals  are  tamed  into 
dens. 

I  wrote,  in  a  former  essay,  something  in  favour  of  window-gardening. 

n  glad  to  see  that  it  is  growing  and  prospering  under  high  auspices, 

d   that  Lord  Shaftesbiiry,  ever  foremost  in  well-doing,  has  been  pro- 

>ting,  with  a  heartiness  beyond  all  praise,  this,  the  almost  solitary 

lement  of  the   poor  Londoner  that  is  only  purifying  in  its  effects. 

been  said,  and  not  without  truth,  that  to  place  a  row  of  flower- 

ts  on  one's  window-ledges  is  to  exclude  so  much  air.     Now  I  certainly 

ironld  not  recommend  any  one  who  can  eiyoy,  in  any  other  way,  the 

auty  and  perfume  of  flowers,  to  barrirtade  his  windows  with  flower-pots, 

to  festoon  them  with  creepers.     But  it  is  much  better  to  have  these 

blessings,  even  with  the  drawback  of  which  I  have  spoken,  than  not  to 

TO  them  at  all ;  and  if  less  uir  enters  the  poor  man's  room,  what  does 

tcr  it  is  sweeter,  when  it  wafts  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  into  the 

irow  and  crowded  chamber.    As  I  am  writing  this  by  snatches,  with 

mctimeB  int*irvals  of  a  week,  I  take  up  a  morning  paper  and  I  find  a 

agraph  (August  5)  headed  "  Docks  and  Flowers."     The  docks  are  not 

lock-leaves  bat  dockyards.     A  dockyard  is  not  quite  the  place  in  which 

Kno  would  expect  to  find  flowers  growing.     My  recollections  of  old  visits 

the  docks  do  not  include  even  a  blade  of  grass.     But  I  learn  from  the 

iaper,  that  the  directors  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  Companies 

annually  promote  a  competition  in  the  growth  of  flowers."     "  Their 

st  horticultural  fi'te,"  it  is  added,   "  took  place  lost  Wednesday  and 

nrsdiiy.     The  exhibitors  were  exclusively  the  servants  of  the  company, 

1  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  having  been  reared  in  the  West  India 

0C&,  where  the  fete  was  held,  and  where  directors,  oflicers,  clerks,  with 

oir  respective  wives  and  friends  assembled  in  happy  accord.    Money 

rizes  were  given  for  the  two  most  cultivated  gardens,  also  for  climbers, 

uden  herbs,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  various  descriptions."     Nothing 

be  pleasanter  than  this :  to  think  of  thece  burly  dockyard  labourers, 

I  the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  weary  of  the  task  of  lowering  heavy 

into  the  holds  of  sailing-vessols,  or  coaling  steamers,  or  any  other 

that  may  belong  to  them,  of  which  I  have  a  general  conception, 

erived  from  old  reminiscences,   hut  which  I  cannot    very    oorrectly 

-to  think  of  their  going  at  eventide  to  their  narrow  homes  and 

{  .:j  their  little  plots  of  garden-ground,  under  what  must  be  regarded 

somewhat  discoora^ing  circumstances  and  conditions,  is  very  pleasant 

contemplate. 

Of  course  this  is   no  solitary  ease,   even  is  the   close  vicinity   of 

0    •  ■ ".      I  spenk  only  of  its  exceptional  disconragomcnts.    In 

liato  LL'ifrblioiirbood,  there  was  a  UtUv5  v*h.vlsi  «gf>  ^■<«c>^- 
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man's  horticultural  exhibition,  which  I  wns  pleased  to  see  had  h>m 
promoted  by  Bome  well-known  popular  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Within  a  very  few  years,  an  extensive  village  has  sprang  np  near  a 
railway  station  ;  and  each  tenement  has  a  little  garden-gronnd  attached 
to  it,  and  each  workman  has,  I  believe,  a  season-ticket ;  and  when  the 
owners  of  these  little  houses  come  out  into  the  fresh  country-air  after  their 
Bummer-day's  work,  they  find  more  delectation  (at  least  the  best  of  them 
do)  in  Uieir  pleasant  odorous  garden-plots  than  in  the  reeking  atmosphere 
of  the  public-house.  And  even  when  summer  is  over,  there  is  the  Uttle 
pot-garden  in  the  sitting-room  to  invite  the  loving  care  of  the  good  man, 
I  do  not  know  any  better  antidote  to  gin,  beer,  and  tobacco,  than  flowcn 
and  vegetables  and  a  plot  of  ground  in  which  to  cultivate  them.  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  pint  of  beer  and  a  qniet  pipe ;  what  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  I  like  to  think  that  a  man  has  earned  them  well  by  an  hour  or 
two's  digging  in  his  garden. 

I  onght  to  have  called  this  essay,  in  imitation  of  Shenstonc,  Uncon- 
utrltd  ThoutjUts  on  Gardenimj,  for  now  I  am  going  back  to  speak  of  the 
gardening  of  the  middle  classes.  A  suggestion  has  been  put  forth  in  a 
daily  journal,  which  is  commonly  in  advance  of  the  general  intcUigonce  of 
the  age,  to  the  effect  that  horticulture  as  a  prnffntion  has  been  greatly 
overlooked.  And  I  see  that  some  of  those  periodicals  which  especially 
devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  gentlewomen  have  taken  np  the 
suggestion,  and  recommended  it  as  a  means  of  self-support  to  im- 
poverished English  ladies.  Writing  as  an  individual  amateur  gardener, 
I  can  say  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  it  would  be  a  very  happy  circum- 
stance if  at  this  moment  I  knew  the  name  of  a  borticnlturist  who  cooM 
come  to  me  and  earn  his  guinea  for  a  little  general  advice  with  regard  lo 
my  roses  and  my  fniit-trees.  I  complain  that  my  roses  put  fortli  no 
flowers — that  they  are  Inxnriant  only  in  great  stragf^ling  shoots — that  Ihair 
leaves  are  mildewed,  and  that  they  are  in  an  unwholesome  state  nitoge' 
"My  dear  sir,"  says  the  doctor,  "how  can  you  expect  it  to  be  o 
wise  ?  There  are  four  dozen  hardy,  hungry  geraniums  in  the  same  bed 
with  those  two  standard  roses.  Of  course  they  consume  all  the  nonriah- 
ment  of  the  soil  and  absorb  all  the  moisture.  If  yon  wished  to  fktten  a 
couple  of  ducks,  you  would  not  turn  four  dozen  voracious  spnnowB  iota 
the  fattening  house."  Of  course  this  is  mere  elementary  koovladgr, 
something  that  "everybody  knows;"  but  it  is  astonishing  bov  IDM17 
mistakes  wo  commit  in  matters  which  "  everj'body  knows;"  bow  Um 
most  obvious  things  escape  our  ken,  in  defiance  of  thv  plaiaost  eomnuMi 
sense.  But,  when  the  amateur  in  too  far  advanced  to  allow  bis  gudefuf 
to  commit  such  blundering  as  this,  there  are  still  many  mora  sbstroe 
questions  to  bo  put  to  the  acute  horticultnrist — many  disMWM  Uwt  be 
eoi  vitiog  the  drool- 

ing iivigomtiag  • 

wheira,  among   fruits  and  flowers — for  the   nght  times  for  scw^' 
j^antlng — for  tboBQ  Burg>c»l  Q^QiaUous  whicb  an  so  noc«B-.~ 
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^Bfbr  ilio  auipatatioD  of  uiilienllhy  or  over-lasuriant  members,  which  are 
^Btveakuuuig  the  whole  tree.     Of  course  wo  have  our  gardening  books,  and 
very  useful  they  are.     But  there  are  £omo  things  not  to  be  learnt  from 
books.     I  coufe8S  that  I  have  been  trying  to  study  the  art  of  "  budding 
roses,"  from  gardening  books,  for  some  years  past,  and  it  is  as  great  a 
mystery  to  me  as  over.     A  flower-doctor  would  show  me  how  to  do  it  in 
half-an-honr,  or  send  a  cunning   assistant  to  do  it  for  mo.     It  baa  been 
irell  said  that  this  is  pleasanter  work  than  amputating  arms  and  legs,  and 
^—entering  at  all  times  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the  sick  chamber.     And 
^Hlor  my  own  part  I  never  could  discover  that  the  perfect  mastery  of  all  the 
^■•ecrets  of  the  vegetable  world  requires  a  less  degree  of  intelligence  thou 
^Pihat  demanded  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
frame.    The  study  and  the  practice  of  horticulture  are  alike  boundless 
and  inexhaustible.     There  are  no  limits  to  the  range  in  this  direction  of 
experimental  science,  embracing  ns  it  does  many  of  the  most  interesting 
fields  of  chemical  exploration.     If  I  had  to  begin  life  again,  and,  if  such 
vroro  possible,  with  my  present  experience,  I  should  be  much  disposed 
to  select  horticulture  as  a  profession.      There  is  nothing  healthier  or 
pleasanter,  more  elevating  or  more  refining ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  with 
bo  writer  to  whom  I  have   referred,  that  good  incomes  may  bo  made, 
specially  by  general  practitioners  who  dispense  their  own  drugs,  or,  in 
tther  words,  issue  the  products  of  their  gardens  and  glass-houses,     But 
am  writing  rather  from  the  customer's  or  the  patient's  point  of  view  ; 
riting  selfishly  in  short,  as  one  feeling  a  want  which  he  wishes  to  have 
iipphod.     And,  if  I  feel  such  a  want,  why  may  not  thousands  of  others  ? 
et  Paterfamilias,  who  has  more  sons  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with, 
of  this.     Education  may  begin  at  home  ;  and  let  the  want  bo  once 
Imitted,  wo  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  no  lack  of  schools  and 
classes,  professors  and  teachers,  of  Botany  and  Horticulture.     The  study 
ahoold  take  a  wide  scope.     It  should  embrace  both  the  Useful  and  the 
Beautiful.      Some,  as   in   the   medical   profession,  might  select  special 
branches  of  study  and  of  practice ;  as  we  have  our  Aurisls  and  Oculists, 
^Bo  might  we  have  our  Rosarians — a  line  especially  adapted  to  practitioners 
^Bf  the  gentler  sex.      Some   might  confine  themselves  to  Floriculture; 
^Home  might  go  in  for  Horticulture  generally,  and  tackle  the  great  subject 
^Bf  diseased  potatoes.     To  a  man  thoroughly  understanding  that  brnncli 
of  science,  the  cry  of  "  Oli,  doctor,  save  my  crops  1  "  would  be  uttered 
in  as  earnest  language  as  that  other  cry,  "  Oh,  doctor,  save  my  child  t  " 
And,  indeed,  to  save  human  food  is  the  next  thing  to  saving  human 


In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  muoli  that  we  may  leam  for  oarselvea ; 

en  under  the  heaviest  pressure  of  daily  business,  we  may  add,  morning 

evening,    something  to   our  Btore  of  horticultural   facts.     Nature, 

sought,  will  make  some  new  revelation  to  us  every  day,  not  only  in  the 

Kgetable,  but  also  in  the  animal  world.     There  are  a  great  number  of 

seous  for  as  still  to  learn,  but,  if  one  only  lives  \on^  euoxi.^,  ov^t^  vqlwj 
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learn  them  some  day,  even  before  onr  ejes  are  opened  in  another  wurU. 
One  of  the  most  puzzling  is  about  our  "  Garden  Friends  and  Foes." 
There   uro   somu   animals  or   animalcolo)  that   prey   on   the   vegetable 
kingdom,  and  I  have  been  slow  to  understand  their  uses.     They  are  mo«t 
destructive  both  to  human  food  and   to  floral   beauty.      I  bavo  often 
wondered  whether  the  poet  Co^vper,  who  pottered  about  the  Olney  garden, 
much  as  I  potter  about  mine,  in  imdress,  but  with  the  substitution  of  a 
widoawake  for  a  nightcnp,  would  have  refused  to  "  enter  "  roe  in  hi«  "  list 
of  friends,"  for  having  killed,  during  some  years  past,  as  many  sneuls  and 
slugs  as  I  could  catch  in  flagrante  delicto.     I  have  often  wondered  what 
could  be  the  use  of  snails.     But  even  this  question  seems  now  to  be 
solved,  for  I  read  that  they  are  in  great  demand  in  Paris  for  culinary 
purposes.     One  journal  says  that  they  are  worth  a  halfpenny  a  piece.    If 
so,  I  think  that  I  could  pretty  well  pay  my  gardener  out  of  my  capturM 
in  the  early  morning,  especially   if  there  has  been  a  shower  of  rain,  oi 
there  is  a  heavy  d«w   on  the  verdure,  if  they  should  bo  of  the  rii 
kind  for  the  pot.     I  remember  that  my  father  used  to  give  me,  w! 
a  boy,  a  shilling  a  hundred  for  all  I  caught  and  destroyed,  which  wiC 
cheap  for  the  money  ;  for  the  same  number  would  now  realize  44.  Set.  m 
the  mai'ket.     I  used  to  pass  the  garden-roller  over  them  in  thoae  days,  by 
no  means  to  the  improvement  of  the  gravel-wulks,  until  being  reproached 
by  the  gardener  for  this  unseemly  conduct,  I  carried  them  into  th«  kitchen 
and  boiled  them.     In  fact,   I  turned  them  unwittingly  into    soap,  not 
knowing   that   some   day  this  componml    would    rival   the  turtle  of  the 
Mansion  House.*     Now,  I  sprinkle  a  little  salt  npon  their  horns  and  tbvT 
die  promptly,  in  on  agony  of  green  froth.     Bat  I  am  somewhat  stricken 
with  remorse  at  the  thought  of  the  immense  amount  of  human  food  I 
might  have  destroyed  in  the  coarse  of  my  life.     The  present  aspeet  of 
affairs  perplexes  me.     Will  a  snail-market  be  established  in  London  ?    If 
so,  I  might  pick  them  tenderly  off  the  yoimg  ferns  on  my  fuvuurilu  buk 
(they  are  very  fond  of  young  ferns)  and  consign  them  to  Bomo  fittiog 
receptacle  to  fatten  on  less  expensive  food ;  and  if  they  are  oot  exatlly 
the  right  reptiles  for  the  market,  I  could,  doubtless,  develop  them  in  nj 
"  snaileiy "  into  the  highest  class   of  escolent.     I  hare   mmo  paopk 
devouring  molluscs  of  a  far  less  tempting  character. 

But  it  would  be  unseemly  to  conclude  an  Essay  on  Flowcn  \tf 
writing  about  suuiIk  ;  so  I  would  fain  divert  the  thoughts  of  tbo  mate 
from  these  material  considerations,  and  bring  them  back  again  to  thA  twwt 
odours  of  the  garden.     How  pleasantly  has  Cowley,  alternating  tbo  m6r 

•  Long  boforo  this,  howeror,  tlje  aobjoct  of  KniUt  soup  hm!  Mm  tiTrmrhed,  «iwa 
In  Qrcal  Uritnin.    I  n'iii«tnili«r  ituuling,  ytars  nfc'o,  -  nUk 

pbOtMOphRrs— ooc,  I  think,  woe  Dr.  Blii'k— who  il<  Jte 

u|)oii  ninil  BoU]i.     'Dicy  lirumi  livi'  <  ^| 

111  llu'  i.ith  1.  "Dvn"!  w.ii  Uiinlt  il  1:.  H 

i>r  !utenn(l(ieUghte(lJycxclaini«ct,  "!/—<]  );nea—  H 
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leal  with  Uio  Bublimo,  written  in  his  GunUn  the  following  happy  lines,  in 
a  moro  familiar  strain  than  the  rest  of  the  poem : — 

Wlio  that  fans  reason  auil  his  smell 
Wooli]  not  amoDf^  roses  and  jnsiniac  dwell, 

Rather  than  all  his  spirits  chuko 

With  oxhalatioDS  of  dirt  and  smoke, 
And  all  the  nncleanncss  which  doca  droirn 
In  pestilontial  clonds  a  popnlnns  town  ? 
The  earth  it«:lf  breathes  l>cttcr  perfumes  here 
Than  all  the  fcinnlc  men,  or  women,  there. 
Not  without  CAUsc,  about  them  bear. 

These  two  lost  lines  contain  n  hard  hit  at  the  fops  of  the  Restoration 

«  Boeuted  "  female  men  " — and  those  of  both  sexes  or  of  no  sex  who 

'ame  themselves  "  not  without  cause."     Still,  we  mast  exercise  due 

toleration  towards  those,  who,  like  Samnel  Johnson  and  Charles  Lamb,  as 

I  have  above  written,  doUght  more  in  the  beatitudes  of  the  town.     Even 

B8  regards  perfiune,  there  are  those  who  think  the  odours  of  the  town 

referable  to  those  of  the  country.    I  have  just  read  in  a  pleasant  little 

lamo  of ,"  Johnsonian  a  "  an  anecdote  in  illustration  of  the  great  lexico- 

apher's  anti-rural  tastes  and  habits,     Johnson  and  Boswell  had  agreed 

at  Qreonwioh  Pork  was  "  not  equal  to  Fleet  Street."     On  which  it  is 

bserved :  "Johnson  and  his  friend  appear  to  have  agreed  in  taste  with 

baronet  very  fashionable  in  the  brilliaut  world,  Sir  Michael  do  Fleming, 

ho,  on  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fragrance  of  a  May  evening  in 

lO  oountrj-,  observed,   •  This  may  be  very  well ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 

ifer  the  smcU  of  a  flambeau  at  the  play-honso.'  "    Sach  is  the  power  of 

liatiou.  There  arc  men  not  to  bo  mraliscd. 
But  is  not  this  all  for  the  best  'f  Is  it  not  well  that  there  should 
lovers  of  the  town  and  lovers  of  the  country  ?  There  may  be 
optimists  among  both.  It  has  been  said  of  a  good  work  of  fiction 
at  the  end  should  come  round  to  meet  the  beginning.  Assuredly 
essay  should  do  the  same.  So  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  conclude 
this  paper  with  anything  better  than  the  following  further  extract  from 
the  "  Johnsoniana : "  "On  a  very  rainy  night  Boswell  made  some 
commonplace  observations  on  the  relaxation  of  nerves  and  depression  of 
spirits  which  such  weather  occasions,  adding,  however,  that  it  was  good 
for  the  vegetable  creation.  Johnson,  who  systematically  denied  that  the 
tonperuture  of  the  air  had  any  influence  on  the  human  frame,  answered 
th  a  smile  of  ridicule,  '  Why,  yes,  sir,  it  is  good  for  vegetables,  and  for 
.0  animals  who  cat  those  vegetables,  and  for  the  animals  who  eat  those 
animals.'  "  Surely  there  is  great  wisdom  in  this,  if  we  only  rightly 
consider  it  ?    At  least,  it  ought  to  command  the  respectful  approval  of 
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By  the  term  "  Troabadoors  "  we  mean  the  poota  who  floaiiBfaed  ovar 
Sonthem  France  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  The  theme  is  one  of  manj 
sides,  each  of  which  is  well  worth  examination.  The  origin  of  these 
poets  ;  their  connection  with  the  German  Minnesingers  and  the  Moorish 
minstrels  ;  the  character  of  their  poetry  ;  the  influence  which  they  exer- 
cised over  the  minds  and  habits  of  their  contemporaries  ;  their  academies, 
tholr  courts  of  love,  and  the  pecaliar  theory  of  that  passion  which  they 
propounded^-offer  matter  for  many  deeply  interesting  chapters. 

The  Tronbadours  formed  two  widely  different  classes.  There  wsn 
those  who  sang  by  inclination,  and  there  were  those  who  sang  by  profession. 
Among  the  former  were  great  princes,  like  Cceor  de  Lion  and  Alfonso  al 
Sabio ;  great  barons,  like  the  Counts  of  Poitou  and  Provence  ;  and  an  infinite 
number  of  lesser  bat  still  powerful  chatelains,  like  Saveri  de  Mauleon  and 
Bertrand  von  Bom.  The  professional  jongleurs  were  of  various  orders. 
Some  were  of  noble,  others  of  plebeian,  birth  ;  some  were  stationary,  sod 
others  itinerant.  A  number  of  tbo  former  were  men  who,  wearying  of  a 
vagabond  life,  had  taken  service  with  the  wealthier  barons.  A  nnmbtf 
were  also  that  most  interesting  class,  the  cavulier-scrveDtos  of  Um 
chatelaines. 

We  shall  confine  this  paper  to  the  wandering  Troubadours.  Of 
there  were  several  who  entertained  n  high  opinion  of  their  craft,  con- 
sidering that  they  had  what  is  now  called  "  a  mission,"  and  looking  upon 
themselves  as  the  regenerators  and  benefactors  of  society.  Forhapa  half- 
a-dozen  out  of  several  thousands  regulated  their  conduct  in  conformity 
with  these  elevated  notions.  Conspicuous  among  these  few  was  Oinad 
de  Bomeil,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  oontory.  He  was  born  of 
poor  parents  at  St.  Gervaise,  a  small  hamlet  of  the  province  so  prolific  of 
song  and  songsters,  the  Iiimousin.  By  some  means  or  other,  he  oeqnired 
a  passion  for  learning,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  passion  that  u«Ter  jat 
WHS  baffled.  The  winters  he  devoted  to  study,  and  tbo  summois  ha  aptat 
in  wandering  through  the  Soath,  accompanied  by  "(wo  ezettUal 
musicians,"  who  sang  his  songs.     The  P:  '  1  Boraeil  IIm 

greatest  of  their  poets,  and  termed  him  "  ;  . .  v>abadoBt*." 

Bat  this  opinion  has  not  been  shared  by  such  admirers  and  eotnptlaot 
judges  of  Provcnr-al  poetry  as  Dante  and  Petrarch.  The  for"---  "?;il« 
making  honourable  mention  of  Giraud  de  Bomoil,  places  Ar-  :«l 

in — 

Veni  d'  amorr,  •  proM  di  R^iimiisii 
SoTvrcldo  tnlti. 
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Had.  the  latter  pronoances  the  same  Daniel — 

LGian  maestro  d'amor,  ch'  olU  snA  terra 
Adcot  Ts  oaor  col  dir  pnlito,  e  bello. 
In  another  respect,  however,  Giraud  de  Bomeil  fully  merited  the 
»ect  that  his  countrTinen  accorded  him.  Nostradamus  testifies  that 
**  in  person  he  was  beyond  measure  chaste  and  temperate,"  and  that  he 
was  "superior  in  prudence,  generosity,  and  integrity  to  all  the  other 
poets."  Many  princes  sought  to  win  him  to  their  service  by  tempting 
offers ;  bnt  disdaining  all  subjection  and  all  restraint,  including  that  ot 
matrimony,  ho  continued  to  the  lost  his  peculiar  course.  Parsimonious  to 
himself,  except  in  matters  Uteraty,  he  divided  his  gains,  which  were  cou- 

^Miderablc,  between  his  poor  relations  and  the  church  of  his  native  village. 

^^Be  died  at  a  ripe  age  in  1*278. 

The  average  troubadour  thonght  far  more  of  amusing  his  audience  than 
of  improving  it.  Far  from  being  a  moral  teacher,  he  was,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  just  the  reverse, — being  very  much  more  of  an  acrobat  and  a 
buffoon  than  of  a  poet.  In  this  respect  he  paid  much  less  attention  to 
the  counsels  of  Vidol,  Nat  de  Mous,  and  Kaymond  de  Miriivela  than  to 
those  of  Girand  Calanson,  who  concludes  an  elaborate  lecture  to  his 
oomrodes  in  this  way : — "  Leom  to  ploy  on  the  labor  and  the  cymbals,  to 
prepare  nine  instruments  with  ten  cords,  to  handle  the  many-stringed 
fiddle,  to  strike  the  harp  and  the  guitar,  to  blow  the  flute,  and  to  contrive 
a  dance  that  shall  suit  the  notes  of  the  bagpipe.  Learn  also  to  throw  and 
catch  little  balls  on  the  points  of  knives,  to  play  tricks  with  baskets,  to 
imitate  the  chirrup  of  birds,  and  to  jump  through  four  hoops."  The 
practice  of  these  fiddling  and  juggling  tricks  degraded  the  profession, — a 
thiug  that  was  greatly  deplored  by  high-minded  tronvers.  One  of  this  class, 
Giraud  Biqoier  of  Narbonnc,  petitioned  Alfonso  el  Sabio  to  exercise  his 
iinthority  in  restoring  the  gay  science  to  its  pristine  dignity.  As  a  means 
thereto,  Qirand  suggested  the  publication  of  an  edict  in  which  the  poets, 

I  the  singers  of  poetry,  and  the  buffoons  should  be  classiGed  apart.  Alfonso 
made  no  attempt  to  effect  this  arrangement ;  perhaps  he  saw  that  it  lay 
beyond  his  power  :  nor  did  any  other  prince  accept  the  task  from  which  ho 
shrank.  Ho,  until  Provence  ceased  to  be  the  land  of  song,  the  name 
Troubadour  continued  to  confound  the  nuui  of  original  genius  and  exalted 
sentiment  with  the  merest  stroller. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  examination  of  the  causes  that  rendered 

the  occupation  of  the  jongleur  so  profitable  as  it  really  proved.     Wo  must 

^_^  content  ouTBclves  with  remarking  that  the  Proven<;als  of  all  grades  wore 

^H  enthusiasts  in  their  admiration  of  song  and  Uberal  to  excess  in  their 

^^  reward  of  singers.     Money,  clothes,  jewels,  and  horses  were  scattered  in 

prnfuBion  among  them.     Posts  and  pensions,  too,  were  to  bo  won  by  pro- 

I  ficieney  in  the  gay  science.     And  there  is  one  instance  on  record  wherein 

&  large  estate  was  given  for  a  single  composition.     Taraudet  do  Flassans 

I  purchased  the  manor  the  name  of  which  he  bore  &om  Foulc^oi  4'a  ?cni> 

I  teves  for  a  pieeo  entitled  In$iructiom  lo  teeurt  on«  ogeiinrt  \S\r.  TTcarVtrV* 
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oj  Love,  Concomiiig  this  composition  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  Monk 
of  the  Golden  Islos,  a  mediaeval  biographer  of  the  troavers,  that  its  in- 
structions could  not  have  been  of  much  value,  since  vendor  and  buyer 
were  alike  and  egregiously  deceived  of  their  dames. 

Old  Proveni;al  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  monifioeiMe^ 
patrons  and  the  good  fortune  of  poets.  More  valuable  still  for  our  ill9 
trations  of  the  standing  of  the  latter  are  the  denunciationa  of 
barons  and  avaricious  trouvers — characters  sometimes  to  be  encounti 
even  in  the  South — that  form  the  substance  of  not  a  few  tenzons  aod 
ventos.  We  give  one  specimen.  Hugues  de  St.  Cyre  happening  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Count  of  Rhodez,  whoso  hospitaUty  he  had  formerly  experienced, 
was  received  with  less  warmth  and  Uberality  than  he  conceived  to  be 
fairly  his  due.  Retiring  to  a  neighbouring  castlo,  he  composed  the  follow- 
ing delectable  cobbole,  which  he  despatched  forthwith  to  the  Count : — 

Don't  be  ofriiid,  my  lucUle.'Mmc  blade, 

Nor  rniBo  yonr  brow,  nor  strnighton  your  leg  ; 

I  assure  you  I  hnvo  not  come  to  beg. 

Of  (his  world's  goods  I  hare  all  I  aecil. 

As  for  j'ourself— if  you're  short  of  pelf — 

Since  it  well  may  bo 

That  times  have  changed  with  you  as  with  mc — 

I  have  no  objection  my  pockets  to  rifle. 

In  order  to  hand  yonr  Conntsliip  a  trifle — 

1  rerily  think  it  wouid  b«  a  good  deed  1 

To  this  piece  of  cool  impudence,  the  Count,  who  was  iUmo  a  rfajmer, 
replied  on  the  spot : — 

You  wretched  8cam|i !  you  invotcnito  tnimp  1 

Tell  me,  do  you  forget  or  no, 

Enl'ring  my  castle  some  years  ago. 

Naked  without,  and  empty  within, 

A  verj'  seftrccroHT,  ragged  and  thin  ? 

To  fatten  you  up  and  put  you  to  rights 

Coat  me  more  thou  the  bqnrd  of  o  couple  of  knights, 

With  their  tail  of  archciB  and  S(|uircs  ; 

And  nfiw — by  the  souls  of  nil  my  sires  I 

Tbodc  will!  hear  1  kuow  «-ill  believe^ 

Yon  unpunlcUcd  screw  I    Yon  worse  than  Jew  I 

Were  I  to  offer  a  palCrcy  or  two — 

Dy  jingo  I  yoa're  jnst  the  snenk  to  receive  t 

bl  contout  with    this   elegant   exchange   of  < 
Bummouud  his  ncighboar  to  dismiss  Hugncs  i 
refused  in  a  biting  soug,  to  which  the  Count   repiioti 

The  nflkir  eulminatiid  in  one  of  those  endless  funds  so  fru^i.^ ^c  |{Dod 

old  times. 

All  things  rofessbn  ahoold 

iMOomo,  OS  it  in  other  Biuwn**. 

For  itiitanoti,  EUas  Carol  wom  ajowellor  and  heraldic  engraver: 
Jfauiob  «  haukrupt  murcbaul;  VqWt  vi  'pX.Mjuoo.  %  visiiA.  « 
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And  de  Marvoil  a  notary  without  practice  ;   William    Adhemar    an 

linsaccesafal  soldier ;    and  numbers,  as   Aubert   of  Pacibot  and  Peter 

'£ogier8,  ronaway  monks.     Still  the  troavor's  craft  was  not  to  bo  assumed 

iff- hand.     FuciUtj  in  rhyming,  an  ear  for  mnsic,  a  vein  of  low  homoor,  a 

ddlc,  a  good  stock  of  impudence,  and  even  a  capacity  for   "jumping 

'ough  four  hoops,"  were  not  the  only  essentials.     Something  further 

as  requisite,  which  was  only  to  be  learnt  by  associating  with  recognized 

embeta  of  the  brotherhood.    For  example,  the  poetic  stock  of  imagery 

us  limited,  and  so  were  the  uses  of  each  particular  figoro.     There  was 

iue  kind  of  metre  appropriated  to  the  cnnzon,  another  to  the  tenzon,  and 

third  to  the  sen'ente.     lihyme  and  cadence,  too,  had  their  laws,  which 

mold  only  be  infringed  by  a  genius  of  the  highest  order.     There  were 

o  what  may  be  called  stage  rules.     A  good  song  had  to  be  given  in 

ttractive  form  in  order  to  render  it  popular ;  and,  as  all  great  poets  are 

lliot  blessed  with  pleasing  voices,  the  troubadour  who  was  merely  a  poet 

(bond  it  indispensable— aa  in  the  case  of  Giraud  de  Bomeil — to  consort 

ilh  those  who  could  sing.     It  was  also  found  that  monotony  "  did  not 

•ay,"  and  therefore  declamation,  farce,  and  tumbling  were  added,  one 

after  another,   to   the   entertainment.      Thus  the   performance  of    the 

troubadour  assumed  a  dramatic  form  at  an  early  period,  and  necessitated 

corresponding  skill  on  the  part  of  the  performer.     Besides,  there  were 

ertAtu  usages  with  resi)ect  to  copyright,  which,  as  the  following  anecdote 

liil  show,  it  was  of  some  importance  to  understand.     Albert  of  Sisteron, 

poet  of  the  cavalier-servente  order,  on  his  death-bed  entrusted  his  com- 

•ositious  to  his  comrade,  Peter  of  Vaheras,  directing  the  latter  to  present 

cm  in   the   composer's  name   to  his  lady-love,   the   Marchioness    of 

ulespina.     Peter  proved  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  sold 

tbo  songs  to  a  wandering  minstrel,  Fabro  of  Uzes,  who  song  them  as  his 

own.     The  deceit  was  soon  detected ;  but,  so  long  as  Fabro  confined  his 

]  '    <  I  ions  to  Lomburdy  and  Piedmont,  it  remained  unpunished.     In 

\J  .  however,  a  different  fate  awaited  him.     There  the  Courts  of 

ve  took  cognizance  of  such  oll'ences,  and  before  one  of  these  courts 

iTabro  was  speedily  cited.     He  had  no  choice  but  to  appear,  for  every 

obitant  of  the  country  was  the  Tinpaid  but  zealous  servant  of  the 

bonul,  and  such  a  thing  as  contempt  of  court  was  quite  impossible. 

some  means  left  untold,  the  attendance  of  an  important  witness — 

Peter  of  Vaheras — was  secured  at  the  trioL     Therein  Fabro  was  found 

and  sentenced  to  be  whipped — a  sentence  that  was  rigorously 

id.     We  may  remoi'k  that  similar  jurisdiction  was  exercised   in 

lekiid  by  the  pipcr-kiugs  of  llappolstein — potentates  whose  connec- 

with   the  troubadours  and  the  Courta  of  Love  offers  a  subject  for 

tercsting  discussion  in  the  proper  place. 

customary  for  iulcudiug  trouvors  to  place  themselves  under  the 
ion  of  properly-quolilied  teachers.     In  the  eoi'lier  timoB  the  disciple 
Uowed  and  waited  on  the  master — pretty  much  as  Elisha  devoted  himself 
Elgoh — ^nor  did  the  one  think  of  BotUng  Tip  tot  Kwn5e\i  MJolCA^^i  oiCsw^iX 
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had  abandoned  the  road.  Thas  the  trouver,  Oliver,  was  attended  br  ^ii^B 
of  Bariols,  And  tiius  a  poet  whoso  real  name  is  forgotten  under  tm 
soubriquet  Cercamons  (chorchemonde),  which  he  derived  from  his  irr«- 
sistible  liking  for  vagabondage  and  the  extent  to  which  he  gratified  it,  was 
followed  by  the  somewhat  better  known  Marchebrns.  This  Cercamons  is 
pictured  in  old  manuscripts  in  the  habit  of  a  traveller — that  is — on  fool, 
with  his  tnuic  tucked  op  to  his  belt,  and  over  his  shoulder  a  staff,  to  th« 
end  of  which  a  bundle  is  slung.  The  scholar  of  this  worthj  was.  in  his 
way,  a  representative  man.  He  was  a  foundling,  whom  Aldric  de  Vfllars, 
a  Gascon  baron,  picked  up  in  one  of  his  fields  and  educated  with  a  view 
to  the  church.  The  protei/c,  however,  frustrated  the  views  of  the  patron 
by  falling  in  love  with  the  life  of  a  troubadour,  and  absconding  with 
Cercamons  in  his  fifteenth  year.  While  playing  the  part  of  fag,  b«  bon 
the  name  of  Pan  Perdit,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  comfortable  livelihood 
which  he  had  sacrificed.  Eventually  his  name  was  altered  to  March«bnu, 
or  Mark  the  Severe,  because  his  strength  lay  in  satire.  Not  less  a 
wanderer  tlian  his  master,  ho  traversed  many  Irmds,  extending  his  nunblat 
as  for  as  Portugal.  Everywhere  he  sang  against  current  vices,  to  whieh 
unfortuuately  his  censure  was  not  confined.  He  dealt  just  aff  harshly  with 
individuals,  and  tlius  made  many  enemies.  Finally,  several  barons  of 
Gnienne,  whom  ho  had  exasperated  by  his  serventcs  (satires),  waylaid  and 
put  him  to  death.  Nor  was  Marchebrns — who  must  not  be  confonndiid 
with  another  of  the  name  who  flourished  200  years  later — the  only 
troubadour  who  suffered  thus  and  for  the  like  cause. 

Another  method  of  acquiring  the  trouver's  skill  was  by  attending  thoM 
baronial  and  princely  courts  which  the  fraternity  was  accustomed  to  tukont. 
In  this  way,  men  of  noble  birth  became  adepts  in  the  gay  science.  At  • 
later  day,  professors  of  poetry  located  themselves  in  the  chief  ProvMU.'al 
cities,  where  they  seem  to  have  found  abundant  occupation.  A  celebnt«il 
trouver,  Peter  Cardinale,  settled  thus  at  Tarascon  towards  the  close  of  th< 
thirteenth  century.  lie  gave  such  general  satisfiiclion,  that  the  commmu 
took  him  into  its  scr^'ice,  and  assigned  him  a  largo  stipend  out  of  tba 
public  revenues.  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  visiting  the  place  shortly 
afterwards,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  men  of  Tarascon 
and  their  professor,  that,  in  the  name  of  his  father,  who  was  Count  cf 
Provoocc,  as  well  as  King  of  Naples,  he  confirmed  all  the  pririlcgefl  ef 
the  city,  and  exempted  it,  besides,  from  imposts  of  every  kind  for  ten 
years,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  professorship  should  be  tw;tiu;yfil. 
Another  of  these  professors  was  Bertrand  of  Pezcrs,  who,  as  Koetndaami 
writes,  "for  a  long  time  kept  a  public  school  of  Provcn<;aJ  poetoy." 
Among  his  pupils  was  a  young  lady  of  rank,  who  was  snrpaMmgly 
beautiful,  and  who  sang  marvellously.  Bertrand  taught  hor  to  msk* 
versos.     Nor  was  this  the  limit  of  his  instructions.     '<  ':«or,  M 

well  u  the  pupil,  was  yuiiug  and  handsome,  uud  the;  >  cen 

precisely  such  an  event  as  is  commemorated  in  the  old  Bcoteh  ti 
tb«  "  Gaberlnnue  Maa."    lliencitfiar««i^,  \2ti«  vt^UstMni: « <x«n\ 
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at  au  eud.     Partly  to  avoid  the  indigDation  of  the  lady's  relatives,  and 
partly  to  procure  a  subsistence,   the  pair  became  wandering  tronvers, 
a  career  in  which  more  than  average  success  attended  them.     Their  story 
ras  soon  widely  known,  exciting  much  sympathy  and  more  curiosity. 
[hue,  wherever  they  wont,  they  were  secure  of  a  favourable  reception,  an 
advantage  of  which  they  took  care  to  make  the  most.     Previous  to  enter- 
ing a  chateau,  they  were  accnstomed  to  make  minute  inquiries  respecting 
the   inhabitants.     "  Then,"  writes  our  authority,   "and  with  wonderful 
guickness,  they  would  coraposo  a  song  omamcntod  with  the  memorable 
Seeds — in  love,  war,  and  the  chase — of  the  chutelain  and  his  progenitors." 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they  were  always  richly  rewarded.     On  one 
>cca8ion,  however,  they  were  guilty  of  a  small  error  of  judgment.     It 
happened  when  Giovanna  I.  of  Naples  and  her   newly-wedded  second 
OUBO,  Louis  of  Taranto,  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  Avignon  firom 
be  vengeance  of  the  Hungarian  monarch.     Being  the  last  representative 
Df  their  ancient  counts,  Giovanna  was  exceedingly  dear  to  the  Provenrals, 
»nd  her  court  was  speedily  thronged  with  all  that  was  noble  among  them. 
Nor  with  such  only.     The  brilliant  scene  was  the  resort  of  all  who  lived 
by  their  wits,  and  thither,  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  hied  Bertrand  and 
his  wife.     The  latter  soon  secured  a  royal  hearing,  but,  to  the  ostonish- 
^^  ZQcnt  of  queen,  consort,  and  courtiers,  the  entertainment  opened  with  an 
^Melegy,   in  which  Andrea   of  Hungary,  the   murdered   first   husband  of 
^BOiovanna,  was  credited  with  every  possible  virtue.     A  curious  jumble  of 
^HChristian  saints  and  heathen  deities  was  employed  to  tear  him  from  the 
'       nrms  of  the  fond  Giovanna — ^just  to  prove  her  patience  I     And  then  the 
,£amo  choice  band  was  made  to  present  her  with  a  better  husband,  in 
lie  person  of  Louis  of  Taranto,   as  the  meet  reward  of  her  angelic 
fcsignnlion.     The  piece  closed  with  a  "joyous  epithalaminm "  on  the 
recent  wedding.     Then  came  the  reward  of  the  singers.     Among  other 
rich  gifts,  the  poetess  received  "  a  gown  of  velvet  cramosio  "  from  the 
queen,  and  the  poet  a  silken  mantle  from  the  king.     This  was  for  the 
I  epithalamium.     The  singers  were  then  led  to  the  kitchen,  where  they 
fvtote  heartily  fustigated  by  the  master-cook,  as  a  small  return  for  their 
elegy. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  pairs  resembling  Bertrand  of  Pezers  and  his 

rife  in  all  resjiects — except  occasionally  the  trifle,  marriage — to  wander 

aa  troubadours.     So  rambled  those  "  comeres,"  as  they  delighted  to  term 

tiemsclves,  the  noble  Raymond  Ferraad  and  the  equally  noble  AlOte  do 

lanlcon,  lady  of  Courbon.     Fcrraud,  the  Admirable  Crichton  of  his  day, 

VU8  warrior,  mathematician,  engineer,  musician,  and  architect  as  well  as 

poet.    After  dazzling  the  court  of  good  King  Kobert  for  half  a  generation ,  ho 

Itumed  vagabond  along  with  Dame  Alite,  who  was  one  of  the  presidents 

[ef  the  Court  of  Love  which  was  hold  in  the  Castle  of  Romani.     For  several 

lyears  the  lovers  led  a  joyous  life,  and  met  vdih  boundless  success.     At 

length  come  the  period  of  cooling  blood  and  evaporating  \)ftBSi\0Ti—\.Vi«.V\w\ci4t 

to  rthieb  soaiaal  indalgeDce  contribntes  nothing  \)\i\,  le^ixAaS-^ft  xcv«:\ivc>fv(4%. 
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and  which  is  called  Bepeutouce.  Both  repented  bittorlj,  and  took  a 
coarse  not  diflicalt  to  anticipate.  It  was  not  without  a  touch  of  poetij. 
Burning  overj  copy  of  their  amorous  songs  and  retiring  to  the  Golf  of 
Cannes,  the  one  became  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mari^raerite,  whieh 
stood  on  the  more  northern  of  the  twin  ialets  of  Lorins,  and  the  olbtf 
became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Honoret,  which  stood  south  of 
the  narrow  strait  on  the  other  islet.  Thas  effectually  sundered,  though 
almost  within  earshot,  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

In  the  case  of  Gidllems  do  la  Tor,  wlto  flourished  daring  the  wan  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  such  companionship  had  another  termination. 
Travotsing  Lombardy,  he  visited  Milan,  where  h«  fell  in  love  with  thd 
wife  of  a  barber.  The  lowly  dumo  proved  as  frail  as  the  high-boni  ladj 
of  Courbon,  and  abandoning  husband  and  homo,  she  marched  aw»y  with 
the  troubadour.  AU  wont  well  for  a  few  months.  At  Como,  howetvr, 
the  barber's  nife  fell  a  victim  to  one  of  those  visitations  of  pestiicoM 
so  frequent  during  the  middle  agoa.  Ilor  lover,  as  infatuated  aa  £Uphaal 
with  his  Fornarina,  could  not  believe  in  her  death.  "  She  is  miei«Ij 
feigning  the  better  to  obtain  an  oppurtimity  for  abandoning  me,"  he 
remarked  to  those  around  him.  The  people  of  Como  having  boned  the 
body  in  spite  of  bis  resistance,  Guillems  took  post  upon  tho  graw. 
There  he  remained  continually  for  ten  days  and  as  many  nights.  "  Every 
night,"  writes  on  unknown,  "he  opened  the  grave  and  took  out  tho  body 
of  hi£  mistress.     Keeping  it  fixedly  in  view  he  would  spend  the  hoars  of 

'  darkness  boseecliing  her  to  speak  to  him — to  say  whether  she  were  olhe 
or  dead — to  return  to  him  if  she  were  living,  and  if  she  were  indeed 
to  signify  what  pain  she  suffered,  that  ho  might  know  how  many 
there  were  to  be  said,  and  how  much  alms  there  was  to  bo  distribatod  k 
order  to  procure  her  relief.  Then,  at  break  of  day,  he  would  replace  the 
body  in  the  grave  and  cover  it  up.  When  the  aiugular  story  was  ks^wa 
through  tho  place,  tho  people  assembled,  and  tearing  Guillems  from  the 
scene  of  his  watch,  expelled  him  from  their  city.  Thenceforth  be  wandered 
incessantly  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  seeking  through  many  coontriee  for 
tho  means  of  restoring  his  beautiful  mistress  to  life.  At  length  u  mocker 
protended  to  supply  him  with  what  he  desired  so  earnestly.  "If  you 
recite  tho  psalms,  fifty  patomo&tois,  and  as  many  avcs,  ami  (wid  serea 
mendicants  every  morning  for  a  whole  year,  without  breaking  year  &•!» 

I  quenching  your  thirst,  or  speaking  n  word,  the  woman  yon  love  will  be 
restored  to  you,"  said  tho  mocker.  GuUloma  foUowod  his  advico  to 
particular,  keeping  an  exact  accouut  the  while  of  tho  prognaas  of 
But  when  the  year  was  out,  and  ho  found  that  ho  had  boon  obctitod,  ha  dkd 
ofl1      ''       :  liutmenl. 

Uo  moist  rvroarkriblo  of  thtntc  couples  was  Gnnct-k-ti  Fatufil 

and  Gngliclma  Muuia.     The  father  of  the  furmi.-r  woe  a  '  ,u 

of  L'z«;n?hi-.   an   ancient   oommuno   in  the  dcpartni''  ' 

Daring  tho  latter  portion  of  hin  life,  the  old  niercii 

Apai  af{vnt  at  Avignon.    '^atVuxuX  tn  «a«  (A  >iA»^  v^u^v^ 
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snthern  song,  he  was,  like  countless  others  of  his  day,  an  amRtenr 
'iroubadoor.  His  sou  inherited  his  tastes  as  well  as  his  estates.  No 
BooDer  did  Gauculen  fi»d  himself  indepeDdent,  than  ho  abaudoDod  business 
to  frequent  the  Provencal  courts  as  a  trouver  of  the  higher  order.  With 
his  wealth  and  ability,  our  plebeian  cotdd  not  gain  admission  to  the 
iDor  and  more  seldct  portion  of  the  aristocratic  circle.  He  bung  about 
(Mige  consorting  with  the  equivocal  people  who  tenanted  that  uncertain 
listrict.  Among  them  he  became  a  gambler,  a  wine-bibber,  a  glutton,  and 
free  liver  in  erery  sense  of  the  word.  Like  his  knightly  compeers,  ho 
spired  to  become  the  cavalier-serventa  of  some  high-bom  lady.  And 
being  ambitions,  he  made  choice  of  the  reigning  beauty  of  Anrergne  and 
be  Limousin,  Mary  of  Ventadour.  This  lady  incited  Fandit  to  take  the 
8S,  probably  to  get  rid  of  him  in  a  quiet  way.  Accordingly,  the  young 
poet  wasted  the  remnant  of  his  fortune  in  providing  men,  horses  and 
Iiamess,  and  sailed  for  Palestine.  He  found  the  East  not  at  all  to  his 
lilung  ;  and  besides,  the  King  of  England  had  just  ooncludod  his  truce 
with  Saladin.  So  he  hastened  to  return  to  France,  where  he  stept  ashore 
^^stnniless,  a  circumstance  that  at  once  put  an  end  to  his  aping  of  chivalry. 
^^Being  unfit  for  anything  else,  ho  now  became  a  professional  jongleur.  In 
^Bbat  character  he  took  service  with  C(cur  de  Lion,  whose  acquaintance  ho 
^Beems  to  have  formed  duing  his  trip  to  the  Levant ;  and  with  this 
monarch  he  remained  until  the  catastrophe  before  Chains.  Left  without 
patron,  Gaucelen  bad  no  alteniative  but  to  take  to  the  road,  like  so  many 
of  his  brother  rhymers.  A  wretched  singer,  although  a  good  poet,  he  had 
small  success  at  the  outset.  At  length,  in  a  convent  at  Ah.,  be  mot  with 
a  damsel  of  noble  birth,  Gugliclma  Monia  of  Solicrs.  She  was  pretty, 
learned,  and  sang  deliciously.  Probably  she  engaged  the  trouver  to  teach 
her  to  rhyme.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  the  gay  Faudit  enticed  her  from  the 
convent  "  with  his  line  words,"  and  thoucefor%vard  for  many  a  day  she 
waii  the  companion  of  his  wanderings,  rendering  his  compositions  with  a 
grace  and  spirit  that  soon  raised  them  to  popularitj'.  Faudit  did  not 
limit  liis  entertainment  to  these  songs.  "He  composed  tragedies  and 
comedies,"  and  collecting  a  comi)any  of  actors,  exhibited  his  pieces  at  so 
much  n  head.  The  mention  of  "  tragedies  and  comedies  "  at  a  period  so 
early  is  rather  startling.  Crescembini,  indeed,  after  due  consideration, 
pronouucuB  Uie  pieces  bo  named  to  have  been  "  mecr  farces,  satirical  com- 
ponitions  full  of  laughter,  and  so  to  say,  having  neither  head  nor  tail."  But 
oven  us  such,  they  must  have  had  u  dramatic  form.  Besides,  Nostradamus, 
rho  wrote  on  good  authority,  mentions  Faudit  as  arranging  the  scenes, 
lislributing  the  pai'ts,  and  performing  the  other  duties  of  a  manager,  not 
bigotting  :  '"  recei\'ing  the  money.    And  farther,  we  know 

luit  some  '  ^        iL'3,  and  at  least  one  of  his  predecessors,  Peter 

f  Vemigo,  played  similar  pieces  in  precisely  the  some  way.   la  this  instance 
I  "  Iragudios  and  comedies  "  proved  very  successful,  and  filled  the  pockets 
!  the  contriver  in  more  ways  than  one.     Besides  exhibitiag  them.  Vus&aeAC, 
'  Bold  Uiom  to  other  (ronbndoura  *'  at  from  iv!o  to  tioxee  \^\o'a««Xk^\v'n«&> 
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and  oren  more  apiece."  In  the  coarse  of  his  wanderings  QaacaiH 
abandoned  none  of  his  vices.  He  seems  to  have  acqaired  a  mastery  cmB 
the  dice-box  that  rendered  it  harmless ;  but  he  coald  not  prevent  his 
other  proponsitios  from  having  their  duo  effect.  The  resnlt  wm  thai 
himself — and  his  wife,  too,  for  she  followed  his  example— becinie 
"  corpulent  beyond  measure."  Wearying  of  the  road,  especiallj  m  b« 
had  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune,  Gaucelcn  settled  down  at  length  ta 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uzercho  to  lead  the  life  of  a  petty  chutelaio. 
Here  he  resumed  the  ambition  of  his  earlier  years  to  become  the  ehoMB 
knight  of  some  lady  of  rank.  But  though  he  sang,  paid  court,  and — M 
one  of  his  biographers  remarks — "  made  a  perfect  ass  of  himself  every 
morning  of  his  life,"  he  gained  not  the  smallest  success.  One  after 
another  he  besieged  the  hearts  of  the  neighbouring  dames ;  and  from 
siege  after  siege  he  was  repelled  with  ignominy,  in  such  style,  indeed,  u 
to  render  him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  country  round,  and  the  batt  of 
all  the  builders  of  serventes  in  Provence. 

Gaucelcn  Faudit's  method  of  repairing  a  shattered  fortune  WM 
commonly  adopted  by  gentlemen  in  difficulties.  Hughes  of  Lobii 
knight  of  Tarascon,  finding  himself  penniless,  but  a  thorough  master  of  the 
art  of  composing  conzon,  cobbole,  and  tenzon,  became  a  wiinderiaf; 
trouver.  His  birth  procured  him  admission  to  the  highest  circles  ;  and 
his  talents — for  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  era — did  tlie  reet. 
Is  a  very  few  years  he  was  enabled,  not  only  to  retire,  but  to  assume  tb« 
state  of  a  great  baron.  Hero  he  displayed  wickedness  fully  on  a  par  with 
his  ability.  He  gratified  his  passions  to  the  utmost,  and  porpetraW 
crimes  of  every  hue  ;  and  to  a  great  extent  with  impunity.  For  he  wM 
as  skilful  in  the  execution  of  his  misdeeds  as  he  was  daring  in  (heir 
conceptiou ;  being  one  of  those  monsters  divest  of  pity,  love  and  fMTt 
which  Shakspcaro  has  typified  in  llichard  lU.  In  a  few  years  he 
the  terror  and  detestation  of  every  class.  At  last  the  country  could 
with  him  no  longer,  and  roused  against  him  in  arms  as  against  one  of 
fearful  beasts  of  which  old  legends  tell.  Hughes,  however,  was  not  to  bo 
taken  in  the  toils.  Finding  resistance  hopeless,  and  escape  imposstbhr,  he 
committed  suicide,  but  so  artfully  that  even  this  last  crime  coald  not  b« 
proved.  Time,  however,  bos  taken  fall  vengeance  on  Hugbiis  of  Lobiwcs. 
His  songs  and  his  good  deeds — if  such  he  ever  performed — arc  eoaaifptti 
to  oblivion,  and  nothing  but  the  memory  of  his  iniquity  survives. 

More  worthy  of  success  were  the  three  brothers,  Guy,  F.ble,  iin4 
and  their  cousin  Elias  of  Uzes.    These  were  kinsmen  of  knightly  rac», 
fonnd  their  inheritance  too  small  to  afford  them  a  decent  mamtenaoM.    It 
happened  that  while  Guy  was  skilful  in  oomposint'  i  Kb]«  m 

skilfiil  in  composing  serventes,  Peter  was  a  good  l^lia*  an 

excellent  comedian.     Patting  their  beads  together  tbey  concladod  "  tint 
it  waa  better  to  improve  their  position  by  unitir"  'i-^-  fiil^nts  and  • 
the  rarious  courts,  than  to  remain  at  home  to  il  :  r."    Ar> 

Uwf  foimtd  a  partnership,  m  "wbicb  V«tat  '<m:t  Va  '^  'Cim  xamw 
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the  tumbling,  whilo  Guy  was  to  receive  the  money  and  divide  it  eqnally 
among  tlicni.  Starting  from  Uzes,  in  the  costume  of  Cercamons,  they 
trudged  afoot  to  the  eastio  of  the  nearest  of  the  great  barons,  the  Lord 
of  Albisso.  The  baron  was  liberal  exceedingly  to  poets,  and  so  were 
his  numerous  guests.  Consequently,  the  cousins  quitted  the  castle  io 
continue  the  campaign,  very  well  mounted  and  provided.  Nor  were 
they  less  fortunate  in  other  quarters.  Being  prudent  withal  they  soon 
amassed  a  competence,  which  might  have  been  larger  bat  for  one  small 
circumstance.  Eble's  serventes  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  troupe. 
But,  unfortunately,  their  personaUty — the  quality  that  rendered  them  so 
popular  with  the  great  body  of  their  hearers — was  precisely  the  quality 
that  rendered  them  unwelcome  to  a  powerful  minority.  Finding  that  remon- 
strance could  not  induce  the  trouvers  to  soften  this  characteristic,  the 
parties  aggrieved  appealed  to  the  Papal  legate  at  Avignon.  This  dignitary 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  complaint,  for  it  was  proved,  though  hardly  to  hia 
satisfaction,  that  Guy  and  his  company  were  accustomed  to  treat  church- 
men as  they  treated  laymen,  not  sparing  the  legate  himself,  nor  even  his 
superior  the  Pope.  Guy  and  his  kin  were  by  no  means  the  only  trouvers 
who  indulged  their  satire  to  this  extent.  But  it  happened  that  the  manager 
of  the  troupe  was  in  orders,  and,  therefore,  amenable  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  legate,  therefore,  found  little  difHcully  in  reducing  the 
trouvers  of  Uzes  to  submission.  He  made  them  promise  vsith  an  oath, 
that  they  would  never  more  make  soogR  ngiiiust  the  Pope  or  against  any 
other  prince,  lay  or  clerical.  And  this,  adds  Nostradamus,  was  the  reason 
that  these  poets,  who  were  so  excellent  that  I  would  willingly  call  them 
prophet*,  never  afterwards  composed,  or,  at  least,  published  any  songs, 
bat  returned  home  with  much  wealth,  thanks  to  their  poetrj-. 

Wandering  trouvers  did  not  usually  make  such  prudent  use  of  their 
ofita  as  some  of  those  we  have  mentioned.  Too  many  of  them  followed 
i»e  example  of  William  Magret,  concerning  whom  a  biographer,  who  was 
kot  an  Irishman,  remarked  that  he  wasted  every  penny  ho  received  in 
aming  and  8x>ent  the  rest  in  taverns.  The  said  Magret,  it  is  added,  was 
Iways  poor  and  in  tatters,  and  finished  his  career  in  a  Spanish  hospital. 
[Similar  penury  was  the  lot  of  all  the  vagabonds  at  one  time  or  another, 
iieir  period  of  probation  was  always  a  period  of  hardship ;  and  circum- 
ktances  over  which  they  had  no  control — as  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and 
the  death  of  patrons — occasionally  renewed  its  miseries.  But,  sooth  to 
ty,  their  pecuniary  dilficulties  were  mostly  to  be  traced  to  their  own 
Allies.  These  dilummas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  theme  of  satire  to  their 
vals.  For  instance,  Rambauld  do  Vaquieras,  having  published  a  piece 
which  ho  charged  the  Marquis  of  Malespina  with  no  less  an  offence 
ban  highway  robbery,  the  Marquis,  tifter  acknowledging  the  crime — justi- 
iring  it  in  the  style  of  Itobiu  Uood — thought  it  a  sntHcient  retort  to 
omind  Rambauld — in  very  good  verse,  be  it  understood — how  he  had 
eti  bim  at  Pavia,  footsore,  iiud  actually  in  want  of  food.  The  Monk  of 
atttugour,  too,  delights  (<>  record  how  YvUVv&m  K^\i«Bi&x  ^u«^  V»  %\35iX 
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about  in  the  discarded  iineiy  of  his  noble  patrons.  Not  onfreqasntly  tha 
poet  himself  took  to  jesting  on  the  same  theme,  probably  with  the  Ti«w 
of  anticipating  and  blunting  the  ridicule  of  othors,  as  in  the  following 
tenzon : — 

Said  Guy,  "  Oh,  imcieiit  mantle !  with  thy  msty  mnsty  plash. 

Thy  stains  anil  general  Bhubliiness,  thou  bust  pat  mc  to  the  blnsb  ; 

Thou  bast  caused  me  grievous  trouble,  thou  haat  brought  me  lasting  afaune, 

I  would,  ere  I  hud  worn  tlicc,  I  had  given  thee  to  the  diuuo  I 

Of  a  bewitohing  lady  thou  has  lost  me  all  the  grace, 

Because  of  thee,  thou  wretched  rag — I  ne'er  shall  see  her  lace." 

"  You  despise  me,"  said  the  mantle  ;  "  host  thou  then  cut  avtwf 
All  memory  of  my  services  on  many  a  bitter  day  ? 
That  I  am  stained  and  shabby  I  know,  sir,  to  my  cost. 
But  nunc  it  not  from  sheltering  thee  in  storm,  and  rain,  and  frost  ? 
I  grieve  that  I  have  caused  thee  to  be  jilted  by  yon  maid  ; 
Much  rather  would  I  wrap  you  both  down  tlicrc  beneath  the  shad<  . 

Then  Gay  unto  his  bosom  his  worn  old  mantle  cau);ht, 

Saying, "  I  thank  thee  for  thy  gool  will,  and  fur  that  pretty  fhoaj^bt. 

No  longer  of  thy  wretched  plight  shalt  thon  hare  cause  to  gricro  ; 

Nor  thy  master  of  his  lady  love  n  second  time  bereave. 

Thy  rents  shall  all  be  darned,  and  to  cover  every  stiin, 

In  crimson  of  the  deepest  hue  I'll  have  thee  dyed  a;;aiu." 

"  Bosh  I "  said  the  cloak,  as  backward  upon  the  brecie  it  fluttered, 
"  With  pretty  phrases  never  yet  were  any  ]>ar8nips  butt«rt!<I  I 
That  story  for  the  horse  marines,  O  master  mine,  may  do  j 
I'm  used  to  thy  fine  pronmes,  and — to  their  rupture  too. 
My  rents  will  ne'er  diminitth  until  thy  rents  increase  ; 
That  is  about  the  Greek  calends— so,  master,  hold  thy  peace  !  '* 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  when  he  found  himself  in  a  dinicnlty  uf 
kind  meutioned  above,  the  poet  generally  developed  an  ingenuity  as  tap 
in  its  effects  ond  just  as  decisive  as  the  cap  of  Forttmatos.  A.  good 
instance  occurs  in  the  story  of  Pcyre  de  Raor.  Once  npon  a  tima  thk 
genius*  conceived  a  trouver's  attnchment — a  thing  more  remarkablo  fiir 
intensity  than  endurance — for  a  Noapohtan  damsel,  whose  acqn 
he  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix.  This  lady  knew  how  to  k««p  I 
dangling  at  arm's  length  imtil  he  had  spent  all  his  money,  and 
of  his  horses,  baggage,  and  finery  besides.  Then  she  gave  him  to  aaia^ 
stand  that  his  attentions  were  not  qnito  so  welcome  as  thoy  had  beso. 
This  awakened  Peyro,  not,  indeed,  from  his  dream  of  love,  but  to  a  XfOj 
lively  sense  of  his  situation.  He,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  despoadi 
even  though  it  was  Holy  Week,  a  season  in  which  his  partieaiM'  ait  wai 
quite  at  a  discount.     Borrowing  a  gown  from  a  tavern  nc.  of  the 

lienodictine  order,  he  betook  himself  to  the  neurust  fu^i. — ...^  ahnnai 
which  ho  found  thronged  with  devotees.  Obtaining  on  inlormw  witb  Um 
euro,  he  gnve  that  worthy  to   understand  ho  was   :  '       '       'lald  a 

preaching  licence  from  his  superiors.     He  exhibited  r.  .  i         •  which 

hs  doclarod  was  the  said  licuocc,  neatly  drawn  up  in  Latin.     Tbc  " 
MB  be  ffUiaiMKli  wn«  blind  in  \u&  lAtin  v^ — «a  infizraity  oo-eotU 
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Hajs  with  deafjies8  Id  the  Latin  car — and,  therefore,  did  not  exnmino 
\t  Bonnou-timo,  then,  on  Good  Friday,  Peyre  mounted  the  pulpit  "  to 
make  a  RtnaU  oration."  The  novelty  of  the  position,  however,  abashed 
him,  and  he  stood  for  a  few  niinntea,  like  one  of  Scott's  heroes,  unable  to 
muster  a  single  oratorical  idea.  Feeling  that  something  must  bo  done, 
and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  Peyre,  "all  of  a  sudden  as  bold  as 
brass,"  began  to  sing  a  doleful  love-song — 

Pouc  m'on  valgut  mos  precs  oy  mos  prezies, 

Nv  jnnzinicn  d'anscl,  ny  flour  d'Eglny, 

Nr  lou  plazer  que  Dicu  trnnsmct  en  Mnv, 
Qnand  on  vey  Tcrd  lous  prats  ^ly  lous  garrjcs. 
K  pane  my  vol  (scgon  1o  qa'ycii  Tcy)  aras 

I/ju  dol  qu'ycu  ay  que  m'aiic-y  e  tn'accor  ; 

Oa,  qn'ycu  fussa  rcclns  eubrn  un,  gran  tor 
Qac  sufertar  taut  grcua  dolors  omaras 

From  prayer  or  tear  no  solace  do  I  glean  ; 

No  succour  frnin  tlio  joyotis  May  that  tlirongs 

The  bowcnj  witli  birds  and  bloom — wiih  flowers  and  songs. 
And  clotbc"  tlio  (fif'lsn  luil  Uie  glebe  in  green. 
And  littlu  nio  nvaiU  (too  well  I  know) 

The  pangs  that  wonnd  niy  heart  or  rather  sluy — 

Oh  !   that  within  a  dungeon  dark  I  lay 
To  bear  no  more  this  weight  of  am'rona  woe  !  * 

fy  the  time  his  song  was  finished,  and  while  the  people  were  yet  nnder  the 
afluence  of  the  amazement  created  by  this  odd  prelude,  Peyre  had  recovered 
self-possession.  Adroitly  using  the  song  as  a  text,  he  Intmcbcd  out 
ato  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  day,  "  preaching  with  a  Tehemenco  that 
iil)dned  the  whole  congrefjation  to  tears."  Having  closed  his  discourse, 
bo  recited  the  seven  penitential  psalms  reduced  to  rhyme, f  to  the  great 
jlclight  of  his  hearers.  Finally,  giving  them  his  blessing,  he  took  post  at 
tie  church  door,  where,  "  with  downcast  eyes  and  melancholy  looks,"  he 
osought  alms.  Nor  did  he  ask  in  vain,  for  his  hood  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  gold  and  silver.  With  a  portion  of  the  funds  thus  obtained, 
be  replaced  his  equipage.  Ho  then  returned  to  the  Neapolitan,  who 
received  him  graciously.  And  here,  with  the  reader's  permission,  wo  take 
pnr  leave  of  the  whole  excellent  company  of  W&NOEBUia  Troubadoubs. 


*  It  was  not  uucommou  for  the  more  serious  preachers  of  the  period  to  adopt  ii 

similar  text.     Among  the   Amndcl   uianoscripts  in  the  British  Mnsenm  there  is  n 

■tin  tcmion,  by  the  celebrated  Langton,  in  which  the  thing  is  done.    The  Cardinal 

lautM  eight  lines  of  a  Noman-Frcnch  lovc-oong,  addressed  to  a  certain  "  U  bele 

!,"  and  applies  them  to  the  Virgin, 

i  Nostniidamas  is  cntbnsiastic  cooceming  these  penitential  psalms  "  reduced  tn 
k'linn«,"  than  which  he  thinks  there  con  bo  nothing  finer.    Uc  remarks  that  they 
iftn  commonly  sung  by  tiic  wandering  beggars. 
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In  oar  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge  there  seoms  to  b«  BonK 
danger  lest  all  the  old  travellers'  stories  which  amused  onr  vonth  shoold 
perish  and  bo  forgotten.  Yet  there  was  always  something  pleasant,  aoJ 
even  fascinating,  in  the  fairy-tales  of  travel  which  had  stmck  the  iniagioK- 
tions  of  oar  ancestors ;  and  there  is  still  a  charm  in  anj  evidence  which 
goes  to  show  that  Pliny  and  Polo  and  the  author  of  Sindbad's  vojagei 
were  not  liars,  bat  romantic  enthusiasts  retailing  a  poetical  and  inferior 
kind  of  truth  about  facts  which  have  since  become  {amilior.  It  is  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  the  industry  of  bookworms,  and  perhaps  the  inflneneea  of 
national  vanity,  have  kept  alive  some  of  the  histories  of  discovery  (valne- 
less  in  themselves^,  which  startled  or  amnsed  our  forefathers.  Among 
these  are  the  legends  relating  to  American  discoveries  with  which  this 
sketch  is  concerned  ;  and  wo  may,  perhaps,  acconnt  for  their  preservation 
by  the  fact  that  the  more  modem  the  history  of  a  nation,  or  the  mora 
meagre  it  may  be  in  details  of  ancient  greatness,  the  more  eagerness  will 
be  shown  to  collect  and  elucidate  the  smallesl  scraps  of  legend  which  can 
give  importance  to  the  memory  of  older  generations.  It  is  proposed,  iu 
this  essay,  to  describe  vcty  shortly,  some  of  the  principal  stories  about  the 
pro-Columbian  America,  which  in  the  hands  of  Danish  and  American 
antiquarians  have  acquired  an  exaggerated  importance  :  their  value  lying, 
as  it  appears,  midway  between  the  indifference  which  they  received  at  first, 
and  the  incredulity  which  afterwards  prevailed  as  to  the  facts  oa  whieb 
undoubtedly  they  wore  based. 

The  existence  of  a  world  in  the  west  had  of  course  been  nup«<tod 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America.  We  mny  put  aside  the  legend  of 
the  great  island  Atlantis,  which  Plato  heard  from  the  Egyptian  priaite, 
and  with  which,  in  later  times,  were  incorporated  all  the  fautastb  tionei 
which  were  brought  home  by  the  first  travellers  among  the  negro  tril 
But  one  or  two  of  the  stories  which  floated  about  iu  old  times  an  car 
enough  to  be  still  worthy  of  notice.  An  ancient  Oerman  chief  ww 
reported  to  have  sunt  as  a  choice  present  to  the  Consul  Met«Uas  certain 
Indians,  who  losing  their  course  and  being  battered  up  and  down  wilk 
coutraiy  winds  were  ehipwrecked  in  the  North  8ca  and  taksn  aUm, 
commentators  will  have  it  that  these  were  some  of  onr  own  Br 
ancestors  so  bo- painted  and  disguised  it-ith  wuud  as  to  ho  ouBtakeiaj 
eastern  sarogcs.    Hov.  Tnay  bo,  the  story  reminds  m  of  aaotlMr 

told  in  modem  timc<i  i  >  the  Venetian  historian,  with  rvtenuee  L? 

the  tLfla  recent  diacoverioB  of  Colunibm.    A  French  ebtp,  eoi 
Xamnr  Boos,  is  eoid  to  have  pickod  up  a  canoe  buiU  of  odna  i 
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Uils  wore  Bovon  swarthy  men,  whose  faces  were  pecnllarly  broad  and 

ftttoooil  or  stained  with  a  yiolet  colour ;  their  dress  was  of  fishes'  skins  and 

beir  crowns  were  woven  of  reeds   and   twisted  in  the  shape  of  ears. 

'  I-lesh  they  cat  raw  and  thoy  drank  blood  like  wine."     Six  of  them  soon 

died,  bnt  the  sorvivor  is  said  to  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  retinue 

of  the  French  king. 

How  legends  of  this  kind  originated  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     Some, 
erhnps,  were  mere  impostnres,  and   others   created  by  the  desire  of 
olieving  in  the  Fortunate  Islands  "lying  beyond  the  sunset,"  like  the 
□chanted  land  which  Irish  fishermen  have  professed  to  see  shining  on  the 
horizon  west  of  Arran.     Some  may  have  had  a  real  foundation.     Many 
Bcrets  of  the  sea  must  have  become  known  to  the  bold  sailors  who  traded 
etween  Carthago  and  the  Tin  Islands  and  Amber  Coast.     They  certainly 
'eladmed  some  knowledge  of  lands  in  the  Atlantic,  which,  perhaps,  wore 
the  Azores,  and  other  discoveries  may  have  been  made 
When  the  Phtrnicisn  sailors  far  satnj 
Hod  brought  nncertain  notices  awar 
Of  islands  drcamiDg  in  the  Middle  Sea. 

aeir  pilots  were  bold  enough  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  ocean  without 
ompass  or  astrolabe,  and  fanciful  writers  have  depicted  the  incidents  of 
tic  possible  voyage  :  "  Us  continnaient  dans  I'Ouest  dnraut  quatre  lunes 
rencoutrer  do  rivages,  mais  la  prone  des  navires  s'embarrassait  dans 
horbes :  des  brouillards  coulenr  de  sang  obscnrcissait  le  soleil,  nno 
rise  toute  chargie  de  parfums  endormait  les  equipages :  et  ils  ne  pouvaient 
^tien  dire,  tant  que  leur  moraoiro  6i&it  trouble." 

Wales  was  the  home  of  other  legends  of  this  kind :  and  the  bards  were 
fond  of  singing  of  the  famous  voyages,  which  were  called  the  Three  Dis- 
appearances. The  first  was  the  sailing  of  Merlin  and  his  companions  in 
kiho  Ship  of  Glass ;  the  second  was  the  voyage  of  Oavran  the  Discoverer, 
!|rho  went  in  the  fifth  century  to  search  the  western  ocean  for  the 
^'gwerdonau  Ilion,"  the  Qreen  Islands  famous  in  British  songs.  The 
third  was  the  voyage  of  Prince  Madoc,  the  hero  of  Southey's  somewhat 
tedious  epic.  He  sailed  in  the  year  1170,  and  after  some  time  came  back 
with  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  world  across  the  waters,  so  that  many 
ehips  were  fitted  out  to  accompany  his  second  voyage  ;  thoy  never  were 
heard  of  again,  and  this  was  the  "  third  disappearance."  The  question 
egarding  the  fate  of  JIadoc's  crews  was  once  considered  important  enough 
bu  discussed  in  councils  of  state.  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers  are 
said  to  have  debated  whether  a  title  to  the  Spanish  Main  might  not  bo 

k'sted  upon  Madoc's  occupation  of  the  new  world.  Bat  the  claim  was 
ever  prosecuted,  either  from  its  inherent  absurdity,  or  (to  borrow  the 
historian's  courtly  phrase)  "  because  the  queen  was  not  of  that  kind  to  put 
her  scytlie  into  another  man's  harvest." 

Many  attempts  were  made  in  the  last  century  to  find  the  lost  Welsh 

tribe.     In  1701  a  Dr.  Williams  published  a  very  learned  inquiry  into  the 

^Jjj«)Tery  of  Aiuerica  by  his  countrymen,  tujd  about  tUo  «&m«  \^ii  Mafe 
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subject  received  a  fnll  discussion  in  several  nnmbers  of  tho  Gentleman'i 
Magaxine,  the  Boorcc,  as  wo  may  suppose,  of  Sonthey's  inspiration.  Soma 
years  previously,  Mr.  liinon,  a  gentleman  of  Glamorgn::.  '  '  iting  to 
the  junction  of  the  ^^lissouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  was  )  uooogb, 

by  his  own  account,  to  see  tho  lost  tribes  again.  If  we  might  believe  Ui« 
traveller's  tale,  they  recognized  their  common  nationality,  and  showed  him 
a  castle  and  a  church  and  a  roll  of  sacred  books  which  neither  he  nor  they 
could  read.  Soon  afterwards  the  French  governor  of  Canada  sent  eom* 
priests  to  visit  the  same  Indians,  and  they  returned  with  no  fresh  informa* 
tion,  but  with  several  of  tho  Welsh  Bibles  which  Mr.  Binon  had  laft  with 
hia  friends.  Several  other  expeditions  were  sent  from  Wales,  of  coarM 
without  success.  In  tho  course  of  one  of  these  the  Missouri  valley  was 
thoroughly  explored,  and  tho  travellers  have  Icil  an  interesting  acoonnt  of 
the  scenery,  and  of  tho  great  river  "  here  winding  softly  through  the  plain*, 
and  elsewhere  forcing  its  way  and  running  furionsly  through  hilla  and 
mountains  full  of  mines." 

The  Irish  claimed  the  merit  of  similar  discoveries,  and  as  early  as  th« 
tenth  century  legends  were  current  concerning  a  "  Whitemans-Iond,"  or 
Great  Ireland  over  the  Sea.  These  stories  rested  upon  the  ragnest  rtunonni, 
and  would  hardly  have  been  worth  mentioning  if  so  much  imptortance  hod 
not  been  attached  to  them  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  nf  Northern 
Antiquaries.  One  is  amazed  to  sea  the  precision  with  which  the  boundaries 
of  these  fabulous  regions  were  laid  down  in  the  society's  maps.  All  the 
lately  confederated  states  arc  included  within  these  bound  '  -  eoul' 

line  running  from  the  Potomac  to  the  llio  Grande,  tho  i.  imtaiiit 

forming  a  substantial  western  limit.  The  northern  frontier  was  fixed  by 
the  evidence  of  a  very  ancient  Saga,  mentioning  the  capture  by  the  Koae» 
men  of  certain  Esquimaux  children,  who  spoke  of  a  country  to  the  south 
of  their  own  where  the  people  "  wore  white  dresses  and  carried  poles  wilh 
flags  and  lappets,  shouting  loudly  as  they  walked  :  "  and  Htimboldi 
himself  was  half  inclined  to  believe  that  this  story  related  to  tho  Onat 
Ireland,  and  afforded  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in 
America  at  that  early  date.  The  men  in  white  carrying  poles  and  shontisg 
as  they  walked  were  of  course  taken  to  represent  the  CLiislian  |iri««U 
walking  in  religious  procession.  To  show  the  feebleness  of  the  evtdoiM 
which  is  considered  to  be  sufficient  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the  soathen 
limit  of  this  legendary  country  was  fixed  by  the  I>  ■  :-in«  by 

reference  to  the  evidence  of  an  old  Shawanee  Indian  >  iiL-Kbert 

in  Florida  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  His  name  was  Black-hoof,  wUA 
they  have  lengthened  into  tho  Roman  majesty  of  lilncMinofui  luduimia, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  heard  in  bin  youth  that  white  men  hod  eon*  ta 
Florida  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  :  and  that  is  all.  Sir  Walter  Seoti 
translated  another  story  about  tho  Irish  colony  (in  tho  Ejrblggia  flapiK 
oad  B«venil  other  old  books  contain  allusions  to  the  leiiiODd.    Importancv 

Itos  bsen ""^sctolotas  nliowin;/ -  '  g 

Icdigbafoi  Columbus  "  tlmt  a  H 
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bip  from  Ireland  to  another  country  in  the  west ;  bnt  it  may  ■well  bo 

subtcid  -svhether  the  least  bistorica]  importance  can  be  attached  to  any 

which  docs  not  deal  expressly  with  the  acts  of  well-known  chiefs  or 

i,  or  with  erents  of  real  national   importance.      In  composing  the 

nor  romances  of  Northern  Europe,  the  sole  object  seems  to  have  been 

I  while  awny  with  dramatic  fables  the  long  winter  nights  ;  and  i.bo  domestic 

ndience  was  unlikely  to  be  severe  in  demanding  more  than  a  slight 

Dundation  of  likelihood  or  fact. 

We  have  much  more  precise  information  as  to  the  visits  of  the  early 

I  Greenland  colonists  to  the  continent  of  America.     It  was  indeed  doubted 
|t  one    time   whether  Old   Greenland    itself    was    not   a   creation    of 
Bcaudinavian  romance.     But  the  actual  remains  of  the  colony  have  been 
■rongbt  to  light,   and  modem   disooveries  have   verified    the    ancient 
lescriptions   of  the  country,   its   climate,   and   products.     Besides   the 
pBundations  and  walls  of  houses,  now  overgrown  with  dwarf  willows  and 
scurvy- grass,  large  churches  and  portions  of  graveyards  have  been  found 
the  situations  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Icelandic  records.    In  one  plain, 
ace  a  meadow,  but  now  overgrown  willi  dandelions  and  juniper-brush, 
Dy  fragments  of  coarse  ]>ell-metal,  parts  of  chnrch-belU,  were  picked  np 
the  natives  and  hoarded  as  specimens  of  gold.    Rnniu  inscriptions  have 
Den  found  as  far  north  as  the  Woman  Islands  in  lat.  72"  66',  and  the 
lost  recent  expeditions  have  ooniirmod  the  existence  of  all  tho  natural 
landmarks  mentioned  by  tho  chroniclers.     Their  "veins  of  gold"   arc 
tiown  to  be  deposits  of  iron  pyrites :  the  warm  winds  in  winter,  which 
emed  so  marvellous  to  tho  ancient  colonists,  have  been  described  by 
Hr  L.  M'Clintock,  and  the  hot  springs  of  Onartok  confirm  the  old 
if    of  the   boiling  fountains  at  which  tho   monks  in 

I  heir  food.     Greenland  was  colonized  at  the  end  of  the 

Bnth  century,  and  the  settlement  prospered  for  four  hundred  years.  After 

be  dovnstations  of  the  Blaclc  Death  the  settlers  had  to  recede  gradually 

Dfore  the  advance  of  tho  Esquimaux  or  "  Skra'lings,"  and  a  valuable 

ccount  of  the  state  of  tho  country  just  before  the  time  when  intorcourso 

irith  Europe  ceased,  is  to  be  found  in  Purchaa  Pilgrims.     Ivor  Bardson, 

steward  to  the  bishop,  was  sent  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony 

drive  bock  the  Esquimaux.     "  There,"  ho  wrote,  "  is  still  standing  a 

lurch  whore  formerly  our  bishop  dwelt :  but  now  the  wild  Skrcclings  have 

all  that  land,  and  there  are   many  cattle  but  no  people,  Christian  or 

^cathen,  but  all  have  been  carried  off  by  the   enemy  the   Skra>hngs.'" 

Khat  is  the  last  which  was  heard  of  the  doomed  colony,  and  no  one  knows 

Bbo  fftte  of  the  last  handfuls  of  settlers.     Danish  writers  have  been  fond  of 

kiagiiuDg  tho  migrations  of  their  couutrymea  to  the  icebound  recesses  of 

Big  east  coast  of  Greenland,  where  they  are  supposed  to  remain  "  carrying 

ft^BOBpetnal  war  with  the  savages  in  revenge  for  the  min  of  their 

^^^^0t"    But  this  is  a  mere  fancy  which  has  been  gradually  disproved, 

Bud  except  in  tho  books  of  tho  antiquarinus  and  the  vogue  rumours  of  the 

■pas,  the  memory  of  Old  Qreeuluud  has  long  sinco  paaaed.  sc^vj. 
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To  the  first  Bottlers  in  Greenland  is  ascribed  the  Lcmoor  of  haviag 
coloDi7.ed  the  American  continent.  Their  adventures  are  detailed  in  dgiil 
long  chapters  of  an  old  Icelandic  Saga,  and  have  formed  the  snbJMi  at 
many  learned  books  in  modem  times,  of  which  the  most  rcmarkabU  is  tlM 
Antiqnilates  Americana,  a  somptaons  folio  published  by  Professor  IU& 
for  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiqnaries.  The  story  may  be  very  shortly 
BnmmariEcd.  In  the  voyage  to  Greenland  a  ship's  crow  had  noticod  lanii 
to  the  sQuth-west,  which  some  of  the  colonists  determined  to  explore. 
Starting  from  Baffin's  Bay,  tbey  soon  came  to  an  island  bare  of  all 
vegetation,  "  and  there  were  great  snow  monntains  np  the  country,  but 
nil  between  them  and  the  shore  was  a  flat  field  of  snow,  and  it  seemod  a 
worthless  place,"  This  they  named  Hclluland  or  Flat  Country,  and  Utile 
interest  would  over  have  been  excited  by  the  discovery  if  the  modem 
savants  had  not  chosen  to  include  in  its  bonndarics,  all  that  ia  now 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  ;  and  this  seems  the  more  absurd  when  we 
consider  that  the  Labrador  const  includes  the  grassy  slopes  of  Hamilton 
Inlet  and  the  larch-covered  hills  of  Sandwich  Bay,  which  bloom  like  a 
garden  is  the  summer  months. 

The  voyagers  (to  return  to  the  ancient  story)  sailed  on  for  three  days 
and  arrived  at  a  flat  well-wooded  coast,  which  they  named  Markland: 
"  the  shore  for  a  groat  distance  was  formed  of  a  whito  sand,  sloping 
gently  from  the  sea."  This  country  has  been  identified  with  tho  whole  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  order  that  the  Norsemen  may  have  the  crodit  of  faavin;? 
seen  as  much  of  America  aa  possible  in  the  time  of  their  visit.  Then 
sailing  south-west  for  two  days  with  a  fair  wind,  they  are  said  to  have 
reached  a  coast  trending  east  and  west,  and  passing  between  an  island 
and  a  projecting  headland  to  have  run  np  a  river  with  great  shoals  at  ita 
mouth.  "  They  towed  tho  ship  np  the  river  and  into  a  lake,  whore  th«y 
anchored,  and  set  up  their  tents  on  tho  land.  They  resolved  to  winter 
there,  and  built  a  groat  house.  There  was  plenty  of  salmon  in  Uie  rirtr 
and  in  the  lake,  larger  than  any  which  they  had  seen  before.  This  taaoixj 
appeared  so  good  to  them  that  they  thought  it  needless  to  gather  fo 
the  cattle  in  tho  winter ;  and  daring  the  winter  there  was  no  frost,  i 
grass  was  hardly  withered."  One  day  a  German,  who  was  of  th«ir  en*, 
found  grapes  growing  wild  in  the  woods,  wliich  caused  tho  new  emuArj  to 
be  named  Vineland  the  Fair.  "  And  it  is  said  that,  when  they  rataraail, 
their  boat  was  filled  with  grapes,  and  they  cut  a  cargo  of  woo<l  for  Uuir 
ship ;  there  was  also  self-sown  wheat  in  tho  plains,  ond  a  tree  which  i 
ealled  Ma.vur  (snpposed  to  be  the  maple) :  of  all  those  they  took 
and  some  of  the  trees  were  so  largo  aa  *     ^  !i04Uiiv." 

These  latter  words  point  rather  to  the  BUi  i.alm^, 

than  to  the  Canadian  forests  :  bnt  some  parts  of  the  deseription  appeftr  lo 
agree  wilh  the  account  given  by  thu  early  settlers  of  tha  shoros  of  Um 
St.  Lawrence.  •'  The  river  (says  a  trardlor  iif  ths  stz1«ientb  eeetary) 
has  m;  •  Is  and  is  ::•  :  the  con  lun 
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he  rirer  the  gromid  rises  into  little  hills,  invested  most  of  them  with  vines, 
\Thich  the  eonntry  abounds ;  and  in  tho  plains  it  is  very  froitfol  of 
Bm  and  all  kinds  of  grain." 

Without  attempting  to  account  for  all  the  fanciful  details  of  the 
olandic  story,  which  was  apparently  nTitten  in  its  present  shape  about 
■  hundred  years  after  tho  event,  we  may  confess  that  there  is  some 
jund  for  the  belief  that  the  grapes  and  com  were  actually  seen  by  the 
roenland  sailors.  Bnorro  Slurloson,  the  great  historian,  speaks  of  a  very 
adent  tradition  that  a  mission  was  sent  about  tho  year  1006  to  introduce 
stianity  into  tho  new  settlement  in  Greenland,  and  that  the  mission- 
aries' ship  was  driven  from  her  course  to  a  new  land  in  the  south. 
'"  Leif  went  to  Greenland  in  the  summer ;  in  tho  sea  he  saved  a  crew 
clinging  to  a  wreck  ;  he  also  found  Vinelaud  the  Fair,  and  arrived  about 
barvest-time  in  Greenland  with  tho  priest  and  the  teachers  ;  "  and  there 
b  a  piece  of  remarkable  evidence  which  goes  far  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
main  point  in  the  story.  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  in  tho  eleventh 
century  a  work  upon  the  geography  of  the  north,  cited  the  personal  state- 
ment of  Sweyn  the  Second,  King  of  Denmark,  that  certain  of  his  sailors 
had  found  a  land  in  the  west  where  self-sown  vines  and  com  had  been 
found  growing  in  perfection.  And  from  these  short  notices  of  the 
traditionary  fact,  it  is  rery  possible  that  the  later  stories  with  their  fanciful 
and  minute  details  were  afterwards  elaborated.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  these  details  minutely,  unless  we  approach  their  study  with  the 
faith  or  credulity  of  a  great  professor,  who  tells  us  that  "  the  party  sent 
oat  in  the  year  1006  to  explore  the  southern  coast  probably  examined  the 
shores  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Maryland ;  and  their 

tBconnt  of  these  coasts  is  quite  correct." 
There  is  a  later  manuscript  which  differs  in  many  points  from  the 
tory  before  mentioned.  It  is  full  of  the  most  marrellons  impossibilities, 
lit  its  authority  has  been  placed  very  high  by  several  Danish  and 
jnerican  writers.  Its  truth  has  been  sustained  by  the  discovery  of  Norse 
remains  in  America,  which  are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
L.  arcbteological  demand.  Sir.  Longfellow  immortalized  in  one  of  his  ballads 
|B.the  windmill  on  Rhode  Island,  which  the  Danes  have  claimed  as  a  round 
"  tower  built  by  some  of  tlic  Greenland  wanderers.  The  story  of  tho  tower 
^^and  of  "  tho  Viking  bold  "  is,  as  he  says,  sufficiently  well  established  for 
^^hho  purposes  uf  a  ballad,  "  though  doubtless  many  an  honest  citizen,  who 
^^bas  passed  his  days  within  sight  of  the  round  tower,  will  exclaim  with 
Sancbo,  '  God  bless  me  1  did  I  not  warn  you  to  have  a  care,  for  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  windmill,  and  nobody  could  mistake  it  who  had  not  the 
ko  in  his  head.'  "  Besides  the  mUl,  there  was  found  a  stone  in  the 
Taonton  river  on  which  the  fragment  of  a  Runic  inscription  was  imagined 
have  been  discovered,  concerning  wLich  some  passable  jokes  may  be 
uad  in  the  Biglow  Papers.  The  crow,  whose  adventures  are  recorded  in 
36  later  Saga,  arc  said  to  have  sailed  from  Greenland  to  the  sandy  shores 
•Tionsly  discoTcred,  and  there  to  have  sent  a  8cote\v  maa  mi4  •«t>'BOMcv, 
ssrf. — Ko.  lo-i.  'lit. 
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"  fleeter  than  wild  beaBts,"  to  explore  the  ioland  parts,  who  retwood  is 
three  dajs  with  grapes  and  on  ear  of  wheat.  Then  thej  fuond  an  itlaitd 
covered  with  nesting  eider-ducks,  which  Bomo  will  Lave  to  bfl  A^gy 
Itland  near  Newport.  Here  thej  passed  the  winter,  some  of  tho  crev 
parting  companj  in  disgust  "at  not  having  tasted  a  drop  of  vine,"  ud 
being  eventaallj  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  others  vcfil  oa 
exploring  to  tho  southward  till  thej  arrived  at  tho  river  and  lake  whiek 
the  first  body  of  settlors  had  discovered,  and  hero  thoy  saw  the  >ii>cB 
fields  of  corn,  but  were  driven  away  by  Esquimaux,  who  attacked 
with  a  fleet  of  skia  canoes.  On  their  northward  journey  thej  b>«(  ■ 
Uuiped,  or  One-foot-man,  "of  glittering  appearance,"  who  r'>  vtk- 

land  captain  and  ran  away  across  the   sea.     Avoiding  the  u  >b« 

One-foot-men,  they  proceeded  north  ;  but  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  legend 
we  find  them  passing  a  third  winter  upon  the  Island  of  E^gs,  whara 
Snorro  Thor&nusou  was  born,  who  has  been  claimed  as  an  anoeotor  Ky  the 
sculptor  Thorwaldaeu,  Frofessor  Finn  Magnusfieu,  and  other  ' 
persons.  To  make  tho  storj'  short,  tho  wanderers  sailed  honiL  :. ... 
land  the  Fair  with  some  Esquimaux  children  whom  they  had  captnrvd. 
From  these  children  they  learned  of  the  Esquimaux  kings  AvahiatuoB  | 
Yaldidida,  and  of  tribes  who  lived  in  holes  nuderground,  liko  Uie 
rossian  families  whom  Mr.  Whymper  some  time  since  described ;  niiii  At 
same  children  are  the  authority  for  the  processions  of  chamiUog  priwU  n 
the  Groat  Ireland,  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  Humboldt  WikS  iaeliiud  to 
believe. 

However  absurd  it  may  seem  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  etory,  thtn 
is  not  a  rock  or  a  bay  mentioned  in  it  which  has  not  been  identified  bjr 
learned  enthnsiasle,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  even  the  most  trivial 
names  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Saga  are  found  to  have  remained  in  dm 
unaltered  to  the  present  day.  Here  (we  are  gravoly  told)  is  Egg  Ldaad; 
here  is  'Whale  Itock ;  and  near  it  is  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  the  origiiuJ 
grapes  were  found.  On  tho  authority  of  these  stories,  which,  ss  wa  havf 
eooD,  have  iu  all  probability  a  small  fouudntion  of  fact,  «n  attempt  kaa 
several  times  been  made  to  deprive  Columbus  of  th«  hooonr  of  Ue 
discoveries.  His  journal  mentions  a  ^isit  which  he  made  ia  1477  **tt 
Thule  or  Friesland,  a  country  with  which  tho  Bi  i^tol  merehauls  had  • 
thriving  trade."  This  entry  probably  refers  to  tho  Faroe  Islaods,  wbare 
the  tide  in  ouo  or  two  places  roaches  a  surpiisiog  height,  which  is  noticed 
by  Columbus  in  his  account  of  this  "  Friesland,"  which  is  a  Bamo  that 
was  given  to  these  islands  by  several  early  writers.  Bat  it  has  beta 
insisted  that  the  Thulo  of  C"  -o,  it  is  said 

thai  he  may  have  been  entc't,  ^  ,  tbciugbt  to 

have  had  in  his  possession  tho  ancient  manuscripts  of  which  we.  hare 
given  some  account.  The  inference  is,  of  course,  that  he  Ju&med  Ibe 
existence  of  Amoricn  from  the  bixhup,  and  nrifTilly  concealeil  (lio  fact. 
Bat  er«o  if  ho  did  visit  Iceland,  we  shoi:  :1icr  thut  '  ij 

nt  that  time  had  almost  forgottea  the  exi  n  -f  'h  !< 
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Greenland,  and  that  it  vas  not  until  long  after  the  death  of  Colnmbos  that 
any  importance  was  attached  to  these  dim  traditions.  Besides,  CSolombos 
vas  looking  for  a  western  route  to  India,  and  was  not  likely  to  search  for 
the  grapes  and  wheat,  the  white  fiirs  and  Esqnimanx  tribes,  of  Yineland 
the  Fair. 

There  are  other  legends  relating  to  early  discoveries  of  America  which 
it  is  not  now  worth  while  to  detail.  The  travels  of  Nicolo  Zeno  the 
Venetian,  in  which  the  marvels  of  Cnba  and  Mexico  are  mixed  tip  with 
descriptions  of  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  (and  apparently  of 
Scotland),  wonld  be  curious  if  they  had  not  been  published  half  a  century 
after  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  The  American  portions  of  Zeno's  voyage 
aro  probabfy  nothing  more  than  a  clumsy  interpolation  into  a  genuine 
narrative  of  an  Italian  merchant's  travels. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  amusement  with  one  class  of  antiquarians  to 
speculate  upon  finding  the  descendants  of  the  Norsemen  or  other  ancient 
settleiB  upon  the  American  seaboard.  Charlevoix  and  other  more  recent 
travellers  have  described  a  fair- skinned  tribe  of  Indians  in  Labrador  whom 
the  other  Indians  called  "  Manooli  Conde,"  or  white  men.  These  men 
have  been  held  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Icelandic  colonists,  "  who,  for 
want  of  ships,  or  perhaps  of  their  own  choice,  have  forgotten  their  native 
land."  Other  learned  writers  will  have  these  Indians  to  be  Welsh,  or 
Faroese,  or  Irishmen,  according  to  the  faith  which  each  is  disposed  to  give 
to  one  or  other  of  the  legends  of  Old  America. 
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The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  coala  has  attracted  a  degree  of  atietitioo 
to  this  useful  mineral  which  it  had  not  received  so  long  as  the  scienUfie 
interest  of  the  subject  was  alouo  in  question.  Geologists  might  discoss 
the  riral  theories  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  origin  of 
coal ;  or  they  might  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  probable  distribution  of 
the  mineral,  cither  as  respects  the  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  occnpicd 
by  coal  strata,  or  the  geological  depths  at  which  it  may  be  found ;  or, 
lastly,  statisticians  might  inquire  into  the  probable  duration  of  the  snpply 
of  coal  in  particular  regions ;  but  the  general  public  hos,  hitherto,  paid  no 
very  close  attention  to  these  researches.  Now,  however,  it  is  different; 
more  particularly  as  respects  the  last  of  these  questions.  It  has  become  t 
matter  of  serious  import  lo  many,  to  learn  whether  we  may  indeed  look 
confidently  for  abundant  supplies  of  coal  during  many  future  years,  or 
whether  those  have  been  in  the  right  who  have  told  us  that  before  the 
close  of  the  present  century  this  country  must  feel  the  effects  of  the  orer- 
rapid  working  of  our  chief  coal-fields. 

Wc  propose  briefly  to  sketch  what  is  known  abont  the  origin  of  coal, 
and  then  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  this  mineral,  with  special 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  our  own  country. 

A  mistaken  impression  is  somewhat  widely  prevalent  that,  in  the  coal- 
fields, we  have  the  remains  of  ancient  forests, — in  other  words,  it  b 
supposed  that  wherever  there  was  a  forest  in  primeval  times,  there  now 
exists  a  coal-field  of  greater  or  less  extent.  In  connection  with  this  view, 
nlso,  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  the  forests  now  in  existence  wiD,  in 
the  process  of  time,  and  after  dne  geological  changes,  become  the  ootl- 
beds  of  future  ages. 

But  although,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  coal-fields  are  tuidotibladljr 
dne  to  the  vegetation  of  former  eras,  it  is  far  from  being  the  caae  that  th« 
primeval  forests  became  converted  in  a  general  way  into  coal.  Conditioiu 
of  a  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  exceptional,  character  were  requiiut«  far 
the  formation  of  coal-fields.  If  we  consider  the  evidence  given  by  Ilia 
coal-fields  themselves,  we  shall  see  what  these  conditions  were. 

The  beds  or  seams  of  coal  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  thicIoMM  ot 
the  great  geological  group  of  strata  to  which  they  for  iha  OMMt  put 
appertain.  This  group  is  called  the  carhoniftmiu,  and  not  aaeonuaoalT 
"The  Coal;"  but  even  where  coal  is  most  abaudont,  it  fi>nDa  oalr  ■ 
mbute  part  of  the  whole  mass.  Thus  it  has  been  estimated.  Sir  d'^Hs 
Lyell  t<-ll8  US,  that  in  South  Wales  the  thickness  of  the  carbo 
»tmla  amounts  in  all  to  between  11,000  and  1*2,000  feet  (or 
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Iwo  mileg)  ;•  "  but  the  Tarious  coal-Beams  do  not,"  ftccording  to  Professor 

fhillipa,  "exceed  iu  the  aggregate  120  feet,"  or  less  than  one-hundredth 

part  of  the  whole.     In  North  Lancashire  the  carboniferous  strata  occupy 

depth  of  more   than   three-and-a-half  miles,   with  the   same  relative 

fdisproporlion  between  the  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  and  that  of  tho 

complete  serios  of  strata.     Again,  in  Nova  Scotia  the  coal-bearing  strata 

attain  a  thickness  of  more  than  three  miles. I     Here,  no  fewer  than  eighty 

scams  of  cool  have  been  counted  (seventy-one  having  been  exposed  by  the 

ction  of  the  sea) ;  bnt  these  seams  are  nowhere  more  than  five  feet  in 

'thickness,  and  many  are  but  a  few  inches  thick.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  formation  of  coal  can  have  been  in  progress  but  for  a  short  portion  of 
the  time  during  which  the  great  carboniferoas  series  of  strata  was  in  pro- 
cess of  deposition.  Throughout  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  that  time, 
other  minerals  were  being  deposited. 

It  is  next  to  be  noticed  that  under  each  coal-seam  a  stratum  of  ancient 

IBoil  exists,  in  which  there  are  commonly  fomid  the  roots  of  ancient  trees ; 
irhile  above  the  coal,  there  is  commonly  a  layer  of  shale  or  sandstone,  in 
Ivhich  not  nnfrequoutly  the  trunks  of  those  trees  are  found  either  fallen  or 
Btill  in  their  original  position,  and  only  partly  converted  into  coal.     The 
bark  remains,  but  is  transmuted  into  coal ;  the  hollow  of  the  trunk,  decaying 
long  before  the  trunk  gave  way,  is  represented  by  a  cast  in  sandstone. 
Thos,  if  we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
vhen  sncb  a  seam  of  coal  first  began  to  be  covered  np  by  the  next  higher 
,      deposit,  we  see  that  there  mnst  have  been  trees  standing  erect  above  a 
^Llayer  of  vegetable  matter,  the  roots  of  the  trees  being  imbedded  in  the  soil 
^■irhich  forms  the   deposit  next  below  the  coal.     Tho  vegetable   layers 
^■■nay  probably  have  been  two  or  three  times  as  thick   as  the  resulting 
^■coal-seam,  and  were  reduced  by  pressure  to  their  present  thickness  ;  bnt 
^V  Buch  layers  cannot  at  any  time  have    reached  to  the  branches  of  the 
forest-trees.    Then  the  process  of  deposition  began.     This  can  only  have 
happened  when  some  subsidence  of  the  soil  had  caused  it  to  be  submerged 
to  n  greater  or  less  depth.     We  can  infer  from  the  depth  of  the  strata 
overlying  the  coal-scams  that  this  state  of  submergence  continued  iu  many 
cases  for  a  long  period  of  time  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  formation 
of  the  vegetable  layers  themselves  must  have  been  a  process  occupying  a 
considerable  time,  since  toll  trees  grew  before  the  next  submergence  took 


'  It  i?,  perhaps,  liardly  ncceBsary  to  remark  that  this  depth  has  not  been  meararcd 
anywhere  in  a  Tcrticjil  direction.  The  thickness  of  the  sereral  layers  can  be 
measured  where  they  either  crop  ont,  or  show  at  the  surface,  or  eUc  come  within  the 
jrange  of  mining  oj  erntious  ;  and  thus  the  total  depth  of  the  rertes  can  be  cstimatetl. 

t  The  way  in  wliich  tliia  has  been  made  known  is  wortliy  of  notice.  In  the  Bay 
Bf  Fnndy  the  tides  ran  to  an  enormous  hciglit.  The  tidiil  wove  can  be  seen  when  it 
I  still  tliirty  miles  away,  advancing  with  a  proiligioiis  npiruu",  and  rising  sometimes 
p  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  These  tremendous  waves  have  not  only 
prodaccd  a  continnous  section  ten  miles  long,  through  the  inclined  strata,  but  by  their 
tctioa  lliey  sweep  away  rontinuiiDy  the  whole  face  ol  iVc  cV\W»,ftwWTTO%\v,\a  •■«>.■« 
r.«/»  tcctiont  tfArnflor  imr 
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place.  So  soon  as  submergence  was  complete,  the  ttill  treee 
began  to  decay.  The  stout  trunks  above  the  vegetable  layer 
off  and  swept  away  by  the  sea.  The  forest  itself,  properly  bo  called,  wm 
for  the  most  part  thus  destroyed.  It  was  the  decaying  refuse  of  the  forest, 
intermixed  with  the  lowlier  growths,  which  formed  the  coal-seam  as  it  now 
exists.  Amongst  these  were  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  of  the  vicieot 
forest-trees.  These  became  converted,  like  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  matter, 
into  coal. 

But  it  may  bo  asked  how  those  portions  of  the  trunks  which  still 
remain  above  the  level  of  the  vegetable  layer  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
Are- we  to  suppose  that  they  remained  erect  after  the  sea  had  made  its 
way  into  the  domain  of  the  ancient  forest  ?  Many  geologists  think  so ; 
and  doubUess  the  stumps  of  stout  trees  might  resist  for  a  long  time  the 
action  of  the  sea  waves.  But  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that 
when  the  submergence  first  took  place,  these  stumps  stood  bat  little  above 
the  upper  surface  of  the  vegetable  layer,  or  that  in  many  instances  the 
trees  were  broken  ofi'  even  btlow  that  level.  Then  as  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  layer  gradually  increased  with  the  layer's  increase  of 
thickness,  the  vegetable  matter  was  pressed  down  below  its  former  level, 
and  the  stumps  were  left  standing  above  the  depressed  surface  of  the 
Tegetable  layer.  This  explains  the  conversion  of  the  bnrk  of  these  stomps 
into  coal,  since  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  stomps  simply  left 
imbedded  in  sandstone  would  not  change  into  pure  coal. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  in  whatever  way  it  happened  that 
stomps  of  the  ancient  forest-trees  remained  standing  above  the  level 
the  vegetable  mass  forming  the  coal-seam,  a  strange  result  has  foUoveiL 
The  upper  part  of  the  stem  became  filled,  as  we  have  said,  with  sand- 
stone, forming  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  the  ancient  tree  ;  the  bark  becooA 
cool ;  and  outtiidc  the  bark  is  sandstone  again.  Thus  there  is  a  HIMS  el 
sandstone  separated  from  the  surrounding  sandstone  by  a  tube  of  cooL 
This  mass  is  not  cylindrical,  being  larger  below  than  above ;  so  that  if  m 
any  way  the  mass  ceases  to  bo  supported,  it  fallsi  out  1  '  firoca  a 

gun.  But  in  working  the  coal-seam  the  material  which  L;  , ,  rt«d  th« 
sandstone  mass  is  nocesearily  removed.      Hence  the  miners  look  with 

dread  on  these  coal-pipes,  as  they  are  called,  which  each  year  'ital 

accidents  in  the  Newcastle  and  other  coal-fields.     As  Sir  C:  fll 

well  remarks,  "  it  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  of  these  Itms 
fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  graxitj, 
and  how  the  few  which  ointinucd  to  stand  erect,  obeying,  after  myriads  of 
ages,  the  same  (bree,  are  cast  down  to  in)i'    '  Una." 

We  sec,  then,  tliat  coal-seams  are  tli.  -rlaUe 

layers,  formed  underneath  the  trees  of  the  ancient  forest.     Bu '  to 

be  supposed  that  every  forest  iu  those  old  times  spread  its  bLj.' 
mass  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  until  the  time  ihooJd  oome  n  i 
mass  should  be  covered  over  with  ahole  or  sandstone.     In  otii  M 

seams  should  be  formed,  it  was  nijceaaurv  that  the  fori-iit  rcL'i  I 
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so  ft' 1  -'iv  watered  as  to  form  a  forest  swamp  lUco  th«  cypress-swamps 

of  .'  1.     Yet  again,  it  was  necessary  that  during  the  fresh-water 

innnUulioiiH  which  helped  to  accamnlaie  tha  vegetable  matter  round  tbo 
roots   of  the  ancient  forest-trees,  no  mad  sbotiid  be  carried  into  the 
swamps.     As  Lyell  says,  "  one  generation  after  another  of  tall  trees  grew 
with  their  roole  in  tnnd,  and  their  lenrcs  and  prostrate  trunks  formed 
layers  of  negetnble  matter,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  mud,  since 
tuniod  to  shale.     Yet  the  coal  itself,  or  altered  vegetable  matter,  remained 
all  the  while  uosoiled  by  earthy  particles."     This  is  a  fact  which  seems  at 
ra  first  view  altogether  perplexing ;  but,  as  nearly  always  happens  with  the 
lOrs  perplexing  features  of  any  natural  enigma,  geologists  have  been  led 
ly  tMs  diiEcnlty  to  the  interpretation  of  the  enigma.     It  is  to  this  very 
t  that  we  owe  the  most  trustworthy  information  yet  obtained  respecting 
e  process  by  which  coal-beds  were  originally  formed.     The  solution  of 
the  difficnlty  is  due  to  the  same   eminent  geologist  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  the  statement  of  the  difficulty.     "  The  enigma,"  he  says, 
however  perplexing  at  first  sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved  by  attending 
what  is  now  taking  place  in  deltas.     The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and 
I  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the 
:ta  of  the  Mississippi,  is  such  that  the  fluviatile  waters,  in 
Easing  through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entirely 
cfore  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  matter  may  accumulate  for 
enturics,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be  favourable.    There  is  no  possibility 
f  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy  matter  in  such  cases.     Thus,  in  the 
rge  Bnbmorgcd  tract  called  tho   '  Sunk  Country,'  near  New  Madrid, 
rming  port  of  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  erect 
have  been  standing  ever  since  the  year   1811-1812,  killed  by  the 
earthquake  of  that  date ;   lacastrine  and  swamp-plauts  have  been 
growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers  have  annually  inundated 
the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  unable   to  carry  in   any  sediment 
ithin  tho  outer  bnundaries  of  the  morass,  so  dense  is  tho  marginal  belt 
of  reeds   and   brushwood.     It  may  be  affirmed  that  generally   in   the 
cypress-swamps'    of  tho   Mississippi    no    sediment    mingles   with   the 
,etablc   matter  accumulated  there  from  tho  decay  of  trees  and  semi- 
aqnatic  plants.     As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  when- 
ever any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana   is  dried  up,  during  an  unusually 
i  seuon,  and  the  wood  set  on  fii-e,  pits  are  burned  into  the  ground 
any  feet  de^p,  or  n«  far  down  as  the  fire  can  descend  without  meeting 
ilh  water ;    and  it  is  then  found  that  scarcely  any  residuum  or  earthy 
ia  loft.     At  the  bottom  of  all  these  '  cypress  swamps'  a  bed  of  clay 
d,  with  Toota  of  tho  tall  cypress,  just  as  the  ander-ulajs  of  tho  coal 
are  filled  with  $tiijmaria" — the  roots  of  the  ancient  forest-trees  eaUed 
iUaria,* 


^«  cy 

B«g( 

^aau 


It  1»  not  quite  certain  to  what  type  of  vegetation  thtiB  tr«ea  belonged.    Th«t 
wtr«  lonanl/  iuppot*i  to  be  (ree-fcmi,  but  tome  ax*  foan&  to'\ia'»%'V«&VjmiKt«i^*. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  circumstances  here  considered  dispose  of  the 
theory — once  a  favoariic  one  with  many  geologists — that  the  coal-scasM 
were  formed  of  vegetable  matter  (the  mbbish  of  decayed  forests)  which 
had  been  carried  by  rivers  into  estuaries  and  there  formed  iato  vMt 
natural  rafts.  It  was  supposed  that  such  rnf)«,  sinking  to  the  bottom, 
became  after  a  while  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  or  mad.  The  uptight- 
ness  of  the  tree-stumps,  however,  as  compared  with  the  position  of  th« 
coal-beds — that  is  to  say,  their  position  square  to  these  beia — should  of 
itself  have  disposed  of  the  theory  referred  to. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  understanding  undtf 
what  cu-cumstances  the  alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  the  level  of  thcM 
delta-swamps,  or  morasses,  took  place  during  the  enormously  long  penod 
of  time  which  must  have  been  occupied  in  the  formation  of  (ho 
carboniferous  groups  with  a  thickness  amounting  in  some  places  to  nearly 
four  miles.  We  see,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal- 
fields, there  must  have  been  eighty-one  distinct  submergences.  Now  thor« 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  same  port  of  the 
earth  should  have  been  above  and  beneath  the  sea-level  through  manv 
successive  alternations.  Geology  has  long  taught  that  in  nearly  otctt 
part  of  the  earth  this  must  have  happeued.  But  that  throughout  so  maz^ 
as  eighty-one  such  changes  those  conditions  should  have  been  repemttd, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  coal-beds,  is  indeed  a  most 
remarkable  circumstance.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  indications  of 
a  surprising  degree  of  subterranean  activity — for  whether  the  land  sank 
the  sea  rose,  there  must  have  been  n  great  oscillation  of  the  earth's 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  the  great  svsamps  must  havo  retained 
their  horizontal  position  unaltered  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  growth 
of  a  forest  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  years,  nor  could  the  accnmnlatio&a  ol 
vegetable  matter  have  beeu  formed  quickly.  As  Lyell  says,  we  h«»i 
"evidence  of  the  former  ciistence  at  more  than  eighty  diOiereut  levels'' 
— overlying  levels,  be  it  noticed — "  of  foresta  of  trees,  some  of  them  of 
vast  extent,  and  which  lasted  for  ngcs,  giving  rise  to  n  grt  "ilation 

of  vegetable  matter."     Under  what  condition  must  the  o;i  "--t  bart 

been  when  such  processes  were   possible?     To  this  question,  u   yet, 
geology  has  given  no  satisfactory  answer.     There  are  considerations,  how* 


Icarea,   unlike  tlioso  of    ferns.      The    render   will    prohn)  I 
■lv8('riliiii(;  llir  iniiillaria,  the  iinthor  of  Vtstiyf  of  Crtalion 
a  iliolinct  jilivut.     "  Among  the  mottt  reniDrknbIc  uf  the  loAcliiig  i'. 
willi(mt  rcprc  Kin  tilt  ivc«  on  the  prefcnt  jurfocc,  arc  the  ligillaiia,  < 


UV  very  nhiiinlnnt,  -' 
witii  Mpnrale  leave- 
A  plant  iipparentlT  < 
flMhy  Htcm,  with  a  ' 
ihirtT  feet  lonp;."     '; 
mistake  In  «  r«rv  inn 
tise  froni  its  roots. 
dM  ttT«-itamp*. 


'  "t  the  interior  has  been  soft,  iinil  llic  . 
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bver,  which  seem  at  least  snggesUvc  of  a  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
liere  presented. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,   Although 

egetation  was  certainly  not  limited  to  the  carboniferous  period,  yet  it 

in  that  period  that  all  the  chief  coal-fields  were  formed.     There  are 

'^•xceptions,  no  doubt,  to  this  rule.     In  the  times  which  preceded  the 

jiarboniferons  period,  some  coal-seams  were  formed,  and  some  well-known 

Dal-fields  belong  to  later  geological  periods.     There  are  beds  of  true 

Dal  belonging  to  the  tertiary  period  (the  latest  of  the  main  geological 

Briods),  and  passing  from  the  oldest  tertiary  period  to  our  own  time,  we 

ad  instances  of  the  deposition  of  enormous  quantities  of  li'iiiite  and  broun 

oal,  as  well  as  of  the  formation  of  peat,  which  must  be  regarded  as  only 

eeding  submersion  and  consequent  pressure  to  become,  in  the  lapse  of 

ime,  either  true  coal  or  very  near  akin  to  it.  *     Yet,  it  remains  true  that 

be  carboniferous   group   is   the  coal  group  par  excellence ;    and  when 

to  this  consideration  is  added   the   enormous   thickness   of  the   series 

of  strata  included  in  this  group,  we  seem  justified  in  concluding  that 

this  long  period  was  characterized  by  some  remarkable  and  distinctive 

peculiarity. 

Now,  whether  we  consider  the  lower  portion  of  the  carboniferous 

series,  remarkable  for  the  masses  of  limestone  derived  chiefly  from  animal 

abstonccs,  or  the  upper,  where  the  coal-eenms  or  vegetable  layers  abound, 

re  find  evidences  of  the  presence  of  enormous  quantities  of  carbon.     In 

the  upper  part,  the  mere  existence  of  a  most  abundant  vegetation  implies 

^_the  presence  of  vast  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air.     It  seems 

^Htot  unlikely  that  this  gas  escaped  from  subterranean  regions  through  the 

^Bntlets  formed  by  volcanoes  ;  and  the  idea  is  suggested  that  the  carboni- 

^Bsrons  period  was  one  of  great  volcanic  energy.     In  the  older  periods, 

there  was  probably  a  greater  degree  of  subterranean  actitity,  and  from 

the  carboniferous  period  onwards,  even  until  our  own,  movements  of  the 

earth's   crust  have  been  probably   more  irregular  and  violent.     But  it 

would  seem  likely  that,  in  the  carboniferous  period,  an  intermediate  state 

of  things  prevailed,  when,  owing  to  the  greater  heat  of  the  earth's  crust, 

and,  consequently,  the  greater  relative  thickness  of  the  plastic  subter- 

^^^^Ha  portions  of  the   crust,  the  movements  were  more   steady  and 

^^^Hbd  wider  regions  than  at  present,  while  the  relief  given  by  volcanic 

^Braters,  instead  of  being  intermittent  as  at  present,  was  alTordcd  nniforuly 

^Tttd  on  a  grander  scale. 

If  this  were,  indeed,  the  case,  then,  towards  the  close  of  the  carboni- 
ferouB  period,  great  disturbances  of  the  earth's  crust  might  be  expected 

*  **  Near  the  surface,"  savs  Professor  Anstcd, "  thU  sobslance  (pent)  U  light- 

lonr«<t  and  ipongr,  and  the  vegetable  matter  U  little  altered  ;    deeper,  it  is  brown, 

nte,  aod  decomposed  ;  at  the  botlom,  it  is  black,  and  nearly  as  dciiK  a>  coaL"    Ai 

J,  bowercr,  peat  contains  muck  bbIi.    The  same  is  true  of  ligniic  ond  brown 

Moreover.  bro\m  coal  is  injured  bj  exposure  to  tbe  weather,  which  is  not  tUa 

'nitJi  tni»  conl.     higoitc  split*  in  the  nir  -,  btown  coM  i«\\*  Vl■vaw<^<:x. 
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to  have  taken  place,  since  that  would  be  the  time  'when  the  chief  rolcimic 
vents  ceased  to  relieve  the  pent-np  enbterranean  forces.  This  accords 
well  with  the  condition  of  the  geological  record.  "  The  termination  of 
the  carboniferous  formation,"  says  the  nnlhor  of  the  Vatige$  of  Crralim, 
"  is  marked  by  symptoms  of  volcanic  violence  "  (by  which  he  evideoUy 
means  simply  subterranean  violence),  "  which  some  geologists  hsTO  con- 
sidered to  denote  the  close  of  one  system  of  things  and  the  beginniDg  of 
another.  Coal-bods  generally  lie  in  basins,  as  if  following  the  cnnre  of 
tho  bottom  of  the  seas  ;  but  there  is  no  such  basin  which  is  not  broken 
up  into  pieces,  some  of  which  have  been  tossed  up  on  edge,  others  allowed 
to  sink,  causing  tho  ends  of  strata  to  be,  in  some  instances,  many  yordf, 
and,  in  a  few,  several  hundred  feet,  removed  from  the  corresponding  endt 
of  neighbouring  fragments.  These  are  held  to  be  results  of  voleanie 
movements  below,  the  operation  of  which  is  farther  seen  in  numeroos 
upbursts  and  intrusions  of  fire-bom  rock  (trap).  That  these  distnrhancei 
took  place  about  the  close  of  tho  formation,  and  not  later,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  of  the  next  higher  group  of  strata  being  comparatively  nodistnrbed. 
Other  symptoms  of  this  time  of  violence  are  seen  in  the  beds  of  con- 
glomerate which  occur  among  the  first  strata  above  the  coal.  These,  u 
usual,  consist  of  fragments  of  the  elder  rocks,  more  or  less  worn  from 
being  tumbled  about  in  agitated  water,  and  laid  down  in  a  mod  paste, 
afterwards  hardened.  •  It  is  to  he  admitted  for  strict  truth "  (rather  a 
desirable  object,  by  the  way,  in  all  such  inquiries)  "  that,  in  some  put( 
of  Europe,  the  carboniferous  formation  is  followed  by  superior  depotata, 
without  the  appearance  of  such  disturbances  between  their  respeeltTe 
periods  ;  but,  apparently,  this  case  is  exceptive.  That  disturbance  was 
general  is  supported  by  tbe  further  and  important  fact  of  the  destruction 
of  many  forms  of  organic  being  pTO^'iousIy  flouiishiug,  particolarljr  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom." 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  coal-seams  ore  striking 
deficient  in  the  fossil  remains  of  animals.     It  is  d:  nk,  laya  % 

Charles  Lyell,  whether  there  wore  not  oir-brealliin;;  nta  of  tboM 

forest  regions  where  the  accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  prodne«d  iha 
coal-beds  ;  but,  if  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  were  a  main 
condition  of  the  great  vegetable  wealth  of  the  carbi>nifcroua  pnriod,  th« 
probability  would  seem  to  be  that  air-breathing  creatures  woni  J  b«  f»ir, 
and  those  few  of  tho  lower  orders  of  animal  life.  Certain  it  is  that  tka 
poverty  of  the  coal-seams  in  remains  of  animals  has  long  boon  conune&ted 
upon  by  geologists.    We  find  footprints  of  a  monstrons  newt,  or  rather  ct 


*  "  Volcanic  Jisturliancct,"  adds  our  anlhor  in  n  note,  "  br«itk  np  ti  -  bt 

pieces  »re   worn  in  tcnmi,  an'  •■  •''--■•     •'  -—  > — .-  ■    -i     -•  ,)| 

pnrpli\iy,  there  are  »otjic  turli  i  ir 

ton*  in  wtighl,"     tl  i«  cvidtiit  n.'  r4 

{Mknage  as  to  tbc  older  rocks,  tbot  ih'  wt^ 

not  volcanic  nc;                   '  r   «\iiiaiii«  •■•uon  <i.ci  tjot  Lrrian  op  ibt 

<ildrr  nickt :  t  i  '. 
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1  animal  resembliDg  tho  tadpole  of  the  newt.  •    These  creatures yrpte  truly 

FtLmpbibioas,  however,  shnring  the  dominion  of  the  water  with  the  ganoid 

I  fishes,  an  assoeiation  which  "  remiuds  us."  says  Lyell,  "  that  the  living" 

creatures  of  tho  same  order  "  in  America  frequent  the  same  rivers  as  the 

f  ihe  bony  pikes."     They  were  undoubtedly  powerful  swimmers, 

:  Huxley  considers  ;  and,  indeed,  the  main  evidence  we  have  of 

beir  having  been  air-breathers  is  the  circumstance  that  thry  left  footprinln 

the  Sand.     If  they  had  been  walking  under  water,  their  weight  would 

iare  been  so  much  reduced  that  they  would  have  left  no  impressions,  or 

inly  faint  ones,  whereas  these  are  deep  and  distinct.     They  ai-e  not 

ke  the  impressions  which  would  be  left  by  a  small  and  rather  plump 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  creature  ever   made  its  way 

ato  the  ancient  forests,  or  could  be  in  uny  proper  sense  regarded  as  their 

ababitaut.  f 

We  have  mentioned  impressions  left  in  sand  belonging  to  the  carboni- 

erous  jieriod,  and  the  ingenious  way  in  which  geologists  have  explained 

features  of  these  impressions.     There  is,  however,  a  record  on  the 

tandfltone    of  this  period,   which  is,    perhaps,    even  more    significant. 

upressions  of  raindrops  have  been  detected  in  carboniferous  sandstone 

Dr.  Daweon,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and,  more  recently,  by  Mr.  Brown,  in 

Australia  ;  and  these  rain-marks  are,  on  the  average,  about  as  large  as 

Bose  which  are  produced  by  the  rain  of  our  own  period.     As  Lyell  well 

remarks,  "the  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  coa], period  had  been 

previously  inferred  from  the  number  of  its  ferns,  and  the  continuity  6T  its 

forests  for  hundreds  of  miles  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  at  length 

tobtiiiued  such  positive   proofs  of  showers  of  rain,  the   drops  of  which 

t«:sembled  in  their  avcmgo  size  those  which  now  fall  from  tho  clouds. 

From  such  data,  we  may  presume  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  carboniferous 

I     ■    '      ^responded  in   density  with  thi^t  now  investing  the  globe,  and 

I  I  cnt  ctirrents  of  air  varied  then  aa  now  in  temperature,  so  as.  to 

jive  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour." 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  earth's  surface 


*  The  reader  will  1>e  rtmiailrd  of  the  tuggestive  remarlui  bj  tlic'nnthor  o{  iho 

I  VtAtigei  qf  Crtation,  on  nimiliir  tracks  left  by  tho  labyrialhi>doHl  of  Owen.    "That 

|lnM>»ir«  bRtrni-hian  which  Ir-nvcs  its  hand-like  footsteps  in  ibo  new  icd  snndstODC,  and 

then  Is  «cn  no  more.     Not  for  rinthing  ia  it  th.it  we  start  at  Ihe  pietnrc  of  thnt  stranpe 

imprFsion — client  of  nnticipated  hmnnnitr — for  apparently  it  tfnlly  is  so."      It  need 

\UuiV  '.'t  this,  id  not  the  view  at  prrsi  uiicd  bj  natitralifit!!. 

1  :;incc  tlint  in  our  books  on  ^  ciXMitiirc  ii  i-alleil 

r  writers  have,  been  led  U>  umcU  tlii.t  a  monstrous  froj: 

<   whence  the  vegetation  nf  ijio  eonl-wams  wa»  dorivcd. 

[liui   llin    oiiliv    ol     Liilrutliians    includes   other    nrimih   than    the   frog    and    toad. 

fyVecrdin?  tn  t1i«  views  nf  prewnt  adopted   of  the  batrarhian  of  the  rarhonifrroai 

■  .i    but  Inter  species  enllej    bv  Professor  Owm  lh« 
Uirlhir  removed  even  than  the  ncirt  from  the  common 
IfO|{.     It   ;  vd  iu  jtnicture  ciealnres  still   cxisliicif  (but  on  a  much 

iBw  »ci  I't'or  litDbi  like  the  newt,  Vl■al\m^«  ^SWiM-wfeWtaVak^. 
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ocenpied  hj  those  particular  strata  which  belong  to  the  cool  period,  we 
find  evidence  of  the  eiistenco  of  enormous  quantities  of  available  coaL 
Professor  Ansted  mentions  that  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  sqnare  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface  "  are  covered  with  sandstones  and  shales  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  among  which  coal  is  buried ;  and  this  coal  is  for 
the  most  part  accessible."  Now  there  are  upwards  of  three  million 
square  yards  of  surface  in  a  square  mile,  and,  assuming  an  average  total 
thickness  of  ten  yards  for  all  the  distinct  seams  of  each  coal-field,  wo  find 
for  the  total  number  of  cubic  yards  of  available  coal  the  enormoas  figure 
7,500,000,000,000.  As  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  nearly  a  ton,  we 
may  say  that  there  are  in  round  numbers  seven  billions  of  tons  of  ooal 
available  for  the  use  of  the  human  race.  If  we  took  the  average  nonibei 
of  human  beings  Uving  at  each  moment  during  the  next  8,500  years  to  b* 
2,000  milUons,  and  the  annual  consumption  for  all  purposes  to  be  at  the 
average  rate  of  one  ton  per  human  being,  the  supply  would  last  for  that 
enormous  period. 

But  let  us  consider  what  portion  of  this  vast  supply  falls  tn  the  share 
of  this  country — not  including,  of  course,  those  coal-fields  which  lie  in 
countries  forming  British  territory,  but  not  forming  part  of  the  Britiab 
Isles  ;  and  let  us  compare  our  store  of  coals  with  oar  present  rate  of 
consumption  and  with  the  probable  rate  of  consumption  daring  coming 
years. 

Some  difficulty  arises  in  the  outset  in  determining  what  portion  of  &» 
coal-fields  actually  existing  in  the  British  Isles  may  bo  regarded  u 
available.  We  might,  indeed,  render  the  question  more  complicated  by 
setting  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  inquiry  the  determination  of  the  actual 
expense  per  ton  for  mining,  carriage,  and  so  on,  according  as  difEsrcnt 
parts  of  the  coal-fields  were  being  worked.  Bat,  for  obvious  reasons,  this 
would  not  be  the  place  for  de&ling  with  the  subject  in  so  general  or  (o 
complete  a  manner.  The  sole  point  we  shall  here  touch  on,  as  bearing 
on  the  availabiUty  of  tlie  various  coal-stores,  is  the  probable  depth  to 
which  coal-mining  operations  can  be  pushed. 

It  was  hold  by  many,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  coal-mines  might  b* 
worked  to  a  depth  far  exceeding  the  greatest  which  had  then  been  rcfltehcd. 
"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  deep  mining,"  wrote  Mr.  Leonard  Lenona, 
Surveyor  of  Mines,  "  are  mere  questions  of  cost.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  assumption  of  4,000  feet  as  the  greatest  depth  to  which 
coal  can  be  worked  nn  occount  of  the  increase  of  temperature,  is  purely 
voluntary.  The  increase  has  been  calculated  at  a  rate  for  which  there  is  do 
authority ;  and  while  wo  arc  sayiog  our  coal-beds  eimnot  be  worked  below 
4,000  feet,  a  coIUety  in  Belgium  has  nearly  approached  that  depth,  and 
ao  inconvenience  ia  experienced  by  tho  miners."  But,  nnfortanatefyi 
tkJB  flangnine  view  has  not  boon  sapported  by  Nflent  tcm  It  «il) 

bo  Imowo  to  our  readent  that  in  1B6K  conmossionan  wt  t«d  fur 

diaeusBlng  the  whole  subject  of  our  coal  supply.     Among  their  rani'' 
sorend  of  the  mort  eminent  geologists,  as  well  as  loiuo  uf  tbo 
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andiorities  on  tho   practical  questions    isvolved  in   the   mbjeot,      Tlie 

qnestion  of  tho  posBiblo  depth  to  which  our  mines  oonld  be  worked,  was 

Bcessarily  one  to  which  tho  commissioners  were  bound  to  give  very  close 

ention ;    and  we  may  fairly  accept  the  result  of  tlieir  inquiries  as 

ppresenting  the  most  trustworthy  conclusion  which  has  yet  been  reached 

this  particular  point.     Now  they  stated  that,  according  to  the  ordinary 

Bethod  of  working,  the  depth  at  which  tho  temperature  of  the  mine 

ould  roach  blood  heat  (or  ninety-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit)  is  about  8,000 

bet.    They  expressed  a  belief  that  by  the  "  long  wall  "  system  of  working, 

depth  of  8,420  feet  might  be  reached  before  this  temperature  was 

Attained  ;  but  whether  this  will  prove  to  be  the  case  or  not  remains  to  be 

ecn.     Now  although  tho  human  frame  can  bear  for  a  while  a  greater  heat 

an  100  or  even  200  degrees  Fahrenheit,*  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 

rry  on   such    labours   as   are  required   in   coal-mining,   at   u   higher 

aperatoro   than   lilood  heat,  without  great  snfiering  and  the  loss   of 

pany  lives. 

Accordingly,  although  before  the  commissioners  began  their  labours 
be  total  quantity  of  available  coal  in  Great  Britain  was  reckoned  at 
200,000  millions  of  tons,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  so  far  as  known 
coal-fields  are  concerned,  the  quantity  probably  available  must  be  reckoned 
at  something  less  than  ICO.OOO  millions  of  tons.  The  commissioners  them- 
selves found  that  in  1871  we  had  "  an  aggregate  of  146,480  millions  of 
tons,  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  available  for  nse." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  quantity  is  about  a  forty-eighth  part  of 
the  quantity  probably  available  throughout  the  whole  world ;  so  that 
Great  Britain  possesses  for  her  area  a  singukrly  large  supply  of  the 
mineral. 

Yet  the  comnimption  of  coals  in  this  country  is  so  enormous  that, 
though  we  are  thus  exceptionally  well  supplied,  statisticians  have  already 
begun  to  look  with  anxiety  upon  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  our  stores. 

The  questions  at  issue  are  exceedingly  simple.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
nr  total  available  supply  amounts  to  150,000  millions  of  tons.  Then  at  our 
resent  rate  of  consumption,  amounting  nearly  to  120,000,000  tons  per 
aum,  this  supply  would  last  the  nation  l,2u0  years.  But  large  as  our 
Duenmption  is,  it  is  not  the  actual  rate  which  is  alarming,  but  the  annual 
acreaso  of  rate.  Year  by  year  our  consumption  is  increasing.  Ten 
ears  ago  it  was  under  84,000,000  tons,  so  that  the  average  rate  of 
Dcroaao  during  the  ten  years  has  been  more  than  8,500,000  tons.  Taking 
at  only  8,000,000,  the  supply  would  not  last  280  years.  This  is  easily 
kown.  For  the  increase  at  the  supposed  rate  would,  in  280  years,  be 
no  less  than  840,000,000  tons,  making  a  total  annual  consumption  of 


Bren-ttermrntions  tlint  Chantroj'a  workmen  jue<l  to  enter  the  furnace  which  the 
Jptor  emplored  in  ilrj-in;;  his  niooldc,  when  the  trmpcrnturc  wns  as  high  as  340°, 
■'Wklking  01  cr  the  floor  with  wooden  clogs,  which  nre,  of  conree,  charred  on  the 
face"     Chimirt-T  hini>«l(  and    fire   or    wx    frieud»  vtaycd  to\  two  vowwiXMk  wk 
he  Aim»cc,  brin^in^  out  h  tiicntioinctcr  which  »tood  kt  S^l". 
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960,000,000.  The  mean  between  this  and  the  present  rate  amoirats  to 
640,000,000 ;  and  it  will  be  fonnd  that  280  times  540  is  greater  than 
150.000. 

But  startling  as  is  the  theory  that  onr  coal  supplj  will  be  eompIeteW 
exliAUBted  in  less  than  280  years — a  period  corresponding  to  that  between 
the  commencements  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  onr  present  Qaeen — 
there  ore  those  who  entertain  an  even  more  diaheartening  view.  According 
to  them  it  is  not  even  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  annnal  consntnpL'on 
which  forms  the  most  threatening  features  of  the  case,  bat  the  rate  at 
which  this  rate  of  increase  is  itself  increasing. 

Thus  Mr.  Hull,  dealing  with  the  coal  supply  as  we  have  just  donu, 
took  1,500,000  tons  for  the  average  annual  increase  (admittedly,  however, 
a  low  estimate).  We  have  seen  that  the  present  average  annnid  increase 
cannot  be  set  at  less  than  8,500,000.  How  if  twenty  years  hence  the 
average  annnal  increase  should  have  risen  to  6,000,000  ?  half  a  centniy 
hence  to  10,000,000  7  and  so  on.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  if  changes  snch 
as  these  take  place  in  the  rate  of  increase,  wo  have  greatly  over-estimated 
in  the  above  calculations  the  probable  duration  of  our  coal  supply. 

Mr.  Stanley  Jevons,  in  discuRsing  the  subject  nine  years  ago,  tool  tba 
increaBe  of  increase  into  account  with  very  startling  results.  Ue  said : 
"We,  of  course,  regard  not  the  average  annual  arithrr'   '  ^  of 

coal  consumption,  but  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of  j-  i  ia 

fonnd  by  computation  to  be  8-26."  Now  to  illnstrate  the  diifcrence 
between  this  method  and  the  other,  we  shall  not  take  the  actual  fignre*. 
which  are  inconvenient  for  ready  computation.  Instead  of  doing  so  wb 
shaU  compare  two  simple  progressions.  One  is  the  series  10(1,  110,  120, 
180,  140,  150,  and  so  on,  increasing  by  ten  at  each  step ;  the  other  is  a 
progression  increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  runs  than, — 100, 
110,  121,  188  (not  counting  fractions),  146,  ICl,  and  so  on.  It  will  b« 
observed  that  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  two  soiios  diflfer  more  aa4 
more  from  each  other  as  we  proceed  :  the  difference  is  but  one  at  the  tluni 
term  and  amounts  to  eleven  at  the  sixth.  It  would  be  found  to  increase 
marvellously  yfiOx  a  few  more  stops.  Now  the  difference  betvrMfi 
Mr.  Stanley  Jevons's  method  and  l\fr.  Hull's  is  procisely  •«  ;  onlr 

that  whereas  the  rate  per  cent,  just  considered  is  Im,  <  >  oclta! 

case  abont  three  and  a  quarter. 

The  fact  really  is,  that  the  rate  nf  jn.  uj 

one  case,  to  that  of  a  capital  of  120,000.1  ,.«r 

by  simple  interest  at  tho  rato  of  8J  per  cent.,  whije,  in  Mr.  Jirvons's 
method  of  calculation,  the  bcrease  is  as  that  of  a  capital  of  V'*  '""'''''  "00 
sterling,  increased  by  compound  interest  at  the  rut«  of  9}  i  ^^t 

■Anwtn-     To  giro  an  idi<a  of  the  n-  >i>- 

nmpGon  at  some  distout  epoch,   I'  ::,. 

according  U>  tho /ormer  method  of  viewing  1 1 
^4b^j)Mr" '''   '     ""'"  TiiUions  of  tons;  accor.uLij  ly  ui.-  wu 
..m  than  1 ,4 16  miUiun*  I 
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StarUiog  as  this  result  may  seem,  the  commissioners  fotuid  that,  in 
lie  last  veor  of  the  fivo  dnring  which  their  lahonrs  continned,  the  con- 
imption  corresponded  mach  more  closely  with  the  anticipations  of 
Jevons  than  with  the  theory  of  an  arithmetical  rate  of  increase, 
id  they  remarked  thereon  that,  though  "  every  hypothesis  must  he 
pecalatire.  it  is  certain  that,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
konsamplion  of  coal  be  indefinitely  continued,  even  in  an  approximate 
legree,  the  progress  towards  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  will  he  reiy 
ipid." 

Hub  will  readily  be  believed  when  we  mention  that,  according  to 
r.  Jerons's  method  of  calculation,  adopting  8-26  as  the  rate  per  cent. 
[>f  increase,  150,000  millions  of  tons  as  the  total  available  supply  of  coal, 
tid  120,000,000  as  the  present  annual  consumption,  our  coals  would  not 
ist  ns  quite  127  years  I 

"We  venture,  however,  to  indicate  reasons  for  believing  that  the  rate 
if  increase  here  contemplated  cannot  possibly  continue  during  many 
pears,  and  that  even  the  assumption  of  an  arithmetical  rate  of  increase  at 
tie  present  mean  rate  over-estimates  the  annual  consumption  for  any  time 
removed  from  the  present. 

In  all  such  progressions,  statistics  indicate  a  wavelike  alteration.    Just 

in  the  shape  of  a  wave's  front,  wo  see  a  gentle  slope,  then  a  more 

npid  slope,  and  then,  up  to  the  wave's  summit,  a  gradually-diminishiog 

klope,  60.  in  statistical  progressions,  we  recognize  a  gradual  increase  at 

H-  a  more  rapid  increase,  then  a  diminishing  increase,  until  the 

Lii  iiiaTimum  is  reached,  after  which  comes  a  gradual  decrease.     But 

lie  rear  of  such  a  statistical  wave  may  bo  altogether  unlike  the  front — 

other  words,  the  rate  and  manner  and  variations  of  decrease  may  be 

^uite  unlike  the  rate  and  manner  and  variations  of  increase.     It  is  so 

Irilh  the  progress  of  epidemics,  with  changes  of  population  in  the  complete 

iiistory  of  a  nation  from  its  rise  to  its  decadence,  with  the  growth  of  a 

3e,  with  every  known  subject  to  which  statistical  research  has  been 

applied.     There  may  be  alleriiato  waveliko  rise  and  fall,  there  may  be  so 

low  a  rate  of  increase  or  decrenso  that  the  crest  or  valley  of  the  wave 

eems  long  in  passing,  and  the  decrease  aftt>r  increase,  or  vicf  reran,  may 

|o  far  differ  from  the  preceding  phase  as  to  bo  almost  imperceptible  ;  but 

every  case  there  is  to  be  recognized,  either  once  or  more  than  once,  the 

svD-fonn  of  rise  or  of  fall.* 


*  Let  aaj  one  try  mch  aa  cx{«Tiincnt  u  Uie  following,  nnd  he  »-iil  reodilr  ondeT' 

•tnnd  whnl  is  here  nicnot  by  wave-like  jimgrcsaion,  and  obtain  alto  vcrj-  convincing 

eriilfiicc  of  the  fact  iu  qucslion.  Along  n  horizontal  line  Ictcqnal  spaces  be  meosurvd, 

ud  U't  a  »et  nf  rcnical  lincR  bf  icnrfllcii  throngh  tho  dinsiona  on  the  horirontn!  line. 

Sow,  (Wim  the  weekly  recm  '  '   let  the  nnmhcr  of  dcailu  rtac  to 

^OTin  i'{  ilhfnse,  nn.  for  ii;  :rliaa,  or  the  class  of  (Iiscasc«  in< ::  r 

S(  '  ,  1)0  noted  from  llic  coiiiiuencemunt  to  the  end  of  some  perio"!  iu 

I  i<  oiiiv  h:i\(.  liiii  I  iiiti  iilarly  active,  and  let  the  nnmher  of  deaths 

ewivc  (vc  ivenient  scale  on  the  Bncccisive  vertical 

iweamring  u^. ._-...-     -  'lino.    \|Fc>i  exMiv\i\«,ta']  ^«,\.V)  ^t^wAv^ 
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Now,  tho  consumption  of  co&l  is  at  present,  and  for  very  i 
reasons,  passing  Uirongb  the  more  rapidly-ascending  portion  of  its  ware 
of  increase.  For  many  years  after  the  first  recognition  of  the  valne  of 
coal  as  fuel  the  mineral  crept  slowly  into  use.  With  its  employment, 
fresh  uses  for  it  were  found,  the  very  usefulness  of  the  mineral  saggeetbg 
new  wants.  Chief  among  the  results  which  sprang  directly  from  the  use 
of  coal  as  fuel,  was  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  a  number  of 
purposes  which  had  before  been  either  nntbought  of  or  unattainable  for 
want  of  proper  fuel.  The  spread  of  manufacture,  of  trade,  of  travel,  and 
general  intercommunication,  followed  in  due  course,  at  once  directly  and 
indirectly  necessitating  a  continued  increase  in  the  quantity  of  eoal 
employed  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  causes  are  still  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  while  this  is  the  case,  there  will  not 
merely  be  a  steady  annual  increase  in  the  use  of  coal  (for  such  an  increase 
would  follow  from  tho  mere  expansion  of  tho  uses  already  discovered  lor 
the  mineral),  but  an  increase  of  that  increase,  on  account  chiefly  of  the 
progress  of  invention  and  discovery. 

That  this  state  of  things  will  continue  for  several  years  to  come  may 
fairly  be  anticipated ;  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  average  rate  of 
increase  in  the  coal-consumption  will  be  fully  equal  to  that  at  present 
observed  may  also  be  expected  ;  but  that,  before  many  years  are  passed, 
the  rate  of  increase  (then  higher  than  now)  wiU  be  beginning  to  diminifh, 
thenceforward  returning  towards  its  present  rate,  and  passing  eveutnally 
below  its  present  rate,  is  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  the  natural  order  of 
events  in  the  future.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  such  a  result  would  by 
no  means  imply  a  falling  off  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  activity 
of  the  country.  The  extension  of  the  employment  of  coal  for  known  uses 
has,  in  several  instances,  already  nearly  approached  a  limit.  In  other 
cases,  such  extension,  though  still  proceeding,  is  not  proceeding  a1  an 
increasing  but  at  a  decreasing  rate.  This  must  happen  in  tnm  with  all 
the  known  applications  of  coal,  tlie  extension  of  its  use,  pcrhntis,  attainicg 
a  rate  corresponding  nearly  to  that  of  the  actual  growth  of  oar  popula- 
tion. *  Such  a  change  would  imply  a  continual  increase  of  uatioBil 
commercial  prosperity,  not  (as  at  first  view  might  seem  to  be  the  cast)  a 
gradual  decadence.  It  is  as  though  a  merchant,  whose  gains,  alraady 
large,  had  been  increasing  year  by  year,  say  by  1 ,000/.,  sbonld  find  tlwB 
still  increase  year  after  year  by  900/.,  800/.,  700/.  (tho  change  oeeaiijiif 
many  yean),  until,  at  length,  the  annual  increase  settled  down  to  boos 


•Itan  tie  n^lircwntcil  liy  <aie  iuoJi,  vid  ntlier  nnmbcrii  profortionatcly.j     Than  iKromk 
tha  MmmiU  of  the  lines  thai  drawn  let  a  rurre  bo  iwept.    It  will  bo  foanil  that  lUl 
cnrre  has  the  wave  (igurc  spoken  of  nbovo. 

*  The  {lopiilntkin  is  (iiiTeaniug  Nt  nti  inrr?«»In|{  nil''  "'   »■•■<•«.'"»  •    '.if  ..  tl.i«  ni« 
!i  nticli  lower  ihaii  Ihiil  at  which  the  couramplion  of  '  .^ 

tion,  in  rhanginp  to  the  mte  nt  which  popalalion  is  ini^i'  .uu.^,  ...  ...  ^>^ 

of  iDcnaic.    MorcoTta-,  lh«  incT«u*e  of  the  mU  at  which  thr  «( 

eaaatrr  u  inciuuing,  grow*  U«a  4Ka*\«  \f]  i^*c»A«. 
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Constant  or  nearly  constant  sum,  such  as  (say)  200/.  The  prosperity  of 
such  a  merchant  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  failing,  for  hia  gains,  large 
at  first,  would  have  grown  larger  and  larger  throughout,  and,  in  the  final 
stage,  they  would  still  be  growing  larger  and  larger  from  year  to  year. 
So  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  those  uses  of  coal  wliich  are  already  knonn. 
eady  large,  they  would  grow  larger  and  larger  (on  our  supposition, 
liich  we  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  all  experience) ;  they  would 
not  throughout  the  change  fail  to  increase  ;  and.  at  the  last,  they  would 
settle  down  to  a  nearly  constant  rate,  not  of  consumption,  but  of  increase 
of  consumption. 

So  soon  as  such  processes  begin  to  operate  freely  (and  as  we  have  said 
tbey  are  already  operating  to  some  extent),  they  will  reduce  the  rate  at 
which  the  whole  consumption  is  increasing.  Operating  against  them  would 
be  the  progress  of  invention,  by  which  fresh  uses  for  coal  are  continually 
ifLQging  up.  Yet  this  cause  would  not  act  soh'ty  to  increase  the  con- 
mption ;  for  many  of  the  inventions  which  require  directly  or  indirectly 
the  employment  of  coal,  operate  to  remove  or  to  reduce  some  other  cause 
also  requiring  the  consumption  of  coal.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that 
before  long  inventions  will  be  so  directed  as  to  reduce,  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  certain  departments  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

Now,  if  this  view  of  the  future  is  just,  we  can  no  longer  apply  a  per- 
intage  of  increase  after  Mr.  Jevons's  method,  except  for  so  moderate  a 
number  of  years  that  the  monstrous  annual  consumption  indicated  for 
9u0  (for  example)  is  no  longer  in  question.  For  the  next  ten,  twenty, 
even  thirty  years,  it  is  not  vitally  important  whether  we  take 
Mr.  Jevons's  method  or  Mr.  Hull's.  There  would  indeed  be  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  annual  consumption  at  the  end  of  the  t«n,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years,  but  still  the  main  difference  would  be  that  a  certain  consump- 
tion would  be  reached  so  many  years  sooner  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.* 
Thus,  taking  12U  millions  of  tons  as  the  present  annual  consumption, 
and  8'2G  as  the  rate  of  increase  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  annual  con- 
sumption ten  years  hence  will  be  159  millions  of  tons  if  the  actnal  increase 
remain  constant,  and  105  millions  of  tons  if  the  percentage  of  increase 
remain  constant ;  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  numbers  will  be 
respectively  185  millions  and  227  J  millions ;  at  the  end  of  thirty  years 
they  will  be  218  millions  and  811  millions.  The  diiferenco  in  the  two 
last  cases  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  ;  yet  it  is  seen  that  the  consumption 
twenty  years  henco  on  Mr.  Jevons's  hypothesis  is  the  same  as  the  con- 
sumption thirty-three  years  henco  on  the  other ;  and  it  con  readily  be 


*  It  win  be  Tcr^  loon  in  our  power  to  decide  wticthcr  one  or  other  hjpotbesis  be 
comet ;  iKir  will  it  be  long  licfore  it  will  hv  possible  todcciilc  whether  tlic  hyjiothesia 
admcattd  hj-  llie  present  writer  is  not  soonilev  thnn  either.  We  venture  to  predict 
Hist  Iirffirc  the  rcnr  18B0  the  perecntnge  of  inrrense  will  be  nmrlteiUy  below 
%lt.  Ji'.vimK's  e^linmte  ;  and  that  before  the  year  lOWK  l\\c  RcVwtX  "vc\trT«»s«  VSvX*. 
ilow  111  premait  riUue, 
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L-alcnlated  that  the  consomptiou  thirty  years  hence  on  Mr.  JevoBs'? 
hypothesis  is  the  same  as  the  consumption  fifty  years  hence  on  the  other. 
The  advance  to  that  rate  twenty  years  earlier  or  later  is  a  matter  of  Tery 
little  importance  compared  with  the  qnestion  whether  Mr.  Jevons's  view 
will  he  justified  during  after-years. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  believe,  the  present  increasing  rate  of  ii^creiM  I 
will  be  changed  long  before  even  thirty  years  have  passed  into  a  decreasing  | 
rate  of  increase — if  such  a  consumption  as  250  millions  of  tons  is  not 
reached  until  long  after  the  time  when  even  the  present  rate  of  change, 
continued  uniformly,  would  have  brought  it — we  need  not  fear  that  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coal-fields  is  so  near  at  hand  as  either  Mr.  Jevons  or 
Mr.  Hull  has  supposed.  And  we  may  recognize  this  further  caaso  of  hope 
in  such  a  view,  that,  whereas  the  prospect  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal 
within  150  or  200  or  even  300  years  would  imply  little  less  than  the  prospect  j 
of  approaching  national  bankruptcy,  the  continuance  of  our  supply  for  800 
or  1,000  years  would  suffice  to  put  us  on  a  secure  and  stable  footing. 
During  all  these  years  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  nation  wonld  b« 
increasing,  so  far  as  the  cause  in  question  is  concerned  (since  uor  assump- 
tions imply  a  continual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal)  ;  inventioni 
and  discoveries  would  have  multiplied  on  ail  sides ;  means  might  eves 
have  been  devised  for  accomplishing,  without  coal,  the  greater  pari  of  the 
work  which  coal  now  does  for  as ;  and,  at  the  worst,  wo  should  be  in  t 
position  to  obtain  abundant  supplies  of  coal  from  other  countries.  It  la 
not,  however,  too  much  to  say  that  even  if  these  hopes  were  not  justified, 
1,000  years  of  prosperity  is  a  future  which  this  nation  might  contrmpUto 
with  satisfaction.  ^Vhatever  our  pride  in  our  country — in  her  past  histarr, 
her  present  condition,  or  her  future  prospects — we  are  to  i>  ''jut 

it  is  not  given  to  any  nation  to  endure  for  ever.  As  the  i!  .  rfol 
nations  of  antiquity  passed  into  decadence,  bo  ono  day  must  it  huppeo 
with  this  country,  though  we,  her  children,  may  well  believe  that  that 
is  far  ofi',  and  that  the  might  and  prosperity  of  this  nation  will 
nndergo  a  change  of  form  than  a  complete  destruction  ;  not  perisbtog,] 
being  merged  in  the  might  and  the  prosperitv  nf  nno  or  other  of  i 
nations  which  have  sprung  from  ours. 


1 
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fiD^t  l^ast  gtasttr  at  an  <Dlb  pnnor-Pmtse. 

A  TBAMSTLVANIJLN  TALE. 
{From  tht  Hungarian  of  Paul  Oyi'Lai.) 


chapter  iv. 
The    Arrest. 

FEW  hours  afterwards  a  large  body 
of  gendarmes  arrived  in  the  vil- 
lage.    The  notary  received  orders 
to  reinstate  at  ouco    the   evicted 
gardener,    and    to  protect  him  in 
all  bis  previous  rights,  until  the 
courts   of  law   should   have   pro- 
nounced judgment  in  the  suit  pend- 
ing between  him  and  his  former 
luudlord.      The    notary    received 
further   commands   to    assist  the 
officer    of    the     gcndurmerio    in 
Mfiiriug  the  persons  of  the  dis- 
Imbcrs  of  the   pence,  and  in   lh<» 
search  for  concealed  arms.     The 
[gendarmes  then  proceeded  to  sor- 
I'ounJ  tlie  manor-houso    aod    to 
arrest  the  fiorvants,  and  began  to 
search  the  rooms. 
1 1  rsnfo  when  Istvim  rushed  into  the  room 
I.     Althon^h  ho  had  ah-eadj  felt  the 
omment,  this,  his  first  direct  colhsion 
lU  representatives,  renewed  and  iuteusi&ed  in  liis  breast  the  feelings 
grief  and  hatred,     lie  walked  up  and  down  the  room  quite  beside 
elf;    he   looked  for   his  sword  to  Rlav  the   first  man  that  entered. 
ixua  contrived  to  snatch  the  sword  away  before  he  could  f^t  hold 
^and  at  that  very  moment  the  gendarmes  came  in.     Uadnothj  stood 
at  and  motionless,  ae  if  he  had  been  changed  to  stone.     He  did  not 
•r*  hill  eyes;   hi  '     .lace  to  be  so  impossible  that 

ragQ  was  lo&t  iu  i'  vering  his  senses  to  a  certain 

,  ho  regarded  them  with  proud  contempt,  as  they  took  his  ancestral 
vord  oat  of  Inlvou's  hands,  searched  his  bed  and  his  chests  of  drawers, 
and  gav«  him  to  andoi-staod  that  he  was  their  prisoner,  and  uvm«\,  yc«\m« 
to  ftcootajMuir  tbuni. 


bv  full  ill 
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"  I  understand,  I  hear,  and  hereby  make  my  protest  ngainst  ill 
violence,"  cried  Radnothy,  raising  his  hand,  as  if  he  stood  bcfoM  Iht 
anthorities  of  the  county  as  formerly  constituted  ;  "  I  protest  against  th« 
illegal  decision.     You  have  heard  me ;  now  clear  out  of  my  curia." 

But  the  gendarmerie  officer  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Hanguiaiij 
and  only  looked  and  marvelled  at  him.  ^M 

"Will  you  not  retire?"  continued  Radnothy,  with  still  graAH 
warmth,  attributing  the  hesitation  of  the  officer  to  the  effect  prodand 
by  his  words  ;  "do  you  not  know  that  a  nobleman's  curia  is  sacred ;  iht 
rain  may  fall  on  it,  the  wind  whistle  through  it,  the  lightning  strike  on  ii. 
but  no  child  of  man — not  even  the  king — moy  enter  into  it.  except  ai  a 
guest,  whom  I  alwoys  receive  gladly,  entertain  hospitably,  and  for  whom,  if 
need  be,  I  shed  my  blood.  Now  you  know  it,  if  you  did  not  before  ;  so 
retire." 

The  amazed  gendarmerie  oflicer  asked  for  an  explanation  from  thi! 
notary,  who  merely  smiled  at  the  whole  scene,  and  explained  that  hi* 
Grace  the  AUxpiin  had  been  asleep  the  last  two  years,  and  had  not  woke 
np  even  yet,  but  was  talking  in  his  dreams. 

"Once  more  I  say,  retire,"  repeated  Radnothy,  still  more vehemantly ; 
*'  it  is  not  legal  to  arrest  a  nobleman,  unless  taken  in  the  act.  So  say  o« 
laws,  and  these  laws  no  power  on  earth  can  abolish.  I  have  committed  do 
crime ;  I  have  only  defended  my  own  property,  which  the  GovemmoDt 
either  could  not  or  would  not  defend.  AH  which  will  be  made  clear  indue 
time  and  in  the  proper  quarter.  Summon  me  in  your  o^m  way  before  a 
regular  tribunal :  I  shall  make  my  appearance.  The  whole  county  knows 
that  I  shall  not  run  away.  I  have  enough  property  to  satisfy  them  should 
they  bring  lawsuits  against  me  for  a  hundred  years.  Now,  I  onco  more 
solemnly  protest  against  the  whole  proceeding;  inform  those  wlmm  it 
cems  of  my  protest.     You  have  understood  me  ;  now  go." 

The  bailiir  did  all  he  could  to  calm  his  master,  but  the 
no  one  else  to  get  in  a  word.     At  last  he  grew  calmer,  in  cv:-. 
having  talked  himself  out,  and  only  then  did  he  give  way,  when,  the  > 
having  gone  through  the  form  of  putting  his  hand  upon  him,  h« 
nonnoed  his  protest  against  the  act  of  violence  done  him,  declared  tint 
officer  responsible  for  the  consequences,  and  called  on  all  p' 
witness  to  the  outrage  when  required,     Aft«r  that  ho  suit] 
silently  took  his  scat  in  the  caniogo,  motioned  in  a  dignified  : 
the   officer  to  sit  beside  him,  as  if  it  depended  upon  hi*  cond 
whether  he  did  so  or  not.     But  when  he  saw  his  refrao'orv  imr 
pointing  at  him  with   malicious  joy,  the  gardener's  '> 

household  stuff  in  tho  cottage  before  his  very  eves,   

Mdnyi,  loudly  lamenting  and  stumbling  along,  ran  after  the 

fiu  OS  the  end  of  the  village,  and  his  man 

disappeared  from  sight,  he  began  to  cou;v    , 

a  eold,  pnrhaps  bocausohe  wished  to  aiippreas  the  nolwar 

These  events  long  occnpied  \^  luu^  <A  ^ibiqiw  -«Vio  ^<-r.   \.:v^ 
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aes  a  liftv  did  the  bailiflf  say  to  Uio  housekeeper,  '■  I  said  beforo- 
bat  would  come  of  it ;  dow  a  man  may  engage  new  servants  if  he 
Bey  to  pay  tbeni,  be  may  have  work  done  if  he  can  get  anybody  to 
cerliiinly  I  am  not  to  blame  if  tbo  whole  farm  goes  every  day  to 
Pfttcr  niiti."  The  bouscki'oper  set  ber  arms  akimbo  iind  asked  for 
whom  should  she  cook ;  nould  that,  at  any  rate,  they  had  not  token  the 
coachman  away,  that  excellont  follow ;  and  she  began  to  shed  tears  and 
to  turn  on  her  finger  a  copper  ring  which  the  coachman  had  bought  for 
ter  the  last  markut-day.  On  such  occasions  little  llunyi  used  to  begin  to 
f,  and  once  or  twice  proposed  to  drive  two  of  her  geeso  into  the  town 
have  them  roask'd  for  his  Grace,  who  must  have  very,  very  bad  fare 
there  in  the  dungeon.    At  this  the  housekeeper  became  abnost  petrified 

El  astouishmont.     "  At  any  rate,"  she  said,  "  this  little  frog  puts  in 
word  about  everything." 
"  What  dost  thou  know  about  it  ?     Dost  thou  suppose  that  they 
1st  his  Grace  into  a  hole,  as  they  would  Murczi  the  gipsy,  and  give 
Lim  dry  bread  and  water  ;  why,  he  lives  there  just  as  he  does  hero.     Go 
^ftiiy,  stupid,  and  take  care  of  thy  geese  ;  that's  thy  business." 
^"    Nor  vf&s  the  occurrence  less  discussed  in  the  village.     Many  of  the 
« iUagers  were  summoned  into  the  town  to  give  evidence.  Every  one  returned 
with  a  very  important  countenance,  and  went  at  once  to  the  villnge-house, 
where   the  village  gossips  examined  them  over  again,  and   that  much 
better  than  the  district  commissioner  and  the  gendarmerie  officer  had  done. 
^^e  told  vrith  what  propriety  the  'gardener  had  behaved,  while  his  Grace 
^Ba  continually  quarrelling  with  the  commissioner  and  the  officer;   it 
Hbnld  go  hard,  but  they  would  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  for  life.     A 
Vtcoud  deposed  as  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact  that  his  Grace  was  taken 
ill ;  ho  himself  saw  them  taking  a  doctor  to  him  ;  perhaps  he  had  died  in 
the  meantime.     A  third  with  a  sorrowful  countenance  said  that  the  atfair 
of  the  atiiiil  lands  was  by  no  means  a  clear  one,  that  it  remained  in  fact 
undecided,  as  neither   the   district  commissioner  nor   the   gendarmerie 
icer  considered  themselves  competent  to  decide  it,  but  had  sent  it  up 
the  Emperor  ;  but  however  that  might  turn  out — he  added  cheerfully — 
Grace  could  hardly  escape  getting  into  trouble,  because  ho  had  no 
ence  to  carry  arms :  he  had  concealed  a  sword,  he  had  committed  acts 
violence,  and  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  village.    A  fourth  told 
Dg  stories  as  to  how  many  questions  they  asked  the  witnesses,  what  a 
tttity  they  wrote ;  Ihey  had  already  written  over  a  waggon-load  of 
paper  ;  corlaiuly  Mr.  Radnntby  would  have  to  hand  over  the  greater  part 
his  estate  to  pay  for  it  all.     A  fifth  surprised  the  village  with  the 
^portaut  news  that  Radnothy  had  been  set  at  liberty,  and  would  shortly 
torn  home ;  that  it  was  in  vain  that  the  county  had  been  abolished ;  a 
bbleman  after  all  remains  a  nobleman  ;  and  ajioor  man  gets  no  Justice 
BO  him.     This  report,  however,  did  not  find  much  credence.     All  of 
em  shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  whilo  the  notary  declared  that  he 
lid  believe  anything  in  the  world,  only  not  that. 
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However,  it  taraed  out  to  be  true.    After  two  months'  exAmmaiioft 
and  detention,  Radnothy  had  been  allowed  to  go  al  large  on  bafl,  ud 
returned  home  together  with  his  servants.     The  suit  was,  however,  not 
yet  finished.     Properly  speaking,  there  was  not  one  suit,  but  6«T<nL 
The  question  of  the  curial  land  was  separated  from  the  other  qaMtii 
and  referred  to  the  urharial  *  court.     The  charges  of  distorbance  of 
pubUo  peace,  of  violence,  and  of  the  assault  on  and  wounding  of 
gardener,  were  prosecuted  criminally,  but  as  there  was  a  doubt  as  t* 
whether  they  should  be  heard  before  a  civil  or  military  tribunal,  the  stait 
of  siege  having  not  yet  been  suspended,  this  preliminary  questioo 
jurisdiction  was  referred  to  the  government   of  the   province,  f      Tt« 
charge  of  concealing  arms  was  token  in  hand  by  the  gendarmes.     Here, 
however,  a  doubtful  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  sword  had  been 
hidden  away  by  lladnothy  himself,  or  by  lame  little  iliinji  when  tlw 
manor-house  was   plundered,  or,  lastly,  had   been   brought   secretly  by 
lladnothy  from  Kolozsvnr  on   his   return  home.     As  the  last  was  th« 
greater  offence,  they  ordered  researches  to  be  made  at  Kolozsvar.    To 
all  these  a  fourth  suit  was  added.     The  dismissad  steward,  hearing  that 
Radnothy  had  got  into  trouble,  thought  the  time  opportune  for  presenting 
his  account  for  wages  and  expenses  incurred  in  service,  and  at  the  mat 
time  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  unworthy  way  In  which  he  Lad  been 
treated.     In  one  word,  Radnothy  was  up  to  his  ears  b  lawsuits,  and  ttm 
difficulties  of   his  position  were   aggravated   by  his   beharinnr   during 
examination.     Ho  protested  against  every  step  of  the  proceedings.     He 
even  denied  the  competency  of  the  court,  and  his  denial  waa  accordingly 
entered  on  the  minutes  as  a  fresh  offence.     Luckily  his  iUaess  preventol 
him  from  increasing  the  number  of  such  misdeeds,  and  served  as  a  con- 
venient excuse  for  urging  his  release  on  bail.     His  lawyer  did  all  he  eonld 
to  obtain  such  release,  but  for  a  long  time  in  vain.     None  of  RadD6th7'« 
friends  and  old  acquaintances  could  bo  of  any  service  to  him.     At  last  im 
dster-in-law,  the  Colonel's  vridow,  came  to  his  assistance.     In  anawsr  la 
the  lawyer's  appeal,  she  applied  to  a  general  stationed  in  Transylvania, 
who  had  been  an  old  friend  of  her  husband's,  and  requested  Captain 
Kahlenberger,  who  was  paying  his  addresses  to   firzsi,  to  writ*  to  hh 
nncle,  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  council  of  the  Qortnm 
of  Transylvania.     Their  interest,  and  his  own  illness,  enabled  the  lawyer, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the  ailing  BadaoUiy, 
who  gave  quite  a  different  explanation  of  the  matter  to  himself.  He  thonahl 
that  both  the  ciNil  and  military  authorities  were  alarmed  for  tho  coo- 
sequences  of  their  illegal  conduct,  and  now  vrisbod  to  soothe  his  nsestaMnt 
by  more  polite  behaviour. 

"  But  nothing  will  come  of  it,"  said  he  to  his  lawyer ;  '•  I  shall  sooa 
shew  Ihem  with  whom  they  haro  to  do.    I  shall  tear'    "        V ■    t,|j 


irood  to  t/ii<  iimi|i"r"'n  cmi^vimii' 
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ririitri  \rhRt  »  eurialisli  is.  and  what  is  the  sanctity  of  private  property. 

t«  can  see  by  them  that  they  never  had  any  prq>cTty  of  their  ovm. 

!iat  ifl  mine  is  not  another  man's,  and  that's  a  truth  which  no  state  of 

go  can  affect.     We  have  n  right  to  slay  a  highway  robber ;  and  to  take 

»y  firoin  a  thief  onr  own  property  which  he  has  stolen.     Have  I  done 

ght  else  with  my  gardener  ?     Violence,  breach  of  the  peace  indeed ! 

They  themselves  ore  gnilty  of  those  crimes,  who  have   overturned  the 

coonty,    the    T<ihut»    lietiin,    the   Giihemium, — everything.      And   then 

iliat  a  fuss  they  make  about  that  sword  !     Can  one  imagine  a  nobleman 

bont  n  sword  ?    If  the  king  himself  were  to  summon  me  ud  aniUmdum 

'''\  I  enter  his  presence  without  a  sword?     And  now 

M-  my  steward's  part  against  me.     But  I'll  shew  them 

whom  tbry  have  to  do.     At  home  I'll  write  them  such  things  as  they 

kn't  care  to  put  in  the  windows.     If  that  docs  no  good,  I  shall  write  to 

ebeo  to  the  Governor,  to  Vienna  to  the  Ministers.     I  shall  go  up  to 

ftourt  and  carry  the  matter  before  the  king,  even  if  it  Bhould  cost  me  my 

jvhole  substance.     To  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  peasant,  like  a  man  who  is 

^■re  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  like  a  notorious  impostor  !     An  injustice 

Hbi  cries  to  heaven  I     Unheard-of  ignominy  I  " 

^f  In  vain  did  the  lawyer  explain  to  him  that  things  had  changed ;  in 
vain  did  ho  beg  him  to  leave  his  law-affairs  to  him,  and  not  to  interfere 
in  them  himself;  he  could  by  no  means  bring  him  to  a  calmer  state  of 
mind.  RadniSthy's  excitement,  aggravated  by  sickness  and  suffering,  knew 
D'l  Ho   reproached  the  lawyer  with   being  a  partisan   of  the 

Bif  ..  ""'i  an  attorney  looking  only  to  gain  and  accommodating  himself 

^B«ircamstaoco3.     At  this  the  lawyer  got  heated,  and  let  out  what  he  had 
^■fbre  kept  secret,  namely,  that  he  owed  his  release  entirely  to  the  inter- 
action of  the  Culonel's  widow.     This  still  more  enraged  RndniSthy,     Not 
that  he  attributed  his  release  to  the  lady's  influence,  but  he  was  angry  that 
the  lawj'er  should  have  w^ritten  to  her  at  all.  Ho  considered  that  the  name 
of  Radn6thy  was  disgraced  by  such  supplications  and  petitions. 

"  I  don't  want  favour,"  he  continued,  more  excited  than  over ;  "  beg 

pray  for  yourself,  sir.     If  you  are  so  fond  of  this  new  system,  apply 

I  a  betirker's  place.     If  you  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  Colonel's 

Sow,  marrj-  her  yourself.    That  is  your  business,  sir,  not  mine.    I  don't 

at  any  sort  of  favour,  any  lawyer's  pettifogging ;  I  wont  nothing  more 

a  courageous  defence  of  my  just  rights.    Do  you  understand  me,  sir?" 

The  lawyer,  seeing  he  could  not  do  anything  with  him,  got  in  a  rage 

left  him.     Radnothy  returned  home  alone,  and  began  to  work  with 

erish  earnestness  at  his  law-bub-incss.     Nothing  else  bad  any  interest 

•  him  now.     In  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  looked  on  the  outrage  done 

bitnselfaa  a  national  grievance.     In  defending  his  personal  honour 

his  private  property,  he  looked  on  himself  as  defending  his  country 

his  nation.     To  this  he  considered  himself  specially  called,  as   one 

taken  no  part  in  the  rovolutiou.     What  during  his  examination 

Teaid  confusedly  and  fragmontarily,  he  now  delennmed.  \.o  ^>&\.  vcVa 


vioU  to  aiy  -mhaX  iMj  fkq 

lui  Ukii«  for 
,  kaspglo^Md  for  lesfim 
fiutka  kai  •  groBt  tel 

Bi 
hm  M  law-boofa.  i 
md  titoa  Mi  dovia  to  vhtc. 
'  an  Ims  naow  aad  ngs,  aad  whoo  b«  had  ■wb 
■p,  direettd  it,  sad  Mol  it  to  Uie  p<Mt,  ke  tkicv  hinarir  Uek  in  his  cWt^ 
M>d  trilh  pwd  ■«ll<rtkfcctiaa  nrtoimM :  *' Nov  k«  akall  ■•■  whstlkiTli 
b«  aUa  to  ny  to  tlttt ! " 

A  bm  wvAm  afier  ha  had  bos  packet  ntamed  to  him,  with  a  aotim 
wiittcB  OB  the  bade  that  the  ofidal  tttka  ahmU  ha  aaed  in  tha 
whieh  had  finther  to  be  written  in  Geiaaa,  and  mut  be  cooal 
bj  aeow  neoffoted  lavjer :  iailher,  the  Btfamd  ms  nehanad  of  the  Wr 
atoinped  dnmwwila,  and  he  was  enjoined  to  pay,  on  pain  of  tia  baiif 
kriad  bj  exaeatam,  the  fine  lor  aaeb,  vbieh  vaa  cakalatod  to  drdkW 
twelAha  of  a  kiaatier,  "  a>  the  naveet  Uve  diieci." 

'•WhatioHofnevkva?  I  ehoold  tike  to  know  to  vfaal  I>ict 
tKTO  paaaed ;  in  vhat  nmrehalU  tltej  wexa  pnwlaimed,"  axclaimad  Bad- 
vUfkj,  Btrildng  hi*  fiat  npon  the  retaned  padtet.  Aa  tltat  oonld  gin  him 
no  aacwer,  he  anairend  himadf,  proteating  at  length  agaiait  thie  o*« 
wrong.  Later  EtiU,  be  became  at>6orbed  in  the  re-pemaal  of  the  latiuriied 
doeoments,  and  wheneTer  be  came  to  one  of  hia  CtToorito  paaai^ee,  he 
atarted  np,  marmoring  to  bimaelf — 

"  I  wroto  that  well,  rcrj  trctl.  Of  coarse  they  wonld  Ilka  to  siiaBea 
me.  lliey  kuu<r  tliat  I  cau't  wriUi  iu  Gcn&an,  and  therefore  th^  raqoir* 
me  to  do  bo.  Tbej  know  that  oo  lawyer  would  ai^  hia  name  to  roah 
docamonU,  and  \\,      ~  itj  forro  that  npon  mo.     Bai  tb«y 

won't  sncceed  in  tj  uo  more  with  them.   Let  my  lawyer 

carry  on  tbr  Inwrait  with  tbem,  as  be  i«  so  fond  of  them.  I  ahaQ  appml 
to  their  nuperion,  to  tbe  Governor,  to  tbo  Minintor,  to  tha  ffing.  I  shaH 
develop  at  greater  length  and  cloameas  all  I  have  uid.  and,  that  Ui#^ 
nu'  ",1  nhnll  haro  it  transbitcd  into  Garsuto 


I'll  lliiike  iLtMii  kniiw  vctitt  iltx    ri4ii1 
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With  that  lie  set  himself  down  to  write  again,  and  began  aCrcsh  tho 
rork  of  his  defence.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  covered,  aud  yet  he  had  not 
rritlcD  the  half  of  what  he  had  to  say.  He  poui'ed  out  ercry-thing  that 
ir«s  on  his  minJ,  and  a  good  deal  which,  striellr  speaking,  hid  nothing  to 
|o  with  the  matter  in  hand,  but  which  bubbled  up  from  tho  depths  of  his 
lie  explained  the  old  urbarinl  relations  between  landlord  and 
tnt,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  the  cnrialists ;  but  he  dwelt  at  greater 
upon  tho  devastations  committed  by  the  insurgent  Wallachs  aud 
ag  of  his  manor-honso.  Ho  expressed  at  largo  his  views  with 
cspect  to  the  illegality  and  dangers  of  the  present  system  of  government, 
1  depicted  the  i-rnorance  and  tyranny  of  its  instruments.  Ho  filled  sheets 
with  directions  as  to  how  the  ills  under  which  tho  country  was  suffering 
^^kerc  to  be  remedied,  aud  the  old  state  of  things  restored.  Ho  complained 
|^R>itt<:rly  of  tho  outrage  done  on  his  own  person,  and  laboured  to  prove  that 
the  dignity  of  the  nobility  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  that  of  royalty.  He* 
devoted  a  few  pages  to  his  confiscated  sword,  and  enumerated  the  principal 
wars,  especially  those  against  tho  Prussians  and  the  French,  in  which  it 
bod  been  brandished  by  the  hands  of  his  ancestors.     He  often  mentioned 

ilhat  he  had  served  the  county  for  thirty  years,  and  that  during  his  tilhpoii- 
Bhip  everything  was  managed  far  better,  and  did  not  cost  half  as  much.   Ho 
iefcnded  the  county  system,  and  prayed  for,  nay,  demanded  tho  restoration 
pf  tho  Constitution.      Ho  cited  the  Corpus  JuiU,  Yerbijczy,  tho  Appiobata 
ft  Compiiala  Cunstitutio,  the  Praijmatka  Stmelio,  tho  laws  of  1791,  and 
all  tho  historians  from  Anonymus  •  downwards.    He  road  over  and  corrected 
each  sheet  several  times,  spiced  it  with  tho  strongest  expressions,  only 
aking  care  to  avoid  anything  which,  according  to  tho  Hungarian  law,  could 
kve  afforded  grounds  for  an   action  against  him.     He  clung  with  such 
riolent  passion  to  the  past,  as  \o  be  unable  to  understand  the  present.  Ho 
ivcd  in  a  dream-world,  where  all  that  was  real  was,  that  he  snficred,  raged, 
jiled.  Bad  grew  old. 

He  now  neglected  his  personal  appearance  more  than  ever.  His  worn 
[oat  lo<<ked  as  if  it  had  been  put  on  with  a  pitchfork.  His  long,  disordered 
kair  and  beard  mudc  him  appear  wilder  every  day.  Since  he  had  taken 
lawsnits  and  memoir-writing,  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  the 
Fluanagcment  cither  of  his  farm  or  of  his  house.  In  the  morning  he  gave 
Ivo  directions  to  the  bailiff.  At  noon  he  did  not  wTanglc  with  the  house- 
keeper. It  was  only  occasionally  when  going  to  bod  at  night  or  getting 
^i  up  in  the  morning  that  he  scolded  Istvan.  He  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
^Btis  papers ;  so  much  so  that  ho  did  not  even  notice  that  one  fine  summer 
^■Rftemoon  a  carriage  had  driven  np  to  the  manor-house,  and  that  Mrs. 
^^BCoIoncI  aad  his  daughter  had  entered  his  room. 

H^  "Deoroael  what  an  ill-behaved  fellow  t  Is  this  the  way  to  receive 
'  gaests  ?  "  eqaeaked  in  (also  treble  Mrs.  Colonel,  a  lady  of  meagre  appeor- 
unoe,  and  advanced  in  years,  whose  false  hair  harmonized  very  well  with 


Tlia  earliest  Unngariaa  hbtoriao,  more  fully  described  aa  Anonymu*  Dtloe  Ile^u 
'olaritu. 

m.  xxTt.~xo.  IS4»  ^. 
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ber  slightly  pninted  face.     She  then  proceeded  to  pat  np  her  eye 
nnd  to  exomino  hor  brother-in-law,  as  if  ho  were  some  wild  animAl. 

lUtdnothy  turned  roand  and  looked  up.  He  fixed  his  gaze,  however, 
not  on  his  sister-in-law,  but  on  bis  daughter.  Her  be  regarded  fur  a  loog 
time,  failing  to  recognize  her,  so  much  was  she  grown  and  altered,  flntai 
stood  bcforj  him  like  a  wnx  doll  in  a  hairdresser's  win'  ''a  face 

devoid  of  vAl  expression  of  feeling,  and  oven  in  her  Iruvi-i  -s  Bmsrt 

and  coquettish.  He  could  not  by  any  means  discover  in  ber  the  simple 
ftrzsi  of  old  days,  bis  dear  girl,  who  used  to  throw  herself  «o  eagerly  od 
his  neck,  and  fill  his  ears  with  ber  prattle.  It  seemed  to  him  that  An  so 
longer  resembled  her  mother;  the  features  were  still  there,  but  the  < 
sion  was  quite  difl'ercnt.  Nor  did  the  girl  recognize  her  father.  His  • 
dross,  bis  aged  countenance,  his  long  gray  beard  and  hair  made  sacb  u 
uncomfortable  impression  upon  ber  that  for  the  moment  sbe  did  not  kaow 
•what  to  do.  Her  fiitbor's  keen,  piercing  glance  steadily  fixed  np«a  her. 
increased  ber  confusion;  so  that  instead  of  speaking  to  him,  sho  addnoid 
her  aunt,  asking  half  in  German,  half  in  French,  "  What  was  the 
with  poor  papa  ?  " 

This  chattering  in  foreign  languages  only  increased  the  impression  of 
strangeness  which  the  ^rl's  appearance  bad  produced  on  hor  father.  Hit 
violent  emotion  forced  a  tear  from  his  eye ;  he  grew  tender,  and  vilhont 
knowing  what  ho  was  doing  he  drew  his  daughter  on  his  lap  and  bc^io 
to  caress  ber. 

"  ijrzsike,  dost  not  thou  recognize  thy  poor  father  ?  Canst  not  tliM 
talk  with  him  ?  For  your  sakcs  have  I  grown  old.  Look  at  this 
of  writing.  For  thee  do  I  work  day  and  night  ....  Krmko,  ta 
that  bonnet ;  it  quits  disfigures  you ;  yon  look  liko  nn  actress  in  it.  Xo* 
do  you  recognize  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  who  could  recognize  you,  dear  brother-in-law  Alsxia  ?"  nid 
l^Irs.  Colonel ;  "  you  look  liko  a  man  just  fallen  from  a  tree.*  /fVr  ■* 
GotU-3  Willev,  why  don't  you  cut  off  that  long  beard  ?  At  any  rat«,  duw 
your  chin,  as  every  gentleman  docs  now." 

"  My  beard  is  not  longer  than  my  lady  sister-in-law's  great 
curls.  It  would  do  no  harm  if  they  were  cut  off,"  broko  out  RadaMlkft 
who  felt  almost  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in  being  thus  abl«  to  vsnt  In* 
spleen  upon  hor. 

"  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  disgraceful  bohavionr.  Ad  iI14vMl 
savage  I  I  come  here,  I  go  through  the  long  jonin*y  from  V:r —  '  ti« 
treated  like  ibis.     I  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  him  rslou  .  '.* 

five  long  letters  oa  his  behalf;  and  the  angratefnl  fcUow  rftewrM  aa  ta 
this  way !  " 

^Vhereupon  Mrs.  Colonel  burst  bto  tears,  sank  half  faintiuR  into  n 
arm-chair,  and  then,  that  she  might  <  ''  >  begaB 

talking  Qerman  and  French.     Radri''  ^tntl  of 


'  llinigarian  pravertiiil  «%\n««&Qia  (or  <m«  who  liii|riDit«  lo  aubtxli 
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at  she  said,  bat  the  mere  somid  of  those  foreign  lac^agcs  waa  too  mnch 
for  his  poor  head. 

"  Leave  off,  dear  papa,  leave  off;  and  do  not  irritate  good  aunty," 
said  flrzsi,  casting  a  reproving  look  on  her  father,  and,  escaping  from  his 
arms,  she  Imstenod  to  render  assistance  to  ^Irs.  Colonel. 

"  What !  The  child  lectures  the  father,  docs  she  ?  Is  that  what  thou 
hast  learned  at  Vienna  ?  Are  those  the  lessons  which  thy  good  aunt  has 
taught  thee  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  Bent  thee  all  that  money  ?  For 
this  that  thou  hast  come  home  ?  Thou — thou — thou  I  "  cried  Radnothy, 
jumping  np  from  his  chair. 

He  would  have  said  still  more  if  he  bad  not  chanced  to  ti'cad  on 
^Irs.  Colonel's  little  black  dog,  which  began  to  bark  in  such  a  dreadful 
maimer   that  he  was   obliged   to   turn  all   his  forces  against  this  new 
^pomy. 

^^K    "  Ah  !  murderer  !  yon  are  killing  my  dear  Figaro !  "  screamed  Mrs. 
^^Llonel. 

^^P    **  For  honven's  sake,  papa,  don't  kick  poor  Figaro,"  sobbed  ^Lrzsi  in 
F    n  tone  of  entreat}-. 

^^     "  Man,  what  art  thoa  about  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Colonel  pathetically. 
^^B    . "  I  am  going  mad  I  "  gasped  out  Radnuthy. 

^^1     The  useless  little  dog  began  to  bark  still  more  loudly,  and  to  snap  still 
^^^ore  fiercely  at  Radnothy's  legs,  who  got  into  a  downright  fury.     The 
Colonel's  widow  sobbed  in  three  languages, — in  German  to  the  dog,  in 
French  to  lOrzsi,  and  in  Hungarian  to  her  brother-in-law.  l'>zsi  continued 
to  stammer  and  cry.  Istviin  and  the  scr^-ants  of  the  Colonel's  widow  rushed 
into  the  room  in  alarm,  and  with  them  the  house-dog,  Maros,  who  took 
0  part  of  his  master,  and  ahnost  tore   Figaro  to  pieces.     A  scene  of 
escribable  confosion  ensued,  in  which  nobody  got  a  hearing,  and  every 
c  received  at  least  one  punch  in  the  ribs. 


chapter  v. 

Family  Jaus. 

Tnis  scone  was  but  a  sample  of  many  more.  The  quiet  rooms  of  the 
manor-huuso  became  the  scene  of  perpetual  sqnabbles.  Radnothy  began 
feel  himself  oven  loss  at  home  than  ever  before.  As  he  saw  Mrs. 
clonal  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  be  often  thought  of  his  wife  ;  he 
often  monnied  over  his  danghter,  as  ho  saw  Elizabeth — for  bo  her  aunt 
insisted  on  calling  t'.rzsi — dressed  like  an  actress.  More  than  onco  he  got 
into  a  rage  at  the  way  the  world  was  tamed  upside  down,  since  bis  lady 
ti>t«r-in-law  had  tried  to  sweep  away  what  yet  remained  of  the  old  stnto 
of  things  in  the  house.  Now  he  had  to  quarrel  not  only  with  the  gardener 
•od  the  village  notAry,  and  the  Government  officials,  but  also  with  two 
women  and  a  little  dt>g. 

The  bittonifsp  uf  (br  first  meeting  made  so  stroTi^Mv  m^^'ssn.ou •o^vik 
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all  three  that  they  could  not  got  over  it.  Thoy  wen  continniilly  imtaiiaj; 
one  RDOther,  not  only  without  intending  it,  but  even  when  Tvishin^  to  aroLi 
it.  The  Colonel's  widow  had  come  down  intoTrannTlvan; 
of  inducing  Radmithy  to  give  his  daughter  to  Coptaln  1\ 
had  not  inado  any  formal  offer  for  her  hand,  but  bad  btnted  intcUi^Uy 
enough  that  ho  was  ready  to  do  so,  if  only  the  question  of  the  cantioo- 
money  were  solved  by  Radnuthy  depositing  it.  And  yet  she  could  noTer 
bring  the  subjoct  forward  at  all,  for  no  mitttcr  on  what  point  she  began  lo 
conTerse  with  her  brother-in-law,  they  soon  began  to  qaanel,  which  wu  a 
very  bad  mtroduction  to  the  discnssion  of  so  delicate  a  matter.  lo  por- 
auance  of  her  aunt's  directions  I'lrzsi  determined  to  get  into  ber  (atliar'i 
good  graces,  but  one  look  at  bis  angry  face  was  enough  to  malie  her  loM 
all  courage.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  nerve  herself  to  such  saerifie<«f  as 
to  dress  herself  differently,  to  give  up  chattering  in  German,  and  to  leate 
off  taking  her  aunt's  part.  Hadnothy  himself  would  have  liked  to  milat 
peace  with  them,  but  whenever  ho  slcppiid  into  their  society  some 
always  happened  to  irritate  him.  The  Colonel's  widow  depreciated  e 
thing,  the  apartments,  the  furniture,  the  food  ;  yet  the  master  of  the  booM 
had  incurred  expense  in  order  to  make  his  sister-in-law  and  hi-j  dan 
more  comfortable  ;  while  his  housekeeper  made  particular  exertions  to 
tinguish  herself.  But  nobody  there  knew  how  to  cook  or  to  wash  for  tbe 
Colonel's  widow  ;  she  was  continually  referring  to  Vienna,  despised  Tran- 
sylvania, did  not  express  suitablo  commiseration  for  her  brotber-in-Iav'( 
numerous  misfortunes,  nor  did  she  grieve  over  the  condition  of  the  cotiotrr. 
At  table  her  conversation  turned  for  the  most  part  upon  what  woa  the 
latest  news  from  Vienna,  and  sho  repeated  everything  she  had  read  In  Qa 
last  number  of  her  favourite  newspaper,  the  Fremdntblntt.  ka  for  V.rm, 
she  spent  a  groat  deal  of  time  over  her  toilette,  was  continually  late  (or 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  shewed  but  little  disposition  to  lake  part  in  Utf 
cores  of  housekeeping.  Instead  of  that  she  occupied  her  time  in  rakdiag 
the  novels  of  Buuerle,  Gan/,  and  Brcycr,  or,  with  Saphir's  WUiU  Itattn  ia 
her  hand,  indulged  in  day-dreams  of  which  Captain  Ka!' 
principal  figure.     Thus  Radnothy  had  snUicient  reasou  :  a 

footing  with  his  sister-in-law  and  his  daughter.  Bat  he  got  eapaetilly 
irritated  when  the  Colonel's  widow  in  her  anger  began  to  ea&t  it  in  lit 
toeth  that  she  had  procured  his  liberation  from  priaon,  and  kruu  took  btt 
aunt's  part,  and  they  both  proceeded  to  talk  German  to  one 
This  lost  circumstance,  which  now  became  of  erorrday  occurrmev, 
•Imost  insupportable.  Radnuthy  in  his  young  days  bad  known 
thing  of  German,  and  had  bod  a  respect  for  ("  >\  ba(  by  lUs 

time  knew  but  Utile  of  the  language,  uud,  sine  no  the  oCekl 

tongue  of  the  administration,  would  not  know  it,  if  be  roolil.  The  ntn 
sound  of  it  threw  him  into  a  state  of  extrema  ■■--''-'''--  Desiilat,  k* 
always  thought  that  they  were  talking  about  him  .a  tlaojr  «m« 

not.     This  made  him  growl  at   them   in   an  -:'.ly    ;i.nuiMir,  whu 

Mrs.    Coliitirl'B    I'ltin    dog    began    In    Imrlc,    ivr.  i     i  i      .     v.m    s    i 
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|ttabblc8  of  the  gentlefolks  were   carried   ont  among   tbeir  servantg. 

triin  two  or  three  timcB  gave  the  CoUmol's  widow's  tall  footman  a  pnnch 

the  ribs,  because  be  bad  dared  to  jocr  at  bis  pointed  moiistacbc,  while 

the  housekeeper  said  eveni'lbing  bad  sbo  could  think  of  about  I'.rzsi's 

yienncBO  Iadj*B-maid,  because  she  tamed  np  her  nose  at  what  was  given 

■  to  cat,  and  behaved  herself  as  if  she  were  a  conntess.   Every  day  some- 

loncd  which  made  the  Colonel's  widow  almost  Clint,  I'rzsi  cry, 

ihy  break  out  into  passionate  reproaches  and  complaints. 

Consufjacntly  be  did  not  work  with  bis  old  energy  at  bis  memoirs  and 

•papers.     At  the  same  time  bis  expenses  increased  to  such  an  extent 

^at  he  wuB  obUged  to  sell  some  more  of  bis  timber.     If  ho  complained  to 

lis  sister-in-law,  if  bo  inveighed  against  the  now  ri'gime,  if  be  told  her 

at  little  by  little  all  Transylvania  would  come  to  rain,  then  dispntes, 

Bproochcs,  and  tears  were  the  immediate  consequence.     The  Colonel's 

idow  laid  everything  to  the  account  of  those  noisy  county  meetings  and 

>iets,  called  all  the  fine  protestations  and  orations  the  mere  tittle-tattle  of 

tbe  old  market- women,  the  swordcd  law-students,  underbred  dandies,  the 

spccted  ttihln-hiiiin  old  fools,  and  added  that  her  sainted  husband  had 

lioro  than  ten  years  ago  prophesied  that  this  was  what  it  would  all  como 

lladniithy  wanted  no  further  provocation.     Allhongb  he  himself  dis- 

pproved  of  the  revolution  in  many  points,  be  defended  everything  against 

ColoDoI's  widow.     Ue  inveighed  against  the  Colonel,  who  had  rested 

»r  the  last  ten  years  in  the  cemetery  at  Gratz  ;  against  the  Colonel's 

idow,  who  dared  to  say  such  things  in  his  own  manor- bonso ;  against  bis 

kugbtcr,  who  was  sufiicicutly  wicked  to  take  her  aunt's  part.   He  brought 

It  his  papers  and  read  them  over  to  them,  and,  when  even  then  they  did 

at  leave  off  disputing  his  couclasions,  he  threatened  to  wring  their  necks, 

i  to  the  ground  V.r/.Bi's  H'ildf  Bmch,  and  the  Colonel's  widow's 

:-iit,  as  doubtless  it  was  out  of  them  that  they  learned  such 

Bmiciuos  principles.     As  for  himself,  he  went  on  to  say,  bo  never  read 

I'upcrs  now,  neither  in  German  nor  in  Hungarian,  for  they  all 

nothing  but  lies  and  absurdities  ;  and  if  ho  only  got  hold  of  an 

itor,  although  he  was  by  no  means  of  cruel  disposition,  yet,  so  help  him 

eavcD  I  he  would  have  bad  him  stripped  and  twenty-five  counted  on  bis 

ck  by  his  hussar  I&tvim.     At  this  piece  of  ferocity  tbe  Colonel's  widow 

■  illy  began  to  sob  and  cry,  and  declared  that  she  would  leave 

that  very  day — which,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  staying 

(Terul  days  more. 

Er/.si,  too,  was  a  Rubjuct  of  many  dispulos  between  thera.     Radnotby 
ecusod  bis  sister-in-law  of  having  made  quite  a  Viennese  girl  of  her  ; 
kby,   she   bad   already  begun  to   forget   her  mother-tongue,  she    knew 
Dtbing  about  housokoeping  and  did  not  feel  bereolf  at  home  in  the  house, 
le  Culouel'a   «idow  called  her  brotber-in-law   nngratcful,  boasted  of 
£rzKj'«  education  and  accoropli»bments,  said  that  any  general  might  marry 
|cr ;  nor  indeed  had  (be  been  educated  for  some  sv,a^^evv\\^  ««^t«,eu  o'v 
a^hiwja,  lo  be  btiried  all  ber  life  in  Ko\o7arvitt  ox  ^\woa-N  »aA\^iA"s , 
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and  then  in  her  warmth  she  blurted  out  tho  secret  that  the  girl  bod  nlrcfldj 
made  her  fortune,  for  Captain  Kahlenbcrgor  had  paid  his  addreMOS  tolicr, 
than  whom  a  more  excellent,  honest,  handsome,  well-bred  and  \iT%\e  an 
could  not  be  found ;  indeed  it  waa  in  great  part  owing  to  fais  inihatt 
that  her  lord  brother-in-law  owed  hia  release  from  confinement.  Tb«i 
Radnothy  struck  the  table  with  his  fist ;  ordered  that  nobodr  shoold  nrr 
mention  that  man's  name  to  him,  and  swore  that  he  w. 
I'.rzsi  to  some  Hungarian  or  Tnmsvlvanifin  patriot,  llo  fi' 
chatter  German  and  French,  otherwise  ho  would  pull  out  her  tongue.  Ht 
threatened  to  tear  up  her  actress's  clothes,  and  commanded  her  to  atl 
to  the  affairs  of  tho  house,  and  forget  Kohlcnbcrger  as  if  he  bad  ni 
been  bom,  otherwise  he  would  wring  her  neck.     'NNTieretif  eoo- 

fusion  ensued,  Mrs.  Colonel  got  cramps  and  nil'traiiif,  i'.n^.  ^ -J  (hf 

made  herself  ill,  and  Radnothy  kicked  Figaro,  who  barked  nt  htm  in  rrtoTB. 

This  state  of  things  went  on  for  some  days.  Tho  ("■olonel's  widow 
bored  to  death,  when  deprived  of  her  sole  amnsemont,  that  of  qnnrrcDiag 
with  her  brother-in-law,  who  withdrew  himself  to  his  room  und,  sunk  jtill 
deeper  in  his  former  melancholy,  occupied  himself  solely  with  bis  It* 
papers.  Tho  two  women  determined  for  tho  sake  of  a  little  distractkm 
make  a  few  visits  in  the  country  and  the  small  towns  of  the  nciirfiboar- 
hood.  Dut  they  soon  returned  from  thoso  rissits  iu  a  bad  humtmr  asti 
disappointed.  At  that  time  a  saiimt  morti'  prevailed  in  Tranftvlriuuft,  Ml 
only  in  political  respects,  but  abo  in  social.  Everybody  had  a  troaaA,  if 
not  in  his  body,  in  his  mind,  or  at  tho  very  least  in  his  property.  Obb- 
seqnently  every  family  was  living  in  retirement  and  binding  np  its  wooadi. 
The  hospitality  and  gaiety  of  old  days  had  disappeared  together  with  lb 
old  constitution.  The  two  women  in  their  search  for  amusement  owt  «itti 
nothing  but  ruins,  poverty,  and  sorrow.    Iu  ti  '  ,         ,  thai  tluf 

had  overywhero  to  hear  the  very  things  which  .  ioD  tfua, 

only  expressed  in  loss  violent  terms.     They  hud,  too,  a  few  diapoti 
in  one  or  two  places  even  coldne.is  was  shewn  at  partinc;.     Ont 
regarded  the  Colonel's  widow  with  great  suspicion,  and  xtippoged 
klrnstcd  with  some  political  mission,     .\nothor  felt  sitrv  tlut  she  wu  i 
py  sent  down  to  report  on  the  bcutimonta  of  the  gentry  of  O'-   '  .-i-vi^tir 
hood.     In  another  place  she  horrified  the  whole  company  I'-  '  cr 

what  a  haudsorao,  sensible,  and  excellent  man  tho  Mini 
that  he  had  made  himself  very  agreeable  when  she  nj' 
As  for  Erzsi,  bor  former  playfellows  could  not  gozo  at  her  CDon(>b.     Thtj, 


■0 
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probably,  envied  her  fashionable  and  expensive  cV 
ridiculed  her  for  lirr  nbgbtly  foreign  accent,  nnd  1 
very  proud  nt  Vienna  ;  as  indeed  bow  vhoiild  (•! 
captain  to  pay  court  to  Lvj- ?  In  one  word,  tho  i 
tnmod  ont  very  badly.  The  Colonel's  widow  u-. 
jin    :       '    ■       ■,  ■        "  ~       .  "       ■ 

'• '  .    •  .■■■■. 

<fid  not  priso  tfrj  higWj'  Vo  cuftnte  Vba  w^twh*^ 
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cboly,  which  they  found  more  unbearable  erory  day  ;  to  re-livo  in  memon- 
the  happy  days  of  Vienna  ;  to  read  SapLir'u  Hi'Wc  Jionn,  and  to  sigh  for 
Kohlenbcrger. 

"  Acli .'  "  BJghed  f>zsi  more  than  once,  '•  I  am  much  more  uuforlnnate 
than  my  dear  aunt.  Aunty  can  go  back  to  Vienna,  but  my  father  will 
never  let  me  go.  My  poor  uncle  loved  yon,  aunty  dear,  but  Kahlenberger 
dofls  not  love  me.  He  promised  to  visit  ne,  and  yet  he  doesn't  come.  He 
liu  Only  written  once  to  annty,  and  then  said  that  he  was  asking  for  leave. 
^L^o  comes  and  doesn't  come   .   .    .   Acit  I    How  well  Saphir  says  : 

^^L  A^rWi*  hfijIUchtrr  Litb'  itl  ei'iicn, 

^^^  Scliieeitjtnd  lielitn,  liebmJ  ichieeigen  1  "  ' 

^^  "  Ach  /  my  EUzabclh,  what  art  tbon  talking  about  ?  Kahlenberger 
^^loves  thee  juBt  as  much  as  my  sniutcd  husband  loves  mo.  Ho  nerves  in 
^^Bbe  very  same  regiment.  Mein  theurrr  CnrI  I  Arh  !  How  mnch  I  suffered 
^^n  my  maiden  days  I     How  often  did  I  feel  that 

Dtr  unhegtikhXin  Liplie 
JVichi*  tth  die  Tliriint  blieli  I  f 

'And  ypt  Carl  led  mo  to  the  altar  after  all.     For  his  sake  I  left  my  nntivo 
[land  and  followed  him.     How  my  heart  beat ;  it  would  beat — 

JDuch  liali'  ic/i  noch  cin  Vulerlanil, 
EIn  iif  riles,  thciitre*  gffumltn ; 
Sein  Hrri  Isljttzl  mfin  Valerland, 
Wnran  irh  wunrlnti  bin  jchHiidcn.'i 

(Icli  ■'    How   beautifully  Sapbir  knows  how  to  express  tho  emotions  of 
lie  Leorl  I    Than  him  there  is  no  greater  poet  in  tho  world.    I  grow  quite 
poang  again  when  I  road  him.     I  too  sofferod  jost  as  thou  dost,  and  I  was 
lade  as  happy  as  thou  wilt  bo." 

Then  they  went  on  to  praise  Saphir ;  they  discussed  happiness  and 

inhappiocsB.     Mrs.  Colonel  cheered  up  {■'.tzsi,  told  her  that  she  had  only 

wait  till  Kahlcnbergcr's  arrival,  who  would  then  formally  ask  for  hor 

liand.   If  her  father  gave  his  conFent,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  then  she  would 

Lake  her  back  to  Vienna,  and  find  some  way  or  other  of  uniting  them.   And 

hor  father  should  not  even  then  give  his  consent,  it  would  not  mnch 

Blotter,  as  they  would  commence  a  suit  against  him  for  her  mother's 

property.     l^Irzsi,  thus  consoleJ,  would  fall  on  her  good  aunty's  neck  and 

kiss  her  repeatedly  ;  but,  as  ehc  was  already  far  gone  in  deapair,  she 

DoUnuod  to  sigh  all  tlio  day,  and  to  recite  Saphir's  most  desponding 

irc-rses.     Luckily  she  did  not  fade  away  in  her  misery.     On  the  contrarr, 


■  To  nnhA|)i»»  love  it  U  proper  * 

lu  ftitcnrr  to  Invc,  in  love  to  be  (Ilent. 
t  Fur  liMpIif »  love 

Nudglit  but  ttnii remained  '. 
Z  V«t  huve  I  foniiil  a  fAllirrlnml, 

A  nccond,  tlearcr  one  > 

Hit  hinrt  is  in)-  country. 

On  wliieli  I  «ni  nx>tcd,  to  w'hie^  \  amVowiA. 
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dhc  enjoyed  escollcnt  health,  aud  her  misfortnncs  in  lovo  no  more  hrolct 
her  heart  than  thcj  did  that  of  her  favourite  poot. 

What  they  so  much  desired  at  length  came  to  pnss.  Kahlenberger 
ai'rived.  He  was  not  even  obliged  to  ask  for  leave,  for  his  regiment  wm 
ordered  to  Transylvania  ;  and,  as  it  was  stationed  in  a  smdl  town  of  the 
neighbourhood,  he  was  able  to  visit  f"-rzsi  every  day.  Mrs.  Colonel  wu 
beside  herself  with  joy,  especially  when  Kahlenberger  brought  with  him 
some  old  friends  of  her  husband.  These  old  friends  afterwards  broaglil 
with  them  their  wives  and  daughters,  whose  presence  caused  soioa  jonog 
Government  officials  to  get  themselves  introduced  to  Mrs.  Cole 
From  this  time  forward  the  mnnor-honse  was  seldom  without 
Mrs.  Colonel  set  things  in  order,  and  beautified  them  as  tnnch 
could,  and  then  apologized  to  bcr  guests  for  not  being  able  to 
thither  a  Viennese  salon,  l^lrzsi  had  new  dresses  made,  and  comphuned 
bitterly  of  the  dressmakers  of  Kolozsvur  for  spoiling  her  spla&did 
materials.  The  guests  smiled  as  they  praised  the  romantic  appeoraoM 
of  the  crumbling  mnnor-honse.  Knhleubergor  went  so  far  as  to  call 
ICrzsi  "  Siflciibihpni'K  Pale,"  upon  which  Mrs.  Colonel  observed  that 
Air.  Kahlenberger  was  quite  a  "  SehOnffcUt."  One  day  they  gave  » 
great  dinner ;  another  day  an  afternoon  refection ;  once  or  twice  tLcy 
had  soirees.  Kahlenberger  brought  some  of  the  regimental  band  with 
him,  and  they  danced  till  morning.  The  sounds  of  old  festive  days  ngaia 
resounded  through  the  ruined  manor-house,  but  the  brilliance  of  the 
lighted  windows  only  gave  a  still  more  mournful  appcaraaea  to  ib« 
crumbling  turrets,  the  t<3ttering  chimneys,  the  crazy  roof,  and  the  aoUt 
of  mirth  aud  gaiety  sounded  hollow  aud  dull  through  the  quiut  court. 

While  all  this  merriment  was  going  on,  Rndoulhy  was  airny  {rom 
home.  He  had  been  obliged,  by  the  increase  of  his  household  ozpcatca 
and  his  lawsuits,  to  sell  an  estate  situate  in  another  county.  His 
property  he  had  acquired  himself,  and  had  let  it  out  to  an 
fanner.  lie  was  now  on  his  way  to  see  him,  aud  make  a  bargain 
bim  for  the  sale  of  it.  This  ho  considered  he  could  dispose  of  «itboat 
any  reproaches  from  his  conscience,  as  it  was  merely  boil. '  ^  ■'  '"  im 
money,  and  its  loss  would  in  no  way  break  into  thi  ;li» 

ancestral  inheritance  which  mui^t  descend  to  his  son.  Only  Kttfd  wooU 
lose  anything  by  the  sale,  and  she  herself  was  the  cause  of  bia  btiaf 
obliged  to  part  with  it,  as  his  additional  expenses  were  incurreil  on  bet 
account.  Besides,  a  d.inghtcr's  share  ronld  always  bo  made  goo<l  «itb 
ready  money.  Wliile  thinking  of  this  plan,  it  occurred  to  him  thai  ha 
had  not  yet  made  his  will.  Ho  dotormincd  that  bo  would  do  lo  aa 
as  he  returned  homo,  and  that  ho  would  then  take  care  t. 
compensation  in  money  for  his  daughter  in  caw  sha  raaTr 
approval,  and  that  he  would  enjoin  on  his  son,  nndor  11 
paternal  curse,  the  faithful  |niardian»bip  of  the  aDe<: 
which  was  to  descend  from  son  to  sod,  from  grandsoD  In 

Tbit  jonnuij  look  v:$  voxstQ  Mioc  VWi.  Va  Vksd  «&tki^ 
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else  which  ho  had  uudertakcu  since  his  rclnm  home,  caused 

Mmral  Iroublfs  and  aunoyances,  more  or  less  serious.     Here,  too, 

lid  the  man  of  the  past  come  into  collision  with  the  present.     According 

his  old  cuBtom  he  set  ont  without  a  passport ;  conseqnoutly,  he  was 

Ictaincd   fur   four  dsvs   nntil  he   had    legitimated  himself.      Then   his 

anchman  vexy  nearly  involved  him  in  a  new  lawsuit,  for,  acting  on  his 

fold  rulo  of  never  turning  out  of  the  way  for  any  one  except  the  foixpun 

of  tho   consty,  he   ran   against  the  carriage  of    one   of  the    principal 

i^Oovenunent  officials.      The   carriage   was   injured,   and  the   coachman 

rested    by   the   gcndaimcs,    which   caused   a   few   more   days'    delay. 

toarly  two  weeks  elapsed  before  ho  got  to  the  farmer's  house,  with  whom 

was  a  long  time  making  his  bargain.     He  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 

very  fair  price,  considering  tho  value  of  laud  at  that  time.     Having 

st«d  himself  a  little  after  his  fiitigucs,  and  somewhat  enlivened  by  the 

lecess  of  his  negotiations,  he  was  about  to  set  ont  on  his  return  journey 

rhcD  a  letter  from  Milan,  sent  after  him  by  his  sister-in-law,  threw  him 

'"into  great  dejection. 

It  announced  to  him  that  his  son  bad  had  a  relapse  into  his  former 

iUness ;  and,  althongh  the  doctors  spoke  reassuringly,  the  danger  was 

»ve,  and  his  recovery  doubtful.     He  immediately  ordered  his  horses  to 

put  to,  and  sburted  homewards.     It  was  his  intention  to  go  straight 

am  home  to  ]^Iilan,  and  to  tako  his  danghtor  with  him  to  nurse  her 

rother.     Then  he  remembered  that  he  was  only  a  prisoner  let  out  on 

i\i,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  tho  country,  that  he  must  sit  still  nt 

ixao  until  a  letter  with  a  black  seal  an°ivcd  to  tell  him  that  his  son  had 

een   buried   by  strangers,  his    ancient   family   had   died   out,  and    his 

Qcestral  inheritance  had  passed  into  alien  hand:),     liagc  and  grief  hilcd 

^8  soul.     Ho  thought  of  his  daughter,  and  of  that  Cuptain  Kahlenbcrger, 

whom  be  had  hoard  so  much,  and  whom  she  would,  no  doubt,  choose 

i>r  her  husband  if  ho  died,  as  he  so  easily  might.     Then  his  wrath  turned 

gainst  Mrs.  Colonel.     Hu  determined   to  Hi^nd  her  back  to  Vienna  at 

ace.     His  daaghter,  freed  from  her  baleful  influence,  would  once  more 

ecome   affectionate  to  him,   would  forget  Vienna,  Kuhloubergor,   and 

rerything  else,  of  which  tho  very  thought  imtuted  him  so  much.     His 

~Soul  vibrated  between  the  figures  of  his  son  recovering  his  health,  and  his 

laughter  recovering  her  affection. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  ho  arrived  in  sight  of  home.  The  sight  of  tlie 
Banor-bousc,  lighted  np,  and  resonant  with  music,  made  him  tremble  all 
rer  as  if  somebody  had  struck  him.  The  funeral  of  his  son,  and  the 
ridoJ  of  his  daughter,  combined  to  form  a  terrible  picture  in  his  mind, 
^e  funeral  chnunt  and  tho  dance-mnsic  rung  discordantly  in  his  ears. 
le  wiped  tho  cold  sweat  from  his  forehead,  and  was  sumo  time  bcfuro  ho 
ftald  recover  himself. 

'  A  isick  man  is  not  yot  dead,"  said  ho  to  himself,  by  way  of  calminf; 
is  agitation  ; — "  how  long  wns  I  mysolf  sick '?....   Indeed,  thos« 
bo  wn  sick  for  a  long  time  are  least  likely  to  il'ie.     X.  masx  %\iW:W\i»\s> 
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148  loDg  as  poBsiblc.  Wc  onglit  alfvajs  to  pnt  oar  trnst  in  Qod.  .  .  . 
Why  was  I  bo  angry  wilb  poor  I'.rzgi  ?  She  is  a  Uttlo  spoiled,  it  is  tnw; 
bat  sbo  will  soon  amend.  I  hare  behaved  very  liurshlr  to  her,  ui 
alienated  her  from  me.  I  was  wrong  to  do  bo.  I  will  soon  malu 
right  again.  Let  her  amuse  herself.  Why  should  she  not  ?  tiho  i 
know  that  her  brother  is  ill.  Sho  is  yt'uug  and  pretty— why  i 
bhe  dance  ?  I  won't  tell  the  bad  news  before  to-morrow.  No  doabtj 
or  two  of  my  old  friends  hare  come  to  visit  them,  and  havo  bioaght  ih«r 
sons  and  daughters  with  them,  and  f.rzsi  has  got  np  a  little 
for  them.  Quite  right,  too — let  them  enjoy  themselves.  If  slra 
but  fall  in  love  with  the  son  of  some  friend  of  mine  !  Could  I  bat  ce 
the  marriages  of  both  my  son  and  my  daughter,  I  should  di«  happy  1  '*' 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  Radnothy  entered  the  house,  iniut«riiig  up 
all  his  energies  to  keep  secret  tho  bad  news. 


cii.vpteb  vi. 
The  Last  "Will  and  Te8t.ime.nt. 

Maa.  Colonel  was  just  giving  one  of  her  most  brilliant  soirea.     Sita>\ 
assembled  a  greater  number  of  guests  than  osaal.  Of  coarse  Kohlenbergs 
played  tho   principal  part,  the  Don  Juan  of  the  regiment,  trhom 
comrades  called  "  Funwser  Keil,"  and  that  not  without  reason.     His  ftf  \ 
proved  snfBcient  for  everything.     He  w.as  a  great  sportsman ;  he  had  t 
celebrated  retriever  dog ;  his  wit  was  unfailing.    Ho  knew  almost  by  1 
Weber's  "  iJimokrilos."  Ho  talked  a  little  French,  too,  and  perhaps  i 
have  read  Paul  de  Kock's  novels  in  that  language,  if  his  i  i 

been  wholly  taken  np  by  the  ladies,  who  went  mad  after  him  i 
in  which  ho  was  stationed.  And  then  how  ho  danced  1  Othors  eoald  ft ' 
through  a  quadrille  as  well  ns  ho,  but  yon  would  havo  to  look  ioog  I 
ytia  could  find  his  equal  in  cither  waltz  or  polka.  Even  now  bo  «H  IktJ 
admiration  of  the  whole  company.  ^>zsi  was  happj  as  sbu  svong  i 
on  his  arm,  and,  ns  sho  hstencd  to  his  jokes,  laughed  ttU  bor  cyoa 
with  tears. 

An  old  mt^or,  who  wa^  eutertmniug  tho  flushed  Mrs.  Colooiil,  ob 
that  they  must  unite  this  hnndsomo  couple,  and  gnvo  bis  huui  to  id 
eugagoment  to  be  present  at  the  wedding.    A  li«uteoaut  spoka  of  lk« 
caution-money,  which  could  bo  provided  so  easily  ont  of  thio  .tamtx  Wj's  ' 
property,  and  added,  "  Da<inUlUi ! "     The  wife  of  one  of  tbo  GoTcmmtBl  { 
otGcLils  prc8i:iit  saw  hnrsulf  SGat/:d  a  year  after  at  the  voddio^iiMUi,  Ui 
which  Mrs.  Colonel  said  :  "  Ax  tfiatiht  sidi,"  *     As  atiKtuocr  ohMmdla  I 
Kahlcnburg«r  in  a  whisper  that  in  tho  place  of  tha  tumblo-dami  oU  I 

Li  ''  '  ;n-0    to   build    11        '       ''  ;  •      ■ 

11"  lit  him  with  o  n 

leeeived  with  a  loud  langh,  and,  n«  be  refused  to  eotioaanieati 

•"CitcwBt*." 
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e  pretended  to  bo  aDgrv.     In  ono  word,  evon-body  in  the  company 

kcd  upon  Kahlenberger  ns  bridegroom  elect,  and  mirth  and  gaiety  were 

ivcrsftl. 

Nobody  made  any  reference  to  the  father,  nor  was  his  entrance  at  first 

ierceivod.     The  first  person  who  besame  aware  of  his  proseuee  was  Mrs. 

''Olonel,  and  then  Krzsi.  Both  of  them  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  scream, 

they  feared  that  a  scene  would  follow,     Mrs.  Colonel,  however,  at  once 

lovered  her  presence  of  mind,  stopped  the  mnsicians,  and,  taking  her 

gnests  by  the  arm,  introduced  them  ono  after  the  other  to  lladnothy,  who, 

out  of  re^rd  to  the  rites  of  hospitality,  greeted  them  as  courteously  as  he 

old.     The  guests  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  as  they  gazed  with  astonish- 

ent  at  the  disordered  grey  hair  and  beard  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and 

his  eccentric  Irnvelling  dress ;  and  more  than  one  satirical  remark  on  the 

subject  was  whispered  among  them.  Kahlenberger  was  the  least  embarVasscd 

of  the  whole  party.     He  at  ouce  commenced  a  lively  speech,  which  would 

linve  lasted  for  an  hoar,  if  Radnothy  had  not  given  him  to  understand, 

artly  in  broken  German,  partly  by  signs,  that  ho  understood  but  little  of 

at  langtiage,  that  he  was  very  tired,  and  wished  to  go  to  bed,     Kahlen- 

erger  complained  to  his  friends  that  he  should  have  to  study  pantomime 

order  to  converse  with  his  future  father-in-law.  The  major  was  shocked 

t  Iladnothy's  want  of  edncation,  who  did  not  know  German  and  yet  had 

een  aliiij>dii.     The  lieutenant  expressed  his  astonishment  by  the  exclama- 

ion,  "  Curio-''."    The  Government  officials  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that 

Transylvania  was  very  backward  in  pomt  of  civilization.     The  engineer 

determined  the  next  morning  to  draw  n  likeness  of  the  old  gentleman,  and 

send  it  to  the  llluMriite  Zfiliiufi,  as  a  specimen  of  the  old  Hungarian 

nobility  on  the  point  of  passing  away.    All  these  observations  passed  from 

ono  to  another  of  the  guests,  only  in  a  whisper  and  among  themselves,  but 

till  in  a  somewhat  softened  form  they  crept  into  the  general  conversation. 

■Mrs.  Colonel  and  f^rzsi  blushed  and  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  their  poor 

i|)rother-in-lnw  and  pnpn.     They  spoke  in  his  defence  before  the  company, 

lut  in  their  hearts  they  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 

he  little  infeivii-uo  had  not  given  rise  to  any  scnndal,  and  that  the  old 

;enlleman  had  kept  his  temper.     They  pitied  him  without  getting  angi-j- 

ith  him,  and  in  good  spirits  set  about  continuing  the  interrupted  gaieties. 

Radnothy  sat  up  all  night  in  his  own  room.   He  was  calmer  than  ever, 

bat  he  hud  never  felt  so  dispirited.     Grief,  anger,  hope,  and  consolation 

md  ail  abandoned  him ;  stupor  and  a  sort  of  insensibility  seized  upon  him. 

irsl  of  all  he  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  some  money  to  his  dying  son  ;  and 

en  began  writing  his  last  will  and  testament.     As  he  did  so  a  few  tears 

ropped  on  the  paper.     He  began  by  lamenting  the  ruin  of  his  conutry 

ud  his  farailv.     He  then  stated  that  as  the  law  of  aviticiin-i  *  had  been 


*  According  (o  ibc  olii  Hungarian  law  licfi>re  1848  n  man  could  not  alionatc  kr 

lill  inherited  unblc  landi.    lu  1S48  the  Hungarians  obrngatcd  this  rale  of  law  in 

|iiiD('i|iIe,  liut,  at  the  time  nferred  to  in  the  text,  co  detailed  svstcni  hml  licco 

nutK«(««i  In  div  )i!iire  t>f  the  old  arrangnnent. 
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abrogated,  he  bad  now  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  property  according  to 
his  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  even  in  case  he  loft  no  male  iasne  behind 
him,  as  noble  inheritances  would  no  more  revert  to  the  crown.  He  Umb 
deplored  the  abrogation  of  the  old  institution  of  the  afiticitan,  which  had 
maintained  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and  with  it  the  Hnngarinn  nation,  fc» 
so  many  centuries,  and  enjoined  on  his  son,  as  a  sacred  dnty,  under  tht 
sanction  of  his  paternal  curse,  never  to  sell  any  part  of  the  anceslrJ 
inheritance,  for,  if  that  came  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  he  should  Itm 
in  his  grave.  He  then  enumerated  what  his  property  had  been  and  what 
it  was  still,  and  stated  that  he  had  only  parted  with  iti-'iidred  property ;  ill 
that  he  bad  inherited  from  his  ancestors  he  loft  nndiminished, 
indeed,  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  the  bfzirkfin  should  diminish  it,  Ua 
proceeded  to  state  that  as  the  fortune  of  their  mother,  which  consisted  <£ 
about  forty  thonsand  florins  in  valuables,  money,  and  obllgaUons,  hid 
been  cither  stolen  or  destroyed  when  the  manor-house  was  plunderad, 
neither  of  his  children  could  hove  any  claim  upon  him  in  respect  of  it 
He  then  set  down  carefully,  and  with  specifications,  that  he  left  to  his  go 
all  his  real  and  personal  property,  with  the  obligation,  however,  of  tawtij^ 
ing  his  sister  l'>zsi  iu  a  suitable  manner,  and  paying  over  to  her  within 
ton  years  after  her  marriage,  or  to  her  heirs,  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  ol 
the  whole  value  of  his  property,  the  yearly  interest  of  which  sam  was  ia 
the  meantime  to  be  punctually  paid.  All  these  provision^,  bowoTcr,  onJj 
applied  to  the  case  of  her  giving  up  Kahlenberger,  and  marrying  a  Tnuml- 
vanian  or  Hungarian  patriot.  If  she  did  not  do  bo  he  disinherited  bcr 
entirely,  even  iu  the  case  of  his  son  dying  before  this,  his  will,  came  into 
effect.  Khould  those  two  aad  events  take  place,  he  m'.ide  his  sole  heir  tht 
High  School  of  Nagy-lOnj'ed,  founded  by  Prince  Gabriel  Bet''  if 

the  principal  supports  of  Protestantism  and  the  Hungarian  na  i  lU 

which,  ho  added,  ho  himself  had  received  his  education,  and  which  hid 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  devastations  of  the  Wallachs.  Tho  will  wm 
long,  and,  when  he  had  finished  writing  it,  some  time  elapsed  before  Iht 
bailiff  and  the  Proteslont  clergyman  arrived  to  witness  its  eiecntioa.  At 
last  all  was  in  order,  and  he  leaned  his  head  back  in  his  oasj-chair  aad 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  the  music ;  he  gave  a  sigh  or  two,  and  tlMMghi 
of  old  times  ;  for  a  few  minutes  he  slumbered  fitfully,  tlii  i  .-'iil 

gazed  bewildered  at  the  candle  whioh  had  burned  low  du-^  .U 

The  party  had  just  then  broken  up  :  the  last  carriage  had  ratttvd  awaj. 
lladnothy  rose,  took  the  will  in  ouo  hand  and  a  candle  in  tbr  '-'"■—  -.ad 
entered  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Mrs.  Colonel.     Slid  had  not  ;  Ut- 

undrfss,  and  was  gaily  talking  over  the  events  of  iLa  dav  V« 

he  cnt<Tcd  they  both  rose  in  high  itpirits,  and  came  forwn 
lira.  Colonel  expressed  her  regret  that  he  had  not  Ukec  \ 
fostivities  of  the  >  ' "  li  were  n  r        '  '  • 

heraolf  on  his  uc  d-i  tntk  :. 

procure  her  papa  a  permit  to  carry  arms,  and  ' 
thitber  to  shoot.    l\y  tb'iB  Vvud  \>«ti%V\(yax  \^i  ^  .^^>  •  >.  . . 
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for  the  restraint  he  had  put  upon  himself  whoa  he  met  their  guests,  and, 
to  some  extent,  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  the  mass  of  bills  fvhich  they  had 
accumulated  daring  his  absence. 

RaJuulhy  was  silent ;  his  only  answer  was  to  give  them  the  letter  from 
Milan  to  read. 

"  It  is  oil  exaggeration,"  said  Mrs.  Colonel,  "  to  induce  you  to  send 
■lore  money ;  G^za  is  no  more  ill  than  I  am,  who  catch  a  fresh  cold  three 
times  a  day  from  living  in  these  damp  rooms." 

"  Kahlenbcrger  will  write  to  Milan,"  put  in  l^rzsi :  "  everybody  there 
knows  him,  and  they  will  be  of  great  service  to  Goza." 

To  this  Radnothy,  by  way  of  answer,  opened  his  pocket-book  and  took 
out  two  notes,  of  a  thousand  florins  each,  which  he  gave  to  his  sister-in- 
law,  saying :  "  This  is  what  I  owe  you  for  Krzsi's  board,  lodging,  dresF, 
and  edncalion.  From  time  to  time  I  have  sent  something  already.  I 
know  that,  taken  all  together,  it  isn't  mach,  whereas  her  education  is,  of 
course,  beyond  price  ;  but  I  am  very  poor." 

With  that  he  Eut  down,  took  up  his  will,  and  began  to  read  it  at  full 
length. 

"  TjTont,"  screamed  Mrs.  Colonel,  and  began  to  rave  in  German  and 
French,  in  prose  and  verse.  Presently  she  began  to  talk  Ilnngariou 
passionately,  exclaiming  that,  come  what  might,  f'.r/.si  should  be  Kahlen- 
bcrger's  wife,  even  if  she  herself  had  to  deposit  the  caution-money.  At 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  generosity  she  herself  was  so  much  affected  that 
tho  almost  fainted  awn}*. 

"  Ach.'"  sighed  f'.rzsi  ;  a  longer  quotation  from  the  "  WiliU  Rosen  " 
did  not  occur  to  her  at  the  moment,  but  she  cried  all  the  more  violently. 

Radnothy  turaed  his  back  on  his  sister-in-law,  and  remained  silent. 
Uo  looked  at  his  daughter,  whoso  tears  seemed  to  have  an  effect  npon 
him.  Ho  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  towards  her,  as  if  ho  must  now 
talk  to  her  fur  the  last  time.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  di-ew  her  on  his 
lap.  kissed  her  forehead,  and  asked  her  tenderly,  "Dost  thou  remember, 
r  ■  ike,  that  three  years  ago  thy  poor  sainted  mother  gave  a  little  ball  ? 
.  (jurse  thou  remembercst  it ;  why,  we  had  had  a  new  dress  made  for 
bee,  a  rose-coloured  one.  Even  as  a  little  girl  thou  attractedst  the 
~ attention  of  the  young  men.  A  good  muuy  danced  with  thee.  Ah  1  how 
well  thou  dancedst  the  cnuiddji  *  with  the  son  of  the  /iflipiin.  Thy  poor 
ear  mother  wept  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  see  thee  behave  thyself  so 
rettily.  Thou  remcmbcrest  the  fi'injidn'ii  son,  dost  thou  not  ?  Ue  is  a 
ery  good  young  man ;  a  count,  but  by  no  means  proud ;  he  does  not 
espise  a  '  nobleman,'  whose  family'  is  older  than  his  own  ;  he  knows  that 
Transylvania  the  law  makes  no  diotiuction  between  the  magnates  and 
lie  '  nobility.'  One  of  these  first  days  ho  will  bo  sure  to  visit  us. 
radually  old  Radnothy 's  former  friends  will  again  find  him  out.  We 
ttall  give  a  few  balls  and  thou  shalt  dance  with  him  again.    Supposing  he 
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vrero  to  aek  for  my  sweet  Erzeikc,  I  Bhould  not  hnTC  nsy  olrjcctiun,  if  (koa 
wooldst  consent." 

"  My  brother-in-law  is  certainly  oat  of  bis  miud ;  why,  the  flup%ia.'t 
son  married  a  baroness  last  spring,  as  we  heai-d  when  wo  passed  thnmgh 
Kolozsviir,"  exclaimed  Jlrs.  Colonel,  who  felt  grievously  oSended  at  her 
brother-'in-Iaw's  taruing  his  back  on  her  and  refufiug  to  speak  to  her.  In 
her  passion  she  began  to  gesticulate  so  violently  that  her  false  caiis  fcU  oa 
the  floor. 

Radnolhy  cast  on  her  a  glance  of  scorn,  and  with  oontaopii 
politeness,  made  more  insulting  by  its  being  unpremeditated,  picked  up 
the  false  curia  from  the  floor  and  placed  them  on  the  table  before  her.  Ue 
then  gave  his  daughter  another  kiss  and  continued:  "Dost  thoa  not 
remember  that  fair-haired  young  man,  who  used  to  call  thee  bis  wife?  1 
can  tell  thee  that  he  is  a  very  excellent  young  man.  For  a  long  iiin*  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  him.  They  say  that  his  father,  my  dear  friend,  hm 
died,  while  the  young  man  has  concealed  himself  somewhere  in  Hungarjr.* 
When  he  comes  home  he  will  be  sure  to  visit  Nnncle  Raduothy,  and  to  adk 
what  bis  little  wife  is  doing.  ^Vbat  shall  I  then  answer  him  ?  Toll  me, 
my  dear  Krzsike." 

"  Shall  she  become  the  wife  of  a  refugee,  of  a  vagabond  f  Never.  I 
have  promised  her  to  Kahleuborgor.  She  shall  be  his  wife  .  . 
....  his  ...  .  just  in  spite  of  you  I  .  .  .  ."  raved  Mre. 
and  struck  the  table  with  such  violence  that  one  or  two  nambera  of  ibe 
Frniidciibliitl  flattered  to  the  ground. 

Radniithy  drew  his  eyebrows  together,  and  picked  np  tha  fiiUcn 
Fmii'lenhlfitls,  as  if  ho  meant  to  siguify  to  Mrs.  C  «lii>ald 

read  her  favourite  newspaper  and  hold  her  tongue.     J  .  iiMdiag 

hor  bitter  and  abundant  reproaches,  he  continued  to  speak  to  bis  doaghtcr:— 

"  Dost  thou  remember  that  pale  bashful  young  man,  who  broagbl 
80  many  books  with  picttu'cs  in  them,  and  wrote  snch  pretty  verses  for 
mother's  name-day,  on  gilt-edged  vellum,  amid  tulips  and  forgnt-ue>ool(f 
Ho  was  always  a  diligent  student,  and  would  vcrtainly  have  risen  hi^Mi^ 
than  his  father,  who  could  never  succeed  in  getting  faimsolf  made 
Bxol'jnbini.  I  The  poor  fellow  cnnnot  make  any  use  of  his  knowUdgo  4t 
present,  |  but  for  all  that  he  still  studies  hard  at  borne.  His  father  JuM 
got  some  little  property ;  he  is  a  '  nobleman '  with  but  Iittls  Und,  it  it 
true,  but  then  he  knows  bow  to  manage  it  properly.  Thoit  koomat  tiiil 
I  never  laid  much  stress  upon  wealth.  Thank  God,  I  have  enongh  U>  lif* 
on.     I  will  rebuild  this  manor-house  for  yon.     I  will  tear  np  if 

moment,  belbrc  thine  eyes,  if  thon  wilt.    ILett  yo  will  live  !.»,.,.».  oi  I 
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did  v,-ith  tbj  mother.  I  sliall  buy  four  horses  and  have  a  new  carriage 
mode  against  thy  wedding-day.  There  Vfill  not  bo  in  the  whole  county  o 
handsomer  bride  than  my  little  It^nssi." 

"  Du  i'ltmnncfi  /  To  ^ve  to  a  boor  my  Elizabeth,  whom  Rahlen- 
bei^cr  loTos  I  "  began  Sfrg,  Colonel,  renewing  the  assanlt  in  so  loud  a  tone 
that  the  little  block  dog  took  heart  and  began  to  bark  and  snap  at 
Radnothy. 

Ho  jumped  up  in  u  rage,  but  instead  of  turning  upon  his  sister-in-law 
gave  the  little  dog  such  a  kick,  that  after  one  sharp  howl  it  limped 
Jently  oat  of  the   room.     Its  mistress  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  was 
ng  after  it,  but,  seeing  that  Radniithy  had  again  turned  towards  his 
er  and  embraced  her  fondly,  she  stopped  in  the  doorway,  restrained 
her  curiosity  as  to  what  would  follow. 

"  Thy  annt  will  go  away  to-morrow  to  Vienna  or  wherever  she  may 

lease,  and  will  never  come  hero  again,"  said  Radniithy  calmly  ;  "  thou 

Jt  remain  with  me." 

"  Scandalc!    Infamir  !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Colonel,  and  moved  towards  a 

r,  that  she  might  have  something  to  faint  into  ;  "to  drive  me  out  of 

be  house,  to  turn  his  back  upon  me.  to  refuse  to  speak  to  me,  to  turn  my 

carls  to  ridicule,  to   break  my  httlo  dog's   leg  1     Ah  I  if  only  my  poor 

husband  were  alive,  I  know  that  ho  would  call  you  out  for  this  insult ;  he 

roald  stab  yon  ;  he  would  slash  you ;  he  would  chop  you  to  pieces." 

nth  that  she  jumped  up  and  began  to  show  by  gesticulations  how  they 

bould  stab,  slash,  and  cut  Raduothy  to  pieces. 

"Thou  wilt  remain  herewith  mo,"  continued  the  father,  smoothing 
fcck  from  his  daughter's  brow  her  somewhat  disordered  hair ;  "  there  is 
need  of  tuarryiug  so  soon.  Take  time  to  make  thy  choice  ;  thou  art 
still  young,  my  child.  Why  shonldst  thou  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Thou 
will  have  more  time  to  slay  at  homo  to  nurse  and  cheer  thy  poor  father, 
will  live  very  comfortably  hero  together.  Thou  shall  keep  house  and 
ill  look  after  the  farm,  and  we  will  get  everything  into  order  again.  Wo 
make  a  few  visits  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  will  soon  ho  as 
neb  gaiety  going  on  here  as  there  used  to  be.  I  shall  not  bo  always  so 
dull ;  nor  should  I  bo  so  now,  but  I  havo  so  inanj-  cares.  When  my  law- 
suits are  ended,  and  thy  brother  has  come  home,  all  will  be  different. 
And  he  will  come  back  if  thou  sluyest  here.  God  will  listen  to  a  good 
i's  prayers.  Thou  ai-t  a  good  girl,  Ilrzsikc,  art  thou  not?  Thou  lovest 
y  father ;  thou  wilt  not  desert  him  in  his  old  ago  ;  thou  wUt  not  irritate 
aay  more ;  Ifaoa  wilt  bo  what  thy  dear  mother  was,  that  blessed 
ttman,  whom  thon  so  much  roeomblest.  Just  this  moment  I  havo 
aarked  that  thou  art  the  very  picture  of  thy  mother.  When  she  wept 
llo  was  just  like  that.  And  how  often  she  wppt  I  now  on  my  account,  now 
.  yours  ;  never  for  herself,  never  ....  never  .  .  .  ." 
f'.rzsike  said  nothmg,  and  when  her  father,  worn  out  with  his  emotions, 
sank  upon  a  chair,  she  disengaged  bei°$elf  from  hia  embrace.  Hho  stood 
between   her  fnllirr  imd  linr  aunt,  not  knowing  to  'j.liom  aW  \^\<>^tVh 
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belonged.     Sho  looked  fii-st  nt  one,  thon  at  the  other,  aad  sighod  "  WM 
fin  Imrtci  Schiekiitl  !"  * 

•'Elizabeth,  homm  :u  ir.ir,"  cried  her  aunt. 

"  ^rzsike,  come  with  me,  come  into  my  room,"  v^hispcrcd  her  Uha 
tenderly,  as  he  roec  from  the  chair,  and  took  up  his  candle  end  hit  vitt. 

Mrs,  Colonel  repeated  her  invitation.     The  father  was  silent,  wad  cat 
a,  look  of  mingled  sorrow  and  aiToction,  as  he  stood  in  the  doorwav. 

"Hah/  Tiiuoii'h!  Tiiuwph  ilrr  Lirhe  tiiid  ihr  Tiiijrnd  ! 
Mrs.  Colonel,  as  sho  embraced  Krzsi,  who  had  thrown  herself  iaii 
aunt's  arms.  Thon  both  of  them  sank  with  a  scream  on  the  sofa,  for  \ 
terrible  sound  was  heard,  that  of  tho  door  violently  slammed  to  bchiad 
him  by  tho  father  as  ho  tottered  back  into  his  own  room. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  Riidnothy  awoke  next  d.'iy       V     '     '    Aifi  1 
long  ond  heavily  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  and  the   i  .;  irf] 

the  night,  and  ftlt  more  tired  when  he  got  op  than  when  he  went  to  tMt 
He  had  had  bad  dreams,  and  was  now  so  weak  that  he  conld  bardlj  i 
himself.  Ue  dressed  alone,  for  Istvun  had  gone  early  to  the  po>st  for  I 
The  profound  slilhiesB  which  now  prevailed  in  the  manor-hoaso  struck  ttr  ' 
master  as  something  wonderful,     lie  heard  neither  the  loud  voice  of  Mn. 
Colonel,  nor  the  yelping  of  her  dog,  nor  the  chattering  of  her  maid.     Una  | 
w^as  nobody  in  tho  dining-room ;  not  till  ho  got  on  the  terrace  con 
find  any  one,  and  there  only  lame  little  Munyi,  who  was  crying  and  : 
ing  a  letter  in  her  huud. 

lie  took  the  letter  from  her  without  saying  n  word.  It  was  ' 
by  Mi's.  Colonel,  with  blue  ink  and  sprinkled  with  gilt  sand.  Its  em 
were  full  of  all  that  she  had  said  yesterday.  In  it  sho  charged  her  br 
in-law  with  all  sorts  of  wickedness,  and  commanded  him  to  Unu  1 
in  pieces  at  once.  Bho  had  underscored  the  following  words.  "  tx 
shall  become  Kahlenberger's  wife  in  spite  of  yon,  and  I  shall  Icavo 
everything,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  any  need  of  your  tumble-dowu  boOMJ 
and  your  contested  lauds."  The  letter  was  so  full  of  long-drawn  complatBti| 
and  threats,  that  its  proper  contents  were  forced  into  a  postscript,  ia  wlnit| 
she  informed  Rodnuthy  that  neither  sho  nor  f'irz^i  conld  any  loa^J 
endure  his  bad  temper,  and  had  loft  that  very  day  for  Vienna,  aod 
nntil  he  heard  again  from  them  he  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  writiogtoi 

He  crumpled  up  tho  letter,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  and  sai  down 
his  orm-chair.     lie  did  not  know  what  ho  was  doing;  he  gazed 
here  and  there.     Uc  looked  at  the  swallows'  ncst&  under  the  eaviia, ' 
the  young  birds  chirped  gaily  about  their   mothers,  and   ho  sighed. 
looked  at  the  happy  doves  \n  hich  were  sportively  flying  about  tho  dore 
portal,  and  he  muttered  something  between  his  teeth.      Ho  loolwd  at  thej 
largo  house-dog,  who  came  fawning  to  his  fcrt,  ml,  wl 
said   "  Uonesl  Muros  !  "     At  last  hiti  eye  fell  upon   i 
who  wns  btill  standing  then  and  kept  on  erving. 
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"  What  is  thy  trouWe  ?  "  asked  ho  rongbly. 

Tfa«  little  girl  n-as  so  frightened  that  she  began  to  cry  still  more,  and 
was  not  able  to  say  more  than  "  Itfiss  ]''.rzsi  .  .  .  ." 

fe"  What  then  is  thy  trouble  with  Miss  I'.rzsi  ?"  asked  he  still  more  roughly. 
"  When  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  she  gave  me  this  letter,"  said  the 
c  girl,  catching  her  breath  in  her  trepidation.  "Iran.  '  Why  dost  thou 
?  ■  she  asked.  '  Why,  I'm  going  to  awake  his  Grace,'  answered  I. 
.»hy  dost  thoa  want  to  awake  him  ?  '  said  she.  '  Why,  for  the  young 
lady  to  take  leave  of  him  :  you  are  going  far  away :  it  is  proper,'  I  answered , 
and  ran.  The  young  lady  ran  aAer  me  and  gave  me  a  slap  in  the  face. 
That  was  no  matter ;  but  she  tore  this  pretty  red  kerchief,  which  the 
gracious  lady  bought  for  mo  now  three  years  ago,  and  see  how  it  is 
I      torn  ....  1  " 

"  Do  not  cry,  I  will  buy  thee  a  prettier  red  kerchief,"  said  Radnothy, 
pressing  the  orphan  to  himself,  as  if  ho  were  embracing  f^rzsi,  and  a  smile 
^^kovered  about  his  lips.  Then  he  became  gloomy  and  sad :  he  turned  away, 
^^Bs  chiQ  sank  on  his  breast,  he  was  absorbed  in  thought.  "  Ah  !  Ilrzsike 
^^B .  .  .  Berpent  ....  serpent  I  "  he  cried  out  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
^^nmst  away  from  him  little  MAnyi,  who  ran  away  downhill,  in  her  fright 
I  looking  back  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  his  poor  Grocc  was  coming  after  her. 
^K  But  Raduothy  sat  there  still.  He  did  not  know  that  ho  had  tlmist  the 
^^■ttle  girl  away  from  him.  Without  thinking  of  what  he  was  doing,  he 
^^pok  Mrs.  Colonel's  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  read  it  over  again,  and  then 
^Tore  it  to  pieces. 

k"  If  she  had  but  written  only  ono  line  I     But  no.     That  she  lefl  for 
r  aunt  to  do.     If  she  had  but  grieved  &  little  at  leaving  me  !     But  no. 
I  the  contrary,  she  is  glad.     Yesterday  she  did  not  weep  for  me,  but  for 
her  lover.      If  she  had  but  come  to  me  this  morning  to  kiss  me,  while 
I  was  asleep.     But  no.     Instead  of  that  sho  cuffed  the  poor  orphan  who 
^^B^iuded  her  of  her  duty.      The  serpent  I     I  will  think  of  her  no  more. 
^^fthave  still  one  child.     The  sons  always  love  their  fathers  best.     I  have 
^a   son.      It  is    impossible   that    he   should  die.      Impossible    .... 
impossible    .    .    .    .  I  "     And  then  folding  his  hands  together  he  prayed 
long  and  earnestly ;  nor  did  he  notice  his  bailiff,  who  stood  before  him  for  a 
(joarter  of  an  hour  wishing  to  speak  to  him. 

At  last  the  bailiff  ventured  to  address  him,  and,  handing  him  a  bundle 
of  blils,  asked  him  for  money. 

"  Send  them  after  my  sister-in-law ;  get  the  money  from  her.  I  shan't 
pay  a  kreutzcr.  I  want  money  ;  I  have  a  sick  son  ;  I  have  no  daughter 
K  .  .  .  none  ....  none !  " 

I  The  bailiff  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  began  to  talk  about  the  taxes, 
Bfaich  would  bo  levied  by  execution,  if  not  paid  within  a  few  days. 
I  "  Let  them  put  in  an  execution.  When  they  give  me  back  my  curial 
Knds,  I'll  pay,  but  not  a  krcutiser  before.  Only  let  them  begin  the  game  ; 
■at  an  execution  ;  bcfvt  the  dmm  ;  put  up  things  to  auction.  Mr.  Bailiff 
piU  make  the  highest  bid  for  cvet^'thing  aud  vi\U  ^Si^  Uxctn  V\\!(i  x««iA.'^ 
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money.  Here  it  is :  give  an  acconnt  of  it  afVerwarda."  Wilfa  thai  lie 
gave  him  a  bank-note  for  a  thousand  florins.  "  I  am  not  ro  poor  bai 
that  I  cnn  show  them  that  they  can't  trifle  with  me  so  easily.  This,  loO) 
is  a  protest ;  this  is  i'm  uuTtitr.  Do  you  know  what  that  mean*  ?  No, 
you  don't ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  you  should ;  do  what  I  t«U  yoa." 

The  baiUff  then  turned  the  convorBation  npon  farming  matt«t«,  M 
Radniithy  did  not  attend  to  him.  He  relapsed  into  his  melancbolr,  aal 
aat  motionless  in  his  arm-chair  till  dianer-tim«.  At  noon  h« 
ewallowcd  a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup,  and  then  the  whole  aiUroi 
kept  asking  if  Istvan  had  not  come  back  from  the  post.  Wban 
him  thai  ho  had  not  }-et  returned,  ho  answered  :  "  But  ho  will ;  bV 
bringing  good  news."  Again  he  seated  himself  iu  his  arm-chair,  filtad  his 
pipe  and  complained  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  smoke  th«  good  oU 
tobacco  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  longer,  *  that  after  they  had  doprirgd 
the  Hungarian  of  his  sword,  they  took  away  hia  ppe.  He  looked  in  Ibi 
direction  of  the  road,  waited  for  the  good  news,  ontil  the  pipe  grmdoallj 
dropped  from  his  mouth  and  he  fell  asleep. 

Towards  evening  Istvan  returned  and  brought  a  letter  with  hiai.  E» 
awoke  his  master  gently,  who  eagerly  snatched  at  the  letter,  and  rwd  it 
over  slowly.  Ho  read  it  over  again,  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  and  tfcao 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Istvan,  and  was  silent.  The  hnssar  did  not  dar« 
to  ask  him  what  there  was  in  the  letter.  The  expression  of  his  maatar's 
countenance,  which  was  not  one  either  of  anger  or  of  sorrow',  bnt  OM  «t 
stupid  insensibility,  the  fixed  dull  gn/.e  of  his  eyes,  made  the  Outkhl 
servant  shudder  all  over.  Radnothy  threw  himself  back  in  the  ehaSr,  and 
read  the  letter  once  more,  and  then  gazed  as  strangely  at  the  pastor,  fAo 
was  approaching  the  terrace,  as  before  at  Istviin. 

The  clergyman  had  been  to  the  town,  and  bronght  back  with  him  two 
letters  from  the  lawyer :  one  of  them  addressed  to  Uaduothy,  thn  otb«r  ti> 
the  Colonel's  widow.  The  old  squire  recoiled  as  it  were  instinotivolr,  ifDd 
made  a  gcstore  with  his  hand  as  if  pushing  the  letters  away ;  hat  the  B«xi 
moment  he  seized  them  hastily,  opened  them,  and  gave  them  to 
clergyman  to  read.  Ho  began  with  the  one  addressed  to  tho  ladj 
which  the  lawyer  told  her  that  Radnothy's  luwsnit  against  his  tv 
was  coming  on  before  tho  court  at  Szeben,  and  that  it  wonld  Iw 
desirable  that  both  heraeU  and  Captain  KahlenWger  ahontd 
case  with  their  influence.  Hn  requested  them  to  do  tho  aamo  with 
to  Radnuthy's  other  lawsuitfi,  which  ho  tried  to  protract  as  nuuii 
be  could,  nntil  the  administration  had  got  into  a  moM  r^gnlnr  eooikPi 
bat  be  was  afraid  of  the  hoBtility  of  the  district  eommiseioBcr  aaA  ik* 
gendarmerie  oflicer,  whom  Radnothy  had  greatly  ocMpantUd.  O  tat 
possible  that  they  might  hurry  the  case  ou  and  subject  Rftdaiitb^  lo 
another  examination,  which  wonld  do  a  great  ileal  of  harm,  ni  1'^'  -"n*  aat 
likoly  to  restrain  himself ;  for  which  reosoiut  it  Mould  bo  as  v  -i  lA 
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',  homo  and  pretend  to  bo  ill,  eveu  if  he  wore  in  tho  beat  health 
The  letter  addresBcd  to  Radiiuthy  waa  mach  shorter.  Tho 
good  lawyer  begged  for  a  little  money,  jost  an  instalment  of  the  lepil 
espensee,  and  then,  knowing  his  client'B  weaknesses,  he  attempted,  in  the 
leaat  offeosive  way  he  coold,  to  insinuate  to  him  tho  advantages  of  being 
ill  nntil  he  beard  from  him  again. 

Badoothy  nodded  his  head,  bat  said  nothing.  The  clergyman  with- 
drew, wondering  at  his  behaviour.  The  old  sqnirc  looked  after  him  till 
he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  again  fixed  his  gaze  upon  Istviiu,  but  still 
kept  silence.  Thus  ho  remained  for  aboot  an  hour.  It  had  then  grown 
dark,  and  Radnothy  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  as  if  he  wore  answering  the 
clergjrman,  ozcluimed  :  "  I  am  ill,  and  I  shall  bo.  There  is  no  need  of 
feigning  sickness.  .  .  .  Nor  do  I  now  care.  liet  them  take  all  I  have. 
I  have  no  one  to  leave  it  to.     I  am  the  last  Raduuthy." 

■'  Is  Master  Geza  dead  ?  "  asked  Istviuj,  rushing  towards  his  master. 

"  He  is,"  answered  lladnothy,  and  his  lips  remained  open. 

The  faithful  sert-ant  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations.  His  master's 
tears  began  to  flow ;  he  threw  himself  with  subs  upon  the  neck  of  Istvuu, 
wbo  waa  all  that  remained  to  him  of  his  fallen  family,  of  his  buried  past. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LiFB  IN  MkMORT. 

Pats  passed  away ;  autumn  was  already  come.  Nature  in  decay  and  the 
manor-house  in  ruins  harmonized  well  with  oac  another.  The  ^^-ind  not 
only  stripped  the  trees  of  their  withered  leaves,  but  ever  and  anon  carried 
Bwny  a  wooden  shingle  from  tho  crazy  roof.  The  rain  treated  the  arched 
iults  very  roughly,  and  hero  and  there  made  largo  stoins  upon  the  walls. 
Tho  fogs  seemed  to  have  become  enamoured  of  tho  turrets  and  chimneys, 
nnd  clang  continually  round  them,  and  when  the  sleepy  son  did  appear, 
he  seemed  day  by  day  to  stoop  lower  and  lower  in  his  course,  as  though  he 
would  assure  himself  that  tho  old  building  was  still  standing,  as  though 
he  would  ask  if  its  old  master  was  still  alive. 

He  was.  After  a  few  days  of  extreme  weakness,  which  might,  indeed, 
be  called  illness,  he  rose  from  his  bed,  and,  towards  noon,  again  occupied 
his  arm-chair  on  the  terrace.  In  those  fiew  days  he  had  grown  years  older, 
ftnd  was  now  quite  bent  with  ago.  It  troubled  him  to  move  :  he  did  not 
like  to  talk  ;  yet  it  gave  him  pain  to  be  lefl  alone  with  his  own  thoughts. 
He  gazed  at  the  church  tower ;  he  listened  to  the  murmur  of  the  river, 
and  tho  whistling  of  tho  wind ;  he  looked  at  the  reddening  sumach-trees, 
and  the  fulling  leaves  of  the  ash  ;  then,  when  he  was  tired  of  looking  at 
tho  objects  around  him,  he  played  with  the  house-dog,  who  was  always 
new  him.  At  other  times  ho  took  out  his  pipe,  and  asked  Istviiu  if  he 
had  got  some  of  the  good  old  tobacco  left.  Istvun  alwap  contrived  to 
have  soma  few  bundJes  of  it  by  him,  and  it  oIwkvs  givNO  V\m  ^«5«."<.  ^^sAxvtc 
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to  be  able  to  servo  his  master  tvith  some.  Radni'ithy  cleared  out  his  p^t^l 
and  lUlcd  it  himeolf — often  so  tigUtlv,  that  it  woald  not  draw.  Then  1mI 
ih#Jght  that  there  was  something  the  matter  with  the  tnbe,  and  |x>kcd.l 
bits  of  straw  down  it,  blew  throagh  it,  and  amused  himself  with  tlitt-l 
trouble  it  gave  him.  Ho  was  a  child  who  conld  not  help  himseli,  an  bill 
man  who  had  grown  weary  of  living.  M 

He  would  not  see  anybody,  nnd  could  not  bear  to  have  anybody  about H 
him  except  Istviin.  He  had  nobody  else  that  belonged  to  him  in  UmjH 
world.  I&tTi'ia  was  the  only  being  that  belonged  to  that  past  in  which  b^fl 
Btill  lived  in  memory,  although  separated  from  it  by  so  many  Bnflleriagi.H 
From  the  time  that  he  fell  upon  Islvun's  neck  and  embraced  him,  their 
former  relations  ceased.  Istvan  was  no  more  hid  servant,  bat  bio  friend,  ■ 
his  relative,  his  nurse.  Love  and  sorrow  bound  them  together,  and  ul 
nifecting  tenderness  sprung  up  between  them.  Radnuthy  had  now  no 
secrets  from  Istvitn.  It  was  tlirough  him  that  he  commonieatcd  with 
his  lawyer,  his  baiUiT,  his  pastor,  and  the  whole  outer  world.  In  his 
company  he  tottered  down  to  the  church  in  the  twilight  to  distribate  all 
to  the  poor  there,  and  to  pray  for  his  son.  He  was  not  angry  at 
disturbed  by  him  in  his  devotions  with  a  reminder  that  it  was  now  time  to 
go  home,  the  worshippers  had  loft,  and  the  church-servant  was  goiag  U 
bolt  the  door.  Of  an  evening  he  often  made  him  sit  by  bia  bedod*, 
listened  to  his  conversation,  nnd  now  and  then  smiled  when  some  joke  of 
the  good  old  days  was  referred  to.  Hat  the  smile  only  hovered  about  hi* 
lips,  his  eyes  all  the  while  gazed  sadly  before  him  in  the  eaudleUgU, 
his  thoughts  ran  on  other  things,  and  Istvan  all  at  once  bccama  avan  tlttk 
his  master  was  asleep. 

He  very  seldom  gut  into  a  passion,  and  only  once  scolded  latvia 
his  old  Vehemence.  That  wns  when  the  latter  would  insist  no  niAl 
him  put  on  new  clothes,  declaring  that  it  was  a  downright  disgraea  ia 
wear  those  old  rags  any  longer.  On  that  occasion  he  got  in  a  ra£«,  flang 
the  new  clothes  from  him,  scolded,  and  raised  liis  fist  fur  a  blow.  Bat 
when  Istvan  left  off  urging  him  he  became  again  calm,  and  cast  OD  kiu  a 
look  of  gratitude,  as  if  to  express  his  thanks  for  b(<ing  left  ondistorbad. 
For  the  most  part,  he  merely  protested  with  gentleness,  or  scolded  ia 
joke,  which  was  very  gratifying  to  both  of  them,  although  macb  Uiat  vai 
sad  was  mingled  with  it. 

"  Why,  Istvan,"  said  ho  one  morning,  as  he  turned  orer  the  aaceatnl 
Bible,  "  thou  hast  quite  forgotten  me.  It  docs  not  occur  to  tbM  tbst  I 
have  not  written  down  the  date  of  my  son's  death.  Thoa  wialieiA  id 
spare  mc,  dost  thou  not  ?     Bat  did  Death  spare  the  poor  fcDow  ?  " 

Ho  could  say  no  more — his  feeUugs  overcame  Lim.  He  spoat  the 
whole  forenoon  in  writing  those  few  lines,  ond  for  days  iu  talked  •bast 
his   Fou — that  is   to   say,  he  asked   quosliuriM  '  ia 

(•ho  hud  a  thousand  little  anecdotes  to  tuU  ::  it 

iMigUu   Itadoothy  listened  as  eagerly  and  attentively  as  i 
Uttd  to  do  whea  the  faitlifol  sctcvvLuV  Tuod  Ui  bell  him  stonca  i 
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80  that  he  might  go  to  Bleep  sooner.  Bat  tho  father  did  not  Bleep ; 
he  dozed  and  dreamed,  and  iu  the  monitug  complained  of  feeling  nswell. 
"  Nor  ha8  it  occurred  to  thee,"  said  he  another  time,  "  that  I  must 
iro  a  nice  graTestone  made  for  Gcza.  There  he  lies,  in  n  strange  land, 
boat  even  a  wooden  post  *  to  pregenre  his  memory.  Thou  wooldst 
pare  me  the  expense,  wonldst  thon  not  1  Tme,  I  have  no  money, 
at  I  got  from  the  sale  of  my  land  I  spent  in  paying  my  debts,  and 
tiat  remained  I  gave  to  tho  bailiiT  for  the  fiirm,  and  the  law^-er  for  law- 
enses ;  tho  rest  tho  Armenian  has  not  yet  paid  me — he'll  pay  it  in  the 
spring,  fiat  I  have  still  a  few  thousand  florins,  which  I  save  np.  I 
shall  want  something  for  my  burial,  for  I  should  not  like  to  be  buried 
meanly.  As  for  living — I  have  no  thoughts  about  that.  We  shall  not 
want  much,  Istvi'm,  and,  if  we  get  pinched,  we  shall  sell  the  timber,  the 
land :  there  is  no  one  now  to  leave  it  to." 

He  sent  for  the  pastor  and  the  bailiiT ;  for  the  first,  that  he  might 

write  to  Gcza's  friend  at  Slilan  about  the  gravestone  ;  for  the  second,  to 

ksk  him  if  he  had  any  money  from  the  estate,  as  he  was  in  want  of  some. 

fhc  bailiff,  who  now  never  made  any  opposition  to  his  master,  begged 

a  little  delay,  and  complained  that  the  estate  made  scarcely  any 

Btums,  for  a  groat  deal  was  required  to  re-stock  it,  and  then  law  expenses 

Onsumed  a  great  deal — for  tho  lawyer  liked  to  grease  tho  wheels  of 

stice  a  little. 

Lawsuits,"  sighed  Radnothy,  and  seemed  stntck  with  a  now  idea,  as 
if  ho  had  never  heard  of  them  before  ;  his  face,  too,  brightened  np  a 
little, — "Are  there  then  lawsuits  ?  They  do  not  allow  mo  to  carry  them 
on.  Formerly,  a  man  could  plead  in  his  own  person ;  now,  he  must 
have  a  lawyer.  They  ore  afraid  of  my  pen ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  have 
given  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  I  set  down  everything  clearly  and 
roundly  in  the  memoirs  I  sent  to  the  Governor,  the  Ministry,  and  the 
Qg.  .  .  .  Have  yon,  Mr.  Bailit)',  paid  the  Saxon  clergyman  for  all  the 
anslations  into  German  which  he  did  for  me  ?  Mind  yon  pay  him  well. 
Saxon  is  a  miser;  he  loves  money,  and  does  nothing  out  of  good- 
Bttnre.  Tell  my  lawyer  I  should  like  to  know  how  my  lawsuits  are 
Btting  on.  Tell  him  to  come  and  see  me.  The  lost  time  we  could  not 
much,  but  by  this  time  I  am  well  again.  But  don't  tell  anybody 
so,  or  else  they  will  arrest  me.  For  everybody  else  I  am  very  ill. 
,    .    .    Do  yon  hear? — be  caiitious." 

His  attention  was  now  turned  from  the  gravestone  to  his  lawsuits.  Ho 
told  I.<itvi'm  all  about  them  at  great  length,  and  was  pleased  when  he  seemed 
I  approve  of  every  step.  This  formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation 
br  days.  He  next  turned  to  a  diflcnssion  of  tho  characters  and  conduct 
of  his  bailiff  and  his  lawyer,  whom  ho  began  to  regard  with  suspicion.  He 
*.:-A  f^fit  it  into  his  head  that  they  were  both  bribed  by  lirzsi  ;  that  the 
would  not  give  him  any  money,  because  he  was  saving  up  for  her 
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}    *  Instead  of  •  hrndttonc,  •  wooden  post  with  inscriptions  carved 
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all  that  conid  be  spared  from  tho  farm.  He  snepocted  the  hiwjat, 
wboD  he  came,  he  asked  him  eoveral  questions  aboat  his  will,  which  ha  M 
doubt  wanted  to  alter  in  fOrzsi's  favotir.  At  such  times  ho  vronld  l^uigli, 
open  a  locked  drawer,  the  key  of  which  ho  always  carried  about  him,  aitd, 
taking  out  his  will,  begin  to  read  it  over  to  Istvan.  When  the  latter 
nnderstood  that  his  master  had  left  him  a  small  pension,  he  kiaeed  Lit 
hand.  This  demonstration  of  gratitude  and  affection  had  as  mocfa  aSHi 
on  the  old  squire  as  if  ho  now  experienced  them  for  the  first  time 
life.  He  forgot  bis  lawsuits  ;  bo  thought  no  more  of  his  will  ;  he 
enjoyed  the  gratitude  of  his  faithful  servant.  Thus  one  olfject 
another  from  his  memory,  and  afforded  his  mind  ceaseleBs  occapi 
He  stUl  felt  an  interest  in  everything,  but  only  an  imperfect  one.  Hin 
passions  still  burned  within  bim,  but  only  with  tho  cold  flame  of 
memory.  He  still  lived,  but  as  it  were  in  a  dream,  daUy  at  the  point 
of  death. 

'Wlicn  winter  came  ho  continually  worried  himself  about  foeding  the 
fire.  He  was  afraid  of  getting  cold,  and  complained  of  the  RosBiaM,  who, 
ho  said,  bad  brought  with  them  into  Transylvania  the  cold  of  Sibiiria.  He 
was  all  day  having  wood  brought  into  the  room.  He  kept  pntiing  «■ 
piece  after  piece  of  fresh  fuel  on  the  glowing  embers,  and  enjoyed  tlw 
hissing  and  crackling  sounds  of  the  burning  wood  and  tlio  lively 
flames,  and  was  continually  rousing  them  up  with  the  short  iron 
It  was  evening  before  the  room  got  what  he  considered  comfortablr  w«im. 
Even  then  he  threw  on  a  billet  or  two  more,  for  there  had  been  a  n4 
sunset,  which  was  a  sign  of  a  sharp  frost,  and  the  cock  on  the  cbardh 
spire  had  creaked,  so  that  a  cold  dry  wind  would  blow  through  the  nigld. 
"Let  it  blow,  for  all  I  care :  we  shall  not  feel  cold,"  he nscd  to  saj at 
times,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  easy-chair,  became  ohoerfnl  and 

"  Dost  thou  remenibor,  IstvAn,  that  just  four  years  I 

me  aliKjiiin  for  the  last  time  ?    My  opponent  only  got  iv,:..-^ vol 

tho  rest  wore  given  to  mo.     How  they  raised  me  on  their  ahonldcrs  I  ham 
thoy  cheered  me  I  how  they  sang  that  tunc  1     Let's  see,  what  was  it?" 

" '  One  my  life,  one  my  death ;  Radnuthy  shall  be  my  «Wm/i((ii,'  "  onsTOpi 
Istviiu,  bumming  tho  tunc. 

"  Thut  was  it ;  thou  remembercst  it  better  than  me." 

"  How  should  I  not,  gracious  sir?'  Why,  it  was  then  thai  yaa  hid 
that  beautiful  new  hussar's  jacket,  which  I  was  only  to  wear  on  aolcBUt 
occaaiooB.     I  hare  it  still ;  wo  shall  never  use  it  any  more." 

"Wo  shall  never  use  it  any  more,"  echoed  Radnothy,  sadly;  Um, 
afUr  a  qunrtcr-of-an-honr,  be  added:   "And       '  "     '    '  —J 

nhould  never  take  office  ;  but  if  God  should  vi  ^li^ 

to  bo  held,  I  would  there  detail  all  my  grievances.' 

He  gladly  rcferrod  to  those  days  of  his  glory,  and  fo'""'  •■•  !■■••  ■■•<  m 
inkirested  listener.  Both  of  them  Uved  over  Bf;ain  the  ooir  <.* 


*  RaUmrii 
"ho  were  ohOM'U  t't  \x>k  -nn.i 
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leithcr  of  tLcm  could  forget  them.  Railnnlhy  seemed  again  to  hear  the 
Di«y  bomago  of  the  "  nobles;  "  Istvau  called  to  miud  the  great  dinner, 
Dr  which  he  took  out  the  iuritatiou!;.  Itadnotby  imagined  himself  again 
ated  iu  his  carriage  surrounded  by  the  voters  of  his  party ;  Istvan 
ememberod  how  proudly  he  had  sat  on  the  box,  jnst  as  if  the  whole 
was  made  on  his  account.  Amid  such  reminiscences  time  passed 
eivod  away.  They  forgot  the  son's  untimely  death,  the  daughter's 
Ingratitude,  the  roinoos  lawsuits,  and  that  the  world  had  been  turned 
Dpsy-turvy.  Now  and  then  Radnothy's  humour  became  even  sportive. 
*'  Dost  thou  know,  Istviin,  that  in  three  weeks'  time  it  will  be 
I  ?  At  that  season  we  always  nsed  to  hold  the  last  marchalin  of 
To-morrow  thou  must  have  the  horses  put  to  early,  thon  must 
look  out  my  alilla,*  my  sword,  and  the  cap  with  the  eagle's  feather  in  it; 
iTe  are  going  to  mariliiilh.  Oh  yes,  we  are.  I  have  read  the  snmmon.s," 
id  Badniithy  ouc  morniug  to  Lstviia,  who  was  quite  taken  aback.  He 
tkonght  his  master  had  goac  out  of  his  mind. 

"  What,  wouldist  not  thou  like  it,  old  man  ?     Wouldat  not  thou  once 

more  put  on  that  beautiful  jacket '?     He  believes  it   ...    .   Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

iVhat  a  fool  thon  art,  Istvau  I     Ha,  ha,  ha  I  "  and  be  laughed  heartily  at 

Bving  tukcu  in  his  old  servant. 

"  Ah  !  my  master  is  joking,"  murmured  Istvau. 

"  But  that  was  no  joking  matter,'' continued  Itadnothy,  getting  excitedi 

[  when    twenty  years  ago,   in  just   such   n  mairhalis,  wo  attacked  the 

»herniuui,'   which  had  been  substituted   by  the  Government  instead  of 

eing  elected  by  tho  Pict.     What  a  speech  I  made  on  that  occasion  t 

There  was  no  end  to  the  cheers.    Knowest  thon  who  got  np  to  refute  me  ? 

That  Uttlo  black  biirou,  whom  thty  called  the   'gipsy  duke.'     What  a 

liiantity  of  nonsense  ho  did  talk  I     Then   I  got  up  again,  and  began  : 

[Worshipful  Estates  and  Orders  I  — How  long  shall  this  man  continue  to 

base   our  patience  ?  '     Whereupon  the   '  gipsy  duke  '  interrupted  my 

pcecb,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  insult.     To  this  I  answered : 

lis   lordship  the  Bai'ou  is  right ;  1  must  apologise  for  having  been  so 

lioaghlk'ss  as  to  call  him  a  man.'     'S\'hat  a  tumult  of  lan(;hter  aud  cheers 

lied   the  assembly !     Ah !   Istviln,  those  wore  fine  times.     Dost  then 

pmembor  them,  ch  ?  " 

'  How  should  I  not  ?  It  is  just  as  if  I  now  saw  your  Grace  in  the 
tillu  with  tho  silver  buttons,  aud  the  large  ancestral  sword,  which  tho 
fndaiiiiet  took  away  iu  the  spring." 

They  took  it  away,  and  have  never  brought  it  back.  We  have  no 
rord,  Istvan;  wo  are  going  to  ruin,"  sighed  Radnothy,  dispirited, 
lilencc  ensued,  which  Istvim  did  not  dure  to  break.  Ooly  the  liclviug  of 
\e  cluck  was  to  be  beard.  The  two  meu  became  absorbed  in  their  own 
jiuughts.  Measwhile  tho  fire  went  out ;  Uadnulhy  began  to  feel  cold, 
Qd  till  dinner-timo  complained  of  the  Itussians  and  cursed  Siberia. 

*  A  ton  at  n^rk-nuit,  wuni  h,v  Hungarian  gentlemen  aa  Fnll  dtrss. 
t  The  Executive  Council  of  'rr/m>yl»anin. 
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The  farther  they  got  in  the  winter,  the  more  he  pnt  on  the  dre.  Tbo 
longer  grew  the  evenings,  the  more  talkative  he  became.  He  repMted 
what  ho  had  said  the  day  before,  and  what  he  tumi>elf  forgot  Istvaa 
supplied.  Sometimes,  however,  there  were  things  which  Istvtin  did  not 
remember.  Then  they  amused  themselvca  by  trying  to  make  it  onL 
Each  of  them  had  it  just  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  if,  after  raekiog 
theii'  brains  for  a  long  time,  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  out.  the; 
both  of  them  agreed  that  that  was  the  way  with  people  whea  they  got 
old,  nud  that  "  to-day  it  is  still  colder  than  yesterday." 

When  they  had  exhausted  the  reminiscences  of  glory  and  hosoor  and 
good  fortune,  they  betook  them  to  the  follies  of  youth.  RadoMhy  recaUe<l 
to  mind  his  adventures  as  a  schoolboy  and  law  student,  and  mourned  over 
the  ruins  of  the  High  School  of  Nagy-Enyed,  of  which  he  had  been  ao 
titumutu,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Tabula  Ueyia  at  Maros-VaairiiaK, 
where  he  had  been  a  law-student.  Those  two  towns  were  favoaritea  of 
Istvan  also.  He  too  had  gone  to  the  High  School,  and  had  psMcd 
through  only  two  classes  in  four  years ;  because,  according  to  hia  owa 
account,  the  masters  were  his  enemies,  and  said  falsely  of  bim  tbat  fail 
head  could  not  take  anything  in.  This  vexed  him  so  much  that  he  ran 
nway,  and  so  came  for  the  first  time  to  Maros-Vasiirhcly,  wh<m  b( 
became  a  sen-ant  to  several  young  gentlemen,  until  he  at  length  attached 
himself  to  yonng  Master  Radnulhy,  from  whom  only  pick  and  shovel 
shall  separate  him.  Baduuthy's  conntcnance  brightened.  The 
memories  of  his  youth  stirred  in  his  heart,  and  rocked  it  gently, 
a  cradle  does  a  child.  They  ttlked  so  much  that  they  could  not  coo 
an  cud  of  talking.  Now  and  then  they  got  confused  about  dates  nA 
names  ;  they  disputed ;  they  even  got  angry  with  one  another ;  tbea  Ihsy 
made  it  up  again,  and  agreed  that  it  was  getting  very  late — it  waa  time  to 
go  to  bed  ;  and  they  dreami-d  before  morning  of  what  they  had  not 
been  able  to  call  to  mind  during  the  day. 

"  Gracious  heavens  I   how  time  does  pass  away  I  "   began 
on  Sylvester's  eve  ;  "  why,  Ist\-iin,  it  is  exactly  forty  years  to-d»y  fiMp 
I  first  took  thee  into  my  service.     What  a  elim,  ruddy  lad  tboa  «aat 
then  1  " 

"That  was  a  long  time  ago,  sir — perhaps  it  is  not  true,"  an«werF4 
Istvi'm  out  of  spirits,  as  if  he  wished  to  conceal  eomethiug  from  \at 
master. 

"  Dost  thou  not  remember  what  tricks  my  Cricnd  .Tanko  aa«d  to  pti^^? 
I  see  him  aa  if  ho  now  stood  before  me.  Ho  was  the  idlest  hoy  at  Ka^* 
Enyed  and  the  most  dissipated  student  at  l\Iiirn8-\'>is.>i'  "Alum  U 

school   he  one  day  fell  asleep  during  letison-time,  wh<  :  i.n  «w 

going  on.  So  I  gave  bim  sndileuly  a  punch  in  the  iiAe,  and  toM  \um 
to  stand  out,  fur  the  master  hnd  called  on  him  to  aniwer.  Hb  alood 
out  accordingly.  The  master  stored  ut  him,  and  odd:  'I  did  not  call 
nn  yon,  bat  as  yon  stand  out,  Aomint,  answer.'  Hn,  ha,  ha  I  JankA  dii 
not  know  a  word  of  iLc  Ioskom.     Tin  v  luttitil  liiiu  IiatI.-.  iuhI  nu 
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mm  eeTerely.     Ha,  bs,  hft  t     He  never  forgave  tne  that  trick  nil  his  life. 
God  rest  his  soul,  poor  fellow  I     Aud  then  what  tricks  wo  played  with 

lim  at  MoroB-VrtSiirhely  I     For  instance One  does  not  occur  to  me 

moment.     Help  me,  iBtnin,  thoa  remcmbcrcst  better  than  I  do." 
"  It  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  sir ;  it  has  stmck  ten  a  long  time  ajo." 
"  Nonsense  I     ^Tiy,  to-night  is  Sylvester's  eve.     Whoever  thought  of 
oiug  to  bed  BO  early  ?     We  used  always  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  and  when 
ie  clock  stmck  twelve  we  wished  one  another  a  happy  new  year.     If 
iou  goest  to  bed,  who  will  wish  me  a  happy  new  year  ?  " 

IstvitD  looked  sadly  at  his  master.     Uo  was  ill ;  he  could  hardly  stand 
his  feet ;  and  yet  he  shrank  from  avowing  it  lest  he  should  occasion 
is  master  anxiety  and  spoil  his  night's  rest. 

I  beg  pardon,  but  I  slept  very  badly  last  night,  and  have  need  of 

esl,"  he  stammered  ont ;  and  then,  as  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  might 

the  last  time  he  should  ever  Fpeak  to  his  master,  his  grief  overcame 

him — he  began  to  cry,  aud  kissed  Radnothy's  hand,  thanked  him  for  the 

benefits  he  had  received  from  him,  and  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  Qod 

upon  him. 

"What!      Wouldst  thou  leave  mo   already?"  cried   Radnothy  in 
iklarm. 

"  Oh,  no  I  my  dear  good  master;  but  I  thought  that  it  was  as  well 
jr  such  an  old  man  as  I  am,  to  say  good-by  every  evening,  for  who 
BOWS  but  what  he  may  die  before  morning  ?  " 

"  Die  t  .  .  .  .  before  morning !  .  .  .  .  Shall  I  then  have  to  die 
Jone  ?  "  asked  Radnothy  sadly. 

I"  Oh !  my  dear,  good  master  will  live  a  long  time  yet ;  be  i« 
onogor  and  stronger  than  I  am.  Resides,  if  I  fail  he  will  not  remain 
lone,  he  will  have  somebody  to  take  core  of  him.  Miss  f'-rzsi  will 
rrtaiidy  come  bock :  she  is  already  sorry  for  her  fault,  and  is  only 
raiting  for  a  word  of  encouragement.  No  doubt,  poor  thing  I  she  is 
fraid  to  write  a  letter.  Give  her  some  encouragement,  gracious  sir. 
i  is  old  Istvnn  who  asks  yon,  who  never  deceived  yoo,  who  always  wished 
our  good." 

The  faithful  servant  wished  to  prepare  his  master  delicately  for  bid 

HHUneas,  and  bis  possible  death.     The  poor  follow  did  not  know  what  ho 

BBnas  doing.     On  hearing  his  daughter's  name,  Radnothy  got  into  a  groat 

rage  ;  but  not  having  sufficient  strength  to  express  himself  violently,  be 

merely  turned  away  sadly,  murmuring:   "Thou,  too,  takest  her  part; 

thou  too  art  ungrateful  ;  go  away." 

tlstvun  did  not  dare  to  say  anything  more,  probably  ho  could  not.  Uo 
It  that  he  had  committed  an  imprudence,  which  he  would  have  liked  to 
pair,  but  he  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to  walk,  and  could  only  creep  ont 
'  the  room  by  snpportiu<;  himself  against  the  wall.  Radnothy  turned  round 
the  noise,  looked  at  the  closing  door,  and  waited  for  the  return  of  his 
servant.  But  the  clock  struck  eleven  ;  it  stmck  twelve ;  the  old  year 
passed  away,  and  still  nobody  ramo  to  wish  Viim  &\iKp\iv  n^sii  ^ct«x.    \V<& 
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felt  very  lonely  and  began  to  bo  nfraid.     The  room  begun  to  get  cold 
he  grew  chilly.     Ho  was  so  tired  that  he  should  have  liked  to  fa&Te 
to  sleep,  but  he  could  not  go  to  b«d.     Something  vras  mi-  '         '  .m, 

the  CAreful  hand  which  used  to  put  him  to  bed  ;  the  face  i,  . .iJ 

been  accnstomed  for  forty  years,  on  -nbose  rugged  features  he  bad  nero 
read  anything  else  but  attachment  and  fidelity;  the  gruff  voice,  whicb 
was  the  only  remaining  echo  of  by-gone  days.  This  ho  felt  wikhoot 
explaining  it  to  himself.  Oneo  or  twice  he  called  out  Istviut's  name — fcst 
in  vain. 

"  He  doesn't  come ;  he  is  angry  with  me,"  said  he  to  lumsclf,  sadly ; 
"  he  is  in  the  right ;  I  treated  him  very  harshly.  Now  I  most  pacify 
\\'liy  not  ?  We  are  both  old  men  ;  who  knows  which  of  na  may  not 
before  morning  ?  Shall  we  part  without  saying  good-by  ?  Poor  IstTaa 
spoke  verj-  well.  Why  was  I  angry  with  him  ?  Ah  I  About  ilrxsik*. 
That  serpent  still  gnaws  at  my  heart.  But  Istviin  only  meant  to  say  IImI 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  daughter  to  tiike  care  of  her  father  in  hi*  oM 
age.  Istvan  was  quite  right,  but  I  misunderstood  him.  Of  coorM  be  did 
not  know  very  well  how  to  express  himself.  He  only  passed  Ihroogh  two 
classes  at  Nagy-Enyed ;  the  masters  were  his  onemicB,  and  said  falMly  of 
him  that  bis  head  could  not  take  anything  in.  Conscquontly,  he  did  not 
go  on  with  his  studies,  but  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  be  ran  awaj. 
Poor  Istvlin  I  " 

With  that  he  took  up  the  candle  and  rose  to  go  into  Istvaa's  room.  To 
his  great  surprise  he  found  the  door  half  open,  and  heard  withio  ib«gre«D8 
of  Istviin,  and  the  crying  of  little  Miinyi. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  little  Manyika,"  continued  Istvan,  making  his  last  £■• 
positions  ;  "I  leave  thee  all  I  have,  only  do  thou  tnkc  care  of  hia  Graefc- 
Do  not  awake  him  too  early  in  the  morning  ;  take  core  that  he  haa  a  cIoB 
shirt ;  sow  on  his  buttons  when  they  come  off,  because  otherwise  he 
get  very  angry.  Never  force  him  to  put  on  new  clothes,  bat  alwayn 
away  the  old  ones,  and  mend  them  where  they  hare  given  way.  At  diaoH 
tie  the  napkin  before  him,  because  bo  forgets  it,  and  spills  the  soap  ant 
his  clothes.  8co  that  his  dinner  is  served  np  hot,  nnd  (ill  hie  gtasa.  Wbca 
the  bell  goes  for  evening  service,  take  Lim  to  the  church.  NuTor  go  tu 
bod  before  he  has  gone.  If  he  ekonld  full  ill,  have  the  hones  {mt  to  al 
once,  and  send  for  his  old  doctor.  Don't  send  for  another  for  Iho  world; 
othcr^iM  he  won't  take  bis  medicine.  Tnke  cnre  of  the  Utile  k«y  wbidi 
ho  always  carries  in  his  pocket  during  the  day,  and  puts  ondor  kia  ptDow 
at  night.  That  is  the  key  of  the  drawer  in  hia  writiog-taUe,  in  whkii  be 
kaeps  his  will.  When  it  shall  please  God  to  take  to  Hfmwif  oar  pcor 
asaster,  open  the  drawer  and  take  out  of  it  the  largest  band)^  of  fBH*** 
the  one  which  is  tied  up  with  black  tape ;  then  hide  it  ab'  refollj, 

and,  without  saying  anything  to  nuylKnly  else,  take  it  stnu^..^^  ...  . ,.  -^-^  >•' 
and  give  it  to  the  Itighl  llovcreud  Iloformed  Bishop  wbo  baa  baeti 
ibii'  it  our  maatcr'fl  loM        J 
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'  Do  not  talk  nonsense,  Nancle  Istvan.     Yoa  aro  onljr  joking,  are  you 

not  7     How  you  do  frighten  one  1  "  cried  little  Miinyi,  sobbing  and  hiding, 

her  face  in  the  bedclothes. 
^^      "  I  am  not  joking,  mj  child,"  answered  Istviia  after  a  pause,  during 
^Krbicb  he  recorered  a  little  from  the  exhnngtion  caused  by  talking;  "I 
^Bhall  die  during  the  night,  I  shall  not  lire  till  morning.     I  am  ill  for  the 
^^bst  time  in  my  life,  and  certainly  for  the  last  time,  too.     My  father  died 

just  in  this  way  ;  it  runs  in  the  family." 

"  Shall  I  not  bring  you  a  glass  of  hot  wine  with  pepper  in  it  °?     It  is 

only  the  cold  which  makes  Nuncle  Istvtia  shiver.     Shall  the  housekeeper 
^■p'^  7^^  ?     Perhaps  Nuncle  IstvKu  has  a  surfeit,"  stammered  Uttle  Miinyi, 
^B|OTenng  up  the  sick  man  and  arranging  the  pillow  under  his  head. 
^K      "  Do  not  take  thought  for  me,"  began  the  dying  man  anew;  "take 
^^hought  for  his  Grace.     Take  care  that  bis  coffee  in  the  morning  is  good, 

und  that  the  milk  is  not  burnt,  for  that  be  cannot  endure.  Keep  always 
^«bont  him  ;  never  contradict  him ;  if  he  speaks,  talk  to  him,  and  that  at 
■     great  length  ;  but  take  care  never  to  remind  him  of  Master  Qeza,  because 

then  he  cries,  nor  of  Miss  Krzsi,  because  then  he  gets  very  angry.     The 

bleasod  soul  got  angry  with  me  for  that  very  cause.  Ah  I  I  must  take  his 
ganger  with  me  to  the  grave  1  Ask  pardon  of  him  for  mo.  Tell  him  that 
^Buly  that  caused  me  sorrow  in  my  last  hours.  Ah  I  uiy  foolish  head ! 
^MK^by  did  I  anger  my  good  master  !  " 

^L  "  I  am  not  angry,  I  am  not  angry,  Istvun,'^|groaned  Badnothy  entering 
^Wiie  room,  and  letting  fall  the  candle  as  he  came  up  to  the  bedside.  But 
^^the  dying  man  w-as  so  crushed  and  helpless  that  he  had  to  be  raised  to 

enable  him  to  kisa  his  master's  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  to  utter  the 
St  few  words  of  farewell.     Uow  easy  was  it  for  him  to  die  after  that  kiss 
that  leave-taking !    His  last  wish  had  been  fultilled,  and  he  could  now 
io  without  pain.    A  sweet  smile  stole  over  his  distorted  features,  and  from 
is  darkening  eyes  gleamed  the  last  spark  of  afi'ectiou  and  gi-atitude. 


cnAPTEK  vni. 

COSCLUSIOX. 

an'b  dMftinDied  to  Kadnotliy  somethlpg  so  unexpected  and  incom- 
'ofacnsible,  that  ho  could  not  even  shod  tears  over  it.  In  silence  he 
ed  the  corpse  on  the  bed;  without  emotion  he  listened  to  the  nailing 
of  the  coffin,  the  prayers  of  the  clergyman,  the  funeral  hymns, 
tvun  was  still  with  him  ;  they  went  out  together  to  the  cemetery  ;  and 
Irhat  difference  did  it  make  that  Istvun  lay  in  the  coffin,  while  he  tottered 
r  it  ?  They  were  stiU  together.  When,  however,  he  had  returned 
me  from  the  funeral,  nud  paw  that  chair  unoccupied,  in  which  the 
lUiful  servant  had  srntnl  himcolf  tonnrds  dusk;  when  the  long  winter 
KetUed  down  on  him  with  its  mists  and  its  ennui,  and  there  was 
to  break  the  terrible  stillnese;  when  be'v^ieVie^  \xi  \;ti'vc^,  «sx(i  \a^  «:!cv,^ 
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call  up  again  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  there  vrhs  no  erne  to  kdp 
.  hun  or  to  listen  to  him  ;  when,  instead  of  Istviin,  there  came  in  to  nnditn 
him  little  Munyi,  the  orphan,  who  was  full  of  attochmcnt  and  fidelilY,  boi 
who  did  not  know  how  to  mosago  him,  who  hardly  reached  to  hiii  waiat, 
and  only  undcrRtood  how  to  take  care  of  the  ponltrj ;  then  his  twn 
streamed  forth  and  never  dried  up. 

Perhaps  this  continnons  stream  of  tears  ma}'  have  had  its  origin  puilT 
in  the  weakness  of  his  evcB,  hut  its  deepest  source  was  grief  and  Rorro». 
In  Istvnn  his  last  prop  had  fallen,  and  nothing  was  left  which  coald  attadi 
him  to  life.     This  was  his  deepest  wound,  for  time,  instead  of  healing  it, 
inflamed  it  more  and  more.     There  was  no  point  of  time  in  his  past  lift, 
there  wos  not  a  corner  of  his  room  which  did  not  remind  him  of  Islvan. 
Lame  little  Munyi  did  not  know  how  to  wait  on  him  as  Istvnn  hod  drmr, 
and  neglected  him  without  intending  it.     Tbo  baUiff,  since  he  knew  that 
his  master  was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  that  Istvan  was  no  longn 
there  to  restrain  him,  began  to  relax  in  his  own  honesty.     His  only  OHB 
now  was  to  put  by  as  much  as  he  could  for  himself  out  of  the  musleri^l 
estate.     The  housekeeper  followed  the  good  example.     Radnothy  suffMti 
want  in  everything.    His  dinners  got  worse  and  worse,  and  ho  had  to  wait 
long  for  them,  as  no  order  was  obsen-ed  in  the  household.     Lame  httlc 
^Iimyi,  exaggerating  Istviin's  instructions,  brought  in  the  dishes  not  morsly 
hot,  but  scalding,  so  much  so  indeed  that  she  several  times  let  them  dmp. 
Then,  again,  when  eating  Bsdnothy  missed  Istviin,  who  knew  how  to  entie* 
him  to  eat  with  tact,  and,  if  be  wished  to  eat  more  than  was  good  for  hiai« 
to  dissuade  him  from  doing  so.    Mi'inyi  could  not  do  either.    Beaidea,  ika 
filled  his  glass  awkwardly,  and  not  seldom  upset  it.     Radnothy  ale  eiVH 
very  much  or  very  little,  gradually  lost  his  appetite,  and  grew  weaker  vM^ 
day.     It  was  in  vain   that  Manyi   sewed  on  the    missing    buttons,  fin 
Radnothy  seldom  put  on  clean  things,  because  he  always  felt  cold.     With 
his  usual  absence  of  mind  he  forgot  to  pnt  wood  on  the  fire.     Ha  eoa- 
plained  of  the  chimney  smoking,  and  that  made  him  think  bis  oofla*  and 
milk  in  the  morning  smoky  even  when  it  was  not.     He  gmmblod  TC17 
much  because  Mdnyi  sowed  such  clumsy  patches  on  his  cinthos,  mnd  tftikn 
of  Istvan,  who  knew  how  to  sew  as  well  as  any  tailor.     lie  did  not  af^f 
her  to  assist  him  in  dressing  himself,  which  operation  bo  performed  ali^| 
with  great  trouble  and  disorder.     Ho  put  his  boots  on  th«  wrong  lMtt<^H 
his  waistcoat  inside  out.    It  would  do  very  well  so  ;  he  did  not  araa  M(^| 
that  it  was  so  ;  and  when  little  Munyi  began  to  C17  becaase  abo  eonU^I 
do  anything  to  please  him,  he  too  became  cad  and  regretted  tba  loai  ■ 
Istvnn. 

The  bailiff  and  the  clergyman,  who  now  and  then  lookod  io,  bagpd 
him  to  have  a  new  man-servant,  but  in  vain.  Radnntbj  ooold  nut  eo^H 
anybody  about  him  except  lilllo  Manyi.  He  waa  attached  ti  h.-r  t  r^f 
last  wishes  of  Istvou  and  the  memory  of  his  wife.     Nor  ind^c  I^M 

to  "'       '    '  viTe  and  IMvan.     Bti  ^M 

th  Uilked  about  tha  Bfti  H 
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37,  bow  good  and  kind  she  was,  what  fine  clothes  sho  nsed  to  wear,  what 
f-%  good  housekeeper  she  was,  how  she  always  counted  the  eggs,  and  how 
angry  she  was  when  they  stole  the  guinea-fowl,  and  how  Istviin  found  out 
who  was  the  thief  who  took  them,  and  snch  like,  lladnuthy  listened  to  it 
all,  then  he  sighed,  bewailed  his  wife  and  Istviin,  and  fell  asleep.  Munyi 
talked  on  and  on,  ererrday  she  repeated  what  sho  had  said  the  day  before, 
and,  when  she  had  nothing  more  to  say,  she  sighed  and  shed  tears  like 

^Ker  master. 

^B       "  Istviin,  how  old   art  thon  ?  "  asked  Radnothy  one  evening,  takiag 

^Htfunyi,  who  was  just  then  coming  into  the  room,  for  his  old  servant. 

^H       The  girl  did  not  dare  to  say  anything,  but  lit  the  candle  in  silence. 

^w  "  All !  yes  ;  Istviin  is  dead.  The  poor  fellow  was  just  sixty  years  old. 
Id  two  weeks'  time  I  shall  bo  the  same  age,  and  then  I  shall  die.  Dost 
tboQ  not  hear,"  continued  he  raising  himself  in  his  choir,  "how  the  honse- 
ilog  bays  ?     That  betokens  my  death." 

"  Jrzu/i  Mdyia  1 "  exclaimed  Miinyi  in  her  terror,  and  threw  herst'lf  at 

tber  master's  feet. 
"  Poor  little  Miinyi,  thon  art  sorry  for  me,"  said  he,  stroking  tbo 
faithful  girl's  hair  ;  "  and  yet  I  have  not  yet  bought  thoo  a  red  kerchief. 
ETbou  kuowest,  my  wife  had  bought  thee  one,  and  I'lrzsike  tore  it.  But 
sheer  np,  Muuyi ;  although  I  die,  thon  shalt  have  thy  red  kerchief." 
One  evening  of  the  following  week  was  very  stormy  ;  the  whole  house 
rocked  in  the  strong  gale,  and  the  roof  of  one  of  the  furthermost  deserted 
rooms  fell  in. 

"  That  too  betokens  my  death,"  sighed  Radni)thy ;  "  in  a  week's  time 
the  whole  honse  will  come  down.     By  that  time  I  shall  bo  no  more.    The 

irzirkt'i-f  may  summon  me,  the  gendarmes  moy  look  for  me,  but  they  will 
ot  be  let  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
Little  Miinyi  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  God  not  to  let 
10  manor-house  to  come  down,  but  to  preser\'e  it  and  its  master  for  a 
)ng  time  to  come.  Iladuothy  prayed  too,  and  the  next  day  received  the 
lord's  Sapper.  So  iii°mly  did  he  believe  th.tt  he  should  die  in  a  week's 
mo  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  f<>ll  ill,  went  to  bed,  and  prepared 
to  die. 

When  little  Manyi  saw  her  master  taking  to  his  bed,  she  got  alarmed 
and  was  about  to  ran  out  of  (be  room. 
"  Stop  I  whither  runncst  thou  ?  " 
"To  call  the  doctor,  your  Grace." 

"  CttU  the  old  doctor ;  it  is  true  that  I  have  no  need  of  him ;  but  such 
rcro  Istvuu's  instructions." 
*'  Y08,  your  Grace." 

"  Slop ;  Istviin  mentioned  one  thing  more  ?  " 
"  The  key." 

"  Hero  it  is ;  open  tho  drawer  of  my  vmting-tnblo :  take  out  the 
Itrgest  btmdlti  of  papers  ;  hide  it  well  about  you,  so  that  nobody  should 
DO  it ;  go  to  Vusarhely,  and  give  it  to  tho  Ui^t  UcvcttTilXyvftW^.   'fXa^N 
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it  oM,  rm\  KWajr.     Itnro  in  «  Anni.    I  hare  bo  more ;  all  the  rest  is 
lOJP  hiifiol.     'l'h\*  I  h»Yc  k^-pt  for  tbe« ;  bay  with  it  a  red  kerchief. 
hnnwoni,  Iti  |>Inr<i  of  llint  whieh  my  «sint<!''l  wife  bought  and  ftragi  tor*." 

With  Hint  bn  liimcd  round,  fell  asleep,  and  ocrer  woke  again.  When 
Ibu  old  (liNsUir  niid  Ibo  Ri(;bi  Revoread  Bishop  arrived,  they  only  fonad  Ut 
oold  oor|i#o,  Hid  fiinoml  wm  cnrricd  out  nccorilin!»  to  the  iDstmetitna 
(■Id  down  in  bin  will.  In  tbo  pnclcct  wbicb  contained  it  be  had  cnctMed 
A  lutu  of  two  tbouRand  florinn  in  bank-notes,  wbich  were  to  defray  tbe 
KlMDw*  of  bit  fiinrf.il.     Ho  wtis  dressed  in  Hangarian  iinfa  r     ■  pnl 

Uilo  »  m'tllii  of  wiilnnt-wood,  wbich  was  placed  on  a  high    i  rpet 

liaaturt  eaiBo  ta  iiorvo  al  Iho  fnncm! :  one  prayed  in  the  boose  ;  another 
ttoUvoiwI  Uw  funeral  »enuon  in  the  chnrch ;  and  the  third  bade  him  fare 
««U  ai  the  hmufy  rault.  The  yonth  of  the  High  School  of  Xarrw- 
•  Miemo  «(»oert  from  morning  till  creaing,  Yht 
I  «M  kvBg  with  bfatek  eloth,  and  his  painted  eBeatdeoo  wai 
iB»4  oM  hi*  ee4Ki*.  LitUe  Blaayi  etrawed  en  it  the  prettiest  apring  Hdwoi 
•k*  eo4iM  iik4,  and  Cuuied  the  corpse  all  day  loi^. 

AllMfl  ike li^T iatd  Ibr  te  hiteuwMt  arrired.    R  was  a  beastifid 

MMl«lM»«'KlMklk*MbWg9«Btii«;a«  paople  Mnmbled,  hjnu 

««•«  «wif.  th*  «M  «MMi  ffied.  lad  Ik*  BB  taklorar  tks  sMrito  of  tk 
ifcHM»>>li^kiH»>.    JJIakMwalMiMAwtef 

t»»y>ktfc»kiiii  lnakwff  l»wJlk».wnBg-^  Wr  mr:  "Tkn 
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.  be  agnln  curried  through  the  village  surronnded  by  an  armed  foree 
tton  the  evoa  of  hia  former  peasauU. 

The  funeral  proceesion  set  out  towards  the  temple.  Little  Minyi,  whose 

ae  leg  bad  got  worse  from  the  futigiios  of  the   previous  days,  kept  con- 

aually  falling  behind.     So  in  order  to  keep  step  with  the  rest,  she  laid 

dUI  on  the  bouaekeeper's  dress,  who  again  began   to  scold  her.     "  Thou 

Ittle  frog,  dost  thou  still  make  a  disturbance  ?  "     A  distnrbauee   indeed 

lid  take  place,  bnt  Ibis  time  again  it  was  not  Manyi  who  occasioned  it. 

the  buff'iila-bcrdsman  caused  general  excitement  by  londly  announcing 

rith  vociferous  joy  that  they  wore  levying  execution  on   the  curialhls. 

lucb  iiidocd  was  the  case.  Kadnulby's  suit  ngninst  them  had  been  decided, 

ad  that  in  his  favour.     Hero  his  audacious  memoirs  could  do  no  harm  ; 

ile  in  hope  of  the  inheritance  both  Mrs.  Colonel  and  Kablenberger 

Texcrled  themselves  to  the  utmost.     The  nrbniial  tribunal  adjudged  all  the 

nsarped  lands  and  tenements  back  to  the   landlord,  and  the  gendarmes 

began  to  carry  out  the  decision,  driving  the  ciiiiulinis  out  of  their  cottages 

and  arresting  such  as  made  any  resistance.     The  gardener  did  not  now 

dare  to  make  any  opposition,  but  cursed  Baduothy  all  the  more  ;  which 

made  the  half-witted  bufTalo-berdsman  so  angry  that  be  resolved  in  his  own 

mind  to  give  the  gardener  a  good  thrasbiDg  the  next  day.    It  is  a  pity  that 

he  never  dared  to  carry  out  tbo  resolve.     The  gardener  deserved  it  all  the 

more,   as,   not  content  with  mere  curses,  he,  out  of  revenge,  set  the 

manor-house  on  fire  during  the  night.     It  is  true  that  it  was  never  clearly 

»ved  that  ho  hnd  done  it,  bnt  at  any  rate  the  manor-house  became  a 

omplete  ruin,  which  no  one  could  visit  any  more,  except  the  shaggy 

bonse-dog,  who  faithfully  watched  on  the  terrace  for  the  return  of  his 

master,    and   howled  bitterly   in    his    disappointment   at   his  protracted 

nbsence. 

Thus,  the  old  manor- house  disappeared,  so  that  nobody  could  inherit 
l>At.  Who  was  to  inherit  the  estate  ?  This  question  awaited  its 
Dlution.  Radnotfay's  will  gave  rise  to  a  new  lawsuit.  As  we  are  already 
ho  had  disinherited  bis  daughter,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  son's 
li,  bad  bequeathed  bis  whole  property  to  the  High  School  of  Nagy- 
tijed.  The  poor  fellow  had  not  anticipated  how  easily  bis  will  would  be 
aside.  He  bad  had  a  thorough  knowledge  both  of  public  and  private 
I  ^law  down  to  the  year  1848.  As  to  what  had  happened  after  that,  he 
^Htat'itbcr  knew,  nor  wished  to  know  anything.  He  knew  that  the  laws  of 
^HbIB  had  only  abrogated  the  institution  of  aviticilas,  and  had  reserved  the 
^^Be&nito  regulation  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  succession  of  noble  properly 
^^for  tbo  consideration  of  the  next  Diet.  Ho  had,  however,  no  doubt  that 
in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  Government  of  Bach  had  long 
go  made  regulations  in  the  place  of  the  Diet ;  besides  which,  ho  had, 
loring  his  examination  before  the  authorities,  heard  so  mueh  about  the 
quality  of  noble  and  non-noble  persons  and  properties,  that  he  held  it 
impossible  that  the  fiscits  could  still  lay  claims  to  the  estate  of  a  nobleman 
dying  without  heirs  male.     As  it  happened,  bowevei.'va  V\v«i  ■5«s'w\'^V^ 
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the  ordinances  whicli  rognlated  tbe  laws  of  Bnccession  bad  not  bees 
given  out.  Poor  Radniitbj  only  once  accommodated  binis«If  to  tbe  spirit 
of  tbe  new  period,  and  even  tben  committed  an  illegality.  The  jincia  laid 
bands  on  the  estate,  and  tbe  High  School  of  Nagy-Enyod  brought  a  «uit 
against  tbe  jiaais ;  tben  a  third  claimant  appeared  in  tbe  penos  of 
JCahlenbergcr,  husband  of  Badnotby's  only  daughter,  who  demanded  tliti 
tbe  property  of  bis  wife's  mother  bo  paid  him  ont  of  the  estate,  and  tho 
\reut  on  to  petition  that,  by  way  of  gracious  donation,  tbe  whole  ance 
inheritance  bo  conferred  upon  bis  wife.  As  tbe  will  was  decided  tol 
invalid,  bis  claim  was  allowed,  and  bis  petition  granted ;  and  tWn,  that 
tho  High  School  of  Xagy-Enyed  might  got  some  advantage,  he,  of  hia  awo 
free  nnii,  founded  a  stipend  for  tbe  two  scholars  who  should,  from  time  to 
time,  have  made  most  progress  in  the  study  of  the  German  longoagc  and 
German  literature.  Kaldenberger  then  entered  upon  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  property.  In  a  short  time  not  a  trace  was  left  of  the  old 
proprietor.  The  servants  dispersed  in  difiercnt  directions.  Little  Miinji 
did  not  dare  to  encounter  lOrzsi,  and  ran  away.  The  house-dng  wag  obot 
through  tbe  bead,  because  he  bit  tbe  celebrated  retriever. 

The  new  proprietor  turned  over  great  plans  in  his  mind.  He  wi 
to  improve  tbe  estate  and  to  civilize  the  village.  He  settled  on  the  rcsa 
curial  lands  some  families  from  Wurtcmberg,  who  cost  bim  more  than  he 
over  got  out  of  them.  He  got  a  bespectacled  land-steward,  who  helped  bim 
to  improve,  arrange,  and  civilize  everything.  The  consequence  of  so  mnch 
improvement  and  civilization  was  that  in  a  couple  of  years  be  bad 
reason  to  fear  being  sold  up.  Luckily  for  him,  iMrs.  Colonel  died 
then  and  left  bim  all  her  property.  Thus  rebeved  from  fears  of  insolvency, 
he  continued  his  course  of  improvement  and  civilization.  For  the  rest, 
others  could  go  through  a  quadrille  as  well  as  he,  but  yon  wonld  Lava  to 
look  long  before  you  could  find  his  equal  in  either  waltz  or  polka.  His 
comrades,  who  often  paid  bim  visits,  still  called  bim  " jnmuser  Kni," 
The  ladies  still  find  bim  as  amusing  as  ever,  except  his  wife,  who  it  givHi 
to  crying  and  reciting  the  most  sentimental  Tersts  cf  ih«  "  WtUt 
liotdt." 
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TncsT  Me. 

n  E  much  •  talked  -  of  tea  was 
standing,  black  as  the  waters 
of  oblivion,  in  the  teapot  when 
they  rejoined  Mrs.  Palmer. 
PLilippa  was  sitting  tcto-ii-tete 
with  Raban  and  seemed  chiefly 
perturbed  at  having  been  kept 
waiting,  and  because  John  Mor- 
gan had  carried  oS  Rhoda. 

"  I  can't  think  why  he  did 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  crossly ; 
"  it  is  much  pleasanter  all 
keeping  together,  and  it  is  too 
silly  of  that  little  Rhoda  to 
make  such  a  disturbance.  As 
if  George  would  have  said  any- 
tliing  to  annoy  her  with  all  of 
us  present.  Tell  mo,  what  did 
\,f     \llliiril''  reaUy  happen,  Robert?     Why 

was  I  not  sent  for  ?  " 
'  I  am  afraid  George  was  a  good  deal  to  blame, "  said  Robert,  in  a 
jnfidcntial  voice.     "  I  only  came  np  after  the  fracas,  but,  from  v^hat  I 
ear,  I  am  afraid  he  had  been  drinking  at  the  bar.     Dolly  can  toll  you 
(tore  than  I  can,  for  she  was  present  from  the  beginning." 

Dolly  was  silent:  she  could  not  speak.    FcKuk  loQ\L.Qii «A.\i'et  «&&.%&."« 
YOL.  xxn. — so.  155.  'i.^>« 
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her  blasb  painfally.  Ho  was  glad  that  Miss  Vanborongh  should  b«  i 
any  farther  explication,  and  that  Mrs.  Palmer  beckoned  him  into  a  window 
to  tell  him  that  the  Admiral  had  the  greatest  horror  of  intemperance,  and 
that  she  remembered  a  fearful  scene  with  a  kitmntghar  who  had  draintd 
oflf  a  bottle  of  her  ean-de-Cologno.  "  Dear  George,  nnfortonately,  *m 
of  an  excitable  disposition.  As  for  the  poor  Admiral,  be  is  perfeetly 
ungovernable  when  he  is  roused,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  in  her  beroie 
manner.  "I  have  seen  strong  men  like  yourself,  Mr.  Baban,  torn  pal* 
before  him.  I  remember  a  sub-lioatenant  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf: 
he  had  neglected  to  call  my  carriage.  Is  it  not  time  to  be  off  ?  DoUj, 
what  have  1  done  with  my  little  blue  shawl?  You  eay  George  is  not 
coming  ?  " 

"Here  is  your  little  blue  shawl,  mamma,"  said  Dolly,  wearily.  She 
was  utterly  dispirited  :  she  could  not  xmderstand  her  mother's  indiflerence, 
nor  Robert's  even  flow  of  conversation :  she  forgot  that  they  did  not  either 
of  them  realize  how  serious  matters  had  been. 

"  It  is  really  too  naughty  of  George,"  was  all  that  Mrs.  Palmer  said ; 
"  and,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  he  certainly  told  me  he  might  have  to  go 
bock  to  Cambridge  to-night,  so  we  may  not  see  him  again.   Mr.  Raban,  if 

you  see  him,  tell  him But,  I  forgot,"  with  a  gracious  smile,  "  ire 

meet  you  to-morrow  at  the  Middletons'.  Robert  tells  me  my  brother  and 
his  family  are  come  to  town  this  week.  It  will  be  but  a  painful  meeting  I 
iear,  Dolly,  remind  me  to  call  there  in  tlie  morning.  They  have  taken  a 
house  in  Dcau's  Yard,  of  all  places.  And  there  is  Madame  Fnaette  at  | 
nine.     IIow  tiresome  those  dressmakers  are." 


"  Is  Madame  Frisette  at  work  for  Dorothea? "  asked  Robert,  tnih  i 
interest. 

Dolly  did  not  reply,  nor  did  she  seem  to  cire  whether  Madame  Fris«U<  \ 
was  at  work  or  not.     She  sat  leaning  back  in  her  coraor  with  tiro  baodi 
lying  listless  in  her  lap,  pale  through  the  twilight.     Frank  Rabon,  m  ht 
looked  at  her,  seemed  to  know,  almost  as  if  she  had  told  him  in  woriSt 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind.   Ills  jealous  intuition  made  him  nndarffaod  j 
it  all ;  he  knew  too,  as  well  as  if  Robert  hod  spoken,  something  of  wktll 
he  was  not  feeling.     They  went  rolling  on  through  tli«  dusk,  iMtma  J 
villas  and  dim  hedges  and  nursor\-  "  •  (rrvninf  j 

shadows  were  passing  ;  and  all  uloni,  Uiat  lh« 

could  hoar  George's  despairing  voice  ringing  beyond  the  mist,  and,  hannUd  i 
by  this  echo,  she  could  scarcely  listen  with  any  patience  to  her  compAnioQ'* 
ripple  of  small  talk,  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  nncctlotcs  of  Captains  and  Col<nMiti 
and  anticipation  of  coming  gaiety  and  emotiuns.      What  a  MUua 
before  her!      The  AdminU's  return,   Dolly's   matria(;o.  Ijidv  Hnn 
wearing  insinuations — she  dreaded  to  think  of  it  all. 

"  You  rii     '      "  'ir  US  to-morrow  at  !■ 
as  to  the  "m  ..     I  couldn't  walk 

I  suppose  Joanna,  too,  will  bo  giving  some  at'bomei).     1  »li- 
hovrover  little  iocli&od  I  may  fcol." 
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"It  is  always  well  to  do  what  other  people  do,"  siiid  Robert; 
answers  much  best  in  the  long  run." 

Ho  did  not  see  Dolly's  -wondering  look.  Was  this  the  life  DoUj  had 
dreamt  of  ?  a  sort  of  wheel  of  commonplace  to  which  poor  unqoiet  souls 
were  to  be  bound,  confined  by  platitudes,  and  innumerable  threads,  and 
restrictions,  and  silences.  She  had  sometimes  dreamt  of  something  more 
meanLogful  and  truer,  something  responding  to  her  ovra  nature,  a  life 
coming  straighter  from  the  heart.  She  had  not  counted  much  on  happiness. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  too  happy  to  wish  for  happiness;  but  to-night  it 
occurred  to  her  again  what  life  might  be — a  life  with  n  truth  in  it  and 
a  genuine  response  and  a  nobler  scheme  than  any  she  had  hitherto 
realized. 

Frank  heard  a  sigh  coming  from  her  comer.  They  were  approaching 
the  street  where  he  wanted  to  be  set  down,  and  he,  too,  had  some- 
thing in  his  mind,  which  he  felt  he  must  say  before  they  parted.  As 
he  wished  Dorothea  good-night  ho  found  a  moment  to  say,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  tell  Lady  Sarah  everything  that  has 
happened,  without  reserve.  Do  trust  me.  It  will  be  best  for  all  your 
Bakes ;  "  and  then  he  was  gone  before  Dolly  could  answer. 

"  What  did  ho  say  ?  "  said  Robert  Henley.  "  Are  you  warm  enough, 
Dolly  ?     Will  you  have  a  shawl  ?  " 

Ho  spoke  so  affectionately  that  she  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was 
because  they  wore  not  .alone  that  be  had  been  cold  and  disappointing. 

They  reached  the  house,  and  old  Sam  came  to  the  door,  and  Robert 
helped  to  unpack  the  wrecks  of  the  day's  pleasures — the  hampers,  and 
nmbrellas,  and  armfuls  of  crumpled  muslins.  Then  the  opportunity  came 
for  Robert  to  be  impulsive  if  he  chose,  for  Mrs.  Palmer  floated  upstairs 

Ijrith  her  candle  to  say  good-night  to  Lady  Sarah.  She  was  kissing 
her  hand  over  the  banisters,  and  dropping  all  the  wax  as  she  wont  along. 
I  Robert  came  up  to  Dolly,  who  was  standing  in  the  hall.  "Good- 
bight,"  he  said.  "  It  might  have  been  a  pleasant  day  upon  the  whole  if 
It  had  not  been  for  George.  Yon  must  get  him  to  apologize  to  RhoJa, 
Dora.     I  mean  to  speak  very  plainly  to  him  when  I  sec  him  nest." 

His  calmness  exasperated  her  as  he  stood  there  with  his  handsome 
CO  looking  down  a  little  reproochfully  at  her  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling 


'  Speaking  won't  do  a  bit  of  good,  Robert,"  she  said,  hastily,     "  Pray 

I  nay  much  to  him " 

'  I  wonder  when  you  will  learn  to  trust  me,  Dora,"  said  her  cousin 
ing  her  hand.     "  How  shall  wo  ever  get  on  unless  you  do  ?  " 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  Dolly  answered,  wearily ;  "  wo  don't  seem 
I  want  Uio  same  things,  Robert,  or  to  be  going  together  a  bit.", 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ?  "  stud  Heulcy.    "  You  are  tired  and  out  of 
pints  to-night." 

With  a  sudden  reaction  Dolly  caught  hold  of  hia  arm  with  both 
"  Bobert  t  Robert  I   Robert  I  "  ehe  Ba\&,  \io\diai$^  \Q.m  ^a&V.  ^oA 
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looking  as  if  she  could  transform  Lim  with  Lor  eyes  to  be  ithat  she 
wanted. 

"Silly  child,"  he  answered,  "I  don't  think  you  yooreelf  know  vih»t 
you  want.     Good-night.     Don't  forget  to  he  ready  in  time  to-morrow." 

Then  he  was  gone,  having  first  looked  for  hia  umbrella,  and  the  door 
longed  upon  Robert  and  the  misty  stars,  and  Dolly  remained  standing  it 
the  foot  of  the  staira.  Frank  Ilaban's  words  had  Lome  fruit  as  st-aiuble 
words  should  do.  "  Trust  me,"  he  had  said  ;  and  Henley  had  OMd  the 
same  phrase,  only  with  Robert  "  Trust  me  "  meant  believe  that  I  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  with  Frank,  "  Trust  me "  meant  trust  in  Iratfa  in 
yourself  and  in  others.  Dolly,  with  one  of  those  quirk  impolMW  wfaieb 
come  to  impressionable  people,  suddenly  felt  that  he  was  righL  AD  akog 
^hc  had  been  mistaken.  It  wonld  have  been  better,  far  better,  from  the 
beginning  to  have  told  Lady  Sarah  everything.  She  had  been  blinded, 
over-persuaded.  Marker  came  up  to  shut  bolts  and  put  oat  the  lights. 
Dolly  looked  up,  and  she  went  and  laid  her  tired  head  on  the  old  Dorse't 
shoulder,  and  clung  to  her  for  an  instant. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  my  dearie  ?  "  said  Marker. 

"  Nothing  new,"  Dolly  said.  "  Marker,  George  is  not  como  home.  I 
have  BO  much  to  say  lo  him  I  Don't  bolt  the  door,  and  please  leave  «  tight." 

Bat  George  did  not  come  home  that  night,  although  the  door  was  left 
unbolted  and  the  light  kept  burning  on  purpose.  When  the  morning  eomt 
his  bed  was  folded  smooth,  and  everything  looked  straight  and  silent  in 
his  room,  which  was  orderly  as  places  are  when  the  people  are  awaj  who 
inhabit  them. 


CHAPTER  XXXUI. 
CiRCTJMSTAKCE. 

For  some  days  before  the  picnic  Mrs.  Palmer  and  Julie  had  be«a  aI 
in  the  prcparutiou  of  two  beautiful  garments  that  were  to  be  worn  at' 
Mrs.  Middleton's  dinner,  and  at  a  ball  at  Bucklcrsbnry  Konso,  for  wUch 
Mrs,  Palmer  was  expecting  an  invitation.  Lady  Sarah  had  written  at  h«r 
request  to  ask  for  one.  Meanwhile  the  dresses  had  be«n  growing  i 
Julie's  art ;  throwing  out  fresh  flounces,  and  trimminga,  and  ribbon,! 
by  hour,  until  they  had  finally  come  to  perfection,  and  were  now  lying 
side  by  side  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room,  ready  to  be  tried  on  for  Um 
last  time. 

"  Must  it  bo  iioir,  mamma  ?  "  said  Dolly.     "Crcukfast  u  just  Ra4ft 
and  Aunt  Sarah  will  he  waiting. " 

*'  Julie,  go  downstairs  and  beg  Lady  Sarah  not  to  wait,"  $tud  Sin. 
Polmor,  wiUi  great  decision. 

Julie  came  back  saying  that  Miss  Rhoda  was  i>ith  Litdy  S«rab  bolowi 
and  njikingfor  Miss  Dolly. 

"  Presently,"  said   Mrs.  Palmer.      "  Very  ptctkj,  ''till- 
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rhon  bbe  Buddenly  exclaimed,  "You  cannot  imngine  what  it  is,  Dollv,  to 

liukod  to  one  so  utterly  uncongenial,  yon  who  are  so  fortunnte  in  our 

ScftT  Robert's  perfect  sympathy  and  knowledge  of  London  life.     He  quite 

Bgroes  with  mo  in  my  wish  that  yon  should  be  introduced.   Admiral  Palmer 

I  hates  society,  except  to  preach  at  it — such  a  pity,  is  it  not !    I  assure  you, 

strange  as  it  may  8cem,  I  quite  dread  his  return." 

Polly  stood  boH  upright,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dross  or  the  pins, 
or  her  mother's  monologue.     Khe  was  still  thinking  over  the  groat  deter- 
mination she  had  come  to.     George  had  not  come  back,  but  Dolly  had 
^^mado  np  her  mind  to  toll  Lady  8arah  everything.     She  was  not  afraid  ;  it 
^^■ras  a  relief  to  have  the  matter  settled.     She  would  say  no  word  to  iujuro 
^Btim.     It  was  she  who  hud  been  to  blame  tkroagbout.     Her  reflections 
^Hbrcro  oddly  intermingled  with  snips  and  pricks  other  than  those  of  her 
'       conscience.      Once,  as  Julio  ran  a  pin  Into  her  arm,  she  thought  how 
glrange  it  was  that  Nr.  Raban  should  have  guessed  everything  all  along, 
DoUy  longed  and  feared  to  have  her  explanation  over. 

"  Have  yon  nearly  done  ?  Let  me  go  down,  Julie,"  said  Dolly,  becoming 
impatient  at  last. 

Bat  Julie  still  wanted  to  do  something  to  the  set  of  the  sleeve. 
And  while  Julio  was  pinning  poor  Dolly  down,  the  clock  struck  nine, 
and  the  time  was  over,  and  Dolly's  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.     It  has 
)i:tl>peued  to  ns  all.     When  she  opened  the  dining-room  door  at  last  she 
km '.V  in  one  instant  that  it  was  too  late. 


^^  The  room  seemed  full  of  people.  Lady  Sarah  was  there;  Mrs.  Morgan 
bristling  by  the  window  ;  Rhoda  was  there,  kneeling  at  Lady  Sarah's  knee, 
in  some  agitatinn  :  her  bonnet  had  fallen  off,  her  hair  was  all  curling  and 

I  tough.  She  started  np  aa  Dolly  came  in,  and  ran  to  meet  her. 
^  "  Oh  I  Dolly,"  she  said,  "  come,  come,"  and  she  seized  both  her 
winds.  "  I  have  told  Lady  Sarah  everything  ;  she  knows  all.  Oh  1 
Miy  did  we  not  confide  in  her  long  ago  ?  "  and  Rhoda  burst  into  tears. 
w  Oh,  I  feel  how  wrong  we  have  been,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Rhoda  has  told  me  everything,  Dolly,"  said  Lody  Sarah  in  a  cold 
voice — "  everything  that  those  whom  I  trusted  implicitly  saw  fit  to  conceal 
am  mo." 

Was  it  Aunt   Surah  who  had  spoken   in   that   cold   harsh-soanding 
»no? 

"  Rhoda  has  acted  liy  my  advice,  and  with  my  full  approval,"  said 
trs.  Morgan,  stepping  forward.  "  She  is  not  one  to  look  bock  once  her 
md  is  to  the  plough.  When  I  had  seen  George's  letter — it  was  lying 
the  table — I  said  at  once  that  no  time  should  bo  lost  in  acquamting 
Bur  annt,  Dolly.  It  is  inconceivable  to  mo  that  yon  have  not  done  so 
bfore.  We  started  immediately  after  our  eight-o'clock  breakfast,  ond  all 
;  now  dourly  understood,  I  trust,  liady  Sarah  ;  Rhoda's  frankness  will  be 
lesson  to  Dolly." 
Poor  Dolly  I  sbewnssliflr,  silent,  overwhelmed.  SYve  \ociVL<i^  k^\«'aiS«v^'^ 
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at  her  aaut,  but  Lady  Sarah  looked  away.  Wliat  could  aha  saj  ?  httw 
was  it  that  sho  was  there  a  culprit  wliile  Rhoda  stood  wMptog  aod  tot- 
given  ?  Rhoda  who  had  euforced  the  silence,  Rhoda  now  takiiig  merit  ist 
her  tardy  frankness  !    while  George  was  gone ;  and  DoUj  in  dis^gnee. 

"Indeed,  Aunt  Sarah,  I  would  have  told  you  eTerytking,"  cried  tha 
girl,  Tory  much  agitated,  "  only  Rhoda  herself  made  mo  promise " 

"  Dolly  I  you  never  promised,"  cried  Bhoda.  "  Bnt  we  were  all 
wrong,"  she  burst  out  with  fresh  penitence  ;  "  only,  Lady  Sarah  kaon 
all,  and  we  shall  be  happier  now,"  she  said,  'nnping  her  eyes. 

"  Happy  in  right-doing,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Morgan. 

"  Have  we  done  wrong,  Aunt  Sarah  ?    Forgive  as,"  said  Dolly, ' 
a  touching  ring  in  her  voice. 

Lady  Sarah  did  not  answer.     She  was  nsed  to  her  nephew's  ; 
but  that  Dolly — her  own  Dolly — should  have  been  the  one  to  plot 
her  cut  the  poor  lady  to  the  heart.     She  could  not  speak.     "And  DoUj 
knew  it  all  the  time,"  she  had  said  to  Rhoda  a  minute  before  Dolly  cam* 

in.     "  Yes,  she  knew  it,"  said  Rhoda.    "  She  wished  it,  and  feared " 

Here  Rhoda  blushed  very  red.     "  George  told  me  she  feared  that  yoo 
might  not  approve  and  do  for  him  as  yon  might  otherwise  have 
Oh  1  Lady  Sarah,  what  injustice  we  have  done  yon  1  " 

"Perhaps  Dolly  would  wish  to  see  the  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Morpn, 
offering  her  a  paper ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  cramped  miting.  Then 
was  no  date  nor  beginning  to  the  note  : — 

I  have  been  awake  all  night  thinking  otct  what  has  happened.    It  is  not  jfxm 
faalt  that  joa  do  not  know  what  lore  is,  nor  what  a  trrason:  I  haro  w«5trd 
yon.    I  hate  given  you  my  best,  and  to  yon  it  is  worthlcsH.     Yoti  om't  ngdiial 
love  as  mine.     Yon  will  not  even  understand  tlic  words  that  J  ^  ti?  ywt 

bnt  it  is  not  yonr  fault,  any  more  than  it  is  mine,  that  I  cannot  1/  .no.  Oi^ 

Rhoda,  yoa  don't  care  so  mnch  for  my  whole  life's  salvation  as  I  ilo  lor  one  momcDl^ 
peace  of  mind  for  yon.  I  sec  it  now — I  nndcrsland  all  now.  For^t*  mo  i(  I  iM 
hurtitig  you,  for  the  i>Hke  of  all  you  have  made  mo  suffer.  I  feci  as  if  I  oaoli  a* 
longer  bear  my  life  here.  I  must  go,  and  yet  I  must  see  yon  uncv  mtTS.  Toa  aol 
not  )>o  afraid  that  I  should  say  anything  to  frighten  or  divtrvsj  you.  Your  tenor  ol 
roc  has  pained  me  far  mort:  than  yon  have  any  conception  of.  CS<xl  blcM  Titl.  1 1^ 
rather  joor  bands  smote  me  than  that  another  blessed. 

"  It  is  most  deplorable  that  a  young  man  of  George's  ability  a. 
write  such  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Poor  Dolly  flushed  up  and  began  to  tremble.  Her  heart  ached  Ibr  ha 
poor  George's  trouble. 

"  It  is  not  nonsense,"  she  said,  passionately;  •'  people  rail  wlwS  Ihay 
cannot  feel  themselves  nonsense.     Aunt  Sarah,  you  iti  i^ 

they  don't.  You  must  see  how  nnhnppy  he  is.  Hon  i.wi  i.u>'..«  um 
against  him  now  ?  How  can  she  after  all  that  Las  passed  ?  YFhal 
harm  has  he  done  ?  It  was  not  wicked  to  love  her  mora  than  abo  k>md 
him." 

"  Do  }x>n  660  no  cruelty  in  all  this  long  deception  ?  "  saii^ 
^Ah  tvorod  rpots  bonua^  So.  her  chiMka.    "YottBuai 
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motive  for   your   silence.     Have  I   over  shown  myself  cold  or 
ing  to  you  ?  "  and  the  flushed  face  was  turned  away  from  her. 
"It  was  not  for  herself,  Lady  Sarah,"  eaid  ili's.  Morgan,  wishing  to 
justice   done.     "  No   doubt   she   did   not  wish   to  injure   George's 
ospocts." 

BiJy  was  silent.     She  had  some  dim  feeling  of  what  was  in  Lady 
hi'e  mind ;  but  it  was  a  thought  she  put  aside — it  seemed  unworthy  of 
ikem  both.     She  was  ashamed  to  put  words  to  it. 

If  Dolly  and  her  aunt  had  only  been  alone  all  might  have  been  well,  and 

be  girl  might  hare  made  Lady  Sarah  understand  how  true  she  had  been 

her  and  loyal  at  heart,  although  silent  from  circumstances.     Dolly 

poked  up  with  wistful  speaking  eyes,  and  Lady  Sarah  almost  understood 

beir  mute  entreaty. 

The  words  of  love  are  all  bnt  spoken  when  some  one  else  speaks  other 
words ;'  the  hands  long  to  grasp  each  other,  and  other  fingers  force  them 
asunder.     Alas !  Bhoda  stood  weeping  between  them,  and  Mrs.  Palmer 

iow  appeared  in  an  elegant  morning  wrapper. 
"  My  dearest  child,  Madame  Frisette  is  come  and  is  waiting,"  said 
•oUy's  mamma,  Funking  into  a  chair.     "  She  is  a  delightful  person,  bat 
Itcrly  reckless  for  trimmiugs." 
"  How  do  yon  do,  Mrs.  Morgan ;  why  do  yon  not  persuade  Lady  Sarah 
a  let  Madame  Frisette  take  her  pattern,  and ?  " 

But,  as  usual,  Lady  Borah,  freezing  under  Mrs.  Palmer's  sunny 
ia&anDce,  got  np  and  left  the  room. 


Bhoda,  tearful   and  forgiven,   remained  for  some  time   giving  her 

sion  of  things  to  Mrs.  Palmer.      Bho  had  come  to   speak  to    Lady 

rah  by  her  aunt's  advice.     Anut  Morgan  had  opened  George's  letter 

it  lay  upon  the  brcakfast-tabjo,  and  had  been  as  much  surprised  as 

lioda  herself  by  its  contents.     They  had  come  to  talk  things  over  with 

ady  Sarah,  to  tell  her  of  all  that  had  been  making  Rhoda  so  unhappy 

late. 

"  I  thought  she  and  you,  Mrs.  Palmer,  would  have  advised  me  and  told 
me  what  was  right  to  do,"  said  the  girl,  with  dark  eyes  brimming  over. 

II'  How  can  I  help  it  if  he  loves  me  ?  I  know  that  he  might  have  looked 
Lgher." 
I  "The  boy  is  perfectly  demented,"  said  Mrs,  Palmer,  "to  dream  of 
parrying.  He  has  not  a  sixpence,  my  dear  child — barely  enough  to  pay 
pis  cab-hire.  He  has  been  most  ridiculous.  How  we  shall  ever  per- 
pnade  Lady  Saruh  to  pay  his  debts  1  cannot  imagine !  Dolly  will  not 
bwn  to  it,  bnt  we  idl  know  that  she  does  not  like  parting  with  her  money. 
I  do  hope  and  trust  she  has  made  her  wUl,  for  she  looks  a  perfect 
wreck." 

"  Oh,  mamma  I  "  entreated  poor  Dolly. 

Mrs.  Palmer  paid  no  heed,  except  to  say  crossly,  "  I  do  wish  you 
bad  ihown  a  little  common  sense.    Dolly,  50U  hinNc  uWasiVj  \a\-ttxvi\^wa 
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prospects.  Robert  will  bo  greatly  annoyed ;  be  coants  so  mnch  np.in 
dear  Sarah's  afiectioa  for  you  both.  As  for  me,  I  have  been  disappointixl 
far  too  often  to  count  upon  anything.  By  the  way,  Dolly,  1  wish  von 
would  go  np  and  ask  your  aunt  whether  that  mentation  hoa  come  to 
Bucklersbury  House.     Go,  child  ;  why  do  you  look  so  vacant  ?  " 

Poor  Dolly  1  One  by  one  all  those  she  trusted  moat  seemed  to  be  iailiag 
and  disappointing  lior.  Hitherto  Dolly  had  idealized  them  nil.  She  shmak 
to  learn  that  love  and  faith  must  overcome  evil  with  good,  and  that  \iat 
is  their  reward  even  in  this  life,  and  that  to  love  those  who  love  you  ii 
not  the  whole  of  its  cxp*encuce. 

Bhoda's  letter,  miserable  as  it  was,  bad  relieved  Dolly  from  muchj 
her  present  anxiety  about  George.  That  hateful  dark  river  no 
haunted  her.  He  was  unhappy,  but  he  was  safe  on  shore.  AU  the  sanM, 
everything  seemed  dull,  and  sad,  and  undefined  that  afternoon,  acd 
Robert  coming  in,  found  her  sittiug  in  the  oak-room  window  with  hor 
bead  resting  ou  her  hand  and  her  work  lying  in  her  lap.  She  Lad  talccn 
up  some  work,  but  as  she  set  tho  stitches,  it  seemed  to  her, — it  was  bat 
a  fancy — that  with  each  stitch  George  was  going  farther  and  farther  away, 
and  she  dropped  her  work  at  last  into  her  lap,  and  reasoned  Letaelf  into 
some  composure ;  only  when  her  lover  came  in  cheorfnlly  and  talking  witii 
the  utmost  ease  and  fluency,  her  courage  failed  her  suddenly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ;  why  do  you  look  so  unhappy  ?  "  aaid  Bob 
"Nothing  is  the  matter,"  said  Dolly,  "only  most  things  SMm 
wrong,  Robert ;  and  I  have  been  wrong,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  dona? 
"  What  is  the  use  of  making  yourself  miserable  ?  "  said  Robert,  good- 
naturedly  scolding  her ;  "  you  are  a  great  deal  too  apt,  Dolly,  to  tumble 
yourself  unneceBsarily.  You  must  forgive  me  for  saying  so.  This 
business  between  George  and  Rhoda  is  simply  childish,  and  tbore  ii 
nothing  in  it  to  distress  you." 

"  Do  you  think  that  nothing  is  uuhappiness,"  said  Dolly,  g'^lo^  00 
with  her  own  thought,  "  unless  it  has  a  name  uud  a  definite  skapo  ?  " 

"I  really  don't  know,"  said  Henley.  "  It  depends  upon  .  .  .  What 
is  this  invitation,  Dora  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  Dachcss  hus  not 
sent  ODe  yet  ?  "  he  said  in  a  much  more  interested  voice. 

'*  There  is  only  the  card   for  Aunt  Barah.     I  am  afraid  njuuim^n 
vexed,  and  it  is  settled  that  I  am  not  to  go."  ^B 

*'  Not  to  go  ?  "  Robert  cried  ;  "  my  dear  Dolly,  of  course  you  mast 
go ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  you  should  be  eoeu  at  one  or  two  good 
houses,  after  all  the  second-rate  eooioty  you  have  been  frcquonting  Ut^JT* 
Where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

When  SIrH.  Palmer  came  in,  in  her  bonnet,  languid  and  ev^tlrriMr  nol 
of  temper,  and  attended  by  Colonel  Withcrington,  Ri>bart  'y 

asked,  in  a  heightened  tone  of  voice,  whether  it  vraa  trao  (luti   i-m^  »■• 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  ball. 

d  in  hcT  ^M 

wiii  ir  iLii  ^1 


ai]>1,  even  at  ilie  last  moment,  she  should  be  willing  to 
>orolhea  to  Backlorebary  Honse. 

"  Too  bad,"  said  the  Colonel,  sitting  heavily  down  in  Lady  Sarah's 
chair.  "  A  conspiracy,  depend  upon  it.  They  don't  wish  for  too  much 
counter-attraction  in  a  certain  quarter." 

'  Ono  never  knows  what  to  think,"   said  Mrs.  PiJmer,  thoughtfully  ; 
I*' I  have  left  a  card  this  afternoon,  Robert,  upon  which  I  wrote  a  few 
rords  in  pencil,  to  explain  my  connection  with  Sarah.     I  wished  to  show 
iiat  I  at  least  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  usages  of  civilized  society, 
[iiidly  h.and  me  that  Peerinji- ." 

Jtfy  dear  Aunt  Philippa,"  cried  Robert,  walking  up  and  down  in  a 

I  of  the  greatest  perturbation,  "what  induced  you  to  do  such  a  pre- 

erous  thing  ?     ^Vhut  will  the  Duchess  think  of  us  all  ?  " 

Jtrs.  Palmer,  greatly  offended,  replied  tliiit  she  could  not  allow  Robert 

to  speak  to  her  in  such  disrespectful  tones.     The  Duchess  might  think 

what  she  chose  ;  Dolly  should  not  go  without  her. 

Dolly  tried  in  vain  to  smooth  the  angry  waters — she  only  made  things 
vorse. 

"  I  don't  care  about  it  a  bit,"  she  said. 

"After  all  the  trouble  you  have  given  us  in  the  matter,"  said  her 
mother,  "  it  is  scarcely  gracious  of  you,  Dolly,  to  say  that  you  no  longer 
care  for  the  ball." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

WuiTB  Roses. 

Some   one   sent  Dolly   a   great   bunch    of  white   roses  that  afternoon  ; 

tihey  came  in  with  a  late  breath  of  summer — shining  white  with  dark 

eaves  and  sterns  —  and,  as  Dolly  bent  her  head  over  the  soft  zones, 

^lireathing  their  sweet  breath,  it  seemed  to  carry  her  away  into  cool  depths 

of  fragrance.     The  roses  seemed  to  come  straight  from  some  summer 

ivrden,  from  some  tranquil  place  where  all  was  peace  and  silence.     As 

[le  stood,  holding  them  in  her  two  hands,  the  old  garden  at  AH  Saints 

lime  before  her,  and  the  day  when  Robert  first  told  her  that  he  loved  her. 

[ow  different  tilings  seemed  already,  the  roses  only  were  as  sweet  as  she 

omembercd  them.     Every  one  seemed  changed  since  then — Robert  him- 

elf  most  of  all ;    and  if  she  was  herself  disappointed,  was  she  not  as 

aged  as  the  rest  ? 

But  these  kind,  dear  roses  had  como  to  cheer  her,  and  to  remind  her 

bo  herself,  of  all  that  had  gone  before.   How  good  of  Robert  to  think  of 

J«im  I     She  wished  they  had  come  before  he  left,  that  she  might  have 

banked  him.  She  now  remembered  telling  him,  as  they  were  driving  down 

the  river,  that  no  roses  were  left  in  their  garden. 

"Very  pretty,"  said  her  mother.     "Take  them  away,  Dolly;  they 

qait«  ovfirpovoring.     You  know,  Coloue\  Wv\iienn^ow,\iov«  -uiwOii 
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belter  people  nnderstand  these  things  at  Trincomalee :  and  «b  '  'itiM 

of  flowers  I  used  to  receive  there.     Even  the  Adiuiral  once  i  .  nz 

dozen  lenion-Ehrabs  in  tubs  for  mj  {vie.     As  for  the  people  in  Uuh  comattj, 
they  don't  do  things  by  halves,  bat  by  quarters,  my  dew  Colonel."' 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  still  agitated,  nor  did  she  regain  her  dhoaI  8«reoity 
until  about  six  o'clock,  when,  in  answer  to  a  second  note  from  LaiIj 
Sarah,  the  persecuted  Duchess  sent  a  blank  card  for  Mrs.  Palmer  lo  |U 
np  herself  if  she  chose.  ^H 

\^nieu  Dolly  came  to  say  good-night  to  Lady  Sarah  she  held  her  (^H 
in  her  hand  :  some  of  the  leaves  shook  down  upon  her  full  white  skirts  j^f 
was   late  in  the  summer,  and  the  sweet  heads  hong  languid  on  ihm 
stalks.     They  were  the  last  roses  that  Dolly  wore  for  many  and  maMj 
a  day. 

"  So  you  are  going,"  said  Lady  Sarah. 

"Yes,"  said  Dolly,  waiting  for  one  word,  one  sign  to  show  that  ^ii 
was  forgiven :  she  stood  with  sun-gilt  hair  in  the  light  of  the  irei^H 
window,  ^^ 

"  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  yon  ore  not  well.  You  must  not  be  left  all  aloot^^* 
Dolly  said,  timidly. 

" I  am  quite  well — I  shall  not  bo  alone,"  said  Lady  Sarah.  "Mr. 
Tapoall  is  coming,  and  I  am  going  to  sign  my  will,  Dolly,"  and  sho  looktd 
her  niece  hard  in  the  face.  "  I  shall  not  change  it  again  whateror  mat 
happen.  You  will  have  no  need  in  future  to  conceal  anything  bum 
me,  for  the  money  is  yours."     And  Lady  Sarah  sighed,  deeply  hart. 

Dolly  blushed  up.     "  Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  I  do  not  want  your  i 
she  said.    "  Yon  could  never  have  thought " 

"  I  can  only  judge  people  by  their  deeds,"  said  L:  .  coUly 

still.      "You  and  George  shall  judge  me  by  mine,   v ^r  net  I 

have  loved  you ; "  and  the  poor  old  voice  failed  a  little,  and  the  lipa 
quivered  as  she  held  up  her  cheek  for  Dolly  to  kiss. 

"Dear,  dearest,"  said  Dolly,  "  only  forgivo  mo  too.  If  yoa  mcao 
that  you  are  going  to  leave  me  money,  I  shall  not  be  gmtofal.  I  han 
enough.  What  do  I  want  ?  Only  that  you  should  love  as  aJwnrg.  Do 
yon  think  I  would  marry  Robert  if  he  did  not  think  so  too  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  I  I^Iadamc  is  ready,"  cried  Julie,  coming  to  tho  daar, 
and  tapping. 

*'  George,  too,  would  say  the  same,  you  know  ho  would,"  Dullj  weal 
on,  unheeding  Julie's  call.    "  But  if  yon  give  him  v, '    '  i««atfaraM, 

dear  Aunt  Sarah;    indeed  that  would  mnko  me  .    aad  (hM  1 

should  know  you  forgive  me." 

The  door  croaked,  opened,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  stood  thoro 
her  evening  dross, 

"  My  dear  Dolly,  what  ha\'e  you  fjot  lo  uny  to  Aunt  Sarah?  We  i 
bo  drondfully  lalo,  and  IJobort  is  fumir;:,'.      ?>•■  vrw  .'..in,*.     Good-nltflil. 
Sarah — so  sorry  to  leave  yon." 

Itathor  thaa  kcop  dinuet  viulluv,  ^u-.oyh'.  urciiK  on  ui 


]oves,  ILetr  prayers.     The  Middlotons'  dinner  was  'wniting,  and   Dolly 
bad  to  come  away.     Some  of  tbe  rose-leaves  were  lying  on  the  floor  after 
s^Iio  had  left,  and  tbo  caressing  firagrance  still  seemed  to  linger  in  the 
^^room. 

^B  Dolly  left  Lome  nnforgiven,  so  she  tbonght.  Annt  Borah  had  not 
^Hsmiled  nor  Bpoken  to  her  in  her  old  voice  once  since  that  wretched 
^■morning  sceno. 

^H  But,  iu  tralh,  Lady  Sarah  was  clearer-sighted  than  people  gave  her 
^■credit  for ;  she  was  bittterly  hnrt  by  Dolly's  want  of  confidence,  but  she 
^P  began  to  understand  the  struggle  which  bod  been  going  on  in  the  girl's 
1^  mind,  and  so  for,  things  were  not  so  sad  as  she  hod  imagined  at  first. 
They  were  dismal  enough. 

When  Marker  came  to  tell  Lady  Sarah  that  Mr.  Tapcall  and  his  clerks 

below,  she  got  up  from  her  chair  wearily,  and  went  down  to  meet 

;o  lawyer.     '^Vhat  did  she  care  now  ?     She  had  saved,  and  pinched,  and 

d  by  (more  of  late  than  any  one  suspected),  and  Dolly  was  to  benefit, 

Dolly  did  not  care,  Robert  only  seemed  to  count  upon  the  money. 

is  often  the  most  cautious  people  who  betray  themselves  most  unez- 

cctedly.     Something  in  Henley's  manner  had  annoyed  Lady  Sarah  of 

He  had  spoken  of  George  TNnth  constant  disparagement.     More  than 

iDCO  Robert  had  let  slip  a  word  that  showed  how  confidently  be  looked 

Dolly's  inheritance. 

One  day  Mrs.  Palmer  had  noticed  Lady  Sarah's  eyes  upon  him,  and 
mediately  tried  to  cover  his  mistake.    Not  so  Dolly,  who  said,  "  Robert  I 
are  you  thinking  of?     How  should  wo  ever  be  able  to  afford  a 
ounlry-hoHse  if  you  go  into  Parliament  ?  " 

*  Robert  thinks  he  is  marrying  an  heiress,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady 
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'•  No,"  bo  doesn't,"  Dolly  answered  ;  "  that  would  spoil  it  all." 
This  was  all  the  gratitude  poor  Lady  Sarah  had  saved  and  pinched 
berself  to  wiu. 

Lady  Sarah,  as  I  have  said,  might  have  been  n  money-lover,  if  her 

Tnrm  heart  had  not  saved  her.     But  she  was  human,  and  she  could  not 

belp  iiuesslng  at  Robert's  comfortable  calculations,  and  she  resented  them. 

^id  fho  not  know  what  it  was  to  bo  married,  not  for  herself,  but  for  what 

tie  could  bring.     Was  that  to  be  her  Dolly's  fate  ?    Never,  never  !     Who 

Dows  ?    Let  her  have  her  own  way ;  it  may  be  best  after  all,  thought 

jady  Sartih,  wearily.     She  was  tired  of  battling.     Let  George  inherit, 

if  it  so   pleased  them.     To   please  them  was   all    she  had   wished   or 

boped  for,  and  now  even  the  satisfaction  of  pleasing  them  in  her  own 

|¥fuy  was  denied  ber.     Bat  her  girl  was  true  ;  this  she  fult.     No  sordid 

thoughts  had  ever  come  between  thorn,  and  for  this  she  thanked  God  in 

bcr  heart. 

"  Yon  may  bum  it,  Mr.  Tapenll,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  as  the  lawjer 
produced  a  beautiful  neatly-written   parchment,  where  Miss  Dorothea 
I'a  name  was  emblniioDed  mnuy  I'lmea.    "1  '^toA.  -^civx  \&  -t&a!^^ 
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mo  another.  Yes,  make  it  directly,  and  I  will  sign  it  at  oaae,  and  old  Sam 
can  bear  witness." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  further  instructions,"  said  the  lawyer ; 
"  I  shall  have  to  take  the  memorandum  home  with  me  to  prepare " 

"I  will  sign  the  memorandana,"  said  Lady  Sarah.  "You  can  hkve 
it  copied,  if  yon  like,  Mr.  Tapcall ;  but  I  wish  to  have  this  biuinea 
settled  at  once,  and  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  There  is  a  pen  and  some  ink 
on  that  table." 


"  Where  did  you  get  your  roses  ?  "  said  Robert  to  Dolly  ;  "  1 1 
yon  told  me  they  were  over." 

"  Did  not  you  send  them  ?  "  said  Dolly,  disappointed.     "  \Vho  can 
have  sent  them  ?     ynt  Colonel  Witheringlon  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Raban  is  more  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer.     "  Julie  tolls  mc  he 
came  to  the  door  this  afternoon." 

"How  kind  of  him,"  cried  Miss  Vanborongh. 

"It  was   quite  unnecessary,"  said  Robert.      "Nobody,  in   soeltty. 
carries  bouquets  now." 

"Then  I  am  not  in  society,"  said  Dolly,  laughing;  but  aiih.ou;;ti  kiju 
liiughcd,  she  felt  sad  and  depressed. 

When  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  followed  by  her  bo.intiful 
daughter  and  Henley,  came  into  the  room  at  Mrs.  Middleton's,  Colooel 
Witheringlon  declared,  upon  his  honour,  they  quite  brightened  up  the 
party.  White  and  gracious  with  many  laces  and  twinklings,  Mrs.  Pali 
advances,  taking  to  society  as  a  duck  takes  to  the  wator,  and  not  a 
pleased  with  the  sensation  she  is  creating.  Dolly  follows,  looking  very 
handsome,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  absent.  Her  mother 
bad  excellent  l.islc,  and  had  devised  a  most  becoming  costume,  and  if 
Dolly  had  only  been  herself  she  wonld  certainly  have  done  credit  to  it ; 
but  she  had  not  responded  to  Mademoiselle  Julie's  efforts — a  sudden  fit 
of  dull  shyness  seemed  to  overpower  her.  If  Frank  Itaban  k«d  been 
there,  she  would  have  liked  to  thank  him  for  her  llowcrs,  but  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton  began  explaining  to  Robert  how  sorry  she  was  that  his  friaod  Ur. 
Raban  had  been  obliged  to  go  ofl*  to  Cambridge.  Dolly  was  a  little  dif> 
appointed.  The  silvery  folds  of  her  dress  fell  each  in  juxtaposition,  Imt 
Dolly  sat  silent  and  p:de  and  fnr  away,  and  for  some  time  she  ecarcelj 
spoke. 

"  That  girl  does  not  look  happy,"  said  some  one. 

Robert  overheard  the  speech,  and  was  very  much  annoyed  by  it. 
These  constant  depressions  were  becoming  a  Bori'  "'       'U 

took  Di.ijly  down  to  dinner,  but  La  devoted  him-  .;i 

his  left  hand,  who  with  many  shrieks  of  langliier  and  wnj?gliogi  ami 
twiokliugs  of  diamonds  spuncd  him  on  to  a  brillianc'-  <■•■-"  '    >  — '   - 
Yonxn;  a*  be  was.  R'jbcrt  wax  old  for  hix  uifc.  and  a 
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^^uut  Portcullis,  the  other   to  the  faithful  'Witheriiigton  ;   and  she 

Imonnged  to  talk  to  thorn  both  at  once. 
I  Dolly's  right-hand  neighbour  was  an  upright,  rather  stem,  soldierly- 
iDoking  luas,  with  a  heavy  white  moustache.  Ho  spoke  to  her,  and 
pbc  answered  with  an  effort,  for  her  thoughts  were  still  far  away,  and 
Hie  was  preoccupied  still.  Dolly  was  haunted  by  the  sense  of  coming 
Iril ;  she  was  paioed  by  Robert's  manner.  He  was  still  displeased, 
and  he  took  care  to  show  that  it  was  so.  She  was  troubled  abont 
George  ;  she  was  wondering  what  he  was  about.  She  had  written  to  him 
at  Cambridge  that  aft«moon  a  loving,  tender,  sistorly  little  letter,  bogging 
him  to  write  to  his  faithful  sister  Dolly.  Again  she  told  herself  that 
it  was  absurd  to  be  anxious,  and  wicked  to  be  cross,  and  she  tried  to  shake 
off  her  depression,  and  to  speak  to  the  courteous  though  rather  alarming 
neighbour  on  her  right  baud. 

It  was  a  dinner-part}'  just  like  any  other.     They  ore  pretty  festivals 

on  the  whole,  although  wo  alibct  to  decry  them.     In  the  midst  of  the 

Middleton  dinner-table  was  an  erection  of  ice  and  ferns  and  cool  green 

gnus,   and  round  about  this  circled  tlie  entertainment — flowers,    dried 

fruit,  processions   of  cut  glass   and   china,  with  entrees,  diversities    of 

^cltickcn  and  cutlet,  and  then  ladies  and  gentlemen  alternate,  with  a  host 

Bitt  one  end  and  a  hostess  at  the  other,  and  an  outermost  ring  of  attend- 

~  ants,  pouring  out  gold  and  crimson  juices  into  the  crystal  cnps. 

^^      It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  other  people  are  not  silent  always  because 

^■re  are  sad.    ^Vith  all  its  objections — I  have  read  this  in  some  other  book 

^B-there  is  a  bracing  atmosphere  in  society,  a  Spartan-like  determination 

^BU>  leave  cures  at  home,  and  to  try  to  forget  all  the  ills  and  woes  and  rubs 

^Ho  which  we  oi-e  subject,  and  to  think  only  of  the  present  and  the  neigh- 

^^■ours  fate  has  assigned  for  the  time.     Little  by  little,  Dolly  felt  happier 

^^Lid  more  reassured.     Where  everjthing  was  so  commonplace  and  nn- 

^Hnestjrining,  it  seemed  as  if  tragedy  could  not  exist.    Comedy  seems  much 

^Kiore  real  at  times  than  tragedy.     Three  or  four  tragedies  befall  us  in 

^Hhc  course  of  our  existence,  and  a  hundred  daily  comedies  pass  before 

^Hur  oyos. 

^H  Dolly,  bearing  hor  mother's  silver  laugh  and  Robert's  cheerful  duet, 
^B«i8  reasBored,  and  she  entered  little  by  little  into  the  tune  of  the  hour,  and 
^Hliee,  glancing  np  shyly,  she  caught  a  very  kind  look  in  her  neighbour's 
^Keon  dork  eyes. 

^H  Ho  knew  nothing  of  her,  except  a  sweet  girlish  voice  and  a  blush  ;  bat 
^Hbat  was  enough  almost,  fur  it  was  Dolly's  good  fortune  to  have  a  voice  and 
^H  fuco  that  told  of  her  as  she  was.  There  are  some  smiles  and  blushes 
^H^iinean  nothing  at  all,  neither  happy  emotion  nor  quick  response :  and, 
^^^H|>  are  thero  not  other  well-loved  faces  which  arc  but  the  homely  dis- 
I  gniSM  in  which  angels  have  come  into  our  touts  ?  Dolly's  looks  pleased 
^^her  neiKhbuur,  nor  was  ho  disappointed  when  he  came  to  talk  to  her ;  he 
^Bpll  a  kinduoes  towards  the  girl,  and  a  real  iuterust  when  he  di«covei'ed 
^^■or  namu.    H?  had  known  hor  fatht-r  in  India  tuau^  'jQixt%\K>lvjT%.    ''^'W&& 
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Bhe  ever  beard  of  David  Fane  ? "  Colonel  Fane  seemed  pieasca  wiun 
Dolly  brightened  np  and  exclaimed.  He  went  on  to  tell  her  tint  ht  mu 
on  his  way  to  the  Crimea :  his  regiment  was  at  Southampton,  wvitixig  ill 
orders  to  sail. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  that  dreadful  war  1  "  said  Dolly,  in  bar  giriUh 
tones,  after  a  few  minutes'  talk. 

Colonel  Fane  looked  very  grave. 

"  Your  father  was  a  brave  eoldier,"  he  said ;  "he  would  have  toU 
you  that  war  is  a  cmel  thing ;  but  there  are  worse  things  th«n  fighting 
for  a  good  cause." 

"Yon  mean  iwi  fighting,"  said  Dolly;  "but  how  can  we  who  sit  at 
home  in  peace  and  safety  be  brave  for  others  ?  " 

"I  have  never  yet  known  a  woman  desert  her  post  in  the  lime  of 
danger,"  said  Colonel  Fane,  speaking  with  gentle,  old-fashioned  courtesy. 
•'  You  have  your  own  perils  to  aiEront :  they  find  you  out  even  in  yoor 
homes.  I  saw  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to-day,"  he  said,  smiling,  "in  while 
caps  and  aprons,  who  fight  with  some  very  deadly  enemies.  They  an 
nnder  the  command  of  my  sister,  my  brother's  widow.  She  is  a  hospital- 
nurse,  and  has  charge  of  a  fever- ward  at  present." 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  Dolly  that  hia  brother  had  died  of  niuJi- 
pox  not  long  before,  and  his  wife  had  mourned  him,  not  in  sackcloth  ami 
ashes,  but  in  pity  and  love  and  devotion  to  others.  Dolly  listened  wii 
unconscious  look  of  sympathy  that  touched  Colonel  Fane  mora 
words. 

"  And  is  she  quite  alone  now  ?  "  said  Dolly. 

"I  should  like  you  to  know  her  some  day,"  he  siiid.     "  She  is 
alone  than  anyliody  I  know.     She  lives  near  St.  Barnabas'  Hospital ;  and 
if  yon  will  go  and  see  her  some  time  when  she  is  at  home  and  away 
her  sick,  she  will  make,  not  acquaintance,  but  friends  with  yon,  I  hi 

Then  he  asked  Dolly  whether  she  was  an  only  child,  and  the  girl 
him  something — far  more  than  she  bad  any  idea  of — about  Guorgo. 

"  I  might  have  been  able  to  be  of  some  little  use  to  yoor  broiher  if  ht 
had  chosen  the  army  for  a  profession,"  said  Colonel  Fane,  guenaag  (Lat 
something  was  amiss. 

Dolly  was  suriiriscd  to  find  herself  talking  to  Colonel  Fane,  as  if 
had  known  him  all    her  life.     A  few  minntcs  before  be  bad  bMo 
name.   When  he  offered  to  help  George,  Dolly  blnithcd  np,  and  rticoi)  taM 
grateful  eyes. 

There  is  something  in  life  which  is  not  love,  bnt  which  playv  m  gml 
a  part  ahnost — sympathy,  quick  response — I  soarct-ly  Itniiw  what  ojum  to 
give  it ;  at  any  moment,  in  tho  hour  of  need  perhaps,  a  door  opens,  ai»i 
some  one  comes  into  tho  room.  It  may  l>o  a  commoa-plaec-  nuui  in  • 
shabby  coat,  a  plj'  ' "  "^  ' 
this  is  one  of  thi- 

places,  whose  kindly  voices  will  eound  to  ns  hereafter  ^ 
infinite.   Life  has,  indeed,  many  phases,  lov»  baa  nusy  a  o 
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it  a  lost  love  we  Rro  mourning — a  lost  hope  ?     Only  dim,  distant  stars, 
say,  where  all  was  light.     Lo,  friendship  comes  dawning  in  goneroas 
111  streams  1 

1  dinner  was  over,  Colonel  Fane  said  to  Dolly,  "  I  hope  to  have 
another  talk  with  yon  some  day.    I  am  not  coming  npstairs  now  ;  bnt,  if 
5u  will  let  me  do  so,  I  shall  ask  my  sister,  Mrs.  WUliam  Fane,  to  write 
yon  when  she  is  free." 

Robert  was  pleased  to  see  Dolly  getting  on  so  well  with  her  neighbour. 
L^Qo  was  a  man  of  some  mark,  and  a  most  desirable  acquaintance  for  her. 
^^Bobert  was  just  going  to  introduce  himself,  when  Mrs.  Middleton  bowed 
^Ho  Lady  Portcullis,  and  the  ladies  began  to  leave  the  room. 
^M  "  Good-by,"  said  Dolly's  new  friend,  very  kindly ;  "I  shall  ask  yon 
^Kot  to  forget  yoor  father's  old  companion.  If  I  come  back,  one  of  my 
^Tret  visits  shall  be  to  you." 

Then  Dolly  stood  up  blushing,  and  then  she  said,  "  Thank  you,  very 
much ;    I  shall  never  forget  you.     I,  too,  am  going  away — to  India — 

rith "  and  she  looked  at  Henley,  who  was  at  that  moment  recei\'ing 

lie  parting  fire  of  the  lively  lady.     There  was  no  time  to  say  more ;  she 

it  out  her  hand  with  a  grateful  pressure.     Colonel  Fane  watched  Dolly 

she  walked  away  in  the  procession.     For  her  sake  he  said  a  few  civU 

^ords  to  Henley;  but  he  was  disappointed  in  him.     "  I  don't  think  poor 

Vanborough  would  have  approved  of  such  a  cut-and-dry  son-in-law," 

Colonel  said  to  himself  as  he  lighted  his  cigar  and  came  away  into  the 

pen  street. 


chapter  xxxv. 

"Only    Gborob." 

TnouoHTS  seem  occasionally  to  have  a  life  of  their  own — a  life  inde- 
pendent ;  sometimes  they  ore  even  stronger  than  the  thinkere,  and  draw 
them  relentlessly  along.  They  seize  hold  of  outward  ciicumstances  with 
their  strong  grip.  How  striiugi'Iy  a  dominant  thought  sometimes  runs 
through  a  whole  epoch  of  life  I 

'With  some  holy  and  serene  natures,  this  thought  is  peace  in  life ;  with 
bers,  it  is  human  love,  that  troubled  love  of  God. 
The  moouUght  is  streaming  over  London ;  and  George  is  not  vory 
lir  nwny,  driven  by  his  master  thought  along  n  bright  stream  that 
lows  through  the  gates  and  by  the  down-trodden  roads  that  cross 
lyde  Park.  The  skies,  the  streets,  are  silver  and  purple;  abbey- 
3wer8  and  far-away  houses  rise  dim  against  the  stars;  lights  bum  in 
bndowy  windows.  The  people  passing  by,  and  even  George,  hurrying 
long  in  his  many  perplexities,  feel  the  Ufo  and  the  echo  everywhere 
bf  some  mystioal  chord  of  nature  and  human  nature  striking  in  response. 
tba  very  iron  rails  along  the  paths  seemed  lunved  to  ^\.^«it.  Qi%(st^«Va.'v^ 
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over  a  silver  railing,  and  goes  towards  a  great  sea  of  moonliglil  Inn? 
among  the  grass  and  encircled  by  shadowy  trees. 

In  this  same  moonlit  stream,  flowing  into  the  little  drawing-room  oi 
the  bow-windowed  house  in  Old  Street,  sits  Rhoda,  resting  her  hod 
against  the  pane  of  the  lantern-like  'window,  and  thinking  over  the  ereata 
of  the  last  two  days. 

On  the  whole,  she  feels  that  she  has  acted  wisely  and  for  ib« 
Lady  Sarah  Boomed  to  thick  so — Uncle  John  said  no  word  of  blame, 
was  unfortunate  that  Aunt  Morgan's  curiosity  should  have  made  her 
insist  npon  reading  George's  letter  ;  bat  no  harm  had  come  of  it.  Dolij, 
of  course,  was  unreasonable.  Rhoda,  who  was  accustomed  to  think  of 
things  very  definitely,  begun  to  wonder  what  Frank  Ritban  would  think  of 
it  all,  and  whether  Uncle  John  would  tell  him.  She  thought  that 
Mr.  Raban  would  not  bo  sorry  to  hear  of  what  had  occurred.  VNTiat  a 
pity  George  was  not  more  like  Mr.  Raban  or  Robert  Honley.  How  cahn 
they  were  ;  while  he — he  was  unbearable  ;  nnd  she  was  very  glad  il 
was  all  over  between  them.  Lady  Sarah  was  evidently  deeply  offenditd 
with  him. 

"  I  hope  she  will  leave  him  somelhinij,"  thought  Rhoda.  "  Ho  will 
never  be  able  to  make  his  way.  I  can  see  that ;  and  he  is  so  rough,  and 
I  am  such  a  poor  little  thing,"  and  Rhoda  sighed.  "I  shall  always 
feel  to  him  as  if  he  were  a   brother,  and  I  shall  tell   Mr.    Raban    mi 

if " 

Hero  Rhoda  looked  up,  and  almost  screamed  out,  for  there  eiooi 
George,  rippling  with  moonlight,  watching  her  through  the  window  from  Uiis 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  Ue  looked  like  a  ghost  as  he  leaat  agaissl 
the  railings.  He  did  not  care  who  noticed  him,  nor  what  othnr  propla 
might  think  of  him.  Ho  had  come  all  this  way  only  to  sm  Rboiia 
once  more,  and  there  she  was,  only  separated  from  him  by  b  past 
of  glass. 

When  Rhoda  looked  np,  George  came  across  and  stood  under  tka 
window.     The  moonlight  stream  showed  him  a  silv.  r  iilala  marked 

upon  the  ilarknoss.    There  she  sat  with  a  drooping  h>  13  uni  ligbtiNr 

resting  against  the  bar.  Poor  boy !  He  had  started  in  some  atnnft 
faith  that  bo  should  find  her.  Ue  had  come  up  all  the  way  only  to  look 
at  her  ouce  more.  All  his  passionate  anger  had  already  died  away.  E* 
had  given  up  hope,  but  he  had  uot  given  up  lovo  ;  '  itood  Umm 

wild  and  haggard,  n-ith  poises  throbbing.    He  had  h:  .ton  uajtluiig 

since  the  evening  before.  He  had  gone  back  to  Cambridge  he  ktum  Mi 
why.  Ho  had  Iain  awalce  all  night,  and  all  day  ho  hud  boon  !  ^  '  hit 
linat  hidiug  iiinlcr  the  trees  aloog  the  bank,  looking  op  at  '  id 

cursiug  his  fate. 

Rbo<la  looked  up.   George,  with  a  quick  movcmnt,  poinUd  to  Um  da 
nod  Npnuii;  up  tho  steps  of  the  houso.     He  ma«t  speak  to  her  ttAw 
»)i  M.     For  what  el»e  hud  hu  O'liao '/  '   fi 

oil  .  at  first  in  aasnur  to  his  ai^os. 
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forgan  nnd  the  girls  wore  drinVing  tea  at  the  schools,  but  Uncle  John 
Vas  in  the  study.  She  did  not  want  him  to  see  George.  It  would  only 
make  a  fuss  and  an  explanation — there  had  been  too  much  already.     She 

tot  np  and  left  the  window,  and  then  went  into  the  hall  and  stood  by  the 
oar  undecided ;  and  as  she  stood  there  she  heard  a  low  voice  outside 
ny,  "  Rhoda  I  let  me  in," 
Rhoda  still  hesitated,     "hit  mo  ia,"  said  the  voice  again,  and  she 
pened  the  door  a  very  little  way,  and  put  her  foot  against  it. 
"  Good-night,  George,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper.     "Good-night.     Go 
I      homo.     Dolly  is  so  anxious  about  you." 

^^     *'  I  have  come  to  see  you,"  said  George.     "  Why  won't  you  let  mc  in, 
^Bhoda?" 

^^P    "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Rhoda. 

^^      "  Yon  neci  not  be  afraid,  Rho.la,"  he  said,  going  back  a  stop.    "  Dear, 
^i»ill  you  forgive  mo  for  having  frightened  you  ?  "  and  he  camo  nearer 

^H  "  I  can't — go,  go,"  cried  Rhoda,  hastily.  "  Hero  is  some  one,"  and 
^^addeuly,  with  all  her  might,  she  pushod  the  door  in  his  face.  It  shut 
'  with  a  bang,  with  all  its  iron  knobs  and  locks  rattling. 
^^  "  What  is  it  ?  "  said  .John  Morgan,  looking  out  of  his  study. 
^H  "  I  had  opened  the  door,  Uncle  John,"  said  Rhoda.  Her  heart  beat 
^^k  little.  AVonld  George  go  away  ?  (She  thonght  she  heard  footsteps 
^Bt"l^°g  down  the  street.  Then  she  felt  more  easy.  She  told  herself  once 
more  that  it  was  far  belter  to  have  no  scenes  nor  explanations,  and  she  sat 
3wn  quietly  to  her  evening's  task  in  a  corner  of  her  uncle's  study.  She 
making  some  pinafores  for  the  little  Costellos,  and  she  tranquilly 
titched  and  tucked  and  hemmed.  John  Morgan  liked  to  see  her  busy  at 
^iT  womanly  work,  her  little  lamp  duly  trinmied,  and  her  busy  fingers 
orklng  for  others  more  thriftless. 
And  outside  in  the  moonlight  George  walked  away  in  a  new  fury. 
■What  indignity  had  he  subjected  himself  to  ?  Ho  gave  a  bitter  sort  of 
He  had  not  expected  much,  but  this  was  worse  than  anything  ho 
expected.  Reproaches,  coldness,  indifference,  all  these  he  was  pre- 
fer. He  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  Rhoda  did  not  care  for 
and  what  further  wrong  could  she  do  him  than  this  injury  that 
Doplc  inflict  every  day  tipon  each  other  ?  She  had  added  scorn  to  her 
jldilTerence  ;  and  ugnin  George  laughed  to  himself,  thinking  of  this  wooden 
OCT  Rhoda  had  flapped  upon  his  passion,  and  her  summary  way  of 
trusting  him  out. 

At  cue  time,  instead  of  banging  the  dnor,  she  used  to  open  it  wide. 

lie  used  to  listen  to  him,  w^itlt  her  wonderful  dark  eyes  fixed  on  his 

CO.     Now.  what  had  happened  ?    He  was  the  same  man,  she  was  the 

immo  woman,  and  nothing  was  the  same.     George  mechanically  walked 

_pn  towards  his  own  home — if  Church  House  could  be  so  called.     Ho  went 

Cross  the  square,  and  by  a  narrow  back  street,  and  he  tried  the  garden 

and  found  it  open,  and  weot  in.  with  sonxQ  \&^e  \^QSk  <A  ^\x^\vi<^ 
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Dolly,  and  calling  her  to  the  bench  beside  the  pond,  and  of  tailing  W  of 
all  his  trouble.  That  glam  of  the  door  kept  Bounding  in  his  eare,  a  aott 
of  kiiell  to  his  love. 

Bat  Creorgo  was  in  no  vein  of  lack  that  night.  The  garden  mt 
deserted  and  mystorions,  heavy  with  sweet  scents  in  the  darkness.  H< 
went  down  the  dark  path  and  came  back  again,  and  there  was  a  nuU* 
among  the  ti'ces ;  and  as  he  walked  across  the  lawn  towards  the  li^iitd 
window  of  the  oak  room,  ho  heard  two  Toices  clear  in  the  ailenee, ; 
up  from  some  kitchen  below.  lie  knew  Sam's  croak  ;  he  did  not 
nize  the  other's  voice. 

"  Mademoiselle   is  gone  to   dance.     I  like   to  dance  too,"  it 
"  Will  you  come  to  a  ball  and  dance  with  me,  Mr.  Sam  ? "' 

Then  followed  old  Sam's  chuckle.  "  I'll  dance  with  joa,  Madenud- 
selle,"  he  said. 

George  thought  it  sounded  as  if  some  evil  spirit  of  the  night 
mocking  his  trouble.     And  so  Dolly  was  dancing  while  be  was 
about  in  his  misery.     Even  Dolly  had  forgotten  his  paia.    £r«n 
hud  tamed  him  out.     Who  cared  what  happened  to  him  now  ? 

Ho  went  to  the  window  of  the  oak  room  and  looked  iu.  Lady  Sanh 
was  sitting  there  alone,  (diadiug  her  eyes  from  the  light.  There  wen 
papers  all  round  about  her.  The  lamp  was  burning  behind  hor,  and  tiis 
light  was  reflected  in  the  narrow  glass  above  bcr  tall  chinincy-pieco. 

lie  saw  her  put  out  her  hand  and  slowly  take  a  paper  that  was  lying 
on  the  table,  and  tear  it  down  the  middle.  It  looked  like  a,  will,  b« 
thought.  Poor  Aunt  Sarah  I  she  looked  very  old  and  worn  and  auL 
How  ill  he  had  repaid  her  kindness  I  She  should  be  spared  all  forth* 
anxiety  and  trouble  for  him.  Then  he  put  oat  his  two  hands  with  a  \ 
farewell  motion.  He  had  not  meant  her  to  see  him,  but  the  window  i 
ajar  and  flew  open,  and  then  he  walked  in ;  and  Lady  Sarah,  looking  itp, 
saw  George  standing  before  her.  He  was  scarcoiy  liimself  all  this  tiaw : 
if  he  had  found  Dolly  all  might  have  ended  diifereully. 

"  George  ?  "  said  Lady  Sarah,  frightened  by  his  wild  iookfl,  "  what  hM 
happened,  my  dear  ?  " 

"I  have  come  to  say  good-by  to  you,"  he  <Tildly  cri«d.  "Ami 
Bnrah,  you  will  never  have  any  more  trouble  with  me.  Yoa  havo  beao  a 
thousand  thousand  times  too  good  to  me  I  "  And  ho  flung  his  two  annt 
round  her  neck  and  kissed  her,  and  almost  boforo  she  could  «pcak  he  m  | 
pae.  .  .  . 

A  few  minutes  later  Marker  heard  a  fall,  and  came  nuudDg  npstuiS.  | 
She  found  Lady  Sarah  lying  half-conscioiu  on  the  groiand. 
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CHAPTER  XXrVL 


Thk  Srx)w  Sad  Hours. 


SLtY  and  her  mother  Lad  left  the  Middletons  when  John  Morgan 
3ve  up  in  a  hansom,  with  a  message  from  his  mother  to  bring  Uiem  back 
once.  The  servant  told  him  that  ihej  'were  only  jnst  gone,  and  ho 
rove  off  in  pursuit.  BucklcrBbnry  House  was  blazing  in  the  darkness, 
ith  its  many  windows  open  and  alight,  and  its  crowds  pouring  in  and 
music  striking  up.  Morgan  sprang  out  of  his  cab  and  hurried  across 
9  court,  and  under  the  horses'  noses,  and  pushed  among  the  footmen  to 
be  great  front  door  where  the  inscribing  angels  of  the  Morning  Post  were 
ationed.  The  eonrants  would  have  sent  him  hack,  but  he  told  his 
rand  in  a  few  hasty  words,  and  was  allowed  to  walk  into  the  hall.  Ho 
w  a  great  marble  staircase  all  alight,  and  people  going  up ;  and,  by 
ame  good  fortune,  one  of  the  very  first  persons  he  distinguished  was 
>olly,  who  had  only  just  come,  and  who  was  following  her  mother  and 
abert.  She,  too,  caught  sight  of  the  familiar  face  in  the  hall  below,  and 
Qpped  short. 

Mamma,"  she  said,  "there  is  John  Morgan  making  signs.     Home- 
bing  has  happened." 

Mrs.  Palmer  did  not  choose  to  hear.  She  was  going  in  ;  she  was  at 
tie  gates  of  Paradise  :  she  was  not  going  to  be  kept  back  by  John 
lorgan.    There  camo  n  cheerful  clang  of  music  from  above. 

Dolly  hesitated;  the  curate  beckoned  to  her  eagerly.  "Mamma,  I 
lUst  go  back  to  him,"  said  DuUy,  and  before  her  mother  could  remon- 
ate  she  had  stopped  short  and  slid  behind  u  diplomat,  a  lord  with  a 
lac  ribbon,  an  aged  countess  ;  in  two  minutes  she  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
taircftso,  Robert  meanwhile  serenely  proceeding  ahead,  and  imagining 
bnt  his  Indies  were  following. 

In  two  words,  John  Morgan  had  told  Dolly  to  get  her  shawl,  that  her 

iiniit  was  ill,  that  she  had  been  asking  for  her.     Dolly  flew  back  to  the 

^loak-room :  she  saw  her  white  shawl  still  lying  on  the  tabic,  and  she 

tized  it  nnd  ran  back  to  John  ]SIorgan  again,  and  then  they  had  hurried 

rough  the  court  and  among  the  carriages  to  the  place  where  the  hansom 

3  waiting. 

"  And  I  wns  away  from  her  t  "  said  DoUy.  That  was  nearly  all  she 
Jd.  It  was  her  first  trouble — overwhelming,  unendurable,  bewildering, 
M  fii^  troubles  are.  "When  they  drove  np  to  Church  House,  the  front 
Dokcd  black,  and  closed,  and  terrible  somehow.  Dolly's  heart  beat  as 
be  went  in. 

Evcrj'thing  seemed  a  little  less  terrible  when  she  had  run  upsloii's,  and 
3und  her  aunt  lying  in  the  familiar  room,  with  a  faint  odonr  of  camphor 
And  chloroform,  and  Murker  coming  and  going  very  qnietly.   Mrs.  Morgan 
irns  there  with  her  bonnet  cocked  a  litUe  on  one  eidiQ  ;  ^&  c«ma  '^  vd^^ 
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took  Dolly's  Land  with  real  kindnoss,  and  said  somo  words  of  oncoi 
mcnt,  and  led  her  to  the  bed-side.  As  Dolly  looked  at  Aont  Sanlk't 
changed  face,  she  gulped  for  the  first  time  one  of  life's  bitter  dm^iiiL 
They  don't  last  long,  those  horrible  momenta ;  they  pass  on,  bml  tbej 
leave  a  burning  taste ;  it  comes  back  again  and  again  wjih  the  troohlct 
of  Ufe. 

Lady  Sarah  seemed  to  recognize  Dolly  when  she  came  to  tbo  bed-tuk, 
then  she  relapsed  again,  and  lay  scarce  conscious,  placid,  inditforeDtij 
waiting  the  result  of  all  this  norsiug  and  anxions  care.  The  stragglM  of 
life  and  its  bustling  anxieties  had  passed  away  from  that  qaiet  room,  oeftt 
more  to  return. 

Dolly  sat  patiently  by  the  bed-side.  She  had  not  taken  off  her  evcniiif 
dross,  she  never  moved,  she  scarcely  breathed,  for  fear  of  distorbiog  h« 
dear  sick  woman.  If  Frank  Eaban  could  have  seen  her  then,  ho  woaU 
not  have  called  her  cold !  Those  loving  looks  and  tender  ways  nu§hi 
almost  have  poured  now  life  into  the  worn-out  existence  that  wai  el 
away.  The  night  sped  on,  as  such  nights  do  pass.  She  heard  tbo 
of  carriage-wheels  coming  home  at  last,  and  crept  downstairs  to  mee4 
home- comers. 

Dolly  did  not  ask  her  mother  what  had  delayed  her  when  tbo  tw* 
camo  in.  She  met  them  with  her  pale  face.  She  was  still  in  her  «bila 
dress,  with  the  dying  roses  in  her  hair.  Henley,  who  had  meiuit  to 
reproach  her  for  desertbg  them  without  a  word,  felt  ashamed  for  ODCt 
before  her.  She  seemed  to  belong  to  some  other  world,  far  away  from 
that  from  which  he  had  just  come.  She  told  her  story  very  simply.  Thi 
doctors  said  there  had  been  one  attack  such  as  this  once  before,  which 
her  aunt  had  kept  concealed  from  them  all.    They  ordered  a'  '<tt. 

Marker  was  to  be  nurse,  and  one  other  person.     "Of  conr-  irt 

be  me,  mamma.  I  think  Aunt  Barah  would  like  me  best,"  she  said,  with 
a  faint  smile.  "  Mrs.  Morgan  I  No,  dear  mamma,  not  Mrs.  Morgan." 
Then  snddonly  she  burst  into  tears.  "  Oh,  mamma,  I  hav«  neter 
any  one  so  ill,"  she  said ;  but  the  next  minote  she  had  ororeoma 
emotion  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  My  dearest  child,  it  is  most  disti-csslug,  and  that  50a  sfaoojii  hxn 
Bsed  your  ball,  too  1  "  said  Philippa.  "  I  said  all  along,  if  yoa  reiMim* 
that  she  was  looking  a  perfect  wreck.  Yon  would  not  list«a  to  mc. 
Robert,  turn  that  sofa  out  of  the  draught.  I  shall  not  go  to  bod.  Jvfi* 
can  come  down  hero  and  keep  mo  company  after  you  go." 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Robert ;  "  I  have  still  soma  work  to  fiuiBh.  Udu 
care  of  yonrsdf,  Vorr. — remember  you  belong  to  mo  oov.  I  bopo  Qun 
will  bo  better  news  in  the  morning." 

From  one  room  to  tho  other,  all  the  next  day,  Dolly  wact  with  W 
heavy  heart— it  seemed  to  drag  at  her  a«  she  m.  '  '  "  Jl  ker  T<>iy 
anxiety.     It  was  only  a  pnin,  it  iliil  not  riso  to  the  an  omdtHm. 

Mrs.  Palmer  felt  henielf  pi  '  ot«d  :  ah«  wu  tok^iQ  lU  in  tb' 

on  and  bcggod  to  see  lu.    ...,■  .-a,  who  m&dq  lifhl  ■ ''  '- 
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to^rards  eveniog  Mrs.  Palmer  was  a  great  deal  better.  She  came  down 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  eent  Eliza  Twells  over  for  John  Morgan. 
Lady  Sarah  still  lay  stricken  silent,  but  her  pnlse  was  better  the  doctor 
said :  she  conld  move  her  aim  a  little :  it  had  been  lying  helpless  before. 
Faithful  Marker  sat  by  her  side  rubbing  her  cold  hands. 

"  Annt  Sarah,  do  you  know  me  ?  "  whispered  Dolly,  bending  over  her. 

Lady  Sarah  faintly  smiled  in  answer. 

"  Tell  George  to  come  back,"  she  said  slowly.  "  Dolly,  I  did  as  yon 
wished ;  are  yon  satisfied  ?  "  She  had  gone  back  to  the  moment  when  she 
was  taken  ill. 

"  Dearest  Annt  Sarah,"  said  Dolly,  covering  her  hand  with  kisses. 
Then  she  ran  down  to  tell  her  mother  the  good  news.  "  Annt  Sarah  was 
rallying,  was  talking  more  like  herself  again.  We  only  want  George  to 
make  her  well  again.  He  must  come.  Where  is  he  ?  Why  does  he  not 
come  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  vie  anything  about  George,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  putting  up 
her  hands. 

This  was  the  day  after  the  ball,  but  no  George  came,  although  Dolly 
looked  for  him  at  every  instant.  John  Morgan,  of  his  own  accord,  sent 
8  second  message  to  him  and  another  to  Babao.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  an  answer  arrived  from  the  tutor:  "  G.  Jeft  Camhridge  yesterday. 
Your  telegram  to  him  lying  unopened." 
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The  slemeHt  critics  of  the  literature  of  France,  those  who  are  most  »lrn 
to  its  want  of  spiritual  poetry,  and  of  poetic  hamoor,  will  not  dcoj  th« 
charm  that  belongs  to  its  long  line  of  writers  of  memoirs.  This  brunch  of 
history,  dealing  with  events  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  mingtisg 
biography  with  history  proper,  and  autobiography  with  both,  reqtrires  » 
special  typo  of  gcnins,  with  which  the  French  seem  to  be  endowed  taon 
hberally  than  their  less  vivacious  neighbours  of  other  nations.  And  thirr 
are  fully  alive  to  the  claims  of  those  who  have  gained  them  their  reaowa 
in  this  department,  while  they  arc  far  from  indiiferent  to  what  foieign 
literatures  have  done  for  the  world  in  the  same  way.  They  have  not  ooly 
two  well-edited  collections  of  their  own  Memoirs,  but  they  h  "    nti 

version  (formed  at  the  instance  of  M.  Gnizot)  of  the  English  IK  lh» 

Civil  War.  Clio  is  to  them  a  veritable  Muse ;  bat  they  love  a  Clio  m 
modern  garments,  and  warm  viith  modem  life ;  a  Clio,  it  may  be,  in  tfat 
robes  of  a  queen,  or  the  weeds  of  a  widow,  it  may  be  in  powder,  paia), 
and  pearls, — gossiping,  coquettish,  and  epigrammatic. 

The  famous  author  of  this  class  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  nor 
present  essay,  has  gradually  taken  the  first  place  in  it,  and  beooms  •  tjpial 
man  in  Freuch  literature.  He  is  now  as  well-known  as  Louis  Qnatooi 
himself;  and  Louis  Quatorzo  is  better  known  through  him  than  he  «nr 
was  before.  There  is  matter  for  curious  reflection  in  the  fate  of  8t.  Sinan'i 
Mniioirs,  and  in  the  duty  performed  in  the  world  by  tho  Doke  t»tn— If. 
His  fame  is  a  resurrection  of  a  kind  unique  in  the  history  of  lettcn.  II* 
was  of  high  rank ;  served  a  while  in  tho  army ;  lived  long  at  tho  rooit; 
was  admired,  distinguished,  consulted  among  his  peers  and  eupcriofS,  in 
an  age  when  France  was  more  conspicuons  in  Europe  than  in  aoj  otlMr» 
But  the  genius,  by  which  all  Europe  now  knows  him,  was  a  seent  to  i& 
contemporaries.  His  very  name  does  not  occur  in  the  brilliant  and  elAbooto 
work  which  Voltaire  dedicated  to  his  times,  and  which  proierrtfl  (J>o 
of  hundreds  of  Frenchmen.  Tho  Memoirs  were  stUI  Bli>eping  a  tfsvf 
as  that  of  their  writer ;  and  when  they  rose  from  it  one  may  sdmoil  njr  Uiat 
he  and  his  generation  rose  along  with  them.  Loaid  XTV.  bad  beao  DCM 
than  a  ccntuiy  in  his  grave.  Tho  revolution,  which  waa  one  of  Um  nwiBi 
that  his  splendid  reign  helped  to  prepare,  hod  come  and  gooa.  VtOfU 
tamed  from  the  fresher  celebrities,  with  whose  uami»  Eampa  was  foQ.  to 
look  at  tho  groups  of  VorsailleB  and  Marly  once  more,  ftnd  »■>  A'nrwa, 
eagerly,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  tb< 
a^jpantioD.  With  n  play  on  the  words  of  1...  ..,,.,  ,,^ 
say  that  St.  Simon,  too,  awoke  nud  found  hinuolf  tuno 
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rowing  in  fame  ever  Bince.     His  work,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 

voluminous.     Twenty  volumes — or,  in  the  latest  edition  of 

IS.  Chernel,  thirteen,  with  small  type,  and  some  four  hundred  close  pages 

each — test  the  perseverance  of  the  ordinary  reader.     But  they  reward  it 

abundantly.     For  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  books,  and, 

aong  aU  the  curious  things  it  reveals,  few  are  so  carious  as  the  figure  of 

^e  Due  do  St.  Simon  himself  in  person.    The  historian,  as  a  general  role, 

may  be  contemplated  apart  from  his  work.  But  it  is  one  of  the  conditions 

of  the  memoir-writer  that  he  and  his  memoirs  have  an  intimate  personal 

connection.    The  mirror  which  he  holds  up  to  his  generation  must  always, 

at  one  angle  or  another,  reflect  the  image  of  himself.   For  this  reason,  and 

because  the  ultimate  value  of  such  memoirs  (apart  from  their  mere  interest 

ns  pleasant  reading)  must  depend  on  tha  writer's  personality,  let  us  take 

f  survey  of  the  career  of  the  Dnlvo  before  attempting  any  critical  estimate 

'  tho  Duke's  literary  legacy  to  us.    Such  a  study  will  illustrate  the  species 

as  well  as  the  individual,  for  St.  Simon  was  born  a  memoir-writer,  just  as 

he  waa  bom  a  duke,  and  it  was  his  good  fortune  that  nothing  could  have 

been  more  suitable  to  his  peculiar  gifts  than  his  peculiar  position. 

The  family  of  Rouvroy,  to  which  Louis,  second  Duke  of  St.  Simon, 

id  peer  of  Franco,  belonged,  was  of  tho  nncient  French  nobility.   His  own 

anch  was  not  rich,  and  his  immediate  ancestors  sought  in  the  field, 

ad  in  the  court,  such  advancement  as  might  make  up  for  the  reduced 

id   embarrassed  condition  of  their  estates.     His  father,  Claude,  was 

cordingly  placed  by  tho  grandfather — an  old  soldier  strictly  royalist 

as    page    to    Louis  XIII.,    a    common    opening    at   that  time   for 

yoangstcrs  of  condition.     The  King  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  a 

dexterous  turn  of  young  CTaude,  when  his  master  needed  a  fresh  mount 

one  day,  brought  him  into  notice  and  favour.     His  favour  increased. 

He  was  made,  first,  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  and  afterwards  had  the 

^^feovernment  of  Dlaye,  a  station  of  Importance  which  bridled  Guienne  and 

^^Baintonge ;  and  other  good  appointments  and  distinctions,  including  tho 

^Hokedom  and  peerage.     The  author  of  the  Mfmoirs  was  his  only  son, 

^^)om  of  a  second  marriage  with  Charlotte  de  TAnbOpine,  in  1675,  when 

he  was  sixty-eight  years  old.     Both  father  and  mother  lived  to  see  their 

son  grown  up,  and  took  great  care  of  his  training  and  education.     One 

pes  that  tho  youth  bad  a  grave  up-bringing,  under  a  father  who  was 

and  a  mother  no  longer  young,  both  living  in  traditions  which  had 

to  wane  ;  the  father  rigidly  loyal,  but  rather  after  the  feudal  type 

lan  the  oriental  one  preferred  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  mother  a  pious,  prudent 

Catholic :  both  high-minded,  honourable,  charitable  persons,  with  a  trifle 

temper,  and  a  strong  sentiment  of  aristocracy.    Their  heir  shared  in 

all  tbeoe  qualities,  which  gave  to  the  pecuhar  vocation  appointed  for  him 

|i'  tivo  form  and  spirit.     He  did  not  show  much  taste  for  coUugiuto 

,-  science,  but  was  bom,  as  he  says,  "  for  reading  and  history." 

ben  still  a  boy,  chanuod  with  the  Memoirs  of  Basitmipierre  and  others, 

I  resolved  to  write  the  memoirs  of  his  own  Umei  Qii&  \i«  ccXmsCi^^  ^^<&^tk. 
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ibcm  in  1C94,  before  lie  was  twenty.  This  anmistakc&ble  sign  of  "  • 
vocation  "  for  the  bnainess  is  one  of  the  facta  which  at  once  distingoiihct 
St.  Simon  from  other  memoir-writers,  and  helped  to  place  him  at 
head.  Some  Lave  written  such  books  to  amuse  their  old  age,  or  vini 
their  public  careers,  to  exalt  their  friends,  and  punish  their  eoemiea. 
St.  Simon  had  keen  scDSibUilies,  and  strong  opinions  like  the  rest  of  them. 
But  he  loved  the  art  for  its  own  sake,  bj  an  original  instinct,  and  con- 
tinued it  through  life,  with  nn  unwearied  interest.  To  him  it  was  u 
poetry,  or  painting,  or  astronomy  to  other  men.  Appearing  to  pus  hi« 
life  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  his  class,  he  was  all  the  while  studying  hit 
age  with  the  intensity  of  a  Kepler  employed  upon  the  planet  ^(ars,  or  t, 
Porson  busy  with  the  text  of  Euripides.  Everybody  whom  he  knew,  « 
saw,  nncoDSciousIy  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait.  He  sifted  the  looaart 
gossip  for  historical  meal.  He  weighed  all  information,  and  despised 
none.  To  bim,  this  habitual  observation  was  the  chief  pleaaure  he  diw 
from  the  poUtics  and  society  of  his  generation.  But  he  had  distltict 
political  and  social  views  of  hia  own,  which  he  laboured  to  get  carried 
out  according  to  the  means  open  to  him,  as  we  shall  see  by-uid-by. 

He  was  only  sixteen  in  1G91,  when  his  father  took  him  to  VersoitlM 
to  present  him  to  lung  Louis :  an  eventful  day  for  tho  boy,  beyond  doabt, 
and  an  eventful  day  for  the  King,  too,  if  he  could  have  known  it.  Canoot 
we  imagine  the  keen  wondering  gaze  of  the  precocious  youngster,  u  ba 
first  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Hoi? — a  htfle  awed,  a  httla 
reverent,  but  still  critical,  and,  above  all,  intensely  cnrions  ?  Ho  txll 
the  effect  of  the  King's  high  manner,  that  manner  which  made  Boliaghrok* 
say  so  well  that  ho  was  "  the  host  actor  of  majesty  that  over  sat  npoa  ■ 
throne."  But  it  is  not  tho  fear  of  a  mere  novice  longing  to  become  • 
courtier  that  he  feels ;  his  love  of  stately  manners  is  genuine  ;  and  ha 
already  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  growing  intclloctnal  power,  and  of 
hia  shore  in  the  proud  traditions  of  the  nobility  of  France.  The  King 
embraced  his  father's  old  and  faithful  favourite  three  times,  anil  then 
observed  that  our  hero  was  "  very  young,"  to  which  venerable  I>tike  Claode 
replied  in  the  becoming  courtly  style,  that  he  would  serve  his  Migce^  all 
tho  longer.  It  was  as  if  one  of  the  proud  old  Pharaohs  had  been  iimoceBtlj 
introduced  to  his  futui-e  embolmer  I     But  who  was  to  for  :  ?    The 

King  innocently  welcomed  only  a  new  little  planet  to  r>  aod  hit 

great  solar  orb  of  a  court,  with  the  hundreds  of  others  tboie, — 


i 


Together  Mnging  aa  tliCT  mluMr, 
The  hiuid  that  nmdc  aa  ia  (iiviiir, 

— in  a  chorus  of  worship  perhaps  unsurpassed  since  the  day*  «f 

He  appointed  tho  youth  to  his  regiment  of  iikck  v.  .  for  ia  tU^ 

or  its  sister  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  greys,  cverybo.i_,  .... .  .,;  serro  a  jwr 

before  beginning  his  military  course.  St.  Simon  was  now  wiUas  a  i|!-**— ~ 
from  which  n     -  -    :    :■       -  ■  it  life  and  i'      "  "  '       ""  " 

others  only  \^         i.  „  '  before  iL 
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Jarv  Uotoo  Juo  by  every  Irudition  and  example  from  a  polite 

BitriciaD,  yet  already  beptan  to  look  closely  as  to  Low  much  of  him  waa 

ore  timl)er,  paint,  and  jewellery. 

Louis  XIV,  was  at  this  time  not  much  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  and 

he  waa  Btill  in  all  the  strength  of  Lie  gloi-y.     He  was  fifty -three  years  old, 

id  andoubtedly  at  the  head  of  Europe,  Spain  being  decadent,  Germany 

tvided,  and  England  only  beginning  her  reaction  against  the  vassalage  of 

rlcs  II.  and  his  brother,  under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Orange. 

had  gained  all  the  important  triumphs  which  had  given  him  the  title  of 

I  Great,"  and  the  taint  of  fraud  in  some  of  which  has  been  so  bitttrly 

piat«d  by  France  in  our  own  time.    He  was  master  of  French  Flanders, 

unche-Comti-,  and  Burgundy.     Ho  hod  inflicted  horrible  snllcriug  upon 

koUond  and  Germany.     He  had  taken  Luxcmboorg,  stolen  Strasburg, 

"and  bought  Casal.     His  ambition  was  known  to  be  still  unsatisfied ;  his 

designs  upon  the  Spanish  crown  were  foreseen  ;  and  henoe  Europe  was 

DOW  engaged  in  the  confederacy  which  shook  his  kingdom  to  its  founda- 

DDS,  and  prepared  humiliation  for  his  gloomy  old  age.     The  influence  of 

men  of  genius  (his  support  of  whom  constituted  bis  charm  in  the  eyes 

'  Volfuire)  was  still  unrivalled,  although  some  of  the  greatest  of  Ihoni  had 

ssL-d    away.     Hia  personid   despotism   retained  all   its   unquestioned 

cendancy,  and  was  one  of  the  dangerous  legacies  which  he  left  to  his 

[lily  and  to  France.     In  private  life  the  King  had  now  become  what  we 

call  a  respectable  sinner,  and  was  gradually  shdinginto  a  quasi-devout 

D&dition — half  conventional,  half  founded  on  fear  of  the  Devil — under  the 

oit  management  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.     That  lady  had  been  a 

ctable  sinner  herself,  and  was  a  penitent  after  his  Majesty's  own 

fnshion,  having  passed  from  a  decorous  demirep  into  a  private  utmcknow- 

iged  wife,  and  added  to  the  perfumes  of  Versailles  a  tinge  of  holy  water. 

ue  ruled  over  Louis's  passion  of  religious  fear,  as   the  VaUiore,  the 

lontc'span,  the  Fontanges  had  over  another  passion,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 

BO,  with  quite  as  little  excuse.  Sensual  by  calculation,  amusing  by  study, 

ith  the  cunning  of  Becky  Sharp  varnished  over  with  the  gravity  of  a  court 

jrhich  was  alway.s  pompous  in  its  gayest  times,  Khe  suited  the  mature 

jnis  admirably.     And  she  got  her  reward  for  betraying  the  Montcspan, 

the   Protcbtants,  deserting  Fi-nolon,  and  so  fi^rth — nol  the 

of  marriage  which  she  hoped,  but  the  privilege  of  nursing  a 

aorose,  melancholy,  disappointed,  and  meanly-timid  old  man,  round  whose 

'she  had  hung  relics  probably  as  false  as  her  caresses,  and  whom  she 

bom  for  ever  when  he  had  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat.     Of  all  the 

BtreseoB  of  Louis  XIV.,  wc  cmfess  that  the  one  we  hko  least  is  the 

one  I 

ag  Louia,  then,  waa  thoroughly  formed  and  ripe  when  St.  Simon 
to  servo  him.  Ho  was  distant  from  Lis  animated  youth,  but  he  was 
also  still  distant  from  his  Bud  old  age.  Ue  still  played  the  dictator 
abroad,  and  was  the  real  dictator  at  homo.  So,  St.  Simon's  first  scrvico 
WM  in  tho  Low  C'onntrioi*,  in  1  (59'2,  when  hia  Mujcstj  VvwV  "^waxa .     V*. 
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was  part  of  the  etiqnette  of  the  French  wars  of  thnt  time  that  tL«  ^^M 
never  sat  down  in  person  before  a  place  until  it  was  certain  to  be  tJiH^ 
His  heavy  carriages  rolled  alon^;  with  the  ladies  of  his  court  in  tbem,  iid  1 
a  siege  was  a  spectacle  like  the  playing  of  the  fonntains  at  YonaiUii. 
After  the  fall  of  Namar  this  time,  the  King  retnxned  home  to  taanjVti 
bastard  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  to  the  Dnc  de  Cluurtree,  I^H 
wards  Dae  d'Orleons  and  Regent.  St.  Simon  was  an  ejewitnera  a^^| 
scenes  preceding  this  event,  and  of  the  ill-dlsgnised  indignation  <H^| 
Due's  mother,  "  JIadame."  Once  while  his  Miyesty  was  giving  her  aTOjrl 
low  reverence  in  his  best  "  grand  manner,"  the  lady  made  a  piroQOtt«^jM 
that  when  he  drew  himself  up,  he  saw  only  hor  back  as  she  prootf^H 
towards  the  door.  St.  Simon  was  already  as  keen  against  tb«  |^H 
bastards  as  he  was  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  saw  that  all  didtiaq^H 
were  to  be  levelled  for  the  sake  of  the  monarchy,  distinctions  reUgia^^H 
well  as  historical,  and  from  the  first  he  fought  against  this  abaolotu^^l 
far  as  such  fighting  was  possible.  Here,  we  have  the  key  to  his  eoai^H 
eagerness  in  the  cause  of  his  own  order  of  dukes  and  pt>er8  of  F^^^| 
With  him  this  was  an  historical  and  political,  as  well  aa  a  p«ni^^ 
feeling — quite  a  dlil'orent  thing  from  that  mere  love  of  title  whicb  ds;  1 
exist  in  a  city  knight  as  well  as  in  the  heir  of  Plantagenet  barons. 

In  16(43,  Ht.  Simon  went  again  to  the  Low  Conntrios  in  tiM  Bdjii  J 
Ronssillon  regiment  of  cavalry.  This  was  the  campaign — so  ■dmilf^H 
sketched  by  Macaulay — where  the  King  suddenly  rotoraod  to  YenMH 
rather  than  fight  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  best  ehancas.  Alas,  tkst  1 
such  a  plamed  and  jewelled  hat  should  have  a  while  fenlho-  ^B 

Simon  (his  father  died  in  May  that  year,  and  he  was  now  I '  ^jfll 

and  fought  at  Neerwinden  mounted  on  a  bay  horse.  1 

When  he  returned  to  Paris,  the  question  of  settling  bim  in  life,  MM 
that  he  was  bond  of  his  branch,  and  that  his  father's  gOTemmentshsd  I^H 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  King,  much  eDgH;:ed  his  mother's  atteotioft^^l 
his  own.  Various  young  ladies  of  suf&cicnt  rank  were  passod  in  i«iilV|| 
but  before  the  young  Duke  met  the  one  whom  he  was  fortnnata  lOMigh  Is  1 
marry,  be  took  a  step  eminently  characteristic  of  him.  Neither  duIUmh,  ] 
be  writes,  nor  the  fashion  of  the  time,  nor  bis  own  needs  wonJd  over  hsm  I 
tempted  him  to  a  mr/tnlliiince ;  but,  neither  on  the  other  band,  wow  mm  I 
rank  and  fortune  sulBcient  in  bis  eyes.  Ho  and  his  tatimat«s  aimed  at  I 
something  higher  than  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  nobles  of  tba  ixj,  tali  J 
were  <]v  wn,  which  was  noi  at  all^H 

fashion  :its.     Tb<<y  aspired  ti>  pJIH 

as  well  as  dignity  of  life ;  and,  compared  with  the  I^uueJuts  in  red  hstl^  1 
and  the  Viviens  in  hoi  -   •    "        .<•••'  ■      ■..      .  ...         »«^  I 

Arthurs  themselves.  .lOi  I 

of  this  good  Bchool ;  ,ao  I 

propowid  himself  to  hi-.  _,  _  ......  ...  <„                            ..„  ,.Ui*l  I 

was  going  into  a  coave<Dt, — she  wa.«  out  of  the  ,                      -^  tf  I 

da/onood.     The  third  iras  flk  child.    Inthotl,  ua  liiliiutco  wm  ^H 
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Vi  W6  need  hardly  wonder  that  the  Due  de  Bcauvilliers  was  much  struck 
the  loyal  aflectioD  of  his  juoior,  and  conliaued,  as  he  promised,  to 
himself  as  his  father,  through  life.  St.  Simon  retired  for  a  season 
i  eoosole  himBolf  at  La  Trappe,  where  it  was  his  habit  to  retire  at  certain 
interrals,  always,  although  as  yet  shy  that  such  a  fiict  shonld  be  known 
to  his  comrades  of  the  army  and  the  court. 

To  that  period  belongs,  while  St.  Simon  was  still  so  young,  his  first 
action  in  a  fieJd  where  there  was  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  him.  The 
Duke  of  Luxembourg  thought  the  opportunity  created  by  his 
itary  saccef!sc8,  good  for  claiming  the  second  place  in  precedence  among 
dokes  and  peers  of  Franco ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  ymcis  ile 
tancf.  St.  Simon,  hero  and  always,  was  resolute  for  the  rights  of  his 
ler.  His  turn  for  historical  studies  fell  in  naturally  with  his  sensibUity 
what  he  thought  the  fallen  condition  of  the  nnUcfse,  and  this  union  of 
iko  and  genealogist — antiquary  and  grandee — made  him  a  formidable 
opponent  to  pretenders  of  whatever  degree.  JIuch  good  wit  has  been 
l«viahed  by  the  French  upon  the  Duke's  ducal  hobby.  "  He  saw  nothing 
in  Franco  but  the  nobility,  nothing  in  the  nobility  but  the  dukes,  and 
nothing  in  the  dukes  but  himself,"  says  one  satirist.  This,  of  course,  is 
fun.  To  do  St.  Simon  justice,  wo  must  remember  that  while  his  whole 
generation  in  France,  and  indeed  CTerywhcro  else,  attached  great  import- 
ace  to  precedence,  the  etiquette  of  Louis  XIV.'s  court  being  a  machinery 
elaborate  as  that  of  a  clock,  he  saw  a  symbolical  value  in  ranks,  forms, 
and  ceremonies.  No  man  was  more  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  iwMesse 
He  had  a  sincere  love  for  the  well-being  of  Franco.  He  kept 
Liself  pure  from  intrigue,  serviUty,  and  self-seeking,  just  as  he  did  from 
Bsser  vices  of  the  time.  If  he  sinned  in  over-doing  the  details  of 
[he  undertook  for  his  order,  whether  by  action  or  pen,  this  was  rather 
Bdantry  than  vanity  or  prejudice.  He  wns  as  hard  on  the  encroachments 
'  his  own  class  as  on  any  othor  ;  and  he  loved  and  served  merit  wherever 
found  it.  Such  activity  as  t^is  he  showed  so  early  in  the  Laxembourg 
ksc,  mndo  him  many  enemies,  and  did  him  disservice  with  the  King.  His 
liyosty  liked  nothing  that  savoured  of  independence  of  view,  and  anything 
ke  historical  accuracy  in  questions  of  rank  interfered  with  his  views  about 
lis,  whom  he  was  constantly  putting  forward  to  the  prejudice  of 
^  of  the  blood.  He  had  a  terrible  punishment  for  this,  in  the 
avionr  of  the  Dae  de  Maine,  in  the  campaign  of  1695.  That  favourite's 
bavionr  struck  nut  from  M.  d'Elboeuf  an  admirable  hon-mot  preserved  by 
Simon.  In  tbe  presence  of  a  large  company,  that  General  asked  his 
logitimatu  highness  where  he  was  likely  to  serve  next  year,  for  he, 
fEIlioDiif,  was  determined  to  servo  under  him  ?  Pressed  to  say  why,  the 
eneral  explained :  "  One  is  always  sure  of  one's  life  with  you  1  "  Nomnr 
hei'U  lost,  again,  that  soafiau.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  King 
oats  heard  of  his  son's  unfortunate  conduct,  and  the  occasion  was  long 
Dembered.  He  so  fur  forgot  his  royal  reserve  and  gravity,  as  to  cane  a 
Jot  wham  be  bad  sera  poekeiiag  a  biscuit — an  uxe\&QTi\.  v;\v\(^i  ^«\  ^ib)& 
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court  with  icy  terror — melting  gradaallj'  into  delioions  ripples  of  cliodcla^ 
langhter  when  the  whole  story  became  known,  ' 

St.  Simon  made  his  lost  campaign — his  station  bebg  Germsnj— at 
this  time.     In  the  promotion  of  1702,  he  was  passed  over,  and  in  a  w*j 
that  indaccd  him  to  retire  from  the  service.     The  King  was  more  or  lea 
solky  with  him  for  the  next  three  years.  At  last,  some  explanntion  hecam« 
necessary  in  consequence  of  another  question  of  ranks,  and  St.  Simoa 
spoke  to  the  King  with  respectful  fi-ankness.  Ho  was  well  received — niha 
to  the  surprise  of  the  court.     Mediocre,  selfish,  despotic  as  he  was,  tb« 
King  could  bear  being  addressed  with  a  well-bred  freedom  by  a  nun 
against  whom  he  was  prejudiced.     In  170G  he  oven  chose  St.  Simon  for 
the  embassy  to  Rome.     But  this  fell  through,  with  no  other  result  than  to 
make  people  who  were  already  joalous  of  St.  Simon  a  little  more  j«akiaai 
Uis  enemies  used  a  means  of  injuring  him  in  the  royiJ  oyes  adenivflri 
the  success  of  which  illustrates  the  character  of  the  court.     Tbajr,  iflMf 
were,  poisoned  him  with  sogar.     They  praised  to  the  King  his  taltoli; 
application,  energies — qnahties  which  his  Majesty  loved  not  in  a  gmmd 
Mujveur.   Hia  ideal  of  a  ijrauJ  uiijneur  was  a  high-bred  gentleman  h^tping 
to  make  his  court  brilUant,  and  with  no  brains  nor  opinions  in  parlicokr. 
Brains  wove  useful  for  Ministers,  no  doubt,  and  those  were  best  cboseoj^ 
thought,  from  among  men  who  had  nothing  but  the  royal  favour  to  tl^H 
of  or  to  rest  upon.    The  noble  was  an  ornament,  the  Minister  was  a  dj^H 
in  the  eyes  of  this  stupendous  egotist,  whoso  fair  good  sense  fell  fa  dflH 
of  genius,  whose  education  had  been  neglected,  whoso  patronage  of  ifc* 
arts  sprang  from  policy  rather  than  taste,  and  whose  roliah  for  intdUel  far 
its  own  sake  was  infinitely  below  that  of  our  Charles  II.,  not  to  m«ntioa  a  , 
sovereign  so  high  above  both  as  Frederick  the  Great.     It  is  i)H 

he  looked  with  uneasiness  on  the  growing  genius  and  inflacncc  u.  o.. .  -.^iMP 
whose  fine  luminous  eyes  had  such  an  awkward  power  of  p^netnUoo  ia 
them.  And  the  Duke  was  so  discreet,  and  bad  such  a  judicious  knowI«J|«  I 
of  what  was  due  to  kings  as  well  as  dukes,- — nay,  of  what  was  doe  to  thill 
King  himself,  for  the  good  side  of  him  and  his  reign  1     A  mere  fnmifHr, 
however  witty,  a  rash  man  who  could  not  keep  his  temper  in  cheek,  ind 
violated  the  bifnacancfs,  how  easy  to  dispose  of  him  I  But  St.  SimoB  lOMW 
the  position  perfectly,  and  knew  the  man  ho  had  to  deal  with.     Kobodj 
more   admired   the  King's  good-breeding — due,  as  bo  moro  tbao  oom 
reminds  na,  to  his  training  under  the  Queen-mother  and  b«r  ladiM,  Iook  i 
ago — a   generation  (we  may  add)  unjustly  kept   out   of  sijjht   ( 
feacccsBurs  till  the  studies  of  M.  Cousin  uiid  others  ishod  n  nrw  Ij  • 
tliem  in  our  oat)  lime.     But  thrre  was  another  side  lo  L  bii  I 

BTittcra,  and  we  may  forgive  St.  Simon's  lovo  of  nr-'-r  .^.j    i.,.-  *t^\ 

of  thu  extra  zeal  which  it  save  to  his  ariticism  of  i  Tba  wbtiU  i 

gist  of  that 
systematic  n! 

have  seoD  France  in  oar  own  goneratioD  suffer  from  the 
phcaomtaoa ;  and  Maa  aeaiesi  modnni  r«vT«€entati«w  of  81 
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j^icrataro  are  not  the  amusing  sketchers  of  manners,  bat  Alontalembert 
ad  De  Tocqueville. 

By  the  time  at  which  we  have  arrived,  it  was  pretty  obvious  that 

It.  Simon  would  never  be  employed  by  the  Gniiul  Monanjue.     His  part 

nnder  that  reign  was  to  be  an  observer.     Bat  he  was  mnch  yonnger  than 

the  King,  and  there  was  a  new  generation  in  the  field,  from  whom  he  hoped 

something  better  for  France.     The  Memoirs,  no  doubt,  went  steadily  on, 

and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  Majesty  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  of 

IL^beir  existence.     Our  Duke,  however,  had  still  another  function — one  of 

^^keat  though  sQent  importance  in  all  spheres  of  life — that  of  a  confidential 

^Kdviser.  To  the  King  he  was  only  a  polite  grandee,  viewed  with  something 

WKt  a  jealous  disquiet.    But  to  other  personages  of  condition  he  was  a 

friendly  counsellor,  thoughtful,  watchfal,  influential  for  good.     The  Due 

d'Orlciins  had  been  a  companion  of  his  youth,  and  from  1706,  w^hen  they 

renewed  relations,  he  was  as  much  a  good  genius  as  any  one  could  be  to  a 

whose  fine  talents  and  naturally  amiable  character  were  weakened  and 

Jlied  by  long-continued  debauchery.     He  held  a  similar  place  in  the 

ieh\p  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Louis's  grandson,  the  Dauplun,  cf 

Ihom  France  and  all  Europe  held  high  hopes,  which  were  buried  with 

J  in  his  untimely  grave.     The  court  was  full  of  cabals — the  shifting 

dangerous    eddies,  and  treacherous  currents  under   its  briUiant 

Bow.      St.  Simon's  independent  position,  and  high  character,  made  his 

iidvicc  as  trustworthy  as  his  subtle  penetration  made  it  acnte.     Of  these 

kbals  one  of  the  most  formidable  was  that  of  the  brutal  but  able  Duo  de 

lendome,  whose  interests  seemed  to  him  and  his  friends  to  require  tlio 

in  of  the  Puke  of  Burgundy.     Vendnmo  behaved  very  ill  to  Burgundy 

Flundors.  where  he  was  serving  under  him,  and  where  (1708)  they  lost 

ko  battle  of  Oudcnarde.  The  loss  was  impated  by  Vendume  and  his  friends 

I  their  commander-in-chief,  and  they  filled  Paris  with  libels  against  him. 

lie  father,  "  Monseigneur,"  called,  somewhat   infelicitously,  the  Great 

I^Auphin,  was  still  aUve,  and  want  of  sense  or  courage,  or  both,  made  him 

■ten  with  approval  to  the  enemies  of  his  heir.     St.  Simon  worked  for  the 

Ibjured  duke,  and  was  freely  calumniated.    When  the  Minister,  Chamillart, 

was  disgraced,  he  did  not  desert  him,  but  with  perhaps  more  prominence 

^■ban  was  neceBsary,  paid  homage  to  his  decline.     This  fidelity  is  one  of 

^^Blo  most  honouriible  of  St.  Simon's  traits ;  and  the  quality  wag  a  rare  one, 

of  difficult  exercise,  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Accordingly,  we  find  St.  Simon  steadily  rising  in  social,  and  so  in 
Dlitiral  inlluence,  during  tlio  King's  last  years.     Honours  which  servile 
surtiers  aspired  to  in  vain,  were  pressed  upon  this  duke  and  duchess, 
bLose  high  tone  of  independence  and  decorous  purity  of  life  were  equally 
I  reproach  to  the  glittering  crew  around  them.     The  duchess  was  made 
time  d'h'jvriair  to  the  Puchoss  of  Berry,  on  her  marriage  with  the  King's 
iidson  ;  and  they  were  iustallcd  in  some  of  the  most  convenient  apart- 
ments at  Versaiiles.     The  Duke,  as  wo  have  said,  was  not  the  kind  of 
in  for  employment  at  that  time,  but  in  a  pri^alo  cv\\\«\.  ^w5,V«i\i.'oA. 
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great  importance,  by  a  sort  of  diplomatic  exerciBc  of  his  toieuts  v  .         'nr. 
court  circle.     The  old  King's  sun — spite  of  its  pruuJ  motto,  .Vf..- 
iiri/iar — was   gradually   Betting  in  gloomy  clouds ;   hia   superioriiy  wi« 
broken  abroad  by  defeats,  and  at  home  by  public  misery  and  di»cOB(g^ 
All  eyes  were  turned, — and  who  most  have  felt  that  quicker  Uuol^H 
weary  old  man  ? — to  the  future.     The  death  of  Monsoigneor  destn^wl 
the  hopes  of  one  cabal — not  to  St.  Simon's  displeasore.     Then  tb«  ate  1 
of  hope  shone  over  the  head  of  the  Doke  of  Burgundy — to  qobo  wttli  • 
sweeter  lustre  than  St.  Simon.     There  is  something  quaintly  meluieiialj 
in  the  Duke's  hopeful  watching  over  that  Dauphin — a  virtuous  priace>4  i 
reading  man,  bent  upon  being  a  good  king;  and  then,  so  sever*  l^H 
royal  bastards,  so  sound  upon  the  dignity  of  dukes !     What  a  pRM^H 
for  St.  Simon's  country,  and  for  his  hobby !     He  became  to  the  iui^H 
Louis  in  his  manhood,  n  teacher  such  as  Fenelon  had  been  in  his  yoott; 
and  drew  up  state  papers  for  him  to  study.     It  was  a  labour  like  thil 
which  Bolingbroke  (now,  1711,  nearing  his  zenith)  undertook  jeara  aAiV- 
wards  with  Prince  Frederick,  the  labour  of  a  philosophical  sculptor  afOO 
the  figure  of  a  patriot  king.     The  Frenchman  had  the  better  nuUeriil  lo 
work  upon.      Cut  every  royal  family  is  doomed  to  have  its  MvcaEk 
The  graceful  and  lively  daughter  of  Savoy,  the  Danphiness,  whose  compa^ 
hud  given  to  the  decaying  Louis  the  last  gleams  of  gaiety  of  bis  life,  lai 
not  been  dead  a  week,  before  her  husband  too  died,  and  their  Uidkl 
were  taken  together  to  St.  Denis.     It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  St.  SiauB. 
It  might  have  been  a  serious  danger  if  his  friend  the  Due  de  DflaaTiUim 
had  not  dexterously  contrived  to  extract  from  the  dead  princa'a 
some  of  the  secret  letters  which  St.  Simon  had  sent  him. 

That  the  Dauphin  had  been  poisoned  was  a  general  belief,  aad 
the  belief  of  St.  Simon  himself.  He  was  intensely  iutt-rfsttid  ia 
followed  upon  it.  We  know  his  friendly  relations  with  tho  Due  d'Oriaaa, 
of  whom  he  was  a  sober  mentor.  One  of  his  diplomatic  imcooMOt  lui 
been  to  induce  him  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  Madame  d'Argootoa,  ttd 
reconcile  himself  with  his  duchess.  The  fideUty  of  the  coottMillor  «m 
DOW  put  to  a  new  test.  A  rumour  was  industriously  sproiui  Uui  tha  Dbo 
d'Orleans  was  the  poisoner  of  the  Danphin,  and  this  rumour,  M<<K>r«1ii 
St.  Simon,  was  supported  by  the  secret  activity  of  the  ri ! 
Vendome  cabal.  Vendome  tho  bestial  was  now  in  Spain,  wLi..,  ^..,  ^i 
year,  1712,  he  came  to  his  end,  being  plundered  by  vulet*  upon  Lia  ittlk- 
bed,  and  buried  with  kings  in  the  Escurial.     But  tb"  "  %  wticw 

interest  it  had  been  to  damage  tho  Duke  of  Burgundy,  \n  iitenaild 

m  laying  his  death  to  the  door  of  the  Duke  of  OrlMU.  Tbo  Doc  if 
Maine,  and  his  friend  the  Maintenon,  aided  by  some  miTrivuni  tit  lit 
other  cabal  of  Monsoigncur,  or  of  Mondon,  all  hnto4  d'OH"<»n-.  and  taw 
hoti'd  and  feared  him  worse  than  over,  os  a  Ir  '  o  biood, 

whom  every  death  in  tho  direct  royal  line  brou>,...  ■-"•• 

power  in  France.    Tho  faults  of  that  prince,  tiio  v^ 
"  tho  Boge&t."  vcrti  pltiia  «noui^h,  «nd  hxn  bwa  LuiaiU 
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DBS  by  Ht.  Siiuon  himsoli'.     Ho  was  a  debancbee  and  a  scoffer.    Bat 

WHS  not,  tbereforc,  ncccssarilv  a  murderer  into  tbe  bargain,  and  be  bad 

to  gain  from  tbe  Danpbin's  being  out  of  tbo  M-ay,  than  bis  accuser 

I  Doke  of  Maine,  wbo  knew  the  Danpbin's  views  about  the  illegitimate 

inees  and  tbeir  triumi)lis.     But  the  bastard,  timid  as  be  was,  and  tbo 

oraii  mistress,  whom  the  King  had  mado  an  "  honest  woman,"  but 

Jd  not  make  a  good  woman  of,  were  successful  for  the  time.     Tbe 

)nko  of  Orleans,  "  grandson  of  Franco,"  was  publicly  shunned  by  the 

Dortiers  ou  every  occasion.     Here,  the  Due  de  8t.  Simon  behaved  with 

be  loyalty  of  a  friend  and  tbe  courage  of  a  gentleman.     Ho  visited  the 

liike  und  lived  with  him  on  his  usual  footing.     There  was  probably  a 

sh  of  pride  in  the  marked  way  in  which  be  was  seen  to  sit  with  the 

l«grac«d  prince  in  tbe  comers  of  saloons,  or  to  stroll  with  him  in  tbe 

dens  of  Marly  in  sight  of  the  very  windows  of  the  King  and  Madame 

de  Maintcnon.     His  Mend,  tbe  Due  de  Beanvilliers,  fairly  forced  him 

to  go  for  a  short  visit  at  this  period  to  bis  estates  at  La  Ferte ;  perhaps 

ho  so  avoided  an  explosion  ;  but  as  to  bis  main  offence,  be  was  incorrigible, 

Madame  de  Maintenon  and  tbe  Due  do  Maine  were  working  ilay  and  night 

prevent,  if  it  were   possible,  tbe  Orleans  regency,  looming  so  largo 

dead,  now  that  the  Dnke  of  Berry  (May  4, 1714)  had  followed  his  brother 

lie  Dunphin  to  the  grave,  and  tbero  were  none  of  the  King's  descendants 

an   ago   to  assume  power.     They  bad  induced  the  weary,  breaking 

}vcroign  to  decree  that  Maine  and  the  other  bastards  should  rank  with 

rinces  of  the  Wood,  whereas  they  bad  hitherto  held  an  intermediate  rank 

etween  these  and  tbe  dukes  and  peers.    Thoy  bad  vexed  him  into  making 

nnJQst  testament  in  their  favour,  the  scent  of  which  brought  troops  of 

^eopbauts  on  the  Doke  do  Maine's  track.     And  St.  Simon  was  as  much 

obted  now  at  the  court  in  one  way  na  the  Dnko  of  Orleans.     Nobody, 

idcod,  could  hint,  even  in  ears  greediest  of  slander,  anything  against  the 

Poke's  honour  or  tbe  purity  and  order  of  bis  life  and  household.  But  his  beat 

Hends,  the  Dukes  of  Chevreuse  and  Beauvillicrs,  were  gone,  and  the  men 

power  and  favour  wore  of  a  meaner  type.     There  is  some  reason  to 

elievo  that  Llio  King  himself,  who  never  took  to  St.   Simon,  and  who 

Etestcd  the  aristocratic  independence  of  his  principles  and  character,  did 

more  justice,  at  tbe  last,  than  any  of  his  own  peculiar  courtiers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  as  tbe  King's  death  drew  near,    Tbe 

Miction  whom  bis  life  kept  together  watched  Orleans  keenly,  trusting  much 

Htr  tbeir  success  to  the  harm  which  his  own  folly  and  their  spite  had  done 

Kim,  and  keepmg  the  King's  viW  in  reserve.     It  was  plain  that  tbe  loyal 

Bt.  Simon  would  be  one  of  the  men  of  the  future,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see 

Knw  interissled  persons  drew  near  tbo  Duko — to  fish  in  those  still  but  very 

Beep  waters  and  come  away  with  empty  baskets — to  play  the  courtier  to  a 

^y&to  whom  a  court  was,  by  this  time,  what  a  chess-board  and  its  pieces 

^HBb  Philidor.     Tbe  old  Marshal  Villeroy  was  one  of  those  wbo,  thanks 

to  the  supple  jr.iintonon,  recovered,  in  his  old  age,  the  favour  which  be 

^^^QS^U'  losing  the  }pa(t!f  of  Kimiillios,  nnd  was  now  a  high  Minixtor  of 
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state  ;    though,   at  best,  a  brave,  ignorant,  gossiping  old  soldier,  wit 
much  tnrn  for  playing  the  courtier,  and  a  iBr>,'e  budget  of  411 
stories.     He  used  to  ask  himself  to  dinner  at  8t.  Simon's — t^.  ^  ...^ 
keopipg  a  hospitable  table  for  his  friends,  like  our  own  fine  old  English 
gentlemen.  The  most  perfect  courtesy  awaited  him  there,  we  may  be  son, 
but,  except  that  and  his  dinner,  he  carried  nothing  else  away.     Fftthtt 
Tellier,  the  Jesuit,  also  came  much  about  St.  Simon  at  this  time,  bat 
Duke  distrusted  him,  and  did  not  love  his  order.     The  crafty  Dnka 
Noailles  was  another  intriguer  of  the  crisis.     Uow  long  the  old  monarch' 
land  would  take  to  run  out  was  the  one  question  of  the  day.     The  wor 
flowed  to  and  ebbed  from  the  saloons  of  the  Dake  of  Orleans  almost 
exact  harmony  with  the  state  of  Lonis's  pulse.    One  day  ho  rather  rallie 
and  was  known  to  have  eaten  a  couple  of  biscuits  with  a  gloss  of  Ali( 
wine.   At  once  the  rooms  of  the  future  Regent  were  deserted,  much  to 
amusement  and  that  of  St.  Simon. 

Our  Duke,  profoundly  alTocted  by  the  loss  of  the  Dauphin,  saw  noi 
for  it  now  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That  prince 
talents  and  knowledge  and  likeable  qualities,  in  spite  of  his  facik 
indolence  and  fatal  love  of  pleasure.  If  Louis  XIV.  was,  as  Thaoki 
says,  a  royal  snob,  his  nephew  was  a  royal  Bohemian.  Tbo  grave 
King,  now  about  to  face  the  King  of  Terrors  (and  it  must  be  ad: 
that  he  received  his  brother  monarch  with  all  possible  decorum,  and 
leave  of  the  world  with  the  stately  politeness  which  distinguished  him),  hiui 
been  quite  as  vicious  a  man  as  d'Orieans,  and  inferior  to  him  in  bruu 
and  knowledge.  But  he  had  been,  always,  prudent  and  self-restrained, 
and  always,  more  or  less,  a  worker  with  some  liead  for  busiufss  ;  whsmw 
the  Regent  was  a  wild,  not  a  calculating,  sensualist,  whose  day  began  wilh 
a  headache  and  ended  with  an  orgy.  In  the  interval  between  theao,  Um 
Incid  interval  of  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  cooled,  and  taken  his  ehoooiatfli 
Orleans  could  appreciate  sound  sense  and  honest  advice  a*  much  a*  mbj- 
body.  Unfortunately,  the  night  brought  round  his  supper  with  its 
bacchanals  and  bottles,  and  the  boon  companions  of  that  hour  spoiled  tha 
influence  of  the  wise  friends  of  the  rational  part  of  the  day.  His  nu^^ic 
uncle  went  about  his  very  pleasures  with  a  '1  '■■•.     Htt  did  not 

care  for  wit  and  witty  comrades,  though  he  oc<  ad  epignaunalie 

thing  in  a  deliberate  way,  much  as  we  may  suppose  an  owl  to  Uy  aU  tfg. 
After  dallying  with  the  sultana  of  the  time — the  maitit»»e  tn  IdM^M 
would  go  publicly  to  bed  to  his  Queen,  one  grandee  handing  tixAj^^H 
another  holding  the  Imiuffoir,  like  Olympian  Jovo  in  Uomcr: —        ^^B 

L  *Ei'8ii  niOd'v' rfiujinc    vnpA  H  xpi""Opovo^'Uf»\  ^^H 

The  Rcgeut  revelled  with  a  crew  like  that  o  '^^^^ 

much  tbo  same  kind  of  dillicultirs  witli  him  >  tj^^M 

Charles  II.  There  wiut  a  whulo  sido  of  the  Regent's  lifn  irhidi*  ^^H 
Uio  ■■■  'lit  it,  St.  Simon  never  saw  any  man  tku'^HV 

tju  '  Mjon,  I 
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But  mon  mast  viurk  with  the  tools  that  thoy  can  get ;  and  St.  Simoi), 
He  riitbcr  that  ho  had  a  real  pergonal  liking  for  the  Due  d'Orleann, 
iiboarvii  hard  to  prepare  his  middle-aged  pnpil  for  the  datica  of  the 
Bucy.  He  had  long  been  ready  with  a  "  Reform  Bill"  of  his  own  for 
ace,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  which  he  gradaally  iuduced  Philip  to 
lopt.  The  general  design  was  to  convert  the  despotism  of  Lonis  XIV. 
into  a  coiisUtutiunal  moiuirchy.  too  aristocratic,  perhap.s,  for  modern  tastes, 
^nt  still  much  more  hbcral  than  the  government  of  France  for  near  a 
Kentury  before.  Ho  postulated  monarchy,  of  course,  as  the  only  form 
Bf  government  possible  for  France,  but  ho  wanted  a  monarchy  modified 
■>'     '  '  part  of  its  power  with  the  nobleae — not  dominating  through 

kt  -  of  state  and  their  stafis,  for  whom  he  proposed  to  substitute 

kaocUs,  formed  of  higher  and  better  elements.  He  hoped,  thus,  to  train 
H  Echool  of  statesmen  from  among  the  nobility,  which  body  had  long,  he 
Homplainod,  been  without  any  other  function  than  that  of  getting  itself 
■illed  in  the  wars  ;  being  corrupted,  meanwhile,  by  the  consequent  idleness 
■cd  the  extravagance  of  a  merely  ornamental  court-life,  wliich  resulted  in 
Bulgar  marriages  for  money,  and  a  lowered  tone  of  sentiment.  To  counter- 
Het  all  this,  and  make  the  order  more  worthy  of  France  and  more  useful 
Bt  it,  St.  Simon  advocated  a  larger  employment  of  its  members  in  civil 
Bfiuirs.  The  decay  of  the  noblesse  had  been  accompanied  by  constant 
Bbcroachments  of  the  parliament,  which,  according  to  St.  Simon,  had 
Knproperly  claimed  rights  not  belonging  to  their  historical  position  as 
Mgists.  Forms  and  ceremonies,  we  know,  ran  through  all  the  framework 
■f  French  life  at  that  time.  Now,  one  usurpation  of  the  parliament  had 
Bwticularly  annoyed  St.  Simon  as  an  ontword  and  visible  sign  of  the 
Biward  and  spiritual  presumption  (from  his  point  of  view)  of  the  body. 
■^t  the  receptions  of  peers,  the  first  president,  in  calling  out  their  names, 
Kept  his  cap  on,  and  did  not  uncover  till  he  camo  to  the  princes  of  the 
Blood  I  President  Novron  had  done  this,  in  a  marked  manner,  on  the 
Mceplion  of  a  Noailles,  afterwards  Cardinal,  in  1681.  On  that  occasion, 
B)e  Due  d'Uzcs  indignantly  kept  his  hat  on,  and  the  order  formally  com- 
■lained  to  the  King.  This  well-known  ajfaiiv  du  honncl,  as  it  was  called, 
■iiniiiiiiiil  a  standing  grievance.  St.  Kimon  thonght  the  establishment  of 
■le  new  government  an  excellent  opportunity  for  keeping  the  parliament  in 
Ke  place,  and  showing  it  that  a  body  of  profcstionul  lawyers,  however 
Riipectable  as  members  of  legal  tribunals,  bod  little  but  the  name  in 
■pmrnon  with  the  parhament  of  England. 

I  With  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  St.  Simon  was  strongly  Gallican, 
Kid,  although  a  good  Catholic,  detested  the  nltramoutanism  of  which  we 
^ar  so  much  in  our  day.  The  Constitution  Uui<jeiiiins,  and  the  Jesuits, 
Had  DO  more  resolute  enemy.  Ho  was  for  setting  free  the  persons  who 
Hid  been  imprisoned  during  the  long  religious  controversies  of  the  reign  of 
Houia  ;  taking  a  firm  while  respectful  tone  with  the  Pope  ;  and  politely 
Hetting  Father  Tellier,  the  King's  Jesuit  confessor,  and  his  chief  friends, 

^k^nf  tlir  I'oiintrv. 
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Whilo  thus  ni-ging  principles,  he  also  took  the  libcrlv  of  jiropoin? 
persona  to  the  new  governor  of  Franco.  He  advised  that  llarcoiirt  mil 
Huxclles  should  be  retained.  "  But  you,  then,"  said  Philip,  one  dij 
daring  these  discassions  at  Marlj — "  jon  propose  everybodjr,  and  navtr 
name  yourself ;  a  ijuoi  done  wulez-rout  eWef"  This  was  prs<«fxil  and 
friendly,  and  Philip  wont  on  to  offer  his  counsellor  the  Finances.  Bi 
Simon  honestly  pleaded  his  nnfitness  for  this  post,  especially  at  a 
when  public  affairs  were  such  that  bankruptcy  seemed  to  him  tbfi  only 
possible  result.  And  then  he  went  on  to  give  his  advice  that  the  8tal«- 
General  shoold  be  summoned,  as  a  kind  of  heroic  remedy  in  the  auia  lo 
which  the  kingdom  had  come.  The  measure  would  bo  popular.  Dm 
States-General  w^onld  incur  the  responsibility  of  whatever  was  don«.  Aai 
they  would  aid  the  Regent  in  keeping  in  check  the  illegitimate  princes  so 
scandalously  declared  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown. 

Thus,  the  duke  and  the  prince  conferred,  while  the  worn-out  Looit  1st 
dying.  On  Sunday  the  Ist  of  September,  1715,  at  a  quarter-post  ci^t 
in  the  morning,  he  died,  throe  days  before  his  seTenty-sereuth  birthday. 
France  had  never  seen  so  old  a  monarch,  nor  so  long  a  reign. 

Our  business,  of  course,  is  with  St.  Simou,  and  with  the  reg^ncT  ml/ 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Next  morning,  whatever  was  most  distinguislicd 
in  France  was  assembled  with  the  parliament  to  meet  the  Regont  and  op«o 
the  late  King's  will.  Our  Duke  was  the  first  man  to  speak  in  the  usemblj. 
He  rose,  before  the  president — uncovered,  then  covered  himself  aftilfl,— 
and  said,  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence,  that  in  consideration  o(  tbf 
important  questions  before  them,  the  peers  had  resolved  lo  tolerai*  fwtb* 
time — whUe  protesting  against  them — all  nsnrpatious  made  to  t!i«  <bHrl- 
vantage  of  their  order  ;  and  that  they  had  come  to  this  resoIntioiD 
strength  of  a  promise,  the  night  before,  from  the  Pake  of  OriiHUM, 
their  grievances  should  be  attended  to  when  the  public  business  ftrauUfBi. 
The  Regent  confirmed  this.  Then,  a  deputation  from  the  pArliament 
to  seek  the  King's  testament  and  codicil — which  were  read  ia  a 
silence — the  keen  St.  Simon  watching  the  cfl'cct  with  those  sleopleM  qm 
of  his.  The  occasion  was  historic,  and  history  had  tK>cn  tho  pusioa  tt 
his  life ;  the  inspiration  of  his  politics,  and  his  prejndicos ;  hia  goid*  is 
hours  of  business,  his  favourite  amusement  in  hours  of  teisiir«. 

The  codicil  was  the  expression  of  the  last  concession  made  bj  fb 
misled  and  exhausted  King  to  the  clique  which  nil«d  bin,  »«wt  rn 
contrary  to  his  own  words  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  spoken  afWr  ba  bad 
taken  the  sacrament.  It  tied  the  Regent  np  in  such  a  ynr,  that  tha  nal 
power  must  have  rested  with  the  Due  do  Maine.     The   '  ■\dnmti 

the  assembly  to  this  effect,  insisting  that  his  rogoncy  ont,u«  ,<■  ,„  frc«  aai 
indcpondent,  and  that  ho  should  choose  his  own  CooneiL  D  wac  aa 
anxious  day.     Thr>   sitting  wn-  ■  .d    to  tlm  etf 

knowing  Philip's  futal  facility,  n  ;;  that  be  mL'! 

into  weak  conc«S8ions,  sent  an  exeuio  to  tho  OaT< 
whom  ho  was  to  have  dined,  and  followed  Lis  ehici  to  utu 
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'e  dined  with  him  there,  and  they  rotaraed  to  the  parliament.  When 
the  Toting  was  gone  through,  the  Regent's  triumph  was  complete.  The 
codicil  was  abrogated,  and  nothing  was  left  to  Sliiine  but  the  superintend- 
ence  of  the  education  of  the  young  lung,  afterwards  Louis  XV. 

St.  Simon  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  appointed  to  the  council 
of  regency ;  and  the  other  coancils,  the  establishment  of  which  he  bad 
soggflsicd,  were  soon  in  working  order.  But  bis  project  for  a  meeting  of 
•tcB-Goneral  foU  through.  It  was  destined  that  they  should  not  meet 
1  the  memorable  year  1780,  when  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  do  what 
Simon  had  dreamed  of  their  doing. 

During  the  regency,  St,  Simon  always  had  much  personal  influence 
cr  F&illp ;  but  his  politics  were  scarcely  ever  adoptcil.     Ho  was  nn- 
iendly,  in  rain,  to  the  English  alliance.    Ue  did  not  sncceed  in  persuading 
s  master  to  cultivate  Czar  Peter  and  Russia.      He  failed  to  prevent  the 
infaiQons  Cardinal  Dubois  from  becoming  first  Minister.     He  broke  down, 
g  to  the  opposition  of  the  financiers,  in  bis  endeavours  to  abolish  the 
^fabelle — that   salt-tax  of  odious   memory  which   80,000  rfalwlmrs  were 
employed  in  collecting,  and  which  filled  the  country  with  corruption  and 
miaeiy.     Never  did  he  know,  till  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
ngency,  how  hard  it  was  to  do  any  good  I     (Mem.  ed  Choruel,  ix.  890.) 
So  few  people,"  says  he,  "  honestly  wish  it ;  and  so  many  others  have 
interest  contrary  to  any  sort  of  good  that  can  be  proposeil."     On  the 
her  hand,  the  Duke  had  his  successes  and  consolations.     He  had  the 
tion  of  assisting  at  the  Lii  dr  Justice  of  171S  ^in  his  proper  place, 
the  Due  de  Sully,  but  above  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucatild  I),  where  the 
bastard  princes  were  solemnly  reduced  to  their  rank  as  peers,  dating  from 
tJie  creation  of  their  peerages.     He  had  constant  opportunities  of  serving 
worthy  people,  and  he  availed  himself  freely  of  his  influence  in  that  way. 
In  the  brilliant  period  of  the  financier  Law,  ho  and  his  duchess  might 
Jinve  become   as  rich  as  they  liked.     But  he  would  never  accept  any 
Mississippi  shares,  not  even  when  the  Regent  himself  pressed  them  upon 
liim.     And,  when  the  Regent  once  reproached  him  for  refusing  the  Song's 
Benefits,  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  some  old  arrears  due  to  his 
Kther.    Ho  steadily  declined,  also,  the  place  of  governor  to  the  young 
■log.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  atrocious  natnre  of  faction,  in  that  day, 
■hat  a  principal  reason  of.  St.  Simon's  rofnsnl  arose  from  his  fears  that  if 
bnytlung  went  wrong  with  the  boy's  health,  the  Regent,  and  himself  as  the 
■(ogent's  confidential  friend,  wonld  be  exposed  to  the  vilest  calumnies. 

I  For  place  as  a  source  of  gain,  for  place  us  a  scene  of  pomp,  the  Due 
'<'  '■  little.     Rut  he  did  care  for  real  historical  rank,  the 

II  i]nusc,  and  the  embellishment  of  his  order.  So,  when 
Hn  ilanu  1721  the  Regent  announced  to  him  his  plan  of  a  double  marriage 
Mitb  Spain,  by  which  the  King  should  marry  the  Infanta,  and  the  Prince 
lof  Asturias  the  Regent's  daughter,  St.  Simon  at  once  asked  for  the  mission 
Ito  Madrid.  An  extraordinary  embassy  to  demtind  the  Infanta's  hand  was, 
lof  course,  nccessarA' — and  what  an  excellent  opportunity  for  tnakino,  bi* 
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second  son.  the  Mnrquia  of  Ruffee,  a  (frnnd  d'E.ipagnr  /  The  pmuJftm 
Spain  could  not,  iodeod,  he  thonght,  bo  ranked  witii  the  dvikes  iwd  p«<«< 
of  France — who  could  ?  But  tho  best  housea  in  Spiiin,  and  many  Geniuii 
and  Italian  houses,  held  the  grandeeship — why  not  Rouvroy,  which,  throofh 
one  heiress  at  least,  had  an  incontestable  descent  from  Venuandois,  scioD* 
of  Charlemagne  ?  Tho  llogent  assented  at  once,  not  much,  as  we  nuy 
suppose,  to  the  saliafaction  of  the  powerful  Cardinal  Dubois,  alwan 
St.  Simon's  enemy.  The  embassy  went  off  excellently,  and  8t.  Sinuin'* 
^Irmoirx  contain  nn  elaborate  and  most  interesting  account  of  it.  To  do 
any  justice  to  that  account,  however,  woiild  require  an  rxsay  ;  nor  woniil 
"  St.  Simon  in  Spain  "  bo  a  bad  subject  by  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  wrila 
familiar  with  the  Duke,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ford  mad* 
ample  use  of  Uie  Mnnoinr,  which  on  all  (jneslions — regarding  the  Spaniak 
aristocracy  cf'pecially  —  are  still  of  primary  authority.  Nowhere  ii 
St.  Simon  more  characteristic  than  in  this  part  of  his  Darrative.  Uii 
politeness  and  tact — ^tlie  delicate  shrewdness  with  which  he  nuutaged  to 
get  his  own  way  without  pressing  unpleasantly  upon  others — are  ererrwheM 
quietly  revealed  ;  while  he  seizcR  character  in  his  quick  fashion  as  nmul; 
and  never  allows  his  pet  antiquarian  studies  and  hobbies  to  interfere  witfa 
practical  obsen-ation,  nor  his  inborn  relish  for  etiquette  and  formalities  la 
spoil  his  common  sense.  Spanish  life  struck  a  foreigner  then  moch  as  it 
does  now.  St.  Simon  found  it  at  its  best, — dull,  monotonous,  nntuicial — 
a  heavy  magnificence  prcvaiHng  in  great  shows,  illuminations,  iVc,  now 
and  then,  but  torpor  and  inferiority  everywhere  else;  no  genial  hoapit«IitT. 
no  literature  to  speak  of  anywhere  ;  even  the  eating  and  drinking  detestaU* 
except  at  a  few  tables  of  the  nobles,  Tho  very  Jeeoits  were  not  iMrawi 
in  Spain,  he  says.  When  he  visited  Toledo  he  found  that  the  Cordc 
had  pulled  down  the  hall  in  which  the  illustrious  councils  of  old  vere 
to  make  a  kitchen  there.  Uis  genealogical  hobby  in  particular  ' 
stinted  of  grass,  or,  to  use  a  more  accurate  met.nphor,  of  hay.  By  ' 
courtesy  he  contrived  to  get  a  great  dual  of  information  oat  of  indi* 
grandees.  But  materials  for  investigation  were  scarce.  A  mystery  faonf 
over  the  pedigrees,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  loose  sesnal  relations  eatwd 
by  tho  influence  of  the  Moors.  Ue  shows,  too,  that  m  Moors  anil  Jrn 
used  to  take  tho  name  aud  arms  of  their  ('hristinn  godfather*  un  htmif 
converted,  the  result  was  a  chaos.  Yet  he  made  the  mo-«*  '■''  «'>»'  — •-  •■• 
bo  learned. 

Publicly  and  privately  this  einliassy  Wi 
and  his  second  son  were  made  vmHi/f* — 1\>' 
Fleece.  Cardinal  Dubois  privalt-jy  did  the  Duke  all  tbu  liarm  be  eooUi 
and  the  permanent  Minister  ut  lilndrid,  Maulovricr,  vas  nofriesdlr.  Bol 
St.  Simon  returned  with  a  higher  reputation  thnu  uv<ir.  Hi*  imhliif  <i«r«#r, 
hv-  <  now  drawing  to  u  close.    Hi' 

of  I  iissof  the  Regent's  character,  1 ^ 

fur  hin,  be  kept  avray  from  him  more  and  mors.    Tbey  earn*  • 
aftin  before  lon|t,  but  the  B«g«nt'«  hour  vn»  at  hH)4.    A 
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ben  living — our  Thomson — a  writer  sotaewkat  mijaslly  neglected  now — 
Jls  ug  that — 

— ^— ftpoplexy  craiiini'd  iiitcaiperancc  knocks 
Dnwu  to  the  jjrounil,  at.  ontc,  a«  batcher  fclloth  ox. 

$ach  was  ILc  fato  of  Philip  of  Orleans  in  tbo  last  month  of  1723. 

8t.  fSlmon  lived  a  great  many  years  afterwards,  during  which  ho  was 

observer  of  alTairs  only,  and  principally  employed  in  preparing  his 

ilnnoifg,  which  close  at  the  Regent's  death.*  He  went  through  the  labonr 

abitur  of  lovo — of  copying  the  entire  MS.  in  all  its  extent.    Ho  lived, 

rding  to  the  seasons,  between  the  Fatiboiirg  St.  Germain  in  Paris  and 

Is  seat  at  Ln  Ferlo.     In  1754  ho  made  his  will,  which,  in  a  passage 

rcathinglho  most  devoted  attachment  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  directs 

3ftt  ho  ftholl  bo  bnried  beside  her,  and  that  their  two  coffins  shall  be  so 

stencd  together  with  rings,  hoops,  and  bands  of  iron,  that  it  shall  bo 

jpossiblo  to  separate  one  from  tho  other  without  breaking  them  both. 

le  died  at  a  great  age  in  1755.    His  Memoirs  were  taken  into  the  charge 

'  the  Government.    A  few  inquirers  had  access  to  them,  and  Madame  du 

)effuud  (1770)  mentioned  them  in  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole.     Tho  first 

litions  published  were  mere  abstracts.     It  was  not  till  1829  that  an 

3ition  approaching  to  completeness  appeared ;  and  that  of  1861  lays  claim 

more  fulness  and  exactness  of  order.     There  has  been  much  criticism 

Bstowcd  on  the  Memoirs  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel — the  French  being 

be  best — and  anecdotes  from  them  fly  about  the  literature  of  the  century. 

lot  the  British  general  reader's  knowledge  of  St.  Simon  is  still  hazy ;  his 

npression  of  him  rather  nnjast,  as  second-hand  impressions  are  apt  to  be; 

Ind  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  now  that  France  presents  so  many  problems 

'difficult  interest  to  the  world,  that  a  book  of  this  historical  importanco 

bonld  be  more  widely  known  amongst  us. 

We  have  sketched  St.  Simon's  personal  career  at  some  length,  con- 

idering  our  space,  because,  without  such  a  sketch,  any  criticism  we  have 

offer  of  tho  Mtmnirn  and  their  author  would  be  vngue  and  impersonal. 

^he  reader  has  already  seen  what  kind  of  man  the  Duke  was,  and  what 

Fore  his  opportunities  of  observation ;  and  the  Memoirs  reflect  both,  not 

listanlly  and  indistinctly,  as  Gibbon  is  reflected  in  the  Dedine  and  Fall, 

llobertson  in  the  Charles  the  F'flh,  but  livingly,  humanly,  familiarly. 

lie  Dnke  is  there  before  ns,  an  honourable,  pious-minded,  patriotic  man  ; 

|«t  with  strong  prejudices  and  a  too  keen  vindictiveness,  which  last  wo 

tlievo  to  have  been  the  worst  point  about  him.     We  confess  to  liking 

I.  Simon,  but  on  that  black  pobt  we  shall  not  spare  hira.    ile  exults  over 

Be  Bufferingi  of  his  enemies  with  a  savage  glee.     His  account  of  the 

tit  (It  Jii.ttii'i',  which  humiliated  the  parliament,  and  reduced  the  rank  of 

^0   bastard   princes,   has    passages    recalling    the    primitive  American 

roods : — 

•  It  in  jKiiwihln,  hut  not  certain,  that  a  continnation  of  them,  from  172.3  to  1T43, 
I  among  flic  Uoke't  fii\ten  which  ore  in  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
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"  Towards  the  third  part  of  the  reading,  the  first  prosiuoul,  (;rmti^H 
the  few  teeth  that  remained  to  him,  let  his  forehead  rest  on  hia  staff,  i>t^H 
he  held  with  both  hands,  and,  in  this  singular  and  marked  postore,  listofl^l 
to  the  end  of  a  reading,  so  overwhelming  for  him,  so  reviving  (returrect*^^ 
for  OS.    As  for  myself,  I  was  dying  for  joy.  .  .  .    Daring  the  registra^oo, 
I  turned  my  eyes  gently  in  all  directions,  and  if  I  constrained  tbeia  with 
constancy,  I  rould  not  resist  the  temptation  of  revonging  myself  on  tlu 
first  president.     Insult,  scorn,  disdain,  triumph,  were  darted  at  him  from 
my  eyes  to  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones." 

The  Due  de  Noailies,  who  had  spread  a  false  report  about  Bt.  Simon, 
at  the  time  when  both  were  l^Iinisters  under  the  Regent,  found  do  more 
mercy  than  the  lanjer.  He  humbled  himself  before  his  brother  of  tha 
sacred  order  of  dukes,  in  vain.  "Execrable  perfidj,"  "  monstroni 
ingratitude,"  "  fearful  and  profound  project,"  such  are  among  the  beadfi^l 
of  the  chapter  in  which  St.  Simon  records  the  giiilt  and  pnnishmcq^B 
Noailies: — 

"  Noailies  snlTered  all,  like  a  culprit  ornshed  under  the  weight  of  hti 
crime.  The  pnblio  insults  he  received  from  me,  without  number,  did  nol 
restrain  hira.  Ho  was  never  weary  of  stopping  before  me,  either  in 
entering  or  leaving  the  Council,  with  an  extremely  marked  rererenco,  nor 
I  of  passing  right  on  without  saluting  him.  .  .  .  Twelve  years  pasMd  in 
this  fashion  witliont  any  softening  on  my  part." 

The  reconciliation,  at  last,  was  duo  to  the  inten'ontlon  of  the  wobmb 
of  both  families,  and  of  the  Cardinal  do  Noailies,  the  uncle  of  the  oflea^H 
who  wished  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  St.  Simon's  cldeat  soa^f 
a  lady  of  the  enemy's  house.  Even  then,  St.  Simon  shrank  so  much  B^| 
meeting  Noailies,  and  suffered  so  much  in  doing  so,  that  he  wu  oo  tkf 
point  when  he  went  home,  he  teUs  us,  of  having  himself  bled. 

This  was  a  dangerous  temperament,  and  we  ought  not  to  foigpt  it  ia 
reading  the  Menwir.i.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  tliat  al)  waa  opm 
and  above-board  in  these  quarrels  of  St.  Simon's.  He  alwajn  t«D<  of 
frankly  his  personal  relations  to  everybody  of  whom  he  WTit«.>«,  ao  that 
wo  need  never  be  taken  off  our  guard.  And  he  made  war :  he  did  not 
practise  treachery. 

If  St,  Simon's  vengefulness  vi'fts  a  fault,  )i'  'irnrat  of 

aristocracy  was  a  foible.     Sometimes  it  even  r<'  rjunsenac. 

For  instance,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  a  certain  family  to  some  obeenn  naii'i 
bravery  in  battle,  ho  says,  "  To>i»  hx  vilaint  ni»it  piix  •  f-ur"  u 

if  the  courage  of  Condc  nrTurenne  would  have  been  ol ..  raonfa 

hud  not  been  plentiful  among  their  followers  of  all  degriMM.  Nutkt  did  • 
hobby  take  the  road  so  ^>Iendi<lly  caparisoned  with  faTiinln.-t  r.f  ,  r  aj^ 
ijulti.    A  family  traebg  to  the  thirteenth  century  only.  a'l 

eyes,  of  "  very  ordinary  antiquity."     A  man  withoii  nu 
ehtite,"  Bomelinies  "Jort  f>eu  ile  vhiisn,"  iiomntim«».  i  :   •      ■ 
Oooaaionally  we  hoar  of  a  person's  coming  "  da  Ji, 

noirtt,"  "  \U  hnwht-  trti-catUHf,"  and  bo  Corib.     '/'"••^"'■■"^ 
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^arc  handled  precisely  as  if  etiquette  were  a  science.     It  wonld  take  pages 

^Bo  (UscoBS  all  the  points  raised  abont  precedence,  salntations,  shaking  of 

^Hkands,  monrning,  bows,  tnlnmreta,  visits,  and  titles, 

^P      Much  of  this  kind  of  thing  is  wearisome  to  people  in  onr  generation, 

and  they  are  apt  to  forget,  first,  that  to  St.  Simon  it  was  all  inseparably 

mixed  up  with  political  and  social  questions,  and  secondly,  that  bo  knew 

the  weak  side  of  it  all  as  well  as  they  do.     He  regarded  the  nobility  of 

France  as  kept  down  by  the  King,  and  encroached  upon  by  the  lawyers 

and  inteudants  of  provinces  ;  the  dukes  and  peers  were  the  heads  of  that 

^Bobility ;  and  he  himself  was  a  duke  and  peer.     Naturally,  he  wished  to 

^^Po  his  host  for  bis  order,  to  make  it  a  reahty,  and  cherished  accordingly 

^Bll  the  etill  EiiTTiTing  customs,  emblems,  and  ornaments,  which  were  so 

many  proofs  and  trophies  of  its  old  power.     This  was  the  serious  side  of 

lis  aristocracy  as  a  doctrine  ;  its  comic  eide  as  a  hobby  we  have  glanced 

already ;  but  he  who  wouid  understand  St.  Simon  must  do  justice  to 

Dth.     It  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  he  were  exceptionally  fond  of 

btles  among  his  contemporaries,  whereas  what  made  him  pass  for  on 

knthority  on  such  subjects  was  that  he  treated  them  with  learned  accuracy, 

ad  reduced  thorn  to  regular  rules.     No  book  contains  so  much  severe 

itlcism  of  the  pretensions  of  the  French  nobiUty  to  greater  thmgs  than 

elonged  to  thorn,  as  the  Mfwoirit  of  St.  Simon.     Ho  dissects  the  pre- 

ensions  of  the  Rohons,  La  Rochefoncaulds,  La  Tours,  and  La  Trfmoilles, 

rith  the  steadiest  hand.     He  ridicules  ns  a  mania  the  assumption  of  the 

Btle  of  "  prince  "  by  families  which,  however  honourable  otherwise,  had 

BO  historic  right  to  it :  and  what  be  Bays  of  the  usurpation  of  the  de, 

nod  the  frequent  tendency  of  the  bourgeois  to  "  mnnjuiner  on  cumtncr  son 

nom,"  is  of  importance  for  the  hisfory  of  France.     The  nobility  of  that 

country  had  been  in  great  part  ruined,  and  in  great  part  swamped,  long 

before  its  memorable  Revolution. 

k    After  all,  however,  the  modem  reader  could  hardly  desire  a  better 
ibcral  than  our  author  shows  himself  to  be  in  some  important  passages. 
Mention  has  been  made  cf  the  Marc'^chal  de  Villeroy,  governor  of  the 
)ang  King  Louis  XV.     Here  is  St.  Simon's  account  of  a  lesson  which 
uiat  teacher  gave  his  royal  pupil  from  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries  one 
^—summer  evening  in  the  year  1721.   The  King  had  been  to  Notre  Dame  and 
^Ipainte  Genovicvo,  to  return  thanks  for  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness : — 
^H      "  The  crowd  was  such  that  a  pin  could  not  have  fallen  to  the  grounil 
^Bn  all  the  jntrterre.  The  windows  of  the  Tuileries  were  adorned  and  filled, 
and  all  the  roofs  of  the  Carrousel,  as  well  as  the  Place  itself.  The  Marshal 
CiXnlted  in  all  this  multitude,  which  disturbed  the   King,  who  was  every 
moment  hiding  himself  in  comers ;  the  Marshal  drew  him  forth  by  the 
fcnns,  and  led  him  sometimes  to  the  windows,  from  which  he  saw  the 
[Carrousel,  and  sometimes  to  those  looking  on  the  gardens  and  their  innn- 
aeralile  crowd.     Everybody  cried  Vive  It  Hoi !  every  time  he  was  seen  ; 
"al,  holding  him  every  time  he  wanted  to  get  away,  cried 
00,  ij,  my  master,  all  this  world  of  people  is  yours,  all  belong  to 
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you ;  you  are  the  muster  of  all ;  look  at  them,  tbon,  a  Hltle  to  codI 
tbem,  for  they  are  all  yours — you  are  the  master  of  them  all.'  Beaatifol 
lesFon  for  a  ruler,  which  be  was  not  tired  of  telliog  him  every  time  he  west 
to  the  windows,  so  afraid  was  he  of  his  forgetting  it  I  .  .  .  This  l<a 
mode  a  great  noise  and  did  him  little  honour." 

We  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,   the   Uelujlo  Medui  of  a  good  . 
English  writer.  St.  Simon's  Confession  of  Faith,  made  apropos  of  Jans 
under  1711,  is  a  llrUijIo  Patrieii,  too  enlightened,  it  would  seem,  for  manj 
u  Catholic  noble  of  later  times  : — 

"  I  hold  every  party  detestable  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State.  Thorg 
is  no  party  but  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  dowlj 
attached,  and  still  more  by  conscience  than  by  healthy  political  views,  to 
what  are  improperly  known  under  the  name  of  the  liberties  of  the  Qallicas 
Church,  since  those  liberties  are  neither  priTilegea,  nor  concessions,  i 
usurpations,  nor  even  liberties  by  toleration  and  usage,  bat  the  con 
practice  of  the  church  universal,  which  that  of  France  has  jealously 
preser\'ed  and  defended  against  the  enterprises  and  usurpations  uf  ttie 
court  of  Kome,  which  have  inundated  and  enslaved  all  the  others,  and  doiw 
by  their  pretensions  an  infinite  harm  to  religion.  I  say  the  court  of  Itom*, 
with  respect  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  .  .  the  chief  of  the  church.  .  .  titt 
first  bishop.  .  .  as  being  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  par  i-.rMlfnc*,  that  ii 
to  say,  the  chief  of  all  his  vicars,  who  are  the  bishops.  To  which  I  arM, 
that  I  hold  the  church  of  Ilome  to  be  the  mother  aud  mistress  of  all  ih« 
otborti,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  conuaunion  ;  mother,  taityian, 
and  not  domiiia;  nor  the  Pope  the  only  bishop,  nor  the  universal  biskop 
ordinary,  and  diocesan  of  all  dioceses,  nor  having  alone  the  flpiseopal 
power  from  which  it  llows  into  the  other  bishops,  as  the  In(iai8itiuu,  wfa 
I  hold  to  be  abominable  before  God,  and  execrable  to  men,  would 
nn  article  of  faith.  ...  It  follows  that  I  am  very  far  (rom  believing  (bs 
Pope  infallible  in  whatever  sense  it  be  taken,  nor  sni  '  i>r  eTflB  tifu\ 
to  the  a'cumenical  councils,  to  which  alone  it  beloi  i'O  artkleiof 

foilh  and  to  bo  without  en-or  regarding  it." 

The  style  nf  St.  Bimon  is  not  the  strong  point  of  his  book.  U  ujj  smI 
the  translucent  elegance  of  the  prose  of  Pascal,  nor  tho  vivid  dedam 
cleamcfs  of  that  of  Voltaire.     Sometimes  his  '  drugs,  and  bg  t* 

un  unequal  writer,  whose  geuina  is  stronger  in  >'  jq  and  L't-Btrjitiza- 


Uou  than  in  expression.  liike  his  predecessors.  Sully  aad  La  Kr>< 
ho  probably  disappoints  those  whoso  predominant  noltoo  a' 
literature  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  lively  aud  smart.     Tin    ' 
aesentially  serious  and  hii-toriral ;  he  does  not  gossip  : 
and  his  endless  miniature  portraits ond  anecdotes  art  ......^.,     t 

for  the  sake  of  comedy,  but  of  the  sober  illostratioo  of  tbe  li' 

It  may    ' 

but  rouii 

of  an  artist  like  iL  D.  or  Lrociu     Painting  was  »i: 

and  Sainto-Bouro  has  wcU  iinmmod-np  bis  merit  io  :.  .l-uu-. 


•  olgaaif ; 
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►ys  that  "  ho  ia  the  greatest  painter  of  his  ago,  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
its  entire  expansion."  As  a  complete  picture  of  a  despot  and  a 
D^potism,  nothing  equals  the  Memoirs.     Tacitus  hardly  surpasses  some 

his  best  touches.     And  the  reign  of  the  "  Great  Monarch  "  will  never 

lin  bo  tho  same  thing  in  the  eyes  of  tho'world  that  it  was  before  the 
iemoim  came  to  light.     Voltaire's  Steele  is  ailmirable  in  its  way.     No 

sda]  fitrnck  in  Louis's  honour  during  his  long  reign  was  a  sharper, 
eater,  brighter  piece  of  workmanship.  We  have  said  before  that  tho 
barm  of  the  reign  in  Voltaire's  eyes  was  as  much  as  anything  due  to  its 
ttronago  cf  the  arts.  Hut  the  royal  liberality  in  this  department  has  been 
»nch  exaggerated  by  vague  talk.  Wlien  we  look  at  tho  figures  we  find 
bat  the  expenses  of  the  academies  at  Paris  and  Rome,  tho  pensions  to 
Jen  of  letters,  and  tho  allowance  to  the  observatory,  never  iiniounted,  at  an 
amml  average — all  of  them  together — to  more  than  about  half  the  money 
fcvished  upon  Marly  alone."  Voltaire's  Louis  is  an  elaborate,  artificial, 
E>nrt-dro88  portrait  of  the  King ;  whereas  in  St.  Simon  we  have  the  man 

all  his  phases,  whether  showy  or  common-place;  a  tyrant  in  his  honso- 
bold  as  in  his  kingdom ;  jealous  and  narrow ;  a  pompons  bigwig,  full  of 
elfishness  and  sham-pohtencBS  ;  prude-ridden  and  priest-ridden ;  his  nose 
iways  in  the  air,  yet  constantly  led  by  it ;  a  prize  mediocrity,  starting  with 
rerything  in  his  favour,  and  prosperous  while  circumstances  were  good, 
at  quite  unequal  to  the  position  when  opposed  by  men  of  real  genius, 
let,  Eing  Louis  thus  amply  set  Itefore  us  is  but  one  of  hundreds  of  figures 

the  elaborate  drama  of  St.  Simon's  Memuiis ;  the  scenes  in  which  ho 
ppears  are  few  compared  with  the  multitude  which  they  embody. 

He  gives  us  likenesses  of  all  kinds,  from  careful  full-lengths  in  historical 
such  as  those  of  the  King  and  his  family,  of  Fenelon,  and  others,  to 

en  little  pencil-sketches  of  debauched  abbes,  broken-down  adventurers, 

soldiers,  demireps  of  wit,  even  valots  if  they  come  in  his  way,  and 

lustrate  anything  or  anybody  of  importance.     There  are  different  kinds 

'  this  talent  in  literature  ;  what  distinguishes  St.  Simon's  kind  is  that  ho 

jives  you  the  analysis  by  which  he  arrives  at  his  result,  while  ho  holds  up 

ie  result  before  you  as  a  vivid  piece  of  art.     Ho  seems,  more  than  most 

en,  great  as  a  painter  by  dint  of  being  great  as  an  anatomist.  Thus,  ia 
Uiat  Sainte-Benve  calls  his  "  incomparable  portrait "  of  Fonelon,  how 
nnderfuliy  he  detects  the  fine  silken  thread  of  courtly  ambition  running 
trough  tho  saint,  yet  not  spoiUng  him  but  leaving  him  saint  still, 
larcndou  has  drawn  no  character  bettor;  Horace  Walpole  none  so  well. 
fo  shall  translate  some  passages,  but  to  do  more  is  quite  beyond  the 

ope  of  our  article  : — 

"  Tliis  prelate  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  well  made,  pale,  with  a  large  noso, 
fcs  from  which  fire  and  genius  flowed  like  a  torrent,  and  a  phytiognomy 
Dch  that  I  ha%-o  never  seen  any  that  resembled  it,  and  which  could  not 


i''«  ill  ttti' iirwunl  <lra«tt  lip  l>y  Mnriiilcr, rommr*  (/«  Wfimmff  nnilcr 

»lb<  I  .  anil  Miinimrt     (St,  Sitiiun,  A//i«.  »iii.  4J?>.) 
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be  forgotten,  tboagb  one  shoald  only  have  seen  it  once.  It  bad  someUuag 
of  eTcrythuig  in  it,  and  the  contraries  were  at  war.  It  had  gravity  and 
gallantry,  Boriousncss  and  givicty ;  smackod  equally  of  the  doctor,  th« 
bishop,  and  the  ijiaml  mijmur ;  that  which  was  appermost,  as  in  the 
whole  person,  was yinr^.v,  genius,  the  graces,  becomingness,  and,  above  all, 
nobleness.  It  required  on  cflbrt  to  cease  looking  at  him.  All  the  portraiU 
of  him  are  speaking  ones,  without,  however,  having  canght  iha  joatiee  of 
the  harmony  which  was  so  striking  in  the  original,  and  the  delicacy  al 
each  character  that  this  visage  combined  in  itself.  His  mann^  -  -  -  cr«d 
to  it  in  the  same  proportion,  with  an  easiness  which  commn  s«I{ 

to  others,  and  the  air  and  the  good  taste  which  only  come  frotu  Ihv 
company  and  the  great  world,  and  which  shed  itself  over  all  his  conn 
tions.  With  that,  a  gentle,  natural,  beantifol  eloquence — bat  a  man  who 
never  wished  to  have  more  wit  than  those  to  whom  ho  was  speaking,  who 
placed  himself  on  everybody's  level  withont  letting  them  see  it,  who  pctt 
them  at  their  ease  and  seemed  to  enchant,  so  that  people  conld  not  qnit 
him,  nor  defend  themselves  from  him,  nor  help  seeking  to  m«et  hisi 
again.  It  was  this  talent,  so  rare,  and  which  ho  had  to  the  last  di^iM, 
that  kept  all  liis  friends  so  entirely  attached  to  him  all  his  life,  in  spit*  c/ 
his  fall,  and  that,  in  their  dispersion,  brought  them  together  to  vpeak  of 
him,  to  regret  him,  to  desire  him,  to  hold  to  him  more  and  more,  like  tfa< 
•Tews  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  sigh  after  his  return  and  to  hope  for  it  alwavv, 
OS  that  unhappy  people  still  waits  and  sighs  after  the  Messias.  By  thi( 
prophetic  authority  that  he  had  acquired  over  his  followers,  he  had  beeoma 
accustomed  to  a  dominion  which,  gentle  as  it  was,  did  not  like  re«isUmc«. 
Thus  he  would  not  long  have  been  suffered  as  a  companion,  if  Im  bad 
returned  to  the  court,  and  entered  in  the  conncil,  which  waa  olvayi  his 
great  object." 

A  very  different  type  of  churchman,  Dubois,  is  broo^t  before  tm  is  fe 
few  sharp  strokes : — "  All  the  vices  battled  in  him  as  to  vhieh  ibooU 
ba  the  muster.  They  made  a  perpetual  noise  and  combat  there.  AvBiietk 
debauchery,  ambition,  were  his  gods ;  perfidy,  flattory,  aertility  hit  dmm  ; 
complete  impiety  his  repose  ;  and  the  opinion  that  probit}'  and  hnoMty  ue 
chimeras  in  which  people  array  themselves,  and  which  have  oo  reaUtj  far 
anybody,  his  principle,  in  cousequenci)  of  which,  to  him  all  imwii 
Were  good." 

The  talent  fur  deNcribing  character  was,  perhaps,  St.  Simoa't  ehitf 
literary  giA.  Bat  it  is  diificolt  to  dcnido  between  it  and  hi:*  eufjtvUji  pifl. 
for  describing  what  we  may  call  niorul  scener}-.     Tho  foRo  with  which  he 


at  Y*miUM  when 


[ints  on  tbtc  canvas  tho  appearance  of  the  cuurtient 
tho  death  of  Monsoignciir  changed  the  face  of  aflkir 
bMO  singled  ont  for  notice  by  M.  SaintA-Benva : — 

"The  greater  nur 
thair  heels,  and  with  ■..  ,,.  ,  „i     ... 

alwaj-B  with  th«  saaia  praiso,  his  goodness,  and  bewailed  the 
loss  of  80  good  a  itoD.     I'bo  clflT«nwt  among  them,  or  the  u. 
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sidersble,  disquieted  themselTes  alreadj  about  the  king's  health ;  they 
knew  the  good  sense  of  preserving  so  much  judgment  amidst  the  trouble, 
and  left  no  donbt  of  it  by  the  frequency  of  their  repetitions.  Others  truly 
afflicted,  and  of  the  cabal  thus  destroyed,  wept  bitterly  or  constrained 
themselves.  Those  who  already  regarded  this  event  as  favourable,  might 
well  push  their  gravity  to  the  point  of  maintaining  an  austere  aspect ;  it 
was  only  a  clear  veil  which  did  not  hinder  good  eyes  from  remarking 
and  distinguishing  all  their  traits.  These  ones  held  themselves  as  firm 
m  their  place  as  the  most  touched,  in  guard  against  opinion,  against 
eniiosify,  against  their  satisfaction,  against  their  movements ;  but  their 
eyes  made  np  for  the  little  agitation  of  their  bodies.  Changes  of  posture 
—a  certain  care  to  avoid  each  other,  to  avoid  even  a  meeting  of  the  eyes ; 
an  indescribable  something  of  freedom  in  the  whole  person,  notwithstanding 
the  care  to  be  composed — distinguished  them  in  spite  of  themselves." 

Although  it  was  by  no  means  St.  Simon's  object  to  make  his  book  a 
lepertoiy  of  good  stories,  these  are  naturally  scattered  over  his  many 
Tolmnes,  and  give  a  light  and  pungent  seasoning  to  what  is  essentially  a 
bistoiy  of  grave  importance.  To  him  we  owe  the  anecdote  of  the  old 
lady  of  rank  (a  connection  of  his  own  by  the  way),  who,  hearing  some- 
body moralize  on  a  wicked  grandee  just  dead,  observed  that  God  con- 
ridered  twice  before  he  damned  a  man  of  such  family.  The  Duke  of 
Orieans's  attempts  to  raise  the  devil ;  the  fear  of  ghosts  which  made 
several  ladies  keep  old  women  to  sit  up  in  their  bedrooms  all  night ;  the 
downright  drunkeimess  of  the  half  crazy,  but  pretty  and  witty  Duchess  of 
Beny ;  the  vagaries  of  the  Abbe  d'Entragnes,  who  slept  with  his  arms 
held  np  to  make  his  hands  white,  and  had  himself  bled  regularly  for  the 
benefit  of  his  interesting  complexion ;  the  killing  of  a  gentleman  in  an  orgy 
by  emptying  a  quantity  of  Spanish  snuff  in  his  wine  ;  the  promenading  of 
Bamuel  Bernard  the  banker  round  the  King's  gardens  by  Louis  himself, 
iriih  the  happiest  effects  on  the  financier's  purse- strings,  are  not  indeed 
details  of  much  consequence,  but  illustrate  the  character  of  the  time,  and 
are  recorded  with  a  polite  liveliness  in  the  old  French  manner.  St.  Simon 
lived  far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  but  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  man  of 
the  seventeenth.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to  Voltaire,  or  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  has  always  a  kind  word  to  saf  for  Madame  de  S^vign^,  La 
Bmyore,  La  Fontaine,  Boilean,  or  Bossuet.  The  range  of  subjects  in 
which  he  is  at  home  tempts  to  discursiveness  and  quotation.  But  we  must 
forbear ;  content,  if  we  shall  have  assisted  to  make  more  popular,  a  writer 
sometimes  misrepresented,  and  already  more  talked  of  than  read,  by 
dwelling  for  a  little  on  the  most  interesting  points  about  his  character 
and  genius. 
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Sue  was  called  Mara,  and  we  all  of  us  wondered  how  a  name  of  cnch 
Biidoess  could  hare  been  given  to  a  girl  so  bright,  sweet,  and  tender.  Bat 
Arthur  Ualsoj,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  raved  that  the  name  waa  tbt 
softest  he  had  ever  heard,  and  that  it  was  just  sncfa  a  one  as  bo  voolil 
have  chosen  to  distinguish  her  from  other  women,  she  bring  peerless. 

Ho  would  dilate  upon  her  beauty,  her  gentleness,  the  winning  power  of 
her  voice  with  that  meditative  ecstasy  used  by  certain  art  enthasiasts  in 
describing  a  picture,  or  by  connoisseurs  in  precious  stones,  who  hold  up 
a  diamond  in  the  sunhght  and  ask  yon  to  admire  every  one  of  its  glittering 
facets.  Men  who  behave  like  this  are  generally  great  bores.  But  Halsfj 
was  not,  for  we  all  of  us  knew  the  object  of  his  praise  and  thonght  u 
well  of  her  as  he  did.  If  the  truth  must  bo  told,  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  the  first  to  declare  his  love,  and  the  evident  strength  of  her  prefer- 
ence for  him  were,  perhaps,  the  only  things  that  saved  ns  bam 
experiencing  for  her  a  passion  deep  as  his  own.  It  is  not  even  so  sore  that 
we  had  escaped  her  influence ;  and  may  be  cnch  of  ua  reflected  in  SKnt 
how  much  Ughter  the  journey  of  life  might  be  made  to  him  eonld  be  Ml 
out  on  it  with  Mara  for  his  companion. 

Yet  nobody  could  tell  whence  she  came,  nor  what  was  her  parentage ; 
and  she  was  destitute  of  that  commonest  buttress  to  rcspcrtabilitj — osd 
to  roguery  too,  for  that  matter — references.  She  had  arrived  one  day  st 
the  small  seaside  town  of  Sandbcach,  had  taken  cheap  lodgings,  aail  had 
given  out  her  name  naively  as  Mara  Child,  only  adding  on  the  inqtunr  of 
her  landlady  that  she  was  Miss,  not  Mrs.  The  same  day  she  h«d  goM  to 
Butts's  Circulating  Library,  and  had  asked  Butts  in  person  wln)tfa<r  !■• 
knew  of  any  family  in  want  of  a  governess. 

Butts  was  a  simpleton  t>f  the  discursive  sort.  BeeidflS  cirenktiag 
books  he  was  house  agent  and  proprietor  of  the  Snndbtach  GmuUr. 
This  three-handed  title  allowed  him  to  keep  a  finger  in  the  pies  of  alinoil 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  had  led  him  up  to  a  vogna  nottoo  that 
Sandbeach  belonged  to  him.     He  wore  a  velvet  si    '  'Vid  a  paatj- 

fuce  with  a  double  chin,  and  probably  meant  no  h  ugh  he  om- 

sionally  did   some: — "You  have  held  a  govcmc-ss's  eituatiao  )■ 

suppose  ?"  was  his  in.igistcrin!  -  '>  the  girl  stniDgor's  (jo«tij>ia,  n; 

sho  stoo<l  at  the  counter  of  his  v  I  shop. 

"  No,  I  have  never  hold  any  silantiuii,"  she  said  qoiolljr. 

"  Then  you  have  some  one  who  will  answer  for  jo« ;  apeak  to 
abilities,  I  mean,  and  give  voa  a  charaotar  ?  "    ButU  Uxkei  al 
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Inmp  fingers  nttstrtiDg  a  parcel  of  books  just  como  from  London.  She 
IS  ilreBBcJ  in  black,  and  wore  a  veiy  wLite  collar  and  cafls.  It  was  a 
aiu  dross  but  not  poor. 
"  No,"  she  replied,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  '*  I  am  an  orphan,  and 
low  of  nobody  who  could  give  me  a  character." 
Butts  was  both  astonished  and  scandalized: — "The  price  of  a  five- 
I  iitie  advertisement  in  the  Sandbeai-h  G(i:elte  is  one  and  sixpence,"  said  he 
^ftupiciouslj — "  half-a-crown  for  two  insertions.  The  paper  appears  twico 
^H  week." 

^H  Mara  drew  ont  a  little  net- work  parse  and  handed  him  half  a-sovereign  : 
^Vl  tliiuk  I  will  have  two  insertions  please,"  she  said.  "  You  can  say  I 
^■bi  twenty-iivo  years  old  and  am  able  to  draw  a  httle.  But  I  do  not  play 
^^ke  piano." 

^^  Butts  rang  the  coin  on  the  counter,  aud  finding  it  good,  it  grieved  him 
to  part  with  so  much  as  seven  and  sixpence  chauge : — "  The  subscription 
to  the  circulating  librarj'  and  reading-room  is  half-a-crown  a  month,"  ho 
^^emarked  in  a  half-conciliatory  tone.  "  We  take  in  the  London  Maijazinrs 
^Hod  The  Times,  where  you  can  road  of  people  who  want  governesses.  Yoa 
^Dftve  also  the  privilege  of  carrying  away  two  books  together  to  read  at 
^liome." 

^B  Mara  suid  she  would  sobscribo ;  then  I$utts  asked  her  whether  she 
^^eedcd  stationery,  to  which  she  said  no,  but  bought  some  drawing  pencils 
(lud  a  mill -board.  In  brief,  most  of  her  ten  shillings  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Butts,  who,  still  suspicious,  tied  np  her  purchases  in  a 
parcel,  and  when  she  had  left  his  shop,  ejaculated,  "I  don't  much  like 
the  look  of  her." 

We  learned  all  this  a  few  weeks  afterwards  when  Halsey  and  the  other 

ee  of  us  had  como  up  from  Oxford  to  read  at  Sandbeuch  during  the 

DUg  vacation.     Holsey  had  just  taken  his  degree  and  was  going  to  study 

[>r  the  bar;  Merry,  Clowes,  and  myself,  were  still  imdergraduates,  but 

preparing  for  the  Honour  Schools  next  term,  and  wo  had  pitched  upon 

iandbenoh  as  the  quietest  place  on  the  map.     It  was  not  so  quiet,  how- 

Irer,  but  that  we  soon  found  people  made  plenty  of  noise  there  about 

^eir  neighbours'  concerns ;  and  it  must  have  been  on  the  very  morning 

LT  our  arrival  that  we  were  informed  by  our  landlady  of  this  singularly 

^eauUrnl  aud  odd  girl  who  had  come  to  Saudbeach,  hoping  to  find  a 

itnntioa  "  vithoul  references,  just  as  if  she  thought  all  the  people  in  these 

were  mad-folk,   gentlemen  ! "     In  the  coarse  of  a  week,    having 

ccome  intimate  with  Butts,  he  treated  ns  to  further  details,  though  we 

not  asked  him  to  do  so.     But  ho  was  full  of  his  subject  and  so  were 

,  the  other  Bandbeachers  ;  this  event  being  the  nearest  approach  to  a 

ndal  with  which  the  town  had  ever  been  favoured.     It  seemed  that  two 

imilics  had  answered  Miss  Child's  advertisement,  but  they  had  been  able 

(elicit  nothing  satisfactory  as  to  her  antecedents,  and  so,  of  course,  had 

Deeded.     All  l^Iiss  Child  would  say  was,  that  her  mother  was  dead,  and 

at  »he  bad  never  known  her  father,  who  had  deserted  her  mother  y^'^'^''^ 
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ago.  At  Ursi  her  mother  had  Eeemed  in  ensy  circumstances,  aflcrwuds^H 
had  become  vet;  poor,  and  Lad  been  obliged  to  work  with  their  ii«<4^1 
for  their  living.  Uow  long  was  it  since  her  mother  had  died  ?  Biz  yean. 
And  what  had  she — Miss  Child — done  since  ?  Worked.  Where  ?  This 
she  rcfased  to  say,  and  she  would  neither  state  where  her  mother  had 
lived,  nor  how  it  camo  that  she  herself,  after  being  redncod  to  Kv«  by 
needlework,  was  suddenly  in  a  position  to  apply  for  a  place  us  gotemea. 
To  the  last  inquiry  she  had  simply  answered  that  she  had  met  with  tOBie 
people  "  who  had  been  good  to  her." 

AH  this  was  extremely  saspicions.  Butts  appeared  to  consider  it  i 
premeditated  afiront  upon  Sandbeach  that  any  one  should  come  there  Bot 
prepared  to  give  the  fullest  accoont,  in  print  if  need  were,  of  his  or  h«r 
life  from  birthday  upwards.  He  donbted  whether  he  was  justified  in 
letting  her  subscribe  to  his  library,  and  take  home  books  which  «x>aU 
afterwards  pass  into  the  immaculate  hands  of  visitors  having  refempM 
To  be  sure  she  seldom  came  now  to  his  reading-room  to  look  at  71b 
Times'  advertisements  as  she  had  done  at  first.  The  lady  subaeribtn 
had  stored  her  out  of  countenance,  observed  a  chilling  silence  in  hm 
presence,  drawn  their  sldrts  hastily  away  to  avoid  her  contact  as  she 
passed,  and  done  other  things  that  woro  most  natural  and  proper  nndtf 
the  circumstances.  But  now  and  then  she  would  come  to  bring  back 
books  and  borrow  others ;  tind  a  few  days  ago,  added  Butts,  aba 
glided  in  timidly  at  nightfall,  and  brought  him  a  dozen  water- 
sketches,  asking  him  whether  he  saw  any  hope  of  selling  them.  H«  hai 
kept  the  sketches  ont  of  curiosity  and  shown  them  to  some  of  his  hdj 
subscribers,  who  had  been  much  amused  at  the  girl's  impadenn. 
Naturally  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell  any,  nor  was  ho  sure  thi 
would  consent  to  do  so,  even  had  the  chance  occurred  ;  for  oni>  should 
encourage  people  whom  one  does  not  know.     This  is  what  Butta 

We  wore  lounging  over  the  counter,  cutting  the  leavos  of  ntw 
zines,  skimming  through  the  papers,  and  inspectiug  the  library  csl 

"Let  US  see  the  sketches,  Butts,"  asked  Halsey,  who,  like  tbo  ract  of 
ns,  had  &om  the  ontsct  of  his  acquaintanceship  with  Iho  Saadbcatk 
magnate  discarded  the  name  "Mr."  as  superfluous. 

"  As  the  women  are  making  such  a  dead  set  at  the  giri 
she  is  pretty,"  remarked  Merry,  whoso  character  was,  cou:... 
usual  rule,  not  out  of  keeping  with  iiis  name.  "I  erea  rstrnpcel  that, 
siiico  our  friend  Butts  talks  so  lightly  of  the  sketches,  thore  must  1m  mam 
merit  in  them." 

But  no,  there  was  no  merit  in  them  vrhuterer,  ezc«pl  anch  a«  eunMa 
from  patient  work  ::  :  ''  1  Butts,  who  was  qnite  hnperrima  to 
sarcasm  from  not  ui  ug  what  it  meant,  prodoMxl  t4»A  ■k«4«)i«* 

ont  of  a  drawer,  and  laid  thnm  hoforo  us  with  a  kin  1 
shrug.     Tliny  wore  views  of  Sandbeach  and  neighboan.  -  .,  _. 
day  and  by  moonlight,  aiid  displayed  only  iho  moat  alaiaiii*!* 
Ie<^  of  colouring.    Poor,  aimpk  draxrinp  Ihoj  wen,  will 
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^r  Bky,  gtcj  for  sea,  and  brown  for  shingle.     It  was  scbool-girl  art,  not 
bad  as  to  be  absurd  ;  not  good  enough  to  be  worth  n  glance.     Merry, 
Bowes,  and  I  threw  a  look  over  them  and  no  mure.     Clowes,  who  was  a 
|t  of  a  cynic,  even  said  something  tart  about  teaching  girls  to  wasta 
kper  and  coloars  instead  of  instructing  them  to  bake  and  spin.     Bat 
«y  collected  the  sketches,  and,  after  going  through  them  cursorily, 
Bgoo  to  pore  over  tliem  one  by  one,  with  deep  attention,  as  if  there  were 
duties  in  them  which  he  had  failed  to  discover,  but  which  were  visible 
him.     When  he  reached  the  last  he  held  it  almost  five  minutes  before 
eyes,  then,  like  a  good  fellow  as  be  was,  with  a  manly  sympathy 
thiit  was  weak  and  sufi'ering,  he  exclaimed,  "Poor  Uttle  thing  I 
no  a  girl  trying  to  hire  herself  out  to  teach  her  poor  scraps  of  know- 
ledge, and  being  rebuffed  everywhere  because  there  is  a  miserable  secret 
I  bcr  yonng  life  which  she  wishes  to  conceal.     Perhaps  it  is  her  mother's 
her  father's  honour  which  she  is  endeavouring  to  cloak.    But  Butts 
►  and  his  Indy  patrons  don't  choose  to  perceive  that,  if  this  pretty  girl 
eions  instincts,  she  need  never  have  troubled  any  of  them  for  a  place 
money.     They  ban  her — the  ladies  by  pursing  up  their  lips  when  she 
them,  the  chaste  Butts  by  preaching  her  down  from  behind  his 
or,  and  musing  as  to  whether  he  shall  let  her  beguile  her  evenings 
rending  one  of  his  books  which  she  has  paid  for.     Then  she  falls  back 
pon  these  attempts  to  cam  her  bread,  and  Butts  puts  them  in  a  drawer 
>wing  not  to  sell  them,  lost  he  shonld  encourage  immorality.     Well,  one 
Say  when  she  has  exhausted  all  the  methods   she   knows  for  keeping 
arvation  away,  she  will  find  herself,  thanks  to  Butts  and  his  ladies,  with 
I  ohoico  of  three  roads  before  her  :  theft,  dishonour,  or  suicide.     If  she 
:  to  the  first  road  Butts,  will  be  there  under  the  coat  of  a  policeman 
ith  handcuffs  in  his  pocket.    If  she  selects  the  second  course,  Butts 
11  proclaim  that  ho  foresaw  it  all  along.     If  she  flings  herself  into  the 
,  we  shall  have  Butts  wanting  to  bury  her  in  the  felons'  comer  of  the 
burchyard,  with  a  verdict  of  self-murder.     Isn't  that  about  it,  Bntts  ?  " 
Butts,  who  was  quite  impenetrable  to  the  notion  that  anybody  shonld 
of  poking  irony  at  him  did  not  seize  a  word  of  this,  and  answered 
omphicently  :  "  They're  silly  daubs,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  boy  them,  Butts,"  answered  Halscy.     "  What 
>8  their  price  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  Butts,  who  would  have  smiled  had  nature  endowed  him 
ith  a  capacity  tor  doing  so,  "  sixpence  a-piece  would  be  a  deal  of  money 
»r  snch  things  as  them,  I  should  say." 

"  How  do  you  rate  the  worth  of  labour,  Bntts  ?  "  muttered  Halsey, 

till  considering  the  sketches.     "  Each  of  these  drawings  must  have  taken 

day  and  a  half  to  execute.    Supposing  anybody  were  to  set  yon  working 

or  a  day  and  a  half,  then  give  yon  sixpence  and  call  it  a  deal  of  money  ?  " 

"  The  wages  of  a  male  artisan  average  between  three  shillings  a-day 

ten  ;  those  of  a  woman  between  ninejience  and  five  shillings,"  replied 

who  always  took  questions  gi-avely. 
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"  And  it  mnst  be  skilled  labour  to  earn  the  monov."  took  np 
who,  although  an  excellent  fellow,  was   for   uprooting   scnUmeDi 
"  Don't  let  ns  have  any  paradoxes,  Halsey,     Yon  pay  work  if  it's 
if  not,  yon  give  nothing." 

"  That's  your  theory,  Clowes ;  bnt  enpposing  we  generalized  it  and 
paid  professional  men  only  for  the  good  work  they  did,  what  v,  '  ■  •  nie 
of  most  novelists,  barristers,  and  cabinet  ministers,  to  say  i.  1^ 

clergy  ?     I'll  rate  the  drawings  according  to  their  indnstry,  :r   .   i 
to  my  own  means,  at  seven-and-six  each,  Butts,  or  let  na  say  ^^  il 
the  lot,"  and  putting  the  unknown  girl's  pictures  together,  Arthur  Halsej 
handed  the  Saudbeach  censor  a  bank-note. 

I  suppose  the  money  could  not  have  lain  ten  seconds  in  BnlU'i 
hesitating  palm  when  the  shop-door  turned,  and  admitted  a  girl,  at  wboM 
sight  Merry,  Clowes,  and  I,  who  had  begun  to  banter  IlalBey  on  bii 
quixotism,  bstantly  lapsed  silent ;  for  it  needed  no  one  to  tell  as  thtt 
here  was  the  very  person  we  were  discnssing, — come  us  if  to  speak  mnttlj 
'  herself,  as  to  her  deserts,  her  sadness,  and  her  destitution.      8tu  «*i 

prisingly  lovely,  but  pale ;  and  her  beauty  was  of  that  frail,  infiu>t-lik« 
"sort,  which  has  astonished  eyes,  deep,   and  mysterious  n-  lL« 

tiniest  of  mouths,  and  timid  candour  spread  over  all  the  l'<  i.n  « 

bloom.  There  was  nothing  in  ber  dress  to  mark  absolute  penory,  only 
her  ways  displayed  some  of  that  weariness  which  resulted  from  On 
struggle  against  a  current  too  strong  for  her  young  arms. 

She  coloured  as  she  entered,  bnt  less  because  of  ns  than  bai 
two  smart  young  ladies,  Miss  Ida,  and  Miss  Ada  Wilkiss,  who  ka4 
in  with  her.  They  somehow  generally  contrived  to  be  at  Datts's,  tbw 
pretty  and  proper  Misses  Wilkius  at  the  hour  when  Merry  toid  Ciotraa 
were  there,  and  virtue-like,  they  forthwith  began  to  stare  at  Uie  Btnxtgp  pd 
in  block,  whose  name  Ihoy  knew,  as  if  they  suspected  her  of  shop- lift toif. 

Mara  Child  laid  some  books  on  the  counter,  and  began  to  speak  in  t 
low  tone  to  Butts.  But  Butts,  amongst  his  other  qualities,  poMMHd 
that  of  being  slightly  deaf,  so  with  her  face  flushing  deeper  at  tkif 
necessity,  the  girl  was  obliged  to  raise  her  voice  ko  Ih.it  wo  oD 
what  she  said: 

"  I  have  brought  back  these  books,"  &he  faltered,  "aul       ; 
is  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Butts,  I  don't  think  I  shall  ilck,  v  a.. 
Bcriptiou.      And   please  would  you  insert  this  twice  in  th«  Sit$»il 
(uxittte."     (She  was  crimson  by  this  time,  and  drew  a  slip  o''  —  — - 
a  half-crown,  from  her  pocket.)  it  is  another  adrertiscment ;  r  1 1 

governess's  pliico." 

Butta  being  a  eimpleton  in  all  things,  small  aa  wdl  u  great, 
the  paper,  scrutinized  it  as  if  it  wore  a  passpart,  and  read  Ua 
pompously  aloud  :    "  '  Wanted,  sumo  work  by  a  tit^l 
embroider,  and  make  dresses.      The  advertiser  would 
aa  many  hoim  a  Jay  as  desired.      Address :  U.  C,  Ci- 
Saadbcach.'  " 
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The  Misses  Wilkins  tittered,  and  from  that  unlucky  moment  were 
ed  for  over  from  the  afl'ections  of  both  Clowes  and  Merry — Halsey 

Covered  his  sketches  with  a  newspaper,  and  pretended  to  be  examining 

album,  but  his  eyes  glancing  over  its  edges  were  fastened  on  Mara, 
>],  on  hearing  the  Misses  Wilkins  tinkle  out  their  scorn,  he  reddened 

if  be  had  been  struck. 

Butts  had  beard  the  titter,  and  he  answered  with  a  frown  :  "  Oh  no, 
I  cannot  let  any  more  letters  be  addressed  to  you  here.  You  must  have 
them  sent  to  your  lodgings.  But — "  (and  it  was  evident  these  words  cost 
him  an  effort  as  if  he  were  being  constrained  to  do  a  menial  office,)  "  but 
this  five-pound  note  ia  yours, — one  of  those  gentlemen  has  just  bought  all 
ur  drawings." 

Butts  did  not  say  which  gentleman,  but  I  remember  as  if  it  were 
to-day,  her  turning  round  with  the  note  in  her  hands  and  looking  at  us. 
She  gazed  first  at  me,  then  her  eyes  rested  upon  Halsey,  and  such  an 
expression  of  wistful  gratitude  rose  to  her  face,  that  if  I  had  been  in 
Halsey's  place  I  should  have  fancied  she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  I  should 
have  answered  her.  But  Holsoy  did  not  speak ;  nor  did  she.  Her 
UuuikB  were  all  given  wilh  the  eyes,  and  the  reply  to  the  thanks  was 

Teyed  in  the  same  manner — that  is  at  one  glance. 

n. 

This  was  how  their  love  affair  had  begun.      After  this  they  saw  each 

er  frequently,  then  daily,  and  Halsey  took  an  early  opportunity  of 

prising  Butts  that  he  had  better  show  himself  reserved  in  talking  about 

iss  Child.     This  was  not  cautious.     Baits,  who  could  no  more  compre- 

nd  a  threat  than  he  could  a  joke,  discoursed  more  than  ever  about  the 

1,  her  advertisements,  and   her  water-colours  ;   and  it  soon   became 

ited  from  one  end  of  Sandbcach  to  the  other,  that  the  designing 
Tcntnrcss  (certain  others  said  :  "  the  minx,"  or  "  the  creature,")  had 
cd  an  improper  connection  with  the  most  bearded  of  the  four 
Oxonians  who  were  staying  at  No.  8  on  the  Parade. 

It  is  a  curious  symptom,  by  the  way,  that  alacrity  with  which  moral 
ople  jump  at  the  idea  of  an  improper  connection.  One  would  really 
that  certain  moralizcrs  did  nothing  but  muse  upon  improprieties 
>m  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  the  return  of  the  same  next  day. 

There  was  in  truth  no  impropriety  between  Mara  and  Halsey.  A  day 
two  after  the  little  episode  at  Butts's  ho  accosted  her  on  the  beach  ;  and 
caking  tluongh  the  convoutionalilies  which  are  very  well  between  people 
'ho  do  not  know  each  other,  and  do  not  much  care  to  do,  but  which  are 
surd  when  hearts  are  already  more  thou  half  united,  ho  told  her  frankly 
.at  he  had  heard  she  was  seeking  employment,  and  offered  to  assist  and 
rro  her  by  ovcrj*  means  in  his  power.  She  thanked  him,  but  probably 
ith  felt  in  thot  moment  that  if  he  ever  placed  her  beyond  reach  of  want 
d  care  it  would  not  be  by  procuring  her  a  situation  as  a  governess,  as  a 
esBmaker,  or  even  as  an  artist. 

i^m  that  time  their  love  was  not  a  thing  which  either  sought  to 
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conceal  from  the  other;  and  bood  ho  fell  into  the  habit  of  me«tiiig1 
every  day  on  the  beach.      He  deserted  his  books,  took  long  rambles  witt 
her  by  the  sea-side,  retained,  said  good-bye  to  her  at  her  door,  md 
passed  all  his  evening  in  recounting  her  praises  to  us.     Wc  nsokcd, 
nodded,  and  b'stened.     Then  bo  introduced  ns  nil  throe  to  her.     Sh< 
blashed  on  first  presentation,  bat  \fe  soon  became  good  fricndfi,  for  then 
was  no  affectation  in  her  nature.      She  was  artless,  gentl«,  Mnd,  wha 
amused,  would  laugh  so  innocently  and  sweetly,  that  we  regretted^ 
habitual  mood  should  be  one  of  pensiveness,  and  rather  sad  pcnsiTO 
At  her  request  we  often  joined  her  and  Halsey  in  their  walks  on  tLi 
beach  ;  and  one  day  the  good  idea  occurred  to  one  amongst  as  to  chariff 
a  sailing-boat  and  go  a  scries  of  coasting  trips  and  picnics  to  places  of  I 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood.      She  was  not  afraid  of  the  sea,  and  lik«d  I 
those  expeditions ;  but  the  first  time  we  set  out  on  a  sunny  moming  nUk ' 
our  boat  fresh  painted  and  sails  new  bleached, — when  we  men  in  oar 
jerseys  and  straw  hats  marched  down  to  the  bench  carrying  a  fampcr  I 
between  as,  and  installed  Mora  on  a  throne-like  pile  of  scarlet  rxiffS  ia  titf 
stem, — when,  above  all,  on  patting  out,  llerry  broke  ont  into  out  of  I 
Tom  Dibdin's  songs,  in  the  chorus  of  which  her  pure,  bright  Toica  tni 
soon  heard  to  join ;  then  there  was  a  pretty  to-do  indeed,  in  S&ndbeack. , 
It  so  hnppened  that  for  that  very  day,  and  under  plea  of  a  prior  eng 
mcut,  we  had  refused'  an  invitation  to  a  croquet  party  where  Miss  Adal 
Miss  Ida  WUkius  were  to  shine  ;  and  the  fiat  thereon  went  forth  from  OM 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other  that  "  the  minx,"  had  formed  an  improper  j 
connection,  not  with  one  amongst  ns  only,  but  w-ith  all  four.      Qod  bhtfj 
us  all  in  this  island  for  the  charity  we  bear  oar  neighbours  I 

A  few  annoying  consequences  now  began  to  crop  up.  There  ia  certainij 
not  an  inhabited  country,  save  this  one,  where  a  man — by  which  I  mean  t ' 
male — even  when  he  has  attained  to  Butts's  age  and  virtuous  insensibilih.  I 
could  bear  to  ppeak  otherwise  than  with  gallantry  of  a  woman  so  lo«^  i 
and  defenceless  as  Mara  ?  But  Batts,  who  kept  no  gallantry  to  stock  | 
except  for  Mrs.  Butts — who  probably  exacted  it  as  tribute  without  letfag] 
it  to  his  option — and  for  such  lady  customers  as  Bubsoribed  to  W« 
bought  stationery  of  him,  and  bad  references — Bulls  babbit  '  M 

as  if  he  wore  one  fish-fag  and  she  another.     The  Rev.  Joi;l  ■>-. 
pastor  of  the  Jampcr  Chapel,  taking  his  cue  from  Bolts,  wamod  oar  kad- 
bvdy,  who  jumped  under  his  guidance  on  the  road  to  •■  "  that  owl 

conduct  was  becoming  a  stumbliug-block  and  an  on 
The  Anglican  rector,  who  had  called  on  us  on  our  arrival,  and  inlrodaecd  | 

U8  to  some  of  the  local  tea-tables,  looked  severely  at  us  ovrr  »••- 

book  when  ho  walked  up  his  church  one  Sundur,  and,  dor 
service,  seemed  to  be  deliberating  whulhur  ho  should  write  to  litu  dcaii  oi  i 
oar  college,  or  remonstrate  with  ns  after  the  Bonnon  in  the  Tostrv      ?*.• 
took  the  third  course  of  coming  to  No.  8  on  the  Pareds  wbiUi  v- 
dinner,   and    dwelling   ap  '  'K-  on    the   shri'"  '    '      i 

caosiug  to  nil  seiisilive  ."^  .rs.     It  is  to  . 
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never  done  a  thing  wliioh  onght  by  rights  to  have  shocked  it  eon]  not  pre- 
disposed to  cry  "  Shocking  I  "  We  were  strangers  to  the  town,  and  qnite 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  it  shocked  people  to  see  ns  go 
out  sailing  with  an  anchapcroned  young  lady,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
shut  their  eyes,  emd  not  talk  of  the  grievous  sight.  Bnt  no ;  the  morale 
of  the  Sandbeachers  demanded  that  our  own  morals  should  be  impugned ; 
that  wo  should  be  whispered  about  under  the  church -porch,  and  anathema- 
tized over  tea  and  mui&ns.  It  was  only  after  an  exasperating  piece  of 
rigonr  on  the  part  of  Merry  that  the  conversation  about  Mara  and  ns  grow 
a  little  more  guarded. 

Being  in  Butts's  reading-room  one  day,  he  hoard  a  Sandbeach  qnid- 
nc — one,  curly-haired  Snigge,  sou  of  Snigge  and  Snigge,  attorneys — 
crack  a  pleasantry  of  the  Sniggish  sort  concerning  Mara.  He  strode  up 
to  him,  and  gave  him  a  slap  on  the  face  which  sent  him  reeling  over  a 
cane  chair,  and  then  under  it.  Merry  was  a  muscular  Christian,  and  his 
slap  must  have  sounded  uncomfortably  to  a  few  in  the  room  who  had  often 
earned  quite  as  good  a  title  to  it  as  young  Snigge,  if  Merry  had  only  been 
present  to  hear  and  reward  them. 

But  what  was  to  come  of  all  this  ?  If  Halscy  had  been  not  necessarily 
a  libertine,  bnt  one  holding  French  views  of  life,  his  lovo  for  Mara  would 
have  led  to  the  same  results  as  do  ten  thousand  similar  liaiwni  every 
year ;  bnt  Halscy's  passion  for  the  girl  was  too  deep  for  the  project  of 
raining  her  to  cross  his  head.  One  of  those  cool-headed  virgins  who 
bring  actions  for  breach  of  promise  he  might  have  laid  siege  to  without 
scrapie,  being  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  young  men  of  his  age. 
But  Mara  excited  in  one  all  the  instincts  of  protection.  She  was  so  good, 
guileless,  and  confiding,  that  a  man  felt  the  wish  to  shield  her  and  keep 
her  from  harm's  way ; — to  sednce  her  would  have  seemed  more  than 
osnally  heartless  and  brutal.  When  their  acquaLotance  was  but  a  very 
few  days  old  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Halscy  had  already  resolved  to  marry 
the  girl.  He  was  of  age,  had  taken  his  degree,  and  would  be  independent 
of  his  profession,  having  COO/,  a  year  of  his  own.  This  was  enough  for 
comfort,  and  could  be  accounted  wealth  by  living  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  Halsoy  had  parents  very  well  connected,  and  aspiring  to  see  him  do 
great  things  in  life.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  they  would  give  their 
ooosent  to  his  marriage  with  a  girl  in  Mara's  equivocal  position  ;  indeed, 
it  was  certain  they  would  endeavour  to  thwart  such  a  match  by  all  tha 
eans  their  alarm  and  indignation  could  suggest.  It  was  this  that 
>rried  Halsey.  Week  after  week  passed,  and  ho  had  not  yet  proposed 
nor  had  she,  on  her  side,  given  him  or  us  the  slightest  clue  to 
tory.  She  never  talked  of  the  past — never  alluded  to  it  by  the 
ghtest  reference  to  people  she  had  known,  events  she  had  witnessed,  or 
aces  she  had  visited.  Yet  she  did  not  appear  to  be  acting  with  a  settled 
10  at  concealment.  Had  she  just  recovered  from  n  terrible  fever, 
hioh  had  obliterated  aU  the  pictures  in  her  memory,  she  could  not  have 
otherwise  than  she  was  doing. 
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When  a  man  is  placed  in  such  circumstanceB  and  has  three  tnends  at 
hand,  he  is  generally  favoured  ■with  triple-tongued  advice  of  the  most 
impressive  sort  abont  the  rashness  of  committing  himself,  the  follj  of 
hasty  marriages,  and  bo  on.  Halscy  got  no  such  advice  from  ns — not 
even  from  Clowes,  who  was  never  averse  to  showing  one  the  seamy  side  of 
schemes.  Each  of  ns  well  knew  that  had  it  been  his  Inck  to  b«  loved 
by  Mara  as  Halsey  was  loved,  he  woald  have  overridden  all  the  scmplrs, 
cautions,  and  relatives  in  the  world  ;  and,  this  being  so,  we  should  have 
considered  it  uncandid  to  tender  counsels  we  onrselvos  should  never  have 
followed.  Therefore,  when  one  August  evening  Halsey  came  in  and  told 
us  quietly  that  the  matter  was  settled — that  Mara  had  agreed  to  be  his 
wife,  and  that  ho  would  push  on  the  marriage  as  promptly  as  possible — »» 
regai'ded  the  conclusion  as  natural  and  fitting,  and  held  out  onr  hands  in 
congratulation. 

We  had  all — Mara  included — been  out  for  a  sail  that  aflemoon,  and  on 
landing  Halsey  had,  as  usual,  been  left  to  accompany  Mara  to  her  door. 
From  various  indications — of  which  a  greater  timidity  than  ordinoiy 
on  Mara's  part  was  chief — we  had  guessed  that  a  consummation  was 
imminent,  and  on  our  return  we  had  not  waited  dinner  for  Halsey.  He 
came  back  later,  however,  than  wo  had  expected.  It  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock,  and  he  found  us  loaning  out  of  our  bow-window  which  fronted 
the  sea,  and  smoking.  He  took  a  seat  after  wc  had  shaken  hands  with 
him,  asked  for  water,  drank  off  two  glasses,  and  then,  by  the  moon's  li^t 
which  shone  on  his  face,  wo  saw  that  he  was  pale  and  looked  excited. 
Here  let  it  be  said  that  Halsoy  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  proportioo» 
ately  strong.  He  had  a  mass  of  bro^vn  hair,  and  a  precocioas  bcani 
luxuriant  and  golden ;  but  he  was  not  a  slouchy  kind  of  giant,  one  of 
those  rough,  human  Newfoundlands.  He  was,  on  the  contmry,  retj 
careful  about  his  dress,  and  not  slovenly  or  lazy  in  his  conTorsalko. 
Talk  about  business,  book-work,  or  sport,  drew  out  all  tho  shrewiin««s  b 
him  ;  but  in  matters  where  tho  heart  was  involved,  he  acted  iiupulsiri'lT 
as  on  Italian. 

"  Yes,  we  must  get  the  marriage  over  at  once,"  he  excLiimcd,  abrup;;;", 
after  ho  had  been  silently  stroking  his  forehead  a  minute  or  two.  "  Then 
is  no  chance  of  my  people  ever  consenting,  so  I  shall  go  op  to  towa 
to-morrow  for  a  licence,  and  make  the  rector  marry  us  on  Thutsdjiy." 

"  Is  there  really  no  hope  with  your  people  ?  "  asked  Clowes.  ClovM 
was  slight,  dark,  and  deliberate.  If  lie  lind  been  in  Ilnlscy's  caw,  Im 
would  have  married  Mara  without  liositation  ;  but  iio  would  have  oflked 
parents'  leave  for  form's  sake.     He  was  going  tu  bo  a  clergTman. 

"  Yes,  it's  as  well  to  give  one's  people  fair  piny,"  snggcatcd 
drawing  liis  cigar  from  his  lips.      "  I  wouldn't  listen  to  \\wm  If  th«y 
made  objections;  but  you  know  how  much  boltiT  w. 
they  con  be  married  without  secrosy.  vviili  fr;..ii,U    !i.: 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  if  I  could  many  bcr  boforo  all  England,  and  n  tth  t 
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ahind  the  altar-rails,  I  would  do  it,"   exclaimed  Halsej,   vehemently. 

'  Do  you  think  it  doesn't  wring  my  heart  to  marry  the  little  thing  as  if  I 

rere  ashamed  of  it  ?     But  what  is  the  use  of  bringing  all  my  people 

lown  on  her  to  persecute  her  and  make  her  miserable.     Yon  fellows  know 

£ara,  from  tho  first  day  you  heard  of  her  coming  innocently  to  a  strange 

and  trying  to  get  a  situation  without  having  any  recommendation  to 

offer  but  her  own  truthfiil  face  and  honest  voice, — from  that  first  day  j-ou 

felt  there  could  be  no  harm  in  the  girl,  and  when  you  set  eyes  on  her 

the  seemed  to  you  an  angel,  which  she  is.     But  what  is  the  use  of  trying 

to  prcivo  to  my  people  that.     They  would  bully  me  and  her,  and  if  I  told 

^^hem  her  history  they  would  think  me  mad  for  believing  it." 

^H      He  continued  for  a  time  more  in  this  straiu,  and  then  confided  na 

^^plara's  histoiy,  which  she  had  told  him  that  afternoon,  "  crying,"  said  he, 

^F'  as  if  her  little  heart  would  break,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  as 

if  it  were  a  crime  she  were  confessing  to."     Mara's  mother  had  never 

been  married.     She  had  been  a  sempstress,  and  when  deserted  by  her 

seducer,  who  bad  kept  her  for  some  years  in  comfort,  she  had  resumed 

her  old  calling,  and  supported  herself  and  her  child  by  her  needle.     By 

and  by  Mara  had  been  able  to  earn  her  living  by  her  needle  too ;  but,  at 

her  mother's  death,  a  rich  family — perhaps  related  to  her  father — had 

iken  her  under  their  protection,  fini.shed  her  education,  and  given  her  a 

Dmfortable  home  under  their  roof.     She  remained  nith  them  until  she 

scovered  that  the  master  of  the  house,  whose  wife  was  her  chief  bene- 

ftctress,  and  who  was  himself  an  honourable  man  and  father  of  a  family, 

ras  in  love  with  her.     Then  foreseeing  that  if  she  stayed,  she  could 

ouly  be  a  cause  of  sorrow  and  disgrace,  she  had  fled,  leaving  a  note 

behind  her  to  say  that  she  would  never  return,  because  she  had  been 

unhappy  in  the  house,  and  was  going  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere.     "  They 

had  been  kinder  to  me  than  if  I  had  been  their  child,"  was  her  grateful 

acknowledgment ;  "  but  I  thought  that  if  I  made  myself  out  to  be  thankless 

and  wicked,  they  would  not  endeavour  to  follow  me."     80  she  had  come 

^^0  Sandbeach,  not  knowing  the  to\«'n,  but  thinking  that  from  its  loneliness 

^Ht  would  be  a  good  place  to  hide  in.  She  had  ten  pounds  when  she  arrived 

^^ — the  savings  of  her  pocket-money,  and  she  had  hoped,  in  her  ignorance 

of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  she  could  obtain  a   situation  by  simply 

saying  that  she  was  wUling  to  work.  How  soon  she  had  been  disappointed 

we  knew,  but  Halscy  had  met  her  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  grinding 

want.     Since  then  she  had  becu  living  on  the  proceeds  of  her  sketches. 

She  painted  three  or  four  of  them  a  week,  and  for  each  Halsey  gave  her  a 

sovereign,  saying  ho  knew  a  dealer  in   London  who  sold  them.     Being 

unimaginative,  she  had  never  doubted  this  was  a  fact.      Such  was  the 

fiimplo  history  of  Mara,  as  Halsey  told  it  iis. 

Looking  back  upon  that  time  it  strikes  me  as  a  symptom  of  the 
enthralling  fascination  Mara  had  exercised  over  as  all,  that  we  all 
tccepted  her  account  of  herself  as  if  it  hud  been  gospel.  There  were 
|io  questions  and  no  doubting ;  yet  wo  were  not,  I  believe,  fools.     On  tho 
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morrow  Halsey  started  early  for  London  to  get  Lis  licence,  and  by  Ike 
following  train  Merry  went  there  too  nnder  commission  from  Cloves  and 
I  to  buy  Mara  a  wedding  present  in  our  three  joint  names.  By  eloblnng 
our  resources  we  had  lumped  some  sixty  pounds,  and  Meny  broogbt 
back  the  same  evening  a  watch  and  chain,  a  bracelet,  and  a  pair  of 
earrings  all  tasteful  and  well  made.  Holsey  also  returned  about  tbe  same 
time  with  his  license  and  a  trousseau  that  had  cost  him  a  hmulreil 
pounds.  Ho  went  off  at  once  to  Mara's  and  brought  her  back  to  tak« 
tea  with  ns,  the  landlady  being  im-ited  up  for  the  occasion  to  p]»y 
propriety.  Mara  found  her  presents  on  her  plate  in  the  place  of  boooar 
at  tho  head  of  the  table,  and  I  fancy  I  can  see  Halsey  now  fastening  tbi 
earrings  to  her  tiny  cars,  then  turning  round  to  ns  with  his  eyes  mdit 
and  saying  :  "  What  good  fellows  yon  all  are,  and  what  a  Ineky  dog  1 1 
to  have  such  a  wife  and  such  friends  1  " 

Tho  presents  drew  a  little  colour  to  Mara's  pale  cheeks,  for  she  ' 
extremely  pole,  and  it  escaped  none  of  ns  that  she  wore  an  abst 
dreamy  expression  which  wo  had  noticed  on  her  face  before,  bat 
now  seemed  settled  there.  We  attributed  this  to  natural  emotion.  Later, 
however,  I  remembered  an  episode  of  that  evemng  to  which  wo  none  of 
ns  attached  much  importance  at  the  time,  though  it  seems  to  hare  ratfatf 
struck  Clowes,  who  was  the  most  observant  of  ns.  When  the  tcu-thiDgB 
were  cleared  away  Halsey  asked  if  there  were  anything  in  that  day'f 
paper.  Our  kndlady,  who  read  her  newspaper  religiously  from  end  to 
end,  advertisements  included,  answered :  "  Oh  3noB,  Mr.  Halsey,  Ik* 
shockingest  murder  in  tho  world  ;  a  policeman  killed  in  London  with 
a  poker.  There's  a  column  of  partic'lars  most  dreadful  to  think  a£" 
Lifting  my  eyes  at  that  moment  I  saw  that  Mara's  face  had  grown  livid. 
Her  eyes  were  haggardly  fixed  on  the  speaker,  and  her  lips  parted  u  if 
in  abject  terror.  Seeing  mo  lookiug  at  her,  she  endeavoured  to  reeonr 
herself,  aud  put  up  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  bnt  a  moan  broko  firoa 
her  lips  and  her  head  fell  back  senseless.  All  of  ns  rose  in  alarm,  tba 
window  was  opened,  salts  were  fetched,  and  Halsey,  falling  on  his  kneM, 
chafed  her  hands  distractedly  between  his ;  bnt  as  she  was  soon  mtond 
io  consciousness  the  incident  was  ascribed  to  the  heat,  which  hod,  is 
trnth,  been  oppressive  that  day. 

The  next  moniing  Halsey  took  his  license  to  tho  rector,  and  on  Um 
day  following  the  wedding  came  off.  One  need  scarcely  doscribo 
commotion  spread  throughout  Sandbeach  by  the  event.  Aitl 
the  rector  had  been  given  but  four  and  twenty  boors  notice  Uiis  «M 
qoite  enough  to  let  the  news  circulate  in  every  mrak  of  tho  town,  lad 
at  the  honr  appointed  for  the  ceremony  not  a  pow  in  th«  smaQ  paddl 
church  bnt  was  crowded,  whilst  the  concourse  outside  wonid  faav*  gh«a 
one  to  suppose  that  every  spectator  had  a  deep  personal  ist«ra«t  ia  wfcal 
was  going  on.  Tbe  Misses  Wilkins  were  there  with  their  bair  dawn  tbsir 
backs,  frsah  and  still  wet  from  sea-bathing ;  young  Snigg*  mm  tb«~ 
the  female  Sni^o  couucction.  pryint?  and  excited  :   Mn.  Batta 
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b(I  ibe  entire  ckn  of  Bntts's  lady  Bnbscribers  mustered  to  a  womoo, 
battering,  whisperiDg,  and  talking  in  all  the  coigns  of  vantage.     Bat 
the  wedding  was  not  quite  the  thing  some  of  those  good  Samaritans  had 
foreseen.     The  rector  was  a  worthy  man,  and  after  scanning  Halsey's 
Hoenso  be  bad  said:  "A  gentleman  in  jonr  position,  Mr.  Halsey,  wonld 
not  do  anything  to  disgrace  his  fiimily  name,  so  I  conclude  that  your 
^tptended   bride  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  you."     And   on   Halsey 
^^bplying  with  a  powerful  adjuration  which  would  have  exploded  into  an 
^Hlth  but  for  the  ecclesiastical  presence,  that  his  bride  was  the  purest 
^Broman  in  all  Christendom  the  rector  had  proceeded:  "Well,  if  the  yonng 
F    I«dy  has  no  relatives  to  assist  her  my  wife  shall  lead  her  to  church,  and 
I     perhaps  you  wOJ  lot  the  wedding  breakfast  take  place  at  the  rectory." 
Accordingly,  when  Mara  stood  at  the  altar  railings  she  had  the  rector's 
^Hxcellcnt  wife  in  a  grey  silk  dress  behind  her.     Clowes  gave  her  away, 
^B  '"'08  acting  as  bcRt  man,  and  Merry  kept  an  eye  to  the  marshdling  of 
six  little  national -school  girls  in  white  dresses  and  with  crowns  of  rose- 
buds in  their  hair,  whom  Halsey  and  the  rector's  wife  had  arranged 
together  should  act  as  bridesmaids.     Mara  was  exquisitely  dressed  in 
white   silk,  and  wore  a   bonnet  trimmed   with  orange    blossoms.      Her 
anty,  her  bashfnlness  and  the  tranquil  innocence  that  seemed  to  clothe 
'  stirred  a  munnor  of  admiration  as  she  descended  the  aisle  on  Halsey's 
1,  and  such  of  the  congregation  as  had  not  been  moved  to  indulgence 
seeing  the  countenance  which  the  rector's  wife  lent  to  the  wedding 
Irere  shaken  in  their  prejudices  by  the  pride  and  admiring  love  with  which 
Jsey  appeared  to  regard  his  bride.     These  were  not  the  looks  of  a  man 
titting  the  linishing  touch  to  an  *'  improper  connection."     The  ladies, 
rith  woman's  unerring  connoisseurship  in  such  matters,  felt  it ;  and  Mara, 
rho  entered  the  church  as  an  outcast,  left  it  almost  popular.     There 
were  carriages  outside,  with  postilions  and  favours,  just  as  if  the  marriage 
had  been  in  London  ;  but  as  the  first  of  these  carriages  drove  off  with 
Halsey,  his  bride  and  the  rector's  wife  for  the  parsonage  I  heard  a  woman 
Bay :  "  It's  a  fair  and  harmless  face,  but  she  looks  as  if  her  mind  were 
^^not  with  her  body.     She  seems  thinking  of  something  else." 


ur. 


Three  years  passed.  After  we  had  taken  our  degrees  Merry,  Clowes  and 
I  were  scattered  each  to  our  vocations.  Clowes  took  root  in  a  Northern 
vicarage,  Merry  went  to  grow  mangels  on  his  estate,  and  isj^self  finished 
eating  my  terms  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  I  frequently 
saw  Halsey,  who  Uved  in  London.  His  family  had  been  slow  to  forgive 
his  marriage,  bnt  he  had  a  sister  who  was  fond  of  him,  and  an  ally  of  this 
nd  ends  by  removing  even  such  mountains  as  family  pride.  She  had 
ought  the  rest  of  the  Ualsey  household  first  to  extend  pardon  to  Arthnr 
irsonally,  then  to  call  on  his  wife,  and  lastly  to  admit  that  the  latter  was 
lot  vulgar  or  odious,  indeed  was  inofl'ensivc.  The  concession  went  no 
tlier  than  this,  perhaps  because  Mara  did  not  evince   any  wish  to 
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penetrate  into  her  husband's  familr.  Halser's  sister,  vbo  vu  nuzn*i, 
often  called  upon  her,  and  seemed  disposed  to  strike  np  an  inlinuify  vilk, 
and  pot  her.  Mara  showed  herself  grateful  for  tbese  »Uezition> ;  Id 
she  had  grown  more  reserved  since  her  martia^  than  beCore  U.  8h 
was  sweet,  kind  and  amiable  with  all  her  husband's  friends,  bat  the  wait 
DO  efforts  to  widen  her  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  sbe  nerer  v«iit  wtt 
Society. 

This  afflicted  Halsey,  who  would  have  liked  to  take  h«r  estrjmhat, 
mill  glory  in  her  beauty  ;  but  donbtless  his  home  was  all  the  hmpfiac  fit 
Mara  devoting  Lor  whole  mind  and  heart  to  it.  It  was  eertainlj  ft* 
happiest  borne  a  man  could  have  pictured  to  himself  erea  in  a  dnaL 
A  }ear  after  their  marriage  a  child — a  baby  Mara — had  been  bmti 
ihem,  and  the  young  mother's  life  was  wholly  abandonad  to  the  two  Wap 
she  loved  best  on  earth.  A  vcish  of  her  husband's  was  law  to  bar;  im 
comfort  tbo  aim  of  her  ever}-  waking  thought.  Aitbor  was  called  lo  lbs 
Car  but  did  not  practise,  having  by  family  interest  obtained  a  post  xmlm 
Government  which  kept  him  absent  several  hours  e'nrj  daj.  fiat  wha 
ho  returned  home  he  was  sure  to  find  every  day  tbe  anae  tender  lafli  tL 
welcome  on  Mara's  face,  the  same  mother-taught  crow  of  lore  on  tbfs  1^ 
of  his  child  ;  so  that  sometimes  he  would  exclaim  half  laaglmig,  kalf 
seriously  :  "  What  have  I  done  to  be  so  hapi^y  ?  " 

If  he  said  this  in  his  wife's  presence,  as  he  often  did,  die  would  tta 
to  him  and  answer  softly :  "If  you  are  really  bappy.  Artbor  dma,  rra 
deserve  it  all  for  the  happiness  yon  have  given  me." 

"  But  do  yon  know  I  get  to  fancy  I  have  taken  soancbodv  lusr  *  tsm 
of  happiness  as  well  as  my  own.  Providence  must  bats  amdi 
and  there  is  some  poor  devil  walking  abont  wondenn^  wbat 
of  the  lot  of  bliss  intended  for  him,  and  miaappropdated  b^^  ae."  Bt 
said  this,  smiling,  one  winter  evening  as  be  inei  me  ea  tbo  stcf  at  tm 
club,  and  he  invited  me  to  aecompaaj  him  bone  to  dianor, 
Mara  had  not  seen  me  for  a  month,  and  vo«Id  tz«al  it  so  a 
surprise.  His  spirits  overflowed,  and  as  contented  men 
see  the  reflex  of  their  prosperity  on  otben,  be  said,  vilb 
"  But,  by  the  way,  let's  talk  about  jomdL  Ton'vw 
Well,  I  think  I  can  promise  you  one  that  m»j  lead  to 
one  of  tbo  coal  people  whose  mines  have  got  into  fbe 
telling  mo  to-day  he  wished  he  eoold  get  bold  of  a 
junior  who  T^ld  really  read  np  his  case.  Tboss 
recommended  him  are  ma&,  eonsina  of  tbs  asSotor,  el 
mentioned  yoa  and  he  booked  it," 

Poor  follow,  ho  litUe  gneaaed,  oo  mora  fid  I,  bow 
holding  a  brief  upon  which  vital  eoneoas  of  bis  owb,  aat 
would  depend  I 

lie  lived  in  a  pleasant  boose  ont  Kt— rngtoo  ^rar,  aai 
in  a  rab.    Cbeetiacas  and  eomfbct  greeted  as  {raoi  ',:: 
vsU'bnabed  pagt  opened  lb*  door,  a  b>%bl  6n  w»^ 
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dining-room,  where  a  table  shinint;  witli  glass  and  silver  wns  laid  for  two  ; 
and  a  thick  crimson  carpet  mnffled  the  staircnso  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room  which  might  well  have  satisfied  a  richer  man  from  its  elegant  fomi- 
tnre  and  coziness.  Mara  had  gone  nut  shopping,  so  the  page  stated,  and 
vras  not  yet  returned,  but  there  was  work  of  hers  with  a  basketfoll  of  gay- 
coloured  worsted  balls  on  the  small  table  at  which  she  usually  sat  near  the 
fire-screen ;  and  on  a  handsome  piano,  which  was  open,  lay  pieces  of 
new  muaic. 

"  See  that,"  said  Halsey,  resting  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "  Do  you 
remember  that  advertisement  I^Iara  put  into  the  paper  at  Saudbeach 
.ree  years  ago,  saying  she  could  not  play  the  piano  ?  Well,  she  can 
I  had  bought  that  with  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  thinking  wc  might 
asionally  give  parties;  and,  knowing  I  liked  music,  she  engaged  a 
nsic  mistress  to  give  her  lessons  every  moniing  unawares  to  me.  The 
other  night,  after  dinner,  she  told  mc  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  then  she  sank 
WD  and  played  tlie  tunes  she  had  heard  mo  praise."  He  turned  and 
shed  something  away  from  his  eyes  when  he  had  said  this,  then  rang 
the  nnrse  to  bring  down  baby  Mara,  who  was  led  in  toddling,  and 
with  B  finger  in  her  mouth.  He  caught  her  up  and  covered  her  rosy 
cheeks  with  kisses,  then  passed  her  on  to  me  to  do  likewise,  and  said : 
"  WTiy  don't  you  marry,  too,  and  set  np  an  imitation  of  this.  What 
L^omparisoD  is  there  between  this  life  I  am  leading  here,  and  that  club- 
^Hnd-chambers'  existence  I  should  have  been  dragging  on  with  you  fellows 
^Hf  I  had  not  met  Mara  ?  " 

^V     I  was  reflecting  just  the  same  thing.     When  should  I  be  in  a  position 
to  marry,  like  Halsey,  and  feel  that  other  lives  and  happinesses  were 
entwined  with  mine  ?  Not  probably  till  I  was  past  middle  age,  and  unable 
to  exist  in  my  home  with  the  same  force  and  freshness  as  Halsey  did  in 
Lis.     At  the  best  I  should  be  wedded  to  some  one  much  younger  than 
myself,  and  there  could  never  be  between  us  that  full  communion  of  spirit 
which  comes  from  a  parity  of  ages,  and  consequently  of  hopes.     I  had 
(<d  this  point,  and  was  seated  near  the  fire  holding  baby  Mara  on  my 
■.,  when  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  seven. 
"  It's  strange,"  exclaimed  Halsey,  without  alarm,  bnt  astonished  as  he 
pared  his  watch  with  the  clock.     "  Wo  dine  at  seven,  and  Mara  is 
it  so  late  as  this." 

We  continued  to  chat  and  play  with  the  baby,  but  at  a  quarter  past 

iven  our  remarks  began  to  flag,  and  Halsey  rang  to  ask  the  page  whether 

8  mistress  bad  not  left  word  that  she  would  bo  home  Inter  than  usual  ? 

was  the  answer.     Mrs.  Halsey  had  gone  out  at  about  half-past  four, 

g  Susan,  the  maid,  that  she  had  worsteds  to  match,  and  a  few  other 

to  buy,  but  she  would  bo  back  -very  shortly.     I  hazarded  a  few 

iSSuring  conjectures,  which  whilcd  nwny  the  next  t«n  minutes,  but  at 

half-hour  Halscy's  anxiety  became  intolerable,  and  he  rang  again,  bnt 

r  the  maid  this  time,  to  inquire  of  her  what  her  mistress's  exact  words 

bad  been.     The  maid  repeated  all  the  page  had  said,  but  added  th&t  hftc 
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mistrosB  had  mentioned  having  mislaid  hor  watch-kej,  and  being  obliged 
to  go  to  a  watchmaker's  to  buy  another.  She  had  just  pronoonceid  these 
words,  when  there  was  a  ring  at  the  street-door.  It  was  a  sharp  ring, 
onaccompanied  by  a  knock.  The  maid  went  down  and  answered  it.  Vi« 
sat  looking  at  each  other  apprehensively.  In  a  minute  the  maid  retomed 
with  a  startled  countenance  to  say  that  a  policeman  wished  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Halsey. 

A  policeman  is  seldom  the  bearer  of  good  tidings.  We  both  rose 
together,  Halsey  white  as  a  sheet,  and  I  instinctively  clasping  hia  child 
closer  to  mo.  When  the  policeman  was  shown  up,  we  must  haTO  offisrod  ■ 
singular  picture — Halsey  half  way  towards  the  door,  and  looking  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  advance  to  meet  the  coming  news ;  I  with  uneasy  inquiry  in 
my  attitude.  The  child,  unconscious  of  our  emotions,  was  playing  with 
my  neck-tio. 

The  policeman  was  a  strong,  honcst-faoed  man,  who  remoTed  bis 
helmet  on  entering,  and  looking  at  both  of  us  aaiA,  "  Mr.  Halsey  ?  "  Tbca 
he  paused  a  moment,  evidently  not  prepared  for  the  signs  of  comfort  and 
even  of  luxury  which  he  saw.  He  coughed,  and  changed  the  key  of  his 
voice :  "  I'm  sorry  to  say,  sir,  there's  a  lady  in  trouble  at  our  station. 
She  was  brought  in  custody  an  hour  ago,  on  a  charge  of  shoplifting  at  • 
jeweller's,  and  refused  to  give  her  name.  When  she  was  searched,  bow- 
ever,  they  found  cards  and  letters  addressed  Mrs.  Halsey,  and  she  sdnito 
the  name's  hers." 

Halsey  made  a  step  forward  :  "  MY— WIFE— CHARGED— WITH— 
SHOPLIFTING  I" 

Every  word  wivs  separated  from  the  next  by  a  cavernous  gasp,  ftnd  tli« 
voice  grated  in  an  accent  unknown  to  me.  I  put  the  child  down  on  ths 
sofa,  and  with  cold  moisture  bedewing  my  own  forehead,  approaeb 
Halsey,  thinking  his  next  movement  would  be  to  spring  at  the 
and  fell  him  where  he  stood. 

The  policeman  was  not  daunted,  but  appeared  touched :  "  It's  bmt  IB 
these  cases,  sir,  to  be  told  the  worst  at  once.  I'm  afraid  there's  no 
mistake  here.  The  throe  diamond  rings  was  found  in  the  Uij§ 
pocket." 

IV. 

I  cannot  describe  how  wo  went  down  to  the  police-station,  for  of  ill 
the  events  of  that  hideous  night,  this  is  the  only  episode  which  Ilu  left 
no  trace  in  my  memory.  We  seemed  to  have  flown  to  the  statioo.  It 
was  a  place  of  the  usual  chilly,  depressing  sort.  Whito-wasluMl  walk, 
forms  fastened  to  these  walls  by  iron  clamps,  n  wirl  ''  uding  to  tkfl 

cells,  and  a  railed-off  space,  behind  which  sat  an  ii  ^iviag  «  imk 

before  him,  and  behind  him  a  fire-place,  over  the  sbolf  of  which  bang 
handenfis  and  a  truncheon,  in  gnisc  of  ornaments.  Tho  wkolo  pI*M  «w 
pervaded  by  that  odour  which  is  diffused  by  th^  bine  doth  dju  of  polie*- 
men's  tunics.    The  inspector  was  quiet  ar.. '  ■'■•■L    On  fiodisi 

gentlemen  to  do  with,  he  appoorod  to  set  .  ^  ..  .  .ru  bj  tJM  ( 
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did  not  consider  his  prisoner  innocent,  bat  he  soemed  to  think  it  a  matter 

of  coarse  that  the  charge  should  be  withdrawn,  and  he  opposed  no  difficulty 

liatover   to  Halaoy's  seeing    his  wife,   who  had  not  been  placed  in  a 

1,  but  ill  ft  private  room  of  the  inspector's  own,  pending  information 

oat  her.     I,  of  course,  leil  Holscy  to  go  alone ;  and  when  the  inspector 

returned,  I  qnostioued  him  about  the  charge.  It  was  then  I  discovered 

^r  the  ILrst  time  how  much  deeper  than  mere  friendship  were  my  feelings 

i>r  Mara,  gincB  all  the  inspector  said  was  powerless  to  shake,  even  for  a 

agio  moment,  ray  faith  in  her  gailtlcssness. 

The  facts  were  these  :  Mrs.  HiUsey  had  gone  to  a  jeweller's  to  whom 
tie  was  unknown,  and  had  asked  for  a  key  to  her  watch.     Seeing  she 
I     looked  "  respectable,"  the  jeweller  had,   whilst  fitting  the  keys,  begged 
^^ker  to  examine  a  tray  of  rings.     At  this  juncture  came  in  a  woman  poorly 
^^kessed,  presumably  a  coni'cderatc,  who  requested  to  be  shown  a  cheap 
^Hjght-day  clock,  and  then  said  something  in  a  low  voice  to  Mrs.  Holsey, 
^who  answered  her.     The  jeweller,  not  liking  the  appearance  of  the  second 
customer,  pat  down  the  watch-keys  he  was  holding,  and  at  once  Ufted 
down  the  eight-day  clock,  keeping  his  eyes  sharply  fixed  on  the  woman  as 
be  did  so.     She  reddened,  made  some  excuse  aboat  the  clock  being  too 
large,  and  without  waiting  to  be  shown  another,  hastily  left  the  shop. 
Then  tlie  jeweller  said  to  Mrs.  Halscy,  "  I  think  we're  well  rid  of  her, 
'      ma'am  :  she  seemed  up  to  no  good."     To  which  Mrs.  Halsey  replied,  "  I 
I      saw  no  harm  in  her,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  jeweller  was  sorpriscd, 
k^int  added  nothing.     Mrs.  Halsey  paid  for  her  watch-key  and  went  out. 
^B^i^  the  jeweller,  on  inspecting  his  ring-tray,  perceived  that  three  valu- 
able diamond  rings  had  been  abstracted.     Uo  ran  after  Mara,  overtook 
her,  gave  her  in  charge  to  a  policeman,  and  had  her  led  back  to  his  shop 
where  the  pocket  of  her  dress  was  searched,  and  the  three  rings  found 
ill  it. 

This  is  what  the  inspector  said,  and  the  policeman  who  had  arrested 

Mara — not  the  ono  who  had  called  to  tell  us  of  her  arrest — described  the 

finding  of  the  rings,  "just  at  the  top  of  the  packet,  lying  on  the  hand- 

kerchief."     According  to  him — a  policeman  of  the  emphatically  speca- 

lative  and  dull  sort — it  was  proof  conclasivc  of  his  prisoner's  gnUt,  that 

tliough  she  had  shown  herself  "cool  and  brazen  enough"  when  first 

taxed  with  the   theft,   she  no   sooner    saw  the  rings   drawn  from   her 

pocket  than  she  clasped  her  bonds  in  frenzy,  and  implored  the  jeweller 

not  to  proceed^  against  her.     She  said  she  would  buy  the  rings  and  give 

him  money  besides.  She  behaved  Uke  a  mad  thing,  and  ended  by  throwing 

■^erself  on  her  knees  and  crying  that  she  was  innocent,  and  that  she  had  not 

^Bnt  the  rings  there,  and  that  if  he  prosecuted  her  he  would  never  forgive 

^Himself  for  the  calamities  he  had  caused.     The  jeweller  answered  this  by 

^■•sking  her  whether  she  knew  the  other  woman  who  had  come  into  the 

shop.     At  first  she  refosed  to  reply,  bnt  on  being  pressed  and  told  that  if 

a  a  clean  breast  of  it,  she  might  perhaps  be  forgiven  ;  she  acknow- 

tiat  she  did  know  the  woman,  but  could  say  nothing  about  her. 
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Ry  "  couldn't,"  she  clearly  meant  "wouldn't,"  so  the  jeweller  said  it  woj 
plain  they  were  confederates,  and  had  her  locked  np. 

The  inspector  inquired  whether  the  lady  was  a  sister  of  mine.  On  my 
negative  gesture,  he  remarked  drily  that  cases  of  this  sort  were  frequent, 
though  BO  few  of  them  were  made  public.  It  was  kleptomania.  Sonw 
ladies  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  jewellery.  They  were  not  tbietM  i 
in  other  respects ;  but  they  stole,  like  magpies,  because  of  the  glitter,  and  { 
did  not  appear  to  understand  the  wrong  of  it  until  they  got  into  troablc 
of  this  sort. 

At  this  moment  Halsey  returned.     He  was  wan  and  looked  as  if  ht 
had  aged  ton  years  in  two  hours.     But  he  was  collected  : — "  This  is  somi 
horrible  mistake,"  he  said,  drawing  me  aside.     "  I  thought  at  first  Marti 
might  have  taken  up  the  rings  to  examine  them  and  put  them  in  berj 
pocket,  without  thinking  of  what  she  was  doing.     She  has  not  been  quite 
herself  of  late.     You  recollect  that  absent  nervous  look  that  foil  on  ber 
about  the  time  of  our  marriage.     It  disappeared  afterwards,  but  now  I 
call  it  to  mind,  her  manner  during  the  past  fortnight  has  been  something 
like  what  it  was  then  ;  and  people  in  absent  moods,  you  know,  will  do  tbo 
strangest  things.     But  Mara  has  no  recollection  of  having  tonche4  th*  | 
jewellery,  and  she  cannot  conjecture  how  the  rings  came  into  her  poeluL 
This  might  be  accounted  for,  however,  by  her  commotion  of  mind  afiar 
that  inhuman  tradesman's  conduct.     Go  and  see  the  fellow — will  too  ?  \ 
1  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak  calmly  to  him.   Tell  him  that  eveiyUiing 
will  be  made  right.     We  will  buy  the  rings  if  ho  likes.     Explain  that 
Mara  is  in  delicate  health — critically  delicate  ;  and  bring  him  back  with  I 
yon  at  once  to  withdraw  the  charge.     I  shall,  of  course,  wait  by  Mara  till 
you  return.     I  will  try  and  get  her  to  sleep." 

I  set  off  at  once  for  the  jeweller's,  who  was  one  Mowleson,  a  mneh- 
respected  man,  as  the  inspector  told  me.     My  view  of  all  this  fnghlbl  I 
business  was  Halsey's.     I  was  convinced  that  Mara  had  nnconseioody 
taken  up  the  rings  and  dropped  them  into  her  pocket  m  one  of  her 
abstracted  moments.      So  the  woman  who  had  entered  the   shop 
spoken  to  her,  I  was  snre  she  must  be  simply  a  beggar,  and  that  iar  I 
suspicions  looks,  her  seeming  acquaintanceship  with  Mara,  and  the  oikar 
suppositions  about  her,  wore  so  many  phantoms  of  the  policeman's  aod  tlM 
jeweller's  brains.     The  streets  were  carpeted  with  a  December  frost  ■•  I  j 
walked  ;  and  though  it  was  nine,  and  I  had  not  eaten  since  midday,  I  iii  J 
not  feel  hunger.     I  was  for  getting  the  matter  concluded  out  of  baod  tliat'l 
Mara  might  return  to  her  home  and  her  child.     But  I  had  reckoBod  with- 
out Mowleson. 

His  shutters  were  being  pnt  np  as  I  arrived,  and  bo  was  stuidiog  in  V$ 
doorway,  this  much-respected  man,  discussing  the  day's  eront  with 
other  local  tradesmen,  his  neighbours.  I  had  scarcely  act  eytt  oo  him  I 
I  felt  a  weight  at  the  heart,  for  his  was  a  face  that  spoke  hopdMBiaa  to 
any  appeal  at  compassion.  Ho  and  Butts,  the  Sandboacb  gotnp,  t 
been  cast  in  the  same  moulds.    I  learned  subsoquently  |1 
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Methodist  holding  spiritaal  office  in  his  cLoich,  and  sat  at  vestrj  board?. 
His  hard  head  was  like  a  paving-Btono,  and  hia  eyes  had  no  colour  in  them. 
As  to  his  business,  he  was  in  the  condition  of  wanting  to  rent  a  villa  in  the 
conntry  to  go  to  of  a  Sunday ;  and  if  he  could  make  any  lucky  stroke  of 
trade,  such  as  being  advertised  in  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  some 
stariliog  occurrence,  his  desires  might  be  attainable.  Ho  invited  me 
into  his  shop,  but  not  into  his  parlour,  and  after  hearing  me  state  my 
errand,  answered  aloud,  so  that  the  other  tradesmen  might  hear  and  be 
induced  to  come  and  listen  to  the  moral  dialogue,  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  prosecute  on  "  public  grounds."  He  pronounced  "  public,"  as 
there  were  at  least  three  p's  to  it.  A  policeman  had  come  to  tell  him 
e  thief  arrested  was  Mrs.  Halsey,  a  lady,  but  this  was  reason  the  more, 
here  should  be  no  difference  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  apportionment 
of  justice.  (Here  a  quotation  from  scripture.)  Besides  there  had  been 
many  jewel  robberies  of  late,  and  jewellers  were  bound  to  stand  by  each 
other.     This  was  Mowleson's  opinion. 

The  other  tradesmen  assented,  glad  for  once  to  have  a  gentleman's 
honour  under  the  heels  of  their  commercial  boots,  and  so  press  it  out  of 
shape  with  stampings  of  scriptural  jargon  and  counter-board  aphorisms. 
Possibly  none  of  these  men  would  have  been  wholly  callous  if  argued  with 
separately.  But  they  held  together ;  the  much-respected  Mowleson  declined 
to  see  me  in  private  ;  and  if  I  found  a  plea  that  seemed  to  touch  one  of  the 
number,  it  was  triumphantly  rebutted  by  the  rest,  who  were  only  vulnerable 
on  some  other  point.  I  made  myself  humble  with  these  men.  I  flattered 
them.  I  sounded  one  by  one  all  the  chords  by  which  men  can  be  moved — 
terest,  vanity,  commiseration.  But  it  served  nothing.  Though  my 
mgne  faltered  in  the  end  at  the  thought  of  what  Mara  was  about  to  suffer, 
and  though  I  could  not  restrain  some  tears  from  weUing  up  into  my  eyes 
as  I  said :  "  God  forgive  you,  gentlemen,  more  freely  than  you  forgive," 
I  there  was  not  one  of  my  hearers  but  seemed  persuaded  that  the  kingdom 
^^W  heaven  would  be  his  if  ho  only  remained  thus  steadfast  in  denying 
^^pty.  After  I  had  prayed  and  pleaded  for  two  hours,  the  much 
^Bespected  Mowleson  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  by  saying  crisply : 
'  •«  I  deeply  regret  being  obliged  to  perform  a  painful  duty,  but  my 
mind  is  made  up  ;  besides  I  have  already  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of 
my  solicitors,"  and  he  mentioned  a  firm  of  attorneys  for  whom  sending 
ople  to  jaU  was  as  daily  meat  is  to  other  persons. 
Wth  what  feelings  I  returned  to  the  police-station  need  not  be  told, 
ere  were  two  tattered  and  drunken  women  who  had  just  been  brought 
■when  I  came  back,  and  the  inspector  who  was  entering  the  charge 
inst  them,  excused  himself  civilly  for  not  showing  me  to  the  room 
here  Halsey  was.  He  gave  me  verbal  directions  where  to  find  it.  I 
ttdcd  a  corridor  leading  to  the  private  part  of  the  station,  and  came  to 
door  that  stood  slightly  ajar.  I  pushed  it  softly,  and  saw  Mara  lying 
a  bed,  with  a  great  coat  which  a  kindly  policeman  had  lent,  thrown 
er  her  feet.     The  regularity  of  her  breathing  told  that  she  was  asleep. 
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Halsey  was  seated  bj  the  bedside  holding  one  of  her  hands  iMtwetn 
his.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room  bat  the  flicker  of  a  small  fire  in  the 
grate. 

I  whispered  Halscj's  name.     He  looked  np,  pressed  a  kiss  on  hk 
wife's  hand  and  laid  it  gently  on  the  bed.     Then  he  stole  towards  mti 
tiptoe.     "  WeU  ?  " 

My  looks  told  him  more  than  my  words  :  "  The  man  won't  withdimw 
the  charge,  Halscy ;  but  it  will  break  down  in  coort,  so  courage  !  " 

He  remained  silent  some  moments.  "  WeU,"  said  be,  when  be  ] 
rallied  from  the  blow.  "  Well,  if  yon  have  not  succeeded.  I  should  not 
have  done  so.  And  after  all  it  doesn't  much  matter.  The  afiair  must 
have  become  public  since  Mora  was  arrested  in  the  streets,  and  so 
tradesmen,  and  our  own  servants  know  all  about  it.  It  is  best  that 
facts  should  bo  set  forth  in  fail  trnth  so  that  no  false  rumours  majl 
hinted.  Mara  will  be  committed  for  trial ;  we  shall  bail  her  oat  to- 
morrow, and  of  course  any  jury  will  acquit  bor ;  then  we  shall  go  aod 
live  abroad.  I  shall  rely  upon  you,  old  fellow,  to  take  all  the  steps  for 
the  defence.  Be  Mora's  counsel,  and  see  my  solicitor  abont  it  early  l0> 
morrow.  Then  you'll  have  to  call  on  my  brother-in-law,  and  tfilegnfh 
to  Merry  respecting  boil :  1'U  only  mix  up  firm  friends  in  this  boainMB. 
Good  night.  I  sbiill  remain  by  Mara.  You  see  she's  sleeping.  Shs 
actually  enti'eated  mo  to  forgive  her  I  Forgive  her,  good  God  1  as  if  I 
had  anything  to  forgive  her  1  " 

Next  day,  after  the  night  charges  had  been  disposed  of  at  the  distnet 
police  court,  Mara  Halsey,  aged  28,  was  indicted  for  stealing  three  ringi, 
value  seventy-five  ponnds,  the  property  of  Jabez  Mowleson.  Halsey  had 
not  left  his  wife  all  the  night,  and  ho  had  driven  with  her  in  the  cab  firao 
the  station,  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes  merely  sitting  on  the  box.  At 
the  court  she  was  not  put  in  the  common  room  with  the  other  prLsoDsn. 
The  magistrate,  who  knew  Halsey,  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  sImwii 
to  his  private  apartment  until  the  case  was  called  ;  and  ho  spared  her  the 
indignity  of  the  dock,  directing  her  to  sit  on  n  cbnir  in  front  of  it, 
being  placed  to  the  right  of  her.  and  mrself,  with  Halsey 's  solicitor  ' 
left.  She  had  smiled  sadly  tu  mo,  and  held  out  her  little  hand  on 
me  in  the  court,  as  if  to  thank  me  for  not  doubting  her.  I  suppose  Habej 
had  told  her  that  I  had  looked  heart-broken  on  retnniing  from  my 
nusucccssful  embassy  to  the  jeweller's  the  evening  before,  and  thai  I  laid 
spent  all  the  night  in  consultation  with  solicitors  and  barristers,  whan 
I  had  roused  from  their  beds,  to  plan  how  this  uuhuly  charge  might 
be  frustrated.  I  had  even  thought  it  binding  to  advise  Halsey  is  Um 
motning  to  coll  in  counsel  of  standing,  so  that  no  chance  ahoold  be 
missed  through  my  want  of  experience  or  skill.  But  to  thi«  tin  tul 
replied  vigorously :  "  No,  there  is  no  coimsel  like  a  friend.    Yoti  sfaaJl 

defend  1      '    '       :'  '"         ,        -4 

her  no  1. 
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The  conrt  was  full  to  choking.      It  is  a  mystery  how  certain  things 

get  about  in  a  way  to  convoke  of  a  sudden  all  the  people  one  least  expects 

to  meet.      There  had  been  no  paragraph  about  the  affair  in  the  papers, 

aud  yet  the  bench  and  the  counsel's  part  of  the  court  were  crowded  with 

men — barristers,  Oxford  men,  and  others  who  had  heard  of  the  matter  the 

first  ihLog  in  the  morning,  heaven  only  knows  how.     It  was,  however, 

audience  sympathetic  towards  Mara.      Nobody,  not  being  a  middle- 

cd   Pharisee  devoted  to   business  pursuits,  respectability   and   vestry 

itorests,  could  gaze  unmoved  at  the  child-faced  prisoner  who  nestled 

ose  to  her  husband,  and  shivered  from  shame  at  her  position,  but  whose 

.tores  bore  no  trace  of  guilt.     The  magistrate  seemed  really  touched, 

ongh  ho  had  a  right  to  be  unimprossionablo  ex-ojficio,  and  when  the 

scenting  attorney  opened  the  case  he  frowned  at  him  not  very  im- 

•tiaUy. 

The  depositions  were  brief.  The  respected  Mowleson  reiterated  all  we 
know ;  but  I  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  following  points :  1,  that  Mara  had 
not  asked  to  be  shown  the  rings  or  any  other  trinkets ;  2,  that  the 
woman  who  came  in  and  spoke  to  Mara  might  very  well  have  passed  for  a 
beggar,  being  poorly  clad ;  8,  that  Mara  had  shown  no  undue  precipitation 
in  leaving  the  shop,  and  that  when  overtaken  aud  brought  back  she  had 
not  offered  any  resistance,  verbal  or  otherwise,  to  her  pockets  being 
searched.  This  last  ,fact  was  borne  out  by  the  policeman,  who  had 
stated  that  the  prisoner  had  at  first  seemed  more  surprised  than  alarmed 
I  at  the  charge,  and  had  ht-rnrlj  held  her  pocket  open  for  him  In  dip  hin  hand 
^^kto.  It  was  only  when  the  rings  were  discovered  that  her  demeanour 
^^ud  changed,  and  that  she  had  become  as  if  crazy. 
^^B  I  had  purposely  refrained  for  my  cross-examination  from  adopting 
^HveiiBivo  tone  towards  the  jeweller.  This  answers  in  cases  where 
^Banisters'  tongues  only  and  not  their  hearts  are  in  their  work.  I  had 
lieen  minute  in  my  questions  but  conciliatory,  hoping  no  longer  to  get  the 
charge  withdrawn  by  an  appeal  to  sentiment,  but  trusting  I  might 
honestly  convince  Mowlesou  that  our  defence  was  a  just  one,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  intentional  theft.  It  seemed  now  as  if  my  method 
were  going  to  succeed.  Mowleson  had  been  surprised,  then  evidently 
disconcerted  by  the  hostility  of  all  the  faces  round  him.  Maybe  he  had 
relied  upon  receiving  a  compliment  from  the  magistrate  upon  his  integrity 
in  not  suffering  the  ends  of  justice  to  be  defeated.  Not  getting  the  com- 
pliment it  appeared  to  strike  him  suddenly  that  ho  might  be  doing  himself 
more  commercial  harm  than  good  by  his  stubbornness  ;  and  this  disquiet- 
ing thought  seemed  to  lead  him  to  the  reflection  that  perhaps  after  all  hin 
apicions  were  unfounded,  and  that  the  ■nhole  thing  was  on  unlucky  mis- 
p.  I  summed  up  the  evidence,  addressing  myself  more  to  him  than  to 
lO  magistrate,  and  pointing  out  with  all  the  temper  I  could  command,  that 
ere  had  been  nothing  in  Mrs.  llalsey's  manner  to  show  criminal  inten- 
in ;  that  she  was  above  want,  that  she  had  more  trinkets  at  home  than 
over  cared  to  wear,  and  that  her  having  unconsciously  put  the  rings 
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into  her  pocket  was  the  only  concluBion  in  accordance  with  chanty  aad 
sense. 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  magistrate.  "  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Mowle- 
son,  that  there  was  anything  intentional  here.  It  strikes  me  this  is  a  eaie 
of  absence  of  mind." 

Mowleson's  paving-stone  head  appeared  to  have  come  ronnd,  lij 
degrees  and  from  public  influence,  to  the  same  notion.  He  conferred  with 
his  attorney,  and  though  the  latter  held  good  from  professional  instinct, 
the  jeweller  was  evidently  not  being  swayed  by  him.  In  another  minnte 
the  charge  was  about  to  be  withdrawn,  and  I  already  heaved  a  sigh  6L 
gratitude  and  relief,  rising,  and  preparing  to  escort  Mara  out  of  coort. - 
Feeling  she  was  about  to  bo  freed  she  turned  and  beamed  a  look  of  thank- 
fulness upon  me. 

Then  this  is  what  happened. 

To  the  left  of  me,  and  within  the  bar  behind  which  stood  the  public, 
there  had  been  sitting  a  woman,  dressed  plainly,  but  with  great  neatness. 
She  had  cold  features  and  keen  eyes,  and  she  appeared  to  hold  some 
official  position,  for  her  place  was  one  where  solicitors  Dsnallj  sat  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  seen  her  before  in  other  courts,  and  I  had  a 
notion  she  was  a  prison  matron.  Once  or  twice  during  the  case  I  bad 
noticed  her  lean  forward,  and  try  to  got  a  view  of  Mora's  features ;  bnt 
Mara  being  on  a  line  with  her,  and  in  some  degree  screened  by  me,  the 
had  not  succeeded.  Just  as  I  had  risen,  however,  persuaded  that  every- 
thing was  at  on  end,  this  woman  stood  up  again,  and  leaned  ri(,'bt  forward. 
I  had  just  turned  to  Mara,  and  was  smiling  back  the  thankful  look  «h« 
had  cast  mo,  when  in  one  second  her  features  grew  fixed  into  appaJliog 
rigidity,  as  if  petrified.  She  half  rose,  as  if  going  to  fly,  then  sank  back 
overwhelmed,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot  as  though  in  an  ague.  I 
faced  round,  and  saw  a  smile  flit  over  the  cold  woman's  thin  lips.  Sbo 
whispered  to  a  policeman. 
,  The  poUccman,  with  an  amazed  expression,  said,  "  Your  wortbip,  the 

head  matron  of  the Penitentiary  is  in  court,  and  says  she  csb  ideati^ 

the  lady." 

A  thundurbolt  falling  through  the  roof  could  not  have  occaciotied  a 
more  general  start ;  but  in  on  instant  there  was  a  Inll.  AD  ojea  tonad 
towards  the  matron,  and  one  could  have  heard  a  raindrop  fall. 

"  I  request  that  the  matron  may  be  sworn,"  I  demanded,  scarcely 
knovring  what  I  said. 

The  matron  was  sworn,  and  advanced  towards  Mara,  into  whoso  alsMt 
death-like  face  she  gazed  an  instant  without  emotion. 

"  This  is  Mara  liort,"  sbe  Raid.    "  She  was  committed  for  trial  aboot 
ten  years  ago  on  the  charge  of  murdering  a  policeman,  and  I>«ing  eoa* 
corned  in  a  great  jewel  robl>ery.    The  grand  jury  relumed  •■  '-  -  '  "    - 
both  counts,  but  she  was  only  convictod  of  manslAught<ir,  >■ 
!•  She  undorw. 

f.'  :ir*  ftL'o  on  a  ti 
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Feeling  as  ibongh  I  Trere  half-paraljzed,  I  tornod  to  support  Mara  ; 
bat  I  had  to  give  my  assistance  to  her  husband.  Halsej  had  staggered 
bolt  npright,  had  bnttled  away  the  air  a  moment  with  his  hands,  and  had 

{then  fallen  heavilj-  forward  senseless. 
"  Arthnr ! "  cried  Mara,  flinging  herself  on  his  prostrate  body,  and 
trailing  with  an  accent  which  froze  one  to  the  marrow  from  its  superhnmon 
anguish, — "  Arthur,  I  swear  by  onr  child  that  I  was  innocent  I  They 
sentenced  mo  to  prison,  but  I  had  done  nothing.  There's  a  secret  I  can't 
^^ose.  Arthur,  speak  to  me  t  " 
t; 
Ler  hi 
WAD     T 


V. 


There  were  two  people  who  continued  to  believe  in  Mara's  innocence — 
ber  husband  and  I.  The  rest  of  the  world  felt  at  most  pity,  and  there 
was  probably  joy  in  Kandboach  that  the  suspicions  of  all  the  respect- 
able folk  concerning  Mara  should  at  length  hare  been  verified.  As  for 
Justice,  she  took  her  usual  enlightened  view  of  the  whole  aH'air.  The 
ring-robbery  assumed  a  new  complexion  the  moment  Mara  had  undergone 
a  previous  conviction  for  felony.  She  wns  committed  for  trial,  and  found 
goiltj.  The  judge,  an  equitable  man,  learned  and  phlegmatic,  pointed  out  to 
her  how  grievous  was  her  crime  in  forcing  access  to  an  honest  gentleman's 
affections  and  home  under  an  assumed  name,  and  by  stories  which  he 
resumed  had  been  false.  He  was  very  much  afraid  that  she  had  abused 
er  fraudulently-obtained  position  to  carry  on  an  organized  sjrstem  of 
ibberics  in  partnership  with  her  former  associates,  and  that  this  ring 
eft,  which  had  been  providentially  brought  home  to  her,  was  but  one  of 
any  such  undetected.  He  ended  by  sentencing  her  to  ten  years'  penal 
lervitude  as  an  "  habitual  criminal." 

Arthur  Halsey  was  not  present  at  his  wife's  trial.  He  had  broken  down 
a  few  days  previously  under  brain-fever.  It  was  I  who  defended  Mara, 
and  when  sentence  had  been  pronounced  held  out  my  hand  to  her  over 
the  dock-spikes  and  said :  *'  I  know  you  are  innocent,  and  so  docs  Arthur. 
God  bless  yon.  We  shall  devote  our  lives  to  discovering  the  tmth  and 
righting  yon." 

Bhe  answered,  pressing  my  hand  between  both  of  hers :  "  Comfort 
Arthur,  and  kiss  Mara  for  me.  But  do  not  try  to  discover  my  secret, 
dearest  friend.     You  will  all  learn  it  when  we  meet  in  heaven," 

Her  calm  resignation  since  her  commitment  for  trial,  and  during  the 
trial  itself,  had  surprised  me.  It  seemed  as  though  now  that  Arthur  knew 
irho  she  was,  a  load  had  been  removed  from  her  conscience  almost  too 
Beavy  to  bear.  She  was  no  longer  the  same  woman.  She  betrayed  a 
Pbrtitnde  that  was  amazing  in  a  creature  so  frail,  and  as  I  walked  sadly 
home  to  Halsey's  sick  bed  after  the  trial  which  had  widowed  him,  I  asked 
Jnyself:  "  ^"hat  terrible  secret  can  there  bo  buried  in  this  afflicted 
Roman's  soul  ?  " 

We  had  both  of  us  repeated  the  question  until  our  brains  reeled,  and 
OUT  hearts  were  crushed,  and  it  was  from  piteous  inability  to  unravel  it — 
I     TOL.  xxn. — Jio.  155.  'i^. 
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from  inability  to  seize  the  justification  which  he  knew  mnst  bo  somewhero 
within  his  reach  if  he  could  only  discoTor  the  veil  which  cloaked  it,  thil 
Hftlsey  had  succumbed.     In  the  delirium  of  his  fever  he  cried,  od* 
me  by  my  name  :  "  Hare  you  got  the  clue  ?    It  must  be  among 
papers.     Read  them  all  again,  and  more  carefully  this  time  I  " 

The  papers  he  meant  were  the  newspaper  reports  of  Mara's  first  trial, 
ten  years  before,  which  we  had  procured.  We  had  pored  over  them  to- 
gether, and  had  learned  that  Mara's  account  of  herself,  given  to  Halsey 
before  their  marriage  was  all  true  so  far  as  it  went.  She  had  invented 
nothing,  though  she  had  held  back  some  of  the  truth.  Thus  the  namv  of 
Child,  under  which  she  had  been  married,  was  the  only  one  she  had  i 
right  to  bear,  that  of  Hort,  the  name  under  which  she  had  been  con- 
victed being  her  natural  father's,  which  her  mother  had  adopted.  It  vu 
quite  true  that  her  mother  had  been  heartlessly  deceived  by  her  &th<r, 
and  that,  after  that  Mrs.  Hort  being  destitute,  had  resumed  her  first  tnd« 
of  sempstress.  It  was  again  true  that  after  her  mother's  death  Mora  h«d 
met  with  benevolent  friends,  under  whose  roof  she  had  remained  until  the 
master  of  the  house  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  when,  to  save  Uin 
against  himself  she  had  fled.  Only,  instead  of  meeting  with  these  friends 
immediaiehj  upon  her  mother  s  death,  she  had  only  been  taken  in  hand  by 
them  after  her  release  from  the  penitentiary  on  the  tickct-of-leave.  TIm^ 
had  been  put  in  the  way  of  helping  her  by  a  discharged  prisoner's  aid 
society ;  and  being  attracted  by  her  sweet  temper,  her  beauty,  and  tht 
good  reports  the  prison  matrons  nil  gave  of  her,  they  had  soon  offered 
ft  home  under  their  roof,  suspecting  that  she  had  not  been  so  eati 
guilty  as  appearances  showed,  and  that  she  was  perhaps  mora 
against  than  sinning.  We  learned  these  particulars  from  the 
own  lips,  but  Mara's  flight  had,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure  revoked  the 
good  opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  her.  At  least  so  her  beoeCaetroB 
said.  This  lady's  husband  we  saw  in  private,  and  he  confesstd 
shame  that  Mara's  grace,  goodness,  and  gentleness  had  indeed  taroc 
head,  and  he  had  easily  guessed  why  she  had  deserted  his  hooSA. 
considered  that  there  was  some  mystery  about  the  girl :  himself  bo  < 
believe  no  wrong  of  her. 

With  respect  to  the  crime  for  which  Mara  had  be  "ted,! 

circumstances  were  these.     On  her  mother's  death  Marv  '^  \o\ 

with  a  fellow-sempstress,  named  Jesse  Mill.  This  girl  had  been  nail 
behaved  at  first,  but  having  become  the  mistress  of  a  etktd  tharpflrt 
wclsher  and  cracksman,  named  Jem  RaU,  she  had  token  to  zveeiTiog  uA 
concealing  pwperty  stolen  by  him.  A  great  jewel  robbery  hariiig 
traced  to  Jem,  the  detectives  had  at  length  saccoodod  in  diaeov 
connection  with  Jesse  Mill,  and  having  been  iuformod  of  his 
for  visiting  her,  tlipy  had  lain  in  wait  for  I '  '>«mi)g,  at  ' 

Jesse,  and  Mara  ITort  (^Yho  had  a  room  t)  wrr' 

lattor's  room,  a  poh'cemau  had  burst  the  door  op«». 
ont  of  the  window,  which  was  a  top  omc  on  tho  roof.     1  u    i  'j 
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led  io  dart  in  pniBuit,  bnt  Mara  Hort  had  strnck  him  from  behind  on  tbo 
bead  inth  a  poker  as  ho  was  half  throagh  the  window,  and  tliis  bad 
caused  him  to  lose  his  balance  and  fall  over  the  roofs  parapet  into  the 
street,  where  he  had  been  lulled  by  the  fall.  Nobody  had  seen  Mara 
strike  the  blow,  bnt  when  the  second  poUceman  (who  should  have  been 
by  the  side  of  the  first  when  the  latter  broke  the  door  open,  bnt  who  had 
lagged  behind)  entered  the  room  the  crime  had  been  committed,  Mara, 
however,  charged  herself  with  the  murder,  and  completely  exonerated  her 
friend.  On  her  box  being  searched,  jewelry  stolen  by  Jem  RafF,  was 
foond  in  it,  and  she  was  arraigned  on  the  double  charge  of  wUful  murder 
and  complicated  in  a  robbery ;  Jesse  Mill  being  only  indicted  on  the 
lesser  count  of  receiving  stolen  goods.  The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill 
against  Mara  Hort,  bnt  the  potty  jury  convicted  her  only  of  manslaughter, 
bcicausc  of  her  youth  and  beauty  it  was  said.     People  also  rumoured  that 

e  same  causes  had  probably  moved  the  jndge  when  he  sentenced  her  to 
to  little  as  seven  years'  penal  servitude,  and  there  was  even  some  scandal 
on  the  subject.  A  few  journahsts  who  bad  not  seen  Mara,  and  could  con- 
seqaently  remain  dispasdonatc,  had  written  virtnons  leading  articles. 

These  items  constituted  all  we  could  learn,  for  Mam  would  odd  nothing 
to  them.  Her  husband  and  I  both  exhorted  her,  in  pity  on  us,  her  child, 
and  herself,  to  give  her  own  version  of  the  atrocious  history ;  but  though 
oar  BuppUcations  must  have  put  her  to  moral  torture,  worse  than  slow 
fire,  she  constantly  answered  that  the  secret  was  not  hers,  and  that  besides, 
if  she  did  speak,  all  that  she  alone  could  say  would  not  sen-e  her,  Halsey 
and  I  then  set  ourselves  to  find  Jesse  Mill  and  Jem  Rafi",  bnt  the  former  had 
been  convicted  at  the  same  time  as  Mara  of  recoi\-ing  stolen  goods,  and  had 
been  condemned  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment  only ;  Jem  Raff  had  got 
lear  away.  The  police  could  give  ns  no  clue  to  their  whereabouts.  We 
rched  the  Whitechapel  slums,  cross-questioned  thieves,  made  the 
Acquaintance  of  all  those  bad  characters  who  might  bo  colonizing  African 
wastes  for  us  if  the  Government  did  not  prefer  to  keep  them  as  curiosities 
to  show  the  stranger ;  but  search  or  question  as  we  would,  we  heard 
oothing  of  Jem  or  his  honest  mistress,  wlio  seemed  to  have  melted  into 

aoa.  It  was  then  that  Halsey,  who  had  been  worn  away  to  the  shadow 
of  his  former  self,  broke  down ;  and  shortly  after  the  trial  took  place. 

Halsey  was  many  weeks  recovering,  but  he  did  recover,  and  then  began 
■for  hin>  a  life  of  misery  by  which  fate  appeared  determined  to  make  him  pay 
'or  every  one  of  his  past  glad  moments,  by  tenfold  the  number  of  tears  and 
moans.  He  left  the  house  where  Mara  and  ho  had  lived,  and  took  lodgings 
near  the  penitentiary.  He  walked  ronnd  and  round  its  walls,  with  his  chUd 
his  arms,  or  toddling  by  his  side,  its  small  hands  clinging  to  his.  This 
the  only  place  where  he  ever  went  for  exercise,  and  half  his  income 
spent  in  fees  to  warders  or  nurses  who  brought  him  every  day  the 
news  that  his  wife  was  well,  or  indisposed,  and  often — contrary  to  all  roles 
— messages  from  her.  The  regulations  for  convict  establishments  allowed 
liinj  to  write  to  hie  wife,  and  to  receive  a  letter  from  bur  once  in  three 
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months,  both  letters  being  perused  by  the  governor  of  the  pcmlcntiiuy ; 
and  onco  a  quarter  ho  was  allowed  to  pay  his  wife  a  ■visit  of  fifteen  minutes' 
duration.  The  visit  was  conducted  in  thia  wise :  There  were  two  iron 
gates  a  yard  apart,  and  between  them  a  chair  where  a  matron  sat.  Halsey 
came  to  his  gate  with  the  child,  and  Mara  to  hers.  In  this  way  they  could 
talk,  the  matron  listening  to  what  they  said ;  but  they  could  not  bo  much 
as  touch  the  tips  of  each  other's  fingers :  and  to  have  passed  notes  to  rach 
other  containing  but  one  of  those  endearing  expressions  that  lose  half 
their  soothing  charm  when  pronounced  in  any  third  person's  hearing, 
would  have  been  forbidden.  Imagine  a  man  meeting,  under  such  condi- 
tions, the  woman  who  is  more  to  him  than  his  heart's  blood  I  InuguM 
him  seeing  her  shed  tears,  and  being  unable  to  press  her  to  his  heart,  and 
whisper  to  her  to  take  courage  aud  hope  in  God  I  Imagine,  above  all, 
the  man  feeling  that  his  fellows  are  submitting  his  wife  to  theso  infenml 
torments,  and  keeping  her  from  him  through  no  crime  of  hers  I  Bat  this 
is  nn  age  of  humanity,  and  we  talk  of  those  barbarous  times  when  soeiefy 
put  offenders  out  of  their  misery  in  half  a  minute  by  killing  them. 

There  is  no  use  in  dilating  on  a  life  which  was  a  human  adaptation  of 
hell.  I  had  thought  at  Mara's  trial  that  I  should  soon  be  able  to  learn 
something  which  would  throw  a  light  on  her  innocence,  which  I  had  ntver 
ceased  to  trust ;  but  two  years  went  by.  I  had  made  not  one  st^p  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  hope  sickened  ^vithin  mc.  Halsey's  hair  had  greyed, 
though  he  was  scarcely  thirty,  and  his  voice  was  that  of  a  broken-hearted 
man.  One  day  be  came  to  me  and  said  quietly :  "  I  received  this  mc>nuii]t 
a  letter  from  where  Mara  is  (he  never  said  the  penitentiary),  to  teU  Bm 
she  was  iU,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  and  see  her  in  the  infirmary.  8}i«  if 
going  to  die." 

We  remained  silent  some  minutes.  Halsey  pressed  his  finger  over  ha 
eyes,  and  hot  tears  slowly  trickled  through  them  over  his  hand.  At 
length  he  continued  :  "  I  thank  God  lor  it.  She  will  be  out  of  hor  p«a 
soon.    Death  is  more  merciful  than  men." 

"  Is  it  hopeless  ?  "  I  faltered,  dreading  this  death,  which  siuraU 
remove  Mara  before  her  guiltlessness  was  established.  It  is  oorioos  ho* 
men  will  go  on  hoping  against  hope. 

"  The  Doctor  has  told  me  the  truth,"  answered  Ilalsej,  as  if  »itk 
gratitude.  "  She  may  live  six  months  but  that  is  the  longest.  Sbs  nis; 
be  called  away  in  eight  days  ?  " 

It  was  a  week,  day  for  day,  after  this,  that  I  was  told  a  iramut ' 
to  see  me.  My  researchos  after  Jesse  Mill  wore  so  well  biown  that  I  ( 
received  calls  from  vagabonds  of  both  sexes  who  had  known  her  Connoi^i 
and  fancied  they  had  seen  her,  or  heard  of  hor.  The  pnsent  woman, 
however,  said  quickly:  "If  you  want  to  i»>.>e  Jesaft  you  mnst  eomsvilh 
mc  at  once,  for,  in  an  hour,  It  might  bo  too  late.  Slitherj'  Den  has  done 
fur  Lor." 

I  followed  without  a  word,  called  a  cab,  got  into  it  with  Ox*  i 
jpad  wns  driven  to  a  lodging-hooao  in  Seven  Dials.    Tbs  ca' 
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'  hj  no  means  so  reassored  aboat  his  safety  in  that  region  as  I  did.  And 
as  soon  as  I  had  paid  him  drove  away  very  much  faster  than  he  had  come. 
The  lodging-house  was  one  of  the  lowest  description,  haunted  by  crime- 
dyed  faces,  which  made  way  for  mo  curiously,  and  seemed  to  consider  me 
as  a  being  from  another  world,  though  none  showed  a  disposition  to 
molest.  I  climbed  a  greasy  staircase  with  a  rope  baluster.  The  woman 
threw  open  a  door  and  showing  me  the  squalid  form  of  a  woman  with 
a  bandaged  head  on  a  mattrass,  said,  "  That's  Jesse  Mill.  She  was 
screwed  t'other  night,  and  got  bandying  words  with  SUthery  Ben,  who 
had  been  ginning  too.  He  floored  her  with  a  bottle  ;  and  it  didn't  look 
much  at  the  time,  but  now  the  doctor  says  she's  going  to  die  of  it.  Jess, 
here's  the  gentleman  and  there  ain't  no  Charley  with  him." 

The  figure  on  the  mattrass  propped  herself  on  her  elbow  and  looked 
at  me  ;  it  was  a  countenance  devoid  of  all  feminine  expression.  Drink 
and  crime  had  onsexed  her.     Yet  it  was  said  she  had  been  pretty  once  1 

"  I'm  past  caring  about  the  Charleys,"  she  answered  with  an  effort  at 
a  hoarse  laugh,  and  yet  somehow,  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger  above  her 
sphere  and  pale,  a  rag  of  woman's  modesty  lit  up  her  face,  and  she  drew 
,  Ler  ragged  counterpane  so  as  to  cover  her  emaciated  throat. 

"  You've  been  asking  for  me,"  she  went  on,  "  it's  about  Mara.  Where 
is  she?" 

"In  prison." 

"  "What,  you've  not  got  her  out  yet  ?  "    And  she  appeared  astonished. 

"  How  should  we  have  got  her  out  ?  " 

"  I  thought  yon  swells  could  have  got  her  out  long  ago."  (Hero  she 
laughed  in  a  rambling  way.)  *•  iloney  does  everything.  If  I'd  had 
leome  when  I  was  bom  I  shouldn't  be  hero  now.  Well,  it  was  I  that 
Btolo  the  rings ;  but  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened.  I  met  rklara  one 
Jay  in  the  streets  looking  rich,  and  I  asked  lier  to  give  me  money  for 
old  fellowships'  sake.  I  didn't  threaten  to  dog  her,  mind  that,  yon ; 
owed  her  already  more  than  I  could  pay  her  back  unless  I  were  to  do 
for  her  wiiat  she'd  done  for  me  years  ago.  Well,  she  gave  mo  money ; 
md  did  so  twice  again ;  but  the  fourth  time  when  I'd  come  to  watch  for 
[jcr  going  out  to  see  if  1  couldn't  get  a  lump  sum  from  her  to  take  me  out 
pf  tlie  country,  I  saw  her  go  to  a  jeweller's  shop.  Then  I  thought  that  if 
could  follow  her  in  and  lay  hold  of  something  whilst  the  man  was 
'serving  her  it  would  save  me  the  trouble  of  begging.  I  looked  through 
the  window,  and  set  eyes  on  a  lot  of  rings.  Bo  I  walked  In,  and  whilst 
the  man  was  lifting  me  down  a  clock  I  whipped  up  three  of  the  hoops  so 
quickly  that  I'm  blessed  if  Mara  herself  saw  me  do  it.  But  when  that 
man  turns  round  what  does  he  do  but  stare  at  me,  so  that  I  knew  he 
Buspecttd  mo  of  something.  Then  I  got  into  a  panic,  for  I  knew  if  he 
missed  the  rings  he'd  follow  mo  out  and  have  me  quodded.  Then  it 
ould  have  been  fifteen  years  for  me  at  least,  for  the  Charleys  have  been 
[inting  me  for  some  time  about  other  things.  If  I  could  have  pnt  back 
lie  rings  into  the  tray  I'd  have  done  it ;  but  I  couldn't,  his  eye  wonltUi't 
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hare  let  my  band  get  so  near  the  counter  as  an  inch.  So  I  (In>ppe<)  ti» 
things  into  Mora's  pocket,  which  it  wasn't  difilcalt  for  mo  to  do  u  I  «m 
next  her.  I  thought  they  wouldn't  suspect  a  lody  like  her."  Here  At 
paused  to  gasp,  and  moaned :  "  Oh  my  poor  bead  1 " 

"  And  the  murder  ten  years  ago  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Ah  1  has  Mara  told  yon  aboat  that  ?  "  she  asked  not  esci 
with  a  dull  glare  in  her  eyes. 

"  Nothing  about  your  share  in  it,"  was  my  cold  answer. 

"What?"  she  asked  with  an  accent  of  cunning  doabt ;  *'noi 
oven  to  her  husband." 

"  She  has  kept  your  secret  euliroly,"  I  replied,  qnictlj-. 

A  flush  rose  to  the  woman's  colourless  face,  she  covered  her  fim 
with  one  of  her  hands,  and  for  the  first  time,  probably  for  raaaj 
years,  her  voice  lapsed  into  something  like  softness.  "  Look  hare," 
she  exclaimed,  "  there  are  some  women  who  are  bom  devils,  and 
others  angels.  It  was  I  murdered  that  poUcomon,  but  as  I  had  ben 
good  to  Mara  and  her  mother,  in  days  before,  in  fact,  before  I  got  to 
know  Jem,  she  took  the  murder  on  herself ;  because,  aj3  wo  knew  Ike 
judges  would  have  hanged  me,  or  at  least  shut  me  up  for  life,  wbereu 
she  being  young,  and  having  never  been  put  in  prison  as  I  had,  it  WU' 
easy  to  make  it  manslaughter  in  her  case.  Let  me  tell  yon  she 
know  Jem  was  a  cracksman.  When  I  gave  her  those  jewels  he  had 
to  put  in  her  box — for  my  own  was  full  of  'em — I  told  her  h« 
traveller  for  a  jewelling  'ouse,  and  she  thought  him  an  honest  man  and  me 
a  pore  one  like  herself.  Wlien  I  heard  her  sentenced  to  penal  servitodc 
though,  and  saw  how  pluckily  for  my  sake  who  wasn't  worthy  to  lick  the 
mud  off  her  boots,  she  swore  it  waa  her  little  bit  of  a  fist  that  had 
the  Charley,  I  was  half  druv'  to  close  her  lips  by  kissing  'em  and  to  cry 
'  Don't  believe  her  my  lord,  it  was  me  that  did  it  1 '  But  then  thoy  woolJ 
have  parted  me  all  my  Ufe  from  Jem,  and  that  I  couldn't  have  bonio,  for 
I  loved  Jem  then." 

It  was  of  no  use  to  waste  time  in  reproaches :  "  You  can  repair  aosw 
of  the  evil  you  have  dono  if  you  will  swear  all  yon  have  juHt  said  ha^Hj 
a  magistrate  and  witnesses."  ^^M 

•  •■  Qo  and  fetch  'em,"  she  murmnred,  sinking  back  on  her  luatmuH 
"  but  bo  quick  about  it,  and  you  needn't  be  afraid  about  bringing  Charfejll 
They  may  take  me  to  the  prison  if  thoy  like.  I  should  dio  moro  com- 
fortably there."  And  once  again  this  being,  who  had  once  been  a  wtMaaa. 
laughed  hideously. 

In  the  present  generous  condition  of  our  law,  a  person  wbo  bag'JB 
eommittcd  an  offence  and  been  imprisoned  for  it,  can  only  be  diw&li^| 
on  proof  of  his  innocence  by  a  pardon  from  her  Majesty  focjpviqg  htia  fl 
<'  ~  "0  which  hi!  haa  not  oommittod.  lu  dne  eonnc,  thai  b  an4in 
1  two  of  official  otsjeetions.  correspondence,  clork-doincn  I 
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rest  of  it,  Mara  obtained  a  Queen's  pardon.  The  negotiations  had  been 
kept  secret  from  Mara.  Her  husband  brought  her  the  "  pardon,"  and 
her  child  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  little  Mara,  now  grown  to  be  five 
years  old,  who  laid  the  parchment  on  her  mother's  white  bed  in  the  prison 
infirmary.  Then  Arthur  knelt  down,  and  bowing  his  head  over  his  wife's 
hand,  said  with  humble  adoration  :  "  We  know  your  secret,  Mara." 

Her  poor,  sweet  dying  face  lit  up  with  the  last  splendid  radiwce 
'which  the  sun  sometimes  sheds  over  the  evening  of  a  day  which  has  been 
cloudy  and  full  of  storms.  She  twined  her  arms  round  her  husband's 
neck,  and  round  her  child's,  and  whispered  to  them  both :  "  You  will 
SDrgive  me,  Arthur,  for  not  having  told  you  all.  But  Jesse  had  been  good 
to  us  when  nobody  else  had,  and  to  suffer  a  few  years  in  her  stead  as  a 
zetnm  for  that  was  not  too  much.  But  I  think  now  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  all  when  we  were  going  to  be  married,  for  you  are  the  kindest 
noblest  soul  in  the  world,  and  you  would  have  forgiven  me,  I  feel.  Only 
the  word  prison  sounds  so  dreadful  that  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  lose  your 
love,  dear,  dear  boy,  if  I  pronounced  it,  and  to  have  lost  your  love  would 
have  killed  me.  Those  people  at  that  little  sea-place  had  frightened  me 
by  their  coldness,  and  I  felt  so  friendless " 

Her  breath  was  failing,  but  after  a  pause  she  kissed  the  little  Mara, 
and  nestled  her  head  on  Arthur's  shoulder — "  Arthur,  dear,  as  little  Mara 
grows  up  you  will  teach  her  this,  won't  you,  that  if  she  ever  meets  with 
any  one  who  is  quite  abandoned, — quite,  as  I  was  till  you  took  me,  she  is 
to  make  a  friend  of  her,  and  not  listen  to  what  the  world  says." 
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"  I  love  any  disoonrte  of  rivers  anO  fish  and  fishing  -,  the  time  spent  in  Bod 
iliscoones  passes  away  yery  plcaaantly." — Walton's  Complete  Angter,  pt.  i.  eaiu  18. 

From  the  days  of  Lady  Jnliana  Seniors  mnltitndes  of  volnmes  hare  been 
written  by  many  generations  of  enthusiasts  in  praise  of  angling.  He  wonld 
indeed  be  long-suffering  who  could  listen  to  the  recapitulation  of  bat  k 
tithe  of  these  encomiums  at  the  present  day.  Angling  has  long  Mitsed  to 
be  the  privilege  of  "  gentyll  and  noble  men ;  "  every  one  may  fisb  wbo 
will,  and  most  men  are  content,  without  casting  about  for  reasons,  to 
their  liking  on  love  of  the  sport.  With  very  many,  however,  sec 
and  subsidiary  delights  commend  angling  to  them.  Fly-fishing,  in  pa^ 
ticular,  charms  its  votaries  by  its  concomitants.  The  constant  change  of 
scone  which  it  necessitates  on  the  part  of  the  angler — the  varied  pictitm 
of  natural  beauty  which  it  brings  before  him  in  the  streams  and  ibetr 
flower-starred  margins,  the  meadows  around,  the  woods  and  hiUs  beyond, 
— the  close  relations  in  which  it  places  him  with  the  insect  world, 
moralist's  special  sphere — the  ngorous  correspondence  of  hand,  eye 
judgment  which  it  calls  forth  when  the  quarry  is  so  vigilant  a  fish  as  tlM 
tront — these  and  the  hko  arc  potent  recommendations  of  fly-fishing  to  i 
and  young,  the  jaded  or  the  poetic  temperament.  Add  that  troat-fia 
is,  for  the  most  part,  pursued  during  spring  and  summer  when  Eogli 
woodlands  and  valleys  arc  radiant  with  blossom  or  heavy  with  leafy  i 
when  the  song  of  birds  thrills  the  fragrant  air,  and  the  cuckoo  "  tells  bar 
name  to  all  the  hills,"  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  one  can  resist  ita 
fascinations.  How  powerful  is  this  attraction  was  ctiriuusly  eiempUfied  tu 
one  of  the  obituary'  notices  of  The  Timet  this  year,  which  rna  (the  aaaaa 
only  altered)  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  10th  Jane,  at  Friar's  Place,  E.  Lambeth,  James  WOaoo. 
Esq.,  aged  67  years,  for  GO  of  those  years  an  angler." 

Could  an  epitaph  bo  more  affcctixig  ?  Imagination  at  onee  plctnrc*  the 
old  man  smoothing,  with  pardontiblo  enthusiasm,  on  his  death-bed,  Iba 
flics  and  hackles  which  had  so  long  been  dear  to  him  (as  ns"''  '  « 

much  greater  Wilson — Christopher  North — actually  did  when  ii 
big  fitful  slumbers  we  fancy  him  dreaming  for  the  thousandth  t; 
far  distant  days  of  childhood  when,  a  ttjddlor  of  stiven,  \-'-   ' 
and  crooked  pin  into  the  paternal  brook ;  anon,  ho  eapt 
the  mighty  pike  of  Slupton  Lea,  ! ' 
days,  or  wakes  with  a  start  to  !■ 
never  ceased  to  regret ;  aad  then  soccoed  placid  momorios  of  nu 
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Bwallow- skimmed  meads  taking  tront  with  the  May -fly,  and  the  river  some- 
how broadens  more  than  it  used  to  do  ;  there  Ls  a  roar  of  many  waters 
in  front,  the  sunset  blazes  forth  in  sadden  crimson  and  gold  over  the 
western  sky,  and  the  old  angler's  soul  is  rapt  from  earth,  hurried  "  to  that 
immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither." 

Fly-fishers  have  often  amused  themselves  with  tracing  their  art  to  its 
inventor.  Without  going  so  fur  back  as  Belus,  to  whom  Walton  attributes 
the  discovery  of  angling,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  invention  of 
artificial  fly-fishing  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Uomer  indeed  only  knows 
I  angling  with  a  bait  (Od.  xii.  251).  iElian,  however,  speaks  of  the 
^Httacedonian  anglers  making  an  imitation  of  the  fly  Iti/ipitrus  on  the 
^Htnks  of  the  Astr.-eus,  with  purple-wool  body  and  white  wings.  Fly- 
^^Hshing  cannot  bo  tracked  in  Eoglish  hterature  beyond  the  Book  of 
^^6t.  Alban's.  Fabulous  as  ore  the  number  of  artificial  flies  recommended 
In  most  angling  manuals,  and  gorgeons  as  is  the  assortment  of  them  con- 
tained in  tackle-shops  to  take  inexperienced  or  youthful  anglers,  old  hands 
know  well  that  half-a-dozcu  diOercnt  patterns  of  flies  are  sufilcient  for 
most  trout-streams :  oven  fewer  ore  recommended  by  some  authorities. 
j  No  one  would  ever  dream  of  resorting  now  to  a  river's  bank  furnished,  as 
^^Jie  patriarch  of  the  craft  would  equip  him,  wilh  a  bag  containing"^ 
^^fe  bear's  hair  or  the  hair  of  a  bronn  or  sad-coloured  heifer,"  hackles, 
^Hufferently  coloured  silks  or  crewels,  "  the  feathers  of  a  drake's  head, 
^^ntog's  wool,"  gold  and  silver  tinsel,  frelimait  fur,  and  as  many  other 
materials  as  would  have  furnished  the  witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth,  If 
ho  tnuts  to  our  counsel  he  will  fasten  inside  his  hat  a  few  March  broniis 
and  May-flies  for  their  appropriate  seasons,  two  or  three  small  dark-bodied, 
white-winged  flies  (known  as  "  blue  uprights"  in  the  west  of  England), 

Kd  the  same  number  of  "  coachmen  "  and  "  rod  professors,"  and  he  wUl 
independent  of  all  fishing-tackle  makers  and  every  possible  caprice  of 
e  trout,  t  at  least  in  any  water  wilh  which  we  are  acquainted.  If  the 
angler  be  ambitious  of  making  his  own  flies  (as  every  ancient  authority 
nrgcs  on  him),  we  cannot  give  him  better  advice  than  that  he  read  the 
following  lines  of  Gay  (Hiiral  Sjiuit.i,  canto  i.j,  which  are  as  true  in  their 
directions  as  they  are  poetically  beautiful : — 


To  frame  tlie  little  animal,  provide 

All  tlic  jtny  huc9  that  wait  on  fumnte  pride  ; 

Ix't  nature  guide  thee  -,  sometimes  ^olilon  wire 

The  shining  bellies  of  tJic  8y  rciiuirc  ; 

The  pcnciick's  plumes  thy  tncklu  nmst  not  fail, 

Kor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail. 


•  Wi^lim't  Angler,  pt.  L  cap.  5. 

t  Let  not  ihc  onjilcr  be  put  off  with  the  "  yellow  professor"  of  the  tncklc-shops, 
lit  insist  on  having  tlic  "  red  professor "  (invented  and  so  callrd  by  Christopher 
donh),  and  thus  dressed — dull  red  body,  full  mallard  wings,  and  two  hriitles  in  the 
all. 
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Each  gaudy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings,  ^M 

And  lends  the  lowing  insect  pru|icr  wings  :  ^H 

^^K                       Silks  of  all  colours  must  their  aid  import  ^H 

^^B                        And  every  fur  promote  tlie  fisher's  art.  ^H 

^^B                       So  the  gay  Iiidy  with  excessive  core  ^H 

^^B                        Borrows  the  pride  of  bind,  of  sea,  and  ur ;  ^H 

^^K,                      Furs,  pearls,  and  plumes  the  glittering  thing  lUnpUy^  ^H 

^^P                       Dazzles  our  eyes  and  casv  hearts  betrays.  ^| 

April  is  perhaps  tho  most  pleasant  month  of  the  year  wherein  to  sally 
down  to  the  water-meadow,  still  retaining  traces  of  winter's  floods,  and 
ramble  onwards  fly-fishing.  The  beauty  of  promise  is  everywhere  aronad 
the  angler,  and  he  commences  his  pastime  with  renewed  zest  after  the 
long  dull  fence  months.  Doubtless  trout  are  in  their  best  condition  during 
Juno,  but  autumnal  fly-fishing  possesses  speciol  charms  for  the  mediUtiw 
student  of  nature.  The  year,  like  the  sport,  is  waning.  Weeds  an 
choking  tho  streams ;  a  yellow  spray  depends  every  hero  and  thpro  from 
the  birch,  or  flecks  the  umbrageous  masses  of  elm  foliage ;  frost's  scalMug 
breath  has  just  tinted  with  red  and  gold  the  horso-chestnnta.  Tho  hodgc- 
rowB,  indeed,  are  sufficiently  sombre,  save  where  the  crimson  haws  bbxe 
in  the  afternoon  simshine ;  the  fields  are  ragged-looking,  with  tofts  of 
coarse  grass  and  dry  bents.  All  joyousness  h-is  died  out  from  the  swatloVs 
flight,  which  is  now  low  and  methodical,  unvaried  with  those  gyrations  mad 
gleeful  twitterings  which  marked  it  in  summer.  The  angler  is  molaochoi^ 
at  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  end  of  tho  season,  and  for  that  reason  sees  lb* 
landscape  through  a  saddened  medium.  The  light  mists  and  blue  at-rial 
distances,  which  his  eye  hailed  so  gladly  six  weeks  ago  as  softening  and 
beautifying  the  horizon,  are  now  merely  suggestive  of  rheumatism  and 
catarrh.  Moody  and  abstracted  be  somewhat  sulkily  casts  his  flies,  and 
loves  to  be  reflective,  and  plumes  himself  on  growing  philosophical,  superior 
to  the  vain  boyish  delight  of  filling  his  basket.  And  so  the  end  cobbm, 
generally  in  a  week  of  storm  and  cold  weather.  The  rod  is  revanuBlMd 
(or  fiiiylii  to  be)  and  hung  up.  Memories  must  take  the  ptaee  of 
anticipations   for   another   six   months.     Trout-fishing  is   over   for  the 

8M80n. 

Yet  with  some  minds  the  hectic  flush  of  nature  and  the  saddenpd  tiagt 
which  autumn  brings  to  reflection  are  even  more  fascinating  than  Ibt 
budding  beauty  of  May,  the  living  blue  of  July's  skies,  its  fields  glowing  wilJi 
colour,  its  air  throbbing  with  healthful  rigour.  Just  because  tho  turmisk- 
tion  of  fly-fishing  is  so  close  at  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  hero,  thejtn 
more  than  ever  anxious  that — 

something  ere  tliO  «Dtl, 
Some  work  of  noble  note  m»y  yet  bo  ilnnc.  H 

Tho  quiet  docay  of  vegetation  and  the  l^ht  inesi(ti|fl 

dispose   such   an   angler  to   tnornlizo,  ^i>  ues  a   "         ^M 

garland  "  of  dood  joys  with  blissful  bop«s  fur  nest  May.  In  '^  H 

to  ToottQ  to  him  a  f«w  of  tho  delights  of  autnnuul  fi;-fial  H 
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attempt  to  lessen  the  necessary  samenosa  of  description  by  bidding  him 
acconipftny  us  to  a  part  of  England  littlo  known  to  the  sportsman,  and  a 
positive  Sahara  to  the  ordinary  tourist.  Lincolnshire  is  more  a  victim  of 
colmnny  and  misrepresentation  than  any  other  English  county.  That  its 
natives  are  stiU  akin  to  the  ancient  Gyrvii  *  is  the  popular  belief;  dark 
hints  about  not  being  web-footed  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  boat 
instead  of  a  pony- carriage  aro  thrown  out  when  any  one  mentions  his  inten- 
tion of  li^•ing  there.  The  fens  give  a  gray  colouring  to  most  people's  ideas 
of  Lincolnshire ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  from  the  flat  boggy 
features  of  the  south  than  the  north-west  of  the  county,  known  as  the  Wolds. 
It  does  not  indeed  possess  a  tittle  of  the  interest,  whether  economical 
or  as  connected  with  its  natural  features  and  history,  which  resides 
in  Holland,  the  fenny  division  of  the  shire ;  but  it  contains  many  marked 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  and  not  a  few  roral  beauties,  while  its  brooks  ai-o 
set  in  an  mtourni/e  of  pleasant  scenes  and  antiquarian  relics  not  dissimilar 
to  the  streams  of  Northamptonshire  itself.  Three  ridges  ran  from  the 
north  of  the  county  to  Homcastle,  where  they  may  be  said,  speaking 
roughly,  to  converge  and  die  away.  Those  aro  part  of  the  Peimine 
Bonge,  the  backbone  of  England,  and  after  stretching  through  Yorkshire, 
dip  under  the  Humber,  to  reappear  on  the  opposite  side,  in  their  familiar 
chalk  and  green  sand,  for  a  strip  of  some  forty-eight  miles  in  length.  A 
breadth  of  fourteen  miles  covers  theso  three  ridges  with  intervening  flats 
of  arable  land  and  low  grassy  bottoms,  through  which  occasionally  runs  a 
rivniet.  Fine  views  over  a  vast  extent  of  champaign  country  may  ho 
obtained  from  the  summits  of  these  Wolds,  which  are  about  five  hundred 
feet  high,  terminated  on  the  one  hand  by  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  by  York- 
shire, tho  Spurn  Light  and  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  other  side.  Fertile 
U  is  this  curious  country,  its  great  deficiency  is  the  bck  of  streams. 
There  are  a  few  every  here  and  there,  one  of  which,  the  Bain,  is  celebrated 
hx  and  wide  for  its  meadows,  and  specially  for  its  trout.  Another  rivulet, 
down  which  wo  purpose  to  load  our  scholar,  like  Walton's  Piscator, 
meanders  Uirotigli  the  eastern  slopes,  at  one  place  lost  in  their  vast 
hondred-acro  arable  fields,  at  another  emerging  near  some  secluded  village 
inth  its  square  church  tower,  the  typical  form  in  the  Wolds  as  opposed 
to  the  glorious  spires  of  the  fenny  districts.  Tho  name  of  the  village  is 
certain  to  recuU  the  Danish  connection  with  this  part  of  England  by  its 
termination  in  hij.  No  less  tlian  two  hundred  and  twelve  places  in 
Idncolnshire  possess  this  affix,  which,  if  philologically  bclinod,  we  can 
track  through  tho  Gorman  ukh,  down  to  the  original  Aryan  root,  from 
which  spring  the  Sanskrit  uejia  ^  hou»i>,  and   the  Latin   vicm.     These 


•  "  They  that  inhabit  this  Fenniah  coixntry  were,  in  Soxcm  times,  colled  GjTrii,  that 
I  Fcn-men  or  Fcn-ilwellcrs — a  kind  of  people  atcordini;  to  the  natoro  of  the  place 
here  tlii-y  dwell,  rndc,  uncivil,  and  envious  to  all  others,  whom  they  call  Uplaud- 

nicn  -,  who,  xtalking  on  high  upon  stilts,  apply  their  inuids  to  grazing,  fiihiug,  or 

fowling." — Camdlx. 
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Danish  settlements  arc  dotted  all  over  the  Wolds  ;  and  tbe  Saion  clitifch- 
towers,  yot  remaining  in  a  few  instances,  with  their  early  English  names, 
the  stones  of  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  reddened  as  by  the  action  of 
fire,  still  tell  their  mute  tale  of  tho  atrocities  of  the  Scandinavian  invosioDB. 
It  is  worth  while  adding  a  few  more  particulars  to  the  above  gener&l 
account  of  a  district  so  little  known  before  we  take  up  tho  rod  in  enmeai. 
Ecclesiastical  ruins  are  sprinkled  everywhere.  Here  frowns  an  old  abbey, 
such  as  Thornton,  whose  magnificent  gateway  mast  be  familiar  to  all 
railway-travellers  to  the  Humber  ;  there  crumbles  into  dust  the  east  end 
and  aumbrie  of  the  Prccmonstratensian  religious  house  at  Ravendalc 
Many  of  the  village  churches  show  that  a  north  aisle  was  formerly 
attached  to  them,  and  often  its  stones  lie  under  green  mounds  in  tb« 
adjoining  yard.  These  are  memorials  of  tho  evil  times  just  before  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  when  in  this  district,  "  by  reason  of  so  many  1 
engrossed  in  one  man's  hands,  which  cannot  till  them,  the  ploughs 
decayed  and  the  farmhouses  and  other  dwelling-hoases ;  so  that  when 
there  was  in  a  town  twenty  or  thirty  dwelling-houses,  they  be  now  decayed, 
ploughs  and  all  the  people  clean  gone,  and  the  churches  down,  and  no 
more  parishioners  in  many  parishes  but  a  neatherd  and  a  sbepheid, 
instead  of  threescore  or  fourscore  persons."  *  The  pastures,  which  the 
avarice  of  the  county  gentlemen  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  had  reclaimed  from 
tho  plough,  have  in  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  one  been 
largely  broken  up  again,  and  tho  steam-plough's  whistle  and  rattle  is  heani 
in  autumn  far  and  wide  over  these  Wold  hills,  which  are  noted  for  their 
wheat  crops.  A  curious  revulsion  has  come  upon  the  natives  who  till 
these  fields.  From  having  been  one  of  the  strictest  of  Koman  Catholic 
shires  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  even  in  Cromwell's  days  Lincolnshira  wm 
much  leavened  with  Puritanism.  This  has  now  deepened  into  Weslcyanism, 
only  to  be  paralleled  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  It  is  not  at  present 
deficient  in  public  spirit  or  intelligence  ;  though  in  Henry's  estimation  its 
inhabitants  were  "  the  rude  commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  >k> 
most  brute  and  beastly  of  tho  whole  realm,  and  of  least  experience." 

"  Vni. — Well,  now  let's  go  to  your  sport  of  angling. 

Pucalor. — Let's  be  going,  with  all  my  heart."  t 

Here  wo  are,  then,  at  tho  brook-side,  carrying  our  own  landiag-Btl.  i 
therefore  independent,  able  to  soliloquize  or  droam  at  leisure.     In  i 
even  if  he  take  a  man  at  other  times,  no  true  lover  of  nature  can  codans 
Leuchmau's  presence.     Outdoor  beauty  is  then  at  its  perr    '  '-.I  oiiKt 

be  sUontly  absorbed  by  the  devotee.     A  keeper  or  footmn  m  a*^ 

birds,  throws  stones  at  tho  wator-rats,  tells  stories  of  Mancy  Stokas  or 
Reuben  Nokcs,  and  generally  makes  himself  obnoxious  jn-'  — •  -  Vjj 
master's  most  poetic  mood  is  upon  him,     A  btaish-grny  tint  '"■« 

meadows  to-day,  sure  sign  of  morning  frosts  an  the  purple-bctu-dni 


*  RnlU  Iloa«c  MS.,  i|noted  in  Faot'in'a  Uitt.  of  Englamd, 
t  WallmCi  AttyUr,  pt.  i.  cap,  S. 
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for  their  fructification  is  seen  to  be  of  the  most  exquisito  purple  if  one  be 
kplnckcd  and  held  up  to  the  light.     The  trees,  too,  have  passed  into  that 
'dark-groen  colour  which  heralds  decay,  from  the  various  yellow  shades  of 
it  which  prevailed  during  summer.    Autumn's  livery  of  blue  and  silver 
Seeks  the  skies, — the  tenderest,  softest  bine  that  ever  gleamed  in  some 
iicondinavian  Kriemhild's  eyes,  flecked  with  the  fleeciest  of  white  clouds, 
as  if  a  tress  of  her  blonde  hair  had  blown  across  those  eyes.     The  cattle 
'  are  couched  in  the  pale  sunshine,  happily  unconscious  that  foot  and  month 
disease  is  rampant  in  the  next  parish.     Now  the  rod  is  ready.    A  "  coach- 
toan  "  and  "  red  professor  "  will  form  tempting  lures  to-day,  and  they  are 
»oon  careering  down  the  glassy  eddies  over  the  light-green  star-like  water- 
weeds,  and  anon  by  the  side  of  the  darker  American  anaclmrix.     Sedge 
birds  hop  up  and  down  the  great  pink-flowered  willow-herb  on  the  opposite 
bank,  trustful,  for  they  know  that  anglers  never  harm  them.     The  wild 
duck  wings  his  way  under  the  trees  at  the  next  bend  of  the  stream,  his 
r  reflection  only  being  visible  on  its  glittering  surface.     How  we  start !     A 
Ivater-rat  has  just  leaped  in,  after  that  provoking  fashion  of  its  race,  at  our 
Hect,  and  broken  the  current  of  our  thoughts.     It  is  almost  the  last  time 
'ihis  season  that  we  shall  fish,  and  they  are  slightly  tinged  in  consequence 
with  melancholy.     Yet  how  thoroughly   has   this   fishing   season   been 
I  enjoyed  I     Every  nook  and  secluded  bend  of  the  brook  is  dear  to  memory 
MS  having  been  the  scene  of  some  celebrated  capture.     Light  fancies  and 
■airy  hopes  have  blossomed  in  every  one  of  those  miniature  forests  of 
golden-rod  which  blaze  on  the  other  bank.     Many  an  argosy,  laden  with 
jewelled  thoughts  and  sparkling  imaginations,  have  we  despatched  down 
those  soft-flowing  streams  to  that  sea  of  forgetfulness  which  swallows  so 
.many  golden  purposes  and  visions.     But  those  ventures  bore  ofi"  cares  and 
l|>etty  troubles,  leaving  health  and  thankfulness  in  their  place,  so  we  will 
not  grieve  overmuch  if  our  delightful  rambles  must  soon  end  for  the  year. 
Hah  !  a  fish  rose,  and  we  have  missed  him  I     That  comos  of  dreaming. 
Now  wo  approach  a  certain  lurking-place  for  a  trout.     Where  an  old 
r  pollard  has  fallen  athwart  the  stream,  a  little  raft  of  sticks,  rushes,  &c. 
Bias  collected,  and  the  bank  is  somewhat  worn  away  by  the  water's  action, 
ko  that  a  fringe  of   the   crimson   rootlets  of   the   willow   is   left   bare. 
ELightly  float  the  flies  into  this  little  bay.     In  vain  I     There  is  no  response 
ho  the   line   of  invitation,  no  electric  thrill,  so  dear  to   the   fly-fisher, 
nervades  our  frame.     Sadly  we  pass  on.     The  ogress  who  frequented  this 
Bnir  has  retired  to  the  golden-gravelled  shallows  of  some  tributary  rivulet, 
nrhere  watercresscs  and  the  last  forget-me-nots  of  the  year  yet  linger,  in 
rordor  to  prepare  a  cradle  for  the  little  fry.     May  no  greedy  wild  duck 
Flight  upon  the  innocents  I 

Here  the  brook  is  spanned  by  a  footbridge,  which  it  carries  away  at 

least  three  limes  every  winter.     In  a  couple  of  hours'  walking  we  have 

only  taken  a  brace  of  trout,  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  apiece, 

Bkhich  is  the  average  size  of  the  fish  in  this  stream,  where  thoy  obtain 

klenty  of  food  from  the  deep  muddy  holes  and  overhanging  branches. 
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Tront  seldom  attain  any  size  in  a  rapid  river  flowing  over  gniTel  bedfl  « 
rock  ledges,  but  a  chango  of  conditions  at  once  shows  the  effect  d 
abundance  of  food.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  one  of  these  fish  is 
darker  than  the  other,  having  been  taken  irom  a  deep  block  acoor 
an  overhanging  bank,  while  the  other  had  lived  on  the  shallows  when 
chalk  comes  close  to  the  surface,  and  many  light-coloured  pobbles 
This  points  to  a  beautiful  economy  of  nature  to  aid  these  fiabee'  eaeife 
from  their  numerous  enemies  by  assimilating  them  to  the  tinU  of  ill 
ground  whereon  they  he.  *  "  Put  a  hving  brown  trout,"  eaja  tial 
admirable  observer,  Mr.  St.  John,  "  into  a  white  basin  of  water,  and  it 
becomes,  within  half-on-hoor,  of  a  light  colour,  (in  the  case  of  som«  tA 
the  change  is  perceptible  in  five  miuutes).  Keep  the  fish  liviag  a  ■ 
white  jar  for  some  days,  and  it  becomes  absolntoly  white ;  in  a  d»A- 
coloured  vessel,  in  a  quarter-of-an-hour  it  becomes  as  dork-colonred  u  the 
bottom  of  the  jar,  and  consequently  difBcalt  to  be  seen."  It  may  b( 
questioned  whether  this  power  of  adaptation  on  the  port  of  trout  ii  t 
voluntary  or  an  involuntary  process,  but  it  probably  partakes  of  botii,  and 
famishes  a  curious  example  of  instinct  to  the  philosophical  angler,  who 
loves  indeed  to  take  fish,  but  is  still  more  gratified  if  he  can  enlvge  liii 
knowledge  of  their  marvellous  habits — a  department  of  nature  which  hM 
been  too  much  neglected  by  science. 

Under  one  end  of  the  plank-bridge  is  a  rivulet,  which  leads 
beds  of  submerged  water-weeds  into  a  favourite  roach,  and  down  it 
swim  one  flies.  There  are  no  trout  hero  to-day,  however,  or  they 
depressed  in  spirits  to  rise  at  the  silken  gauds.  Wo  have  recoorm 
pocket  pistol  to  core  the  disappointment,  and  a  cloud  slowly  obocoTM  fkk 
sun,  emblem  of  the  blight  that  has  fallen  on  our  hopes.  Sadly  skiriiag 
the  osier-bed,  the  best  spot  on  the  brook  is  reached.  It  mns  here  throoi^ 
a  valley  with  high  chalk  blufis  od  each  side,  and  nt  its  lowest  po«oi  U  a 
deep  pool — Phccbe's  Pool — identified  ^vith  a  tragic  accident  thttt  hoc 
befell  an  old  maid's  favourite  cat.  A  perfect  giant  of  a  tront  is  always  ts 
be  found  under  the  nettles  on  the  other  side,  and  many  is  the  slrofpul*  v> 
have  had  with  him.  Kevcr  does  the  "  coachman  "  pass  by  witboal  botag 
set  upon ;  there  is  a  brief  struggle — a  snap — and  ho  is  carried  off  to  the 
cannibal's  loir.  It  is  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  fish  mast  b«  putt  late 
the  basket  to-day.  Having  tried  every  strand  of  gut,  and  streDglluiMd 
all  the  knots,  with  heart  throbbing  like  a  steom-eugino  in  expectation 
msb,  we  snlTer  the  lore  to  glide  past  his  den.  There  is  no 
Again  it  floats  by,  and  again  in  vain.  Slowly  we  awako  to  tho  (act  that 
the  season  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Tho  rod  spotted  ;  '  '  bus  gonp  op- 
stream  after  his  dusky  love,  may  no  pro J:\tory  ci  him  oo  hif 
travels  I  Nest  year  ho  will  bu  here  again,  mora  fat  and  glnttoaov  tlan 
ever,  wholly  unable  to  resist  a  minnow. 

The  mill,  with  its  rushing  weir  and  docks  now  spposn,  and  |)w 
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•    J\'ilatill  7Jt,lur,i  unit  fltutrl  in    J/.,r.,« 
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miller,  though  young,  yet  as  shrewd  as  Mr.  TolliTer  himself,  waits  to  greet 
ns.  We  pay  him  an  outstanding  account  and  ofier  to  shako  hands  as  wc 
leave.  He  intimates  with  a  smile  that  his  hands  are  too  "  milly,"  where- 
Bpon  the  following  colloquy  ensues  : — 

Atiijler. — "Never  mind;  it  does  not  signify  what  a  man's  hands  are 
ic  if  they  are  honest." 
MSier. — "  Well,  sir,"  he  replies  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  his  eye,  "I  hare 
beard  say  that  an  honest  miller  ought  to  have  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  palm 
his  hand." 

An/jfer  (spying  his  advantage) — "  Lot  me  look  at  yonrs  then." 

gJUillrr. — "  Ah,  but  they  do  say,  sir,  that  you  must  be  an  honest  man  to 

,  there ! " 

And   ho    burst  into   so    mifeignedly  honest  a  laugh  thnt  we  retire, 

confident  that  he  possesses  the  mystical  tnft,  even  if  wo  cannot  ourselves 

eivo  it.      Beyond  the  dam  is  a  favourite  hole,  but  while  approaching, 

.  Bandwich-paper  on  the  grass  meets  our  eyes  ;  some  one  has  been  there 

ll>eforehand,  so  wo  may  as  well  pass  on.    A  thoroughly  characteristic  scene 

iore  succeeds.     The  valley  opens  out  into  a  fair  expanse  of  harvest  fields, 

inddcd  with  comsheais  set  on  end,  with  the  whirr  of  a  reaping-machine 

sounding  in  the  distance ;  and  then  far-ofl'  blue  hills  and  woods,  all  glorified 

in  fuU  floods  of  light  poured  athwart  thom  from  the  setting  sun.     It  is  a 

view  typical  of  many  another  of  the  kind  in  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds. 

Tnming  round,  we  find  the  valley  lying  in  deep  shade,  the  white  chalk 

^lifl^  opposite  brought  out  in  blinding  distinctness,  with  their  thin  green 

Boveriug  at  the  top,  and  hero  and  there  a  drift  of  crimson  poppies  to  give 

Bho  requisite  eye  of  colour.     Every  angler  ought  to  be  on  artist.     In  our 

■usnccossfnl  fishing  we  can  at  present  fall  back  upon  artistry,  and  long 

Bbr  Mr.  Millais's  skilful  hand  and  deft  brush.     This  pastoral  scene,  nith 

■be  soft  grey  sky  bonding  above  it,  and  that  string  of  seagulls  returning 

Bcross  it  to  the  sea,  should  then  hang  in  next  year's  Academy.     Now  the 

■ky  catches  the  ruddy  tints  of  the  sunset ;  now  it  is  rosed  up  to  the 

■cnith  ;  and  now  again  it  dies  with  nice  gradations  of  crimson  and  safiron 

Into  silver  grey.     Tlie  blue  mists  float  upwards  from  the  brook  and  stretch 

tinsubstantial  arms  over  the  meadows.    It  is  time  to  return.     A  sandpiper 

^es  up  with  fi-ightencd  whistle.     Surely  with  one  of  Stewart's  tackles, 

kid  a  worm,  we  can  take  another  fish.     Into  a  likely  hole  the  murderous 

luigine,  which  impales  a  lob-worm,  is  softly  dropped.    ^Vhiz  I     Hold  on  1 

■tow  he  is  back  again,  and  at  length,  as  the  gloaming  sets  in,  he  is  landed 

Wifely — n  fine  fish  of  one  and  a  half  pounds.     From  the  villanous  look 

Itboat  his  leathern  jaws,  he  is  evidently  ashamed  to  be  caught  so  late  in 

■be  season.     He  is  as  thin  withal  and  lanky  as  a  Baltimore  clipper,  for 

Hies  sire  becoming  scarce.     How  ditforcnt  is  his  present  appearance  to  the 

Bjrijui  dyes  imd  crimson -spotted  scale -armour  in  which  sis  weeks  ago  he 

bust  have  been  dight  t     How  changed  the  mo  e  in  which  ho  does  battle 

■or  Ills  life,  no  longer  with  the  sprightly  leaps  and  rushes  by  which  he 

■rould  have  uttompled  to  shako  oat  the  cruel  little  barb  that  woold  still 
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cliDg  so  pertinacionsly  to  him.  Though  nothing  liko  the  size  of  a  Thuom 
tront  or  the  fish  of  the  Buddhist  cosutogonj,  it  is  not  a  bad  fish  for  n 
small  a  stream  as  this. 

Before  striking  across  the  fields  for  home,  it  ia  worth  while  tnmiag  tat 
a  last  look  at  the  pretty  little  brook.  There  it  glimmers,  with  a  penura 
melancholy  in  its  murmurous  quest  of  the  sea,  remisdiog  us  of  tint 
exquisitely  musical  line  of  Horace — 

Le>-is  crcpnntc  lympha  dcsilit  pede. 

There  it  has  cut  its  sparkling  way  for  ages  before  we  knew  and  lored  it. 
there  will  it  continue  its  babble  for  ages,  maybe,  after  our  name  ii 
forgotten.  It  has  often  carried  our  thoughts  on  its  bosom  iuto  a  pleaani 
dreamland,  and  this  last  lingering  look  shall  bid  adieu  to  it  till  ned 

May.     But 

With  stars  and  seawinds  for  her  raiment, 
Kight  sinkf  on  Uic  sea ; 

though  the  orange  flush  yet  loiters  in  the  east,  loth,  like  ns,  to  leave  tb( 
day  of  charmed  beauty,  the  moon  is  rising  behind  that  dark  waD  of 
fir-trees.  In  all  probability  we  shall  not  again  fish  this  season.  Whit 
wonder  if  sadness  colours  onr  meditations  and  lends  a  sombre  hue  to  tho 
year's  most  cherished  memories  1  With  September  and  partridge-shooting 
the  trout  may  well  have  a  trace  granted  them. 

The  basket  contains  only  five  trout,  but  on  this  slender  stream  to 
take  more  in  a  few  hours  wonld  demand  an  angler  like  Archdeaton 
Denison,  "  in  piscium  venatione  nuUi  secondus,"  *  according  to  Lord 
Lyttleton's  sportive  inscription.  Besides  which  the  true  angler,  who 
practises  his  art  more  as  a  vehicle  to  aid  reflection  and  observation  than 
to  catch  a  great  weight  of  fish,  can  always  find  secondary  enjoyments  in 
abandonee  arotmd  him,  and  if  all  else  fail,  finds  comfort  in  Waltos'l 
philosophical  verses : — 

How  poor  a  thing  sometimes  I  find 
Will  i-aptivntc  a  grceily  mind; 
And  when  none  bite,  I  praise  the  wise, 
Whom  vain  ollorements  ne'er  saryirine. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  several  causes  have  combined  to  reoder  tmt 
not  only  smaller  but  also  more  scarce  in  this  ns  in  many  other  Brhiab 
rivers  and  streams.  Within  hving  memory  a  fish  of  8}  Iba.  waa  taluain 
the  water  down  which  we  have  been  rambling,  but  at  present  it  coDtain* 
very  few  that  reach  2  lbs.  in  weight.  The  chief  rvanwo  of  thta  is  tha 
large  increase  of  anglers  who  have  sprung  np  imdcr  the  fostcriofj 
of  the  many  sporliug  papers  which  chronicle  piscatory  success.  Ac 
more  streams,  again,  has  been  much  fncihtatcd  of  late  ycara,  so 
multitades  of  ton-n  anglers  now  fish  streams  which,   till  withio  tn 
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^ars,  were  never  disturbed  saro  bj  a  few  residents  along  tboir  banks. 
be  rivers  and  brooks  themselves  have  been  injured  in  many  coses  by 
Bcting  water-mills  on  them,  which  suddenly  elevate  or  lower  the  level 
of  the  water,  and  in  dry  seasons  often  reduce  the  streams  below  their 
dams  to  a  series  of  unconnected  pools  wherein  fish  fall  easy  victims  to  the 
tickling  of  village  clowns.  Country  waters,  for  the  most  part,  are  free 
from  the  pollutions  of  manufactories  and  lileaching-works,  which  have 
mined  so  many  of  the  best  rivers  which  flow  near  towns ;  but  the 
improved  character  of  modem  agriculture  often  does  them  irretrievable 
damage.  Washing  sheep  in  them,  with  poisonous  mixtures,  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  harm  caused  by  drainage.  This,  first  of  all, 
vera  the  rainfall  of  the  district  (especially  when,  as  in  all  highly-farmed 
Btricts,  the  trees  are  cut  down  as  well),  and  then,  by  suddenly  flooding 
the  streams  and  allowing  the  water  to  run  off  with  almost  equal  rapidity, 
destroys  the  uniform  level  of  its  waters,  shifts  the  gravel  beds  in  the 
floods,  and  sweeps  off  large  quantities  of  trout-span-n  and  also  of  the  eggs 
of  aquatic  insects.  Similarly,  in  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  these  eggs  are 
left  high  and  dry,  either  to  perish  in  the  sun  or  be  devoured  by  birds,  so 
that  the  trout  lose  much  of  their  natural  aliment.  Tlio  Tweed  and 
several  other  Scotch  streams,  round  which  the  hill-pastures  have  been 
largely  drained  for  sheep,  have  especially  snflered  under  the  process. 
The  only  way  to  remedy  the  devastation  caused  by  draining  is  by  fishing 
associations  being  formed  to  protect  the  fish,  as  far  as  may  be,  from  poaching, 
and  by  anglers,  in  the  unselfish  spirit  of  their  patriarch,  forbearing  to 
take  out  undersized  fish,  and  to  kill  fish  for  the  base  pleasure  of  catching 
the  largest  weight  of  trout.  As  for  those  angling  clubs  which  propose 
prizes  of  six  silver  teaspoons  or  a  new  fishing-pannier  for  the  greatest 
number  and  weight  of  fish  taken  in  a  day,  they  are  cockney  and  unsports- 
nianlLko  in  the  highest  degree.  No  genuine  fisherman  ought  to  demean 
bimself  by  joining  one. 

An  angler's  malison  being  thus  sped  on  fishing  nuisances,  ere  the  rod 

id  tackle  are  lovingly  dried,  oiled,  and  laid  on  the  shelf  till  next  year,  it 

is  worth  while  noticing  the  wonderful  improvements  which  have  of  late 

^^ors  been  made  in  these  implements  of  the  crad.    As  in  the  battle  of  the 

^HlDS,  the  more   powerfully  the  means  of  ofience  were  augmented,  the 

^aefence  was  obliged  lo  increase  in  like  ratio,  so  is  it  with  fly-fishing.     The 

more  suspicious  the  quarry  becomes  (and  it  is  marvellous  how  crafty  trout 

do  become  in  a  stream  which  is  much  fished,  and  where  they  are  frequently 

^wicked  without  being  taken],  the  more  cunningly  must  the  angler  prepare 

^B  circumvent  them.     Tlie  rods  made  of  ha/el,  the  outlandish  flies  and 

^Kits  of  our  ancestors,  and  particularly  their  coarse  running-tackle,  would 

^bail  notJiing  at  the  present  day  in  the  Otter  or  Teme,  though  wielded  by 

Will  Wimble  himself.     In  a  curious  woodcut  in  the  Trratyse  of  Fysshynge 

^^/th  on  An;ih',  the  fish  is  being  brought  to  shore  by  a  fisherman  using  an 

^^bparntus  like  a  flail,  and  the  creature  comos  with  as  much  confiding 

^Buplicity  as  gulls  and  noddies  exhibit  in  flying  to  sailors  on  their  first 
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landing  on  the  remoter  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Escopi  vritli  the 
tackle  and  best  adjusted  rods  .and  the  most  deft  manipnlatloo,  an 
will  in  vain  attempt  to  capture  troat  in  English  streams  at 
Another  evil  which  results  from  drainago  is  that  those  are  now  rendered  so 
clear,  by  the  muddy,  porter-Uke  colour  so  dear  to  anglers,  and  which  is  dM 
to  floods,  being  run  off  in  half  the  time  it  used  to  occupy  in  tho  ; 
that  the  fisherman's  toil  is  much  increased.  Tho  London  rod-i 
however,  and  tho  many  excellent  provincial  fly-tyers,  herein  come  to 
assistance.  The  improvements  in  these  were  specially  noticed  even  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  assuredly  they  have  not  since  {alien  oB.  Evezy 
season  brings  out  a  novelty,  and  though  we  are  far  from  commending  Uto 
indiscriminate  use  of  these,  a  good  fly-fisherman  being  sJways  a  coomttv 
live,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a  man  to  ignore  mo 
resources,  and  fabricate  his  own  rods  and  flies.  If  ho  persist  in  do 
so,  however,  wo  will  treat  him  according  to  his  humour,  and  present  him  is 
conclusion  with  a  sure  receipt  to  catch  fish,  extracted  from  a  very  mro  and 
diminutive  volume  of  1652 — Gervase  Markham's  Youinj  Sporistnan'i 
Instructnr.  It  will  well  match  his  archaic  procedure,  and  wo  will  charitably 
hope  he  may  escape,  if  he  uso  it,  the  Society  for  the  Prevcntioa  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  which  evidently  did  not  trouble  our  forefathers. 

"  Smother  a  cat  to  death,  then  bleed  him,  and  having  floa'd  and 
paonched  him,  roast  him  on  a  spit  without  larding,  keeping  the  dripping 
to  mix  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  oil  of  spikeiuud ; 
mix  these  well  together,  and  anoint  your  line,  hook,  or  bait  tbomritbt 
and  you  will  find  'em  come  to  your  content " — (p.  83.) 
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Almost  every  Indian   official  bails  the  advent  of  the  cold  season  with 

joy  and  a  sense  of  relief ;  it  implies  change  of  scone,  and  a  temporary 

Blcnse  from  the  hot  close  atmosphere  of  his  room  in  the  cutcherry  or 

ourt-hoQse ;  where  for  the  last  six  months  ho  has  probably  spent  from 

eight  to  ten  hours  a  day. 

After  all  his  sedentary  work,  there  is  something  peculiarly  attractive 
the  wandering  camp  life.  Doily  change  of  scene,  the  novelty  of  visiting 
rild  ontlying  corners  of  hi.s  district,  wher»  possibly  the  foot  of  on  EngUsh- 
Bon  has  seldom  trod  before,  the  rides  in  the  keen  cold  air  of  the  early 
noniiugs — all  act  as  a  tonic,  and  serve  to  brace  up  his  enervated  frame 
ad  fit  him  for  another  strife  with  tho  Englishman's  great  enemy,  tbo 
utense  heat  of  the  Indian  summer. 

From  160G  to  18159  my  official  work  necossitntod  my  leaving  the  civil 
ation  in  November,  and  wondering  throngh  a  wild  and  beautifni  country, 
itil  the  setting  in  of  tho  rainy  season,  in  June  of  the  following  year, 
rove  me  from  camp.  During  this  time  a  study  of  the  wild  nature  of  tlie 
}ond  and  Byga  population,  and  their  curious  manners  and  customs,  formed 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  tbo  best  pait  of  my  leisure  hours.  So  little  is 
^Kjmown  of  the  habitat  of  those  Gonds  and  Bygas,  that  before  speaking  of 
^Bbeir  cuntoms,  a  short  description  is  necessary  of  the  country  they  live  in. 
^H  Since  the  amalgamation  of  Nagporo  with  the  old  Saugor  Nerbudda 
^Afirritories,  the  whole  has  been  formed,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  a 
Chief  Commissionership,  under  tho  name  of  tho  Central  Provinces  of 
adia.  The  Sathpiira  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  almost  tho  whole 
l^ay  across  the  Indian  continent,  bisects  those  provmces,  and  towards 
beir  eastern  boundary  culminates  in  a  series  of  ragged,  mountainous 
Facts  and  open  plains,  which  quite  surround  the  picturesque  source  of  the 
iver  Nerbudda.  The  exact  spot  whoro  this  river  rises  is  said  to  be  on 
be  plateau  of  Ummurkuutuk,  at  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet ;  it  follows  the 
plateau  for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  by  a  bold  leap  of  80  feet,  finds  its 
iay  into  the  lower  country.  In  the  hiUa  on  either  side  of  this  river  reside 
be  Oonds  and  Bygas,  until  they  merge — some  180  miles  to  the  westward 
-b  other  tribes  equally  wild,  and  with  many  simUar  cliuracteristics,  but 
with  dillerent  names  and  a  diiTereut  patois. 

The  >iow  from  Umniurkimtuk  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  arid 

^lain  scenery  of  India.     For  sixty  miles  there  is  a  series  of  valleys,  inter- 

cled  by  spurs  from  the  main  ranges  of  tho  Sathpura  hills,  and  watered 

fey  nameroii<;  sIicmius,  which,  rising  in  the  forests  on  the  sides  of  these 
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hills,  meander  tbrongh  grassy  prairies,  broken  here  and  there  wilh  b«h>1 
forest-treea  and  patches  of  cnltiTation.  Tho  grass  in  these  vallejs  con- 
tinues green  and  Insariant,  after  it  has  been  bnmt  in  February,  until  th< 
setting  in  of  tho  rainy  season  in  Jnne ;  'while  tho  rich  foliag«  of  the  Sal 
(Shorca  rohiisla),  and  the  blaze  of  purple  and  white  flowers  on  the  geraniaia 
trees  {Banhinia  fragrans),  combine  to  add  greatly  to  the  varying  beantift 
of  the  scene. 

Perched  high  on  the  hills,  in  sheltered  nooks  well  hidden  from  profane 
view,  are  the  houses  of  the  Byga  race  :  the  Gonds  inhabit  the  Tailors  belo*, 
where  their  villages  are  marked  out  by  a  few  rough  wattle  huts  plastercii 
with  mud,  surrounded  by  patches  of  maize  and  fields  of  thoir  favonriU' 
crops,  the  grass-like  millets  {^Paxpalum  fmmentacenm  tjxA  scrohiculntmn). 

The  Cygas,  both  men  and  women,  are  wonderfully  expert  with  tlie  axe, 
not  only  in  fcULng  trees,  but  in  using  it  as  a  weapon  of  oficnce.  More  than 
one  authenticated  case  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of  a  tiger  being  killed 
by  Bygas.  They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  the  aggressors  ;  but  when  the  ' 
has  seized  one  of  their  number,  his  companions  have  simultaneoosiy  i 
upon  the  animal  and  killed  him  with  a  quick  succession  of  blows  of  their 
small  axes.  Their  own  saying  is,  that  the  Byga  is  bom  with  an  inhcnot 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  an  axe,  and  hatred  to  a  tree ;  and  they  hare  a 
proverb  to  this  ©fleet — "  Give  a  child  an  axe  as  soon  as  he  can  crawl,  sod 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  hack  at  a  tree."  On  one  occasion,  on  arriving 
at  the  village  where  I  meant  to  encamp,  the  men  w^ere  all  absent  cm  a 
hunting  expedition  ;  at  first  the  women  were  a  little  shy,  but  when  thay 
understood  that  grass  for  the  horses  and  firewood  were  all  tlia  require- 
ments of  the  camp,  old  and  yonng  turned  ont  with  their  axes  and  small 
sickles,  and  soon  brought  in  the  requisite  supplies.  By  way  of  recompenoa 
thoy  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  over  the  "Sahib's  bungalows,"  never 
having  seen  a  tent  before.     Their  exclamations  of  surprise  were  amasing. 

The  real  origin  of  tho  two  races,  Gond  and  Byga,  la  quite  lost  ia 
obscurity.  For  many  centuries  the  conquerors  of  tho  conntiy  have  called 
them  "  Bhomeas," — children  of  tho  soil;  deriving  the  name  from  the 
Sanskrit  word  "  Bhom," — the  earth,  on  the  principle  that  they  uro  Rpraog 
directly  from  the  soil.  The  only  place  where  I  could  find  any  record  ol 
them  was  in  some  of  the  mythological  stories  contained  in  i'  "  'iinflkiit 
legends  ;  these  will  tell  you  that  originally  the  Bhomeas  cou  wfaol* 

population  of  the  earth :  Laconvonience  arose  through  n  i  i  : '  ■  cid  an 
equaUty,  so  a  grand  convocation  was  held.  At  this  the  ucc^^luii.  of  Uw 
present  Bygas  were  elected  to  be  priests  and  elders,  receiving  the  o«ai*  <i( 
Baghin,  from  "  Bagh,"  tongue,  and  "  In,"  hgbt.  From  that  day  the 
"  Baghins,"  or  Bygas,  have  been  tho  superiors,  the  aotboritiw  in  all 
points  of  religious  observance,  and  the  nrbitors  in  all  qnestions  eoDii«ci«d 
with  the  soil.  Every  village  especially  retains  the  servicea  of 
and  he  is  the  great  antliorily  on  all  disputed  pointsi  re;' 
boundaries  of  forests  and  wastes.  I  have  only  once  s 
And  on  that  occaaiou  two  Bygas  diticred  in  opinion  a^  .    .».  . 
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their  respective  rillage.  Words  ran  so  high  that  the  Ttllagers  on  each 
Bide  tamed  out  to  back  their  respective  champions,  and  not  even  the 
interference  of  the  poUce  could  prevent  a  faction-fight. 

The  name  of  the  Gonds  is  said,  by  the  same  anthorities,  to  have  been 

erived  from  the  two  Sanskrit  words  "  Go,"  the  earth,  and  "  Un,"  body. 

he  theory  is  that  the  Gouds  were  originally  made  out  of  the  earth,  mixed 

with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  one  Rajal  Benoo,  a  wicked  king,  through  whose 

ins  the  whole  population  of  the  earth  bad  been  destroyed.     Many  other 

uaint  legends  regarding  the  origin  of  these  people  might  be  quoted,  but 

.ey  are  all  purely  mythical  and  very  obscure. 

In  numerical  strength  the  Bygas  count  as  about  one  to  ten  of  the 

Gonds.     Their  physical  appearance  ditlers  so  much  according  to  locality, 

that  a  description  is  not  easy.     The  Byga  of  the  eastern  highlands  near 

Ummurkuntuk  is  a  far  finer  specimen  of  man  than  his  namesake,  who  lives 

ighty  miles  further  west.      In  stature  they  are  all  below  the  average 

eight  of  Europeans  ;  but  to  the  east  the  race  has  deteriorated  compara- 

ively  little.     Few  specimens  of  a  low  typo  of  civilization  wore  met  with. 

ey  were  manly,  having  some  prctcueions  to  good  looks,  longish  heads, 

mewhat  aquiline  features,  remarkably  small  hands,  and  with  hair  and 

features  almost   anti-Mongolian.     Further  westward   all  those  physical 

chnracteristics  of  higher  civilization  are  lost.     The  men  are  much  below 

the  average  height  of  Europeans — many  are  barely  four  feel  high  ;    dark 

complexion  when   compared   with  Hindoos,   roundish   heads,   distended 

nostrils,  wide  mouths,  thick  lips,  straight,  unkempt  black  hair,  scanty 

beard  and  moustache,  .ind  hair  and  features  decidedly  Mongohan. 

The  various  sects  have  peculiar  customs  as  to  the  maimer  of  wearing  the 
hair : — the  "  Mondhya  "  shave  the  entu-e  head,  only  leaving  one  lock ;  the 
p  Binjwar"  never  cut  their  hair,  but  wear  it  tied  up  in  a  knot  behind, 
pccasionally,  but  rarely,  a  woolly  crop  like  an  African's  is  met  with  ;  and 
ttiis  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  stunted  physique,  flat  head,  thick 
Dps,  and  distended  nostrils. 

E  Their  character,  too,  is  affected  by  the  locahty  as  well  as  their  appear- 
Ince.  In  their  native  wilds  they  are  fearless,  independent,  honest,  and 
tustworlhy.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  their  mind  fi-eoly  and  openly 
It  thoy  disagree  vrith  you  :  a  rare  characteristic  among  the  poorer  classes 
If  these  Eastern  races  when  addressing  oihcials.  Their  honesty  was  pro- 
lerbial.  A  close  search  of  the  police  records  showed  that  for  throe  years 
Kit  one  Byga  from  the  east  had  been  brought  before  our  com-ts  ;  and,  as 
■r  as  I  could  leam,  the  only  crimes  at  all  rife  among  them  were  those 
■gainst  social  morahty.  To  run  away  with  a  neighbour's  wife  is  com- 
Ibratively  common  and  venial.  The  matter  is  brought  before  the  patri- 
pchs  of  the  ti'ibe,  who  award  damages  ;  the  co-respondent  has  usually  to 
kpply  the  disconsolate  husband  with  another  wife,  or  funds  sufiicient  to 
ky  Iho  expenses  of  a  second  wedding.  Occasionally  the  business  is  com- 
[romised  by  the  delinquent  wife  returning  to  hor  husband,  while  her 
luttinour  pars  a  small  fine.     Kouc  uf  those  cases  ever  come  into  our 
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courts:  the  elders  of  the  tribe  constitate  6elf-elect«d  tnboitak,  wboM 
judgments  are  uphold  and  their  sentences  carried  oat  with  praiseirorlfa]: 
regolnrity.     In  fact,  the  manner  in  which  these  Bv'  'initiM  an 

managed  is  deserving  of  all  praise.     They  liro  in  th<j  •  .  tba  yiiidi, 

not  from  any  fear  of  man,  bat  becanso  they  prefer  the  htmter'a  lite, 
from  restraint,  to  any  more  near  approach  to  comparative  civilizatiaiL. 

Very  active  and  hardy,  they  are  capital  sportsmen.  Armed  ooty  wiili 
a  small  bow,  arrows  poisoned  with  a  decoction  of  the  Aconitrna  Seiox,  aad 
the  axe,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  any  of  the  fera'  natana  of  11m 
forest  except  the  tiger.  So  keen  is  their  eyesight,  that  they  will  foOoit 
the  tmck  of  a  wounded  animal  over  hard  rocky  ground  where  to  in 
ordinary  observer  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  seen ;  and  no  great  is  Ouat 
perseverance  and  skill  that,  once  struck,  an  animal  is  sure  to  fall  iai 
their  hands.  To  be  a  siiccessful  shot  is  a  safe  road  to  their  respect 
admiration :  that  gained,  to  obtain  information  from  them  is  com; 
r  lively  easy ;  otherwise,  they  are  very  chary  of  speaking  to  strangers  of  their 
.  babits  or  costoms,  especially  concerning  their  religions  observance*. 

They  aro  a  simple  people  in  the  eastern  wilds,  very  ignorant  of  Hht 
Taluc  of  money,  and  dealing  seldom  in  cash  transiictiona.  Thoy 
luxuries,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  no  wants,  for  their  dr(!S3  is  very 
and  simple.  The  rupee  is  more  often  used  as  an  ornament  them  a  ditti 
lating  medium,  for  they  barter  gums  and  other  forest  prodacis  for 
little  cloth,  wool,  and  tobacco  they  require.  They  pay  no  taxes,  for 
.  have  no  income :  until  recently  they  used  to  commute  the  GovemmAitl 
revenue  by  an  annual  payment  of  sixpence  an  axe.  This  axo  And  s 
sickle  constitute  their  whole  stock  of  agricultural  implements.  Thoy 
enough  millet  by  their  destructive  manner  of  cultivation  t  :v 

food  for  the  year,  and  should  this  crop  fail,  thoy  eke  out  t  •  in 

roots  and  berries  of  the  forest  and  game.  They  dig  iron  ore  ont  of  <^ 
hills  on  which  thoy  live,  and  forge  their  axe-heads  and  sickles  i»  tho  viOatge. 
Having  to  spend  so  many  months  of  tho  year  in  camp,  I  eooflidiirtl 
myself  fortunate  in  being  located  among  so  interesting  a  p«opl 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  their  wars  wen 
successful,  that  after  a  time  they  did  not  object  to  my  being  pmcni  A 
their  domestic  ceremonies,  and  gradually  tho  T'-  -  ■'  '  i  • ''  I  - 
with  all  the  information  thoy  could  give  as  to  tb. 
culture  and  spirit-worship. 

AU  that  they  could  tell  did  not  throw  much  light  ou  tho  imtiiMl, 
OTon  to  the  Bygas  themselves  it  is  extremely  vagao  and  mysteriou ; 
the  contrast  between  fJioir  ;   "  f>  jv&o, 

their  deep  veneration  of  ccrl;  -intii. 

I  have  seen  hill- sides  swept  clear  of  forests  for  miJu,  «i 

und  thoro  n  solitary  tn^o  left  standing.     T'         - ■    i„i  ,,,r- 

of  Uio  deepest  vcnemlion ;  pn  fnr  from  1"  <?  c«i» 

preserved,  and  rcci                        'foo<l,cl"i  '.Y 

^y?.*t  who  firmly  U ^...  ..lo  to  be  tL^  ... .. ., ... 
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W  Their  religion  may  be  said  to  bo  essentially  spirit-worship.  They 
people  the  forests,  rivers,  and  mountains  with  spirits,  sometimes  regarded 
as  prote(!lors,  but  considered  usually  to  havo  a  decided  inclination  to  evil. 
To  some  they  give  names  sach  as  "tho  great  god,"'  the  "  snn-god,"  the 
' '  god  of  small-pox ; ' '  others  have  local  names  which  hardly  bea'r  translation. 
Among  some  of  the  tribes  tho  earth  is  the  chief  object  of  worship,  under 
tho  name  of  "  Mai  Dirthi.''  '  At  every  meal  a  portion  of  the  food  is 
poured  on  the  ground  as  a  libation  to  her,  and  in  sacrLfices  the  blood  is 
given  to  her. 

Of  tho  snn-god  I  could  discover  but  httlo.  They  did  not  appear  to 
bftve  nny  real  conception  of  the  sun  as  a  god,  though  they  looked  upon  it 
as  a  mighty  power ;  they  never  to  my  knowledge  worshipped  it  or  made 

I  offerings  to  it,  yet  they  speak  of  it  with  reverence  as  "  Siu-aj  Dt^o,"  and 
perhaps  perfonn  certain  rites  in  its  honour  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
peeing.  Possibly  the  snn  is  associated  in  their  minds  so  much  with  light 
and  warmth  that  they  have  come  to  reverence  it  as  a  deity.  Certainly,  in 
whatever  theories  of  future  esistcnce  they  possess,  sunrise  and  sunset 
occupy  an  important  part.  They  speak  of  the  home  of  their  gods  and 
spirits  as  existing  far  away  between  tho  north  and  tho  east,  and  in  their 
graves  the  corpse  is  laid  mih  its  feet  in  that  direction ;  the  under- 
standing is,  that  should  there  be  another  existence  in  the  world  beyond, 
the  face  will  be  looking  in  the  right  direction. 

Burial  is  not  enforced,  for  as^  rule  all  old  men  are  burnt,  while  yonng 

tmen,  women,  and  childi-en  ai'o  buried.     Cremation,  while  looked  on  as 
tho  most  honourable  mode  of  disposing  of  the  corpse,  is  not  considered 
to  affect  the  spirits  of  the  dead — they  are  supposed  to  haunt  the  habita- 
tions of  the  living  equally  with  tho  si)irit8  of  those  who  ore  buried. 
Tho  worship  of  dead  ancestors  holds  a  place  of  high  importance  in 
their  ceremonies.     The  spirit  of  the   deceased  head   uf  the   house   is 
snpposod  to  abide  with  tho   inmates  and  watch  ovor  them.     Sometimes 
the  ashes  are  preserved  tied  np   in  a  piece  of  doth  and  hung  up  to  the 
^_i:aft«rs ;  a  portion  of  tho  daily  food  is  sot  opart  for  tho  spirit's  use,  and  in 
^Btiny  bosincss  of  importance  his  aid  is  always  invoked.     This  spirit  is 
^Vlelievcd  to  Ungcr  on  earth  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  to  hove  especial 
fK  charge  of  the  household  from  which  he  has  been  removed  by  death.     In 
some  places,  for  two  years  after  death,  tlie  manes  of  the  dead  ancestor  is 
only  deity  invoked,  and  to  him  all  offerings  and  sacrifices  are  made. 
Ifter  tho  full  accompUshment  of  this  period  of  probation  on  earth,  these 
l^lders  are  suppoised  to  exist  as  spirits  in  the  homo  of  tlie  deities. 

Until  quite  recently  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  members  of  the  family 

Krere  boned  within  tho  precincts  of  the  bouse  ;  a  carious  custom  which, 

in  common  with  the  worship  of   dead  ancestors,  the  author  of  Aryan 

Civilkaiwii  tells  ns  was  very  much  in  vogue  wth  tho  ancient  Greeks  and 

itins.     lie  quotes  Servins  to  tho  effect  that  "  until  the  number  of  tho 

bccamo  too  great  they  were  buried  in  the  house  itself." 

[he  spirits  of  small-pox  and  cholera  aro  among  the  Dcos  most  feared. 
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It  is  a  strange  fact  that  not  only  the  Gonds,  bat  both  Hindoos  ud 
Mussnlmen  of  comparatively  much  higher  civilization  and  of  better 
education,  attribute  to  the  Byga  priests  the  power  of  prevaillDg  orer  iha 
spirits  of  evil,  and  indaciug  the  cholera  to  leave  a  town  which  it  has  Imn 
afnicting.  At  Mnndlah,  in  1868,  I  saw  the  best  effects  follow  the  Bygi 
ceremony ;  the  ten  thousand  inhabitants  of  all  castes  had  such  perftct 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  that  they  lost  much  of  thai  tenor 
which  predisposed  them  to  take  the  disease. 

The  Bygas  work  on  the  principle  of  the  scapegoat.  SabsctiptioM 
are  raised  among  the  inhabitants  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  Uimh, 
and  on  a  certain  night  the  people  are  warned  not  to  leave  their  boom 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  under  pain  of  death,  for  the  spirit  of  cboloa 
is  supposed  to  accompany  the  Bygas  and  to  seize  all  persons  not  espe<iallt 
protected.  The  procession  marches  round  the  town,  the  head  priMt 
draws  a  straw  from  the  thatch  of  every  house,  and  proceeds  outside  tht 
village  to  the  shrine  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  occaeion.  Then 
bums  the  straws  with  a  little  rice,  turmeric  and  butter ;  the  fowls 
smeared  with  vermilion  and  driven  oat  into  the  smoke  and  darkneM  M 
scapegoats,  the  spirit  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to  accompany  ihem  and 
to  be  guided  by  their  wanderings  as  to  the  place  to  be  next  attacked. 
No  one  would  wittingly  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  these  anifflals 
again,  and  to  meet  them  on  the  night  of  the  ceremony  is  oquivnlent  lA 
certain  death  in  Byga  theory. 

The  belief  in  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Bygas  received  a  largo 
increase  on  the  occasion  I  am  speaking  of ;  for,  through  a  corioos  coin- 
cidence, it  happened  that  the  only  two  persons  who  were  known  to  have 
led  their  houses  during  the  night  of  the  ceremony  were  attacked  with 
cholera.  I  shall  long  remember  the  face  of  the  policeman  who  had  b) 
report  to  me  the  next  morning  that  these  two  were  the  only  fresh  cases  ! 

If  the  fowl  sacrifice  is  inefficacious  pigs  are  tried,  and  ana  said  novw 
to  fail.     Sometimes  goats  are  substituted  for  fowls. 

When  either  small-pox  or  cholera  first  appears,  their  visit  is  the  ligMl 
for  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  whole  village  :  the  sweepings  are  eanfoDy 
collected  and  transferred  beyond  the  boundary  on  to  some  road  or  p«th 
leading  to  a  neighbouring  town  or  hamlet.  The  refuse  must  b«  thiowit 
iuto  a  frequented  roadway,  as  the  disease  has  to  be  carried  awny  by  wama 
passer-by  before  the  afllicted  village  can  benefit  by  its  purification. 

This  theory  of  transference  of  disease  to  passers-by  is  by  do  ojflaiis 
singular  to  these  people.  Tylor  speaks  of  it  as  extant  m  many  ooostriM 
of  Europe,*  and  Captjiin  Burton  suggests  that  the  rags  hxati;  on  ''■ffl 
near  sacred  places  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  wiirld  arr  dcfporitod  thofl 
as  actual  receptacles  of  disease.  I 

These  wild  tribes,   in   common  with  most  m  tuv    vv»tueuif  oi   \ar 
Nerbadda  Valley,  endeavour  to  acconnt  for  the  origin  of  cbolen  1 
peculiar  theory  that  it  is  caused  by  the  spirit  of  ona  llTtrdoo  I^  M 

•  Primitive  Cullurt,  viiL  ii.  p.  137.  H 
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at  the  beginning  of  tbe  present,  or  the  end  of  the  last,  century,  vraa 
Bajah  of  one  of  tbe  Bondclcund  principalities.     He  was  poisoned,  and 
since  is  believed  to  have  been  gifted  with  the  power  of  doing  evil : 
is  power  be  exercises  chiefly  in  producing  ontbronks  of  cholera  ;  so  on 
y  occasion  they  endeavour  to  propitiate  bis  troubled  spirit  with  the 
rifico  of  a  fowl,  or,  on  great  emergencies,  of  a  pig. 
Tbe  blood  is  the  portion  of  the  spirit,  while  the  devotees  and  the 
priests  eat  the  flesh.     It  is  curious  how  entirely  the  theory  held  by  these 
people  of  the  manner  in  whii-b  their  sacrifices  are  accepted  coincides  with 
that  described  by  Tylor,*  as  held  by  the  Fijians,  Zulus,  and  others  in 
the  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe.     The  Byga  priests  have  given  me 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  idea  as  to  the  ethereal  nature  of  the  spirit 
and  its  consequent  acceptance,  not  of  the  material  ofiering,  but  of  its  soul 
or  essence,  as  Tylor  describes  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  deity  is  con- 
sidered to  take  actual  possession  of  the  food  or  other  objects  o£fered 
...  by  abstraction  of  their  life,  savour,  essence,   quality,  and,  in  yet 
more  definite  conception,  their  spirit  or  soul." 

»Tbe  Bygii  is  essentially  a  spirit-worshipper :  be  shows  his  profound 
ilicf  in  this  doctrine  in  every  action  of  his  life  ;  and  although  there  are 
stances  in  which  he  professes  to  worship  idols,  I  concluded,  from  his 
reless  manner,  that  he  was  only  taking  advantage  on  those  occasions  of 
0  simplicity  of  his  brethren  for  purposes  of  priestcraft. 
In  passing  through  a  dense  forest,  I  have  seen  tbe  Byga  turn  aside 
before  some  tree  or  rock,  the  home,  in  his  belief,  of  some  one  of  his  deities, 
and  bending  his  head  with  reverent  gesture,  implore  the  protection  of  the 
vpirit  on  bis  undertaking ;  aud  ofier  up,  if  he  has  brought  nothing  else 
with  him  for  the  purpose,  a  fragment  torn  ofl"  his  own  scanty  garment. 

On  himting  expeditions  they  will  promise  a  sacrifice  of  flesh  if  snc- 
coesful,  and  occasionally  will  go  through  a  regular  form  of  prayer  and  vow 
to  sacrifice  a  fowl  if  the  animal  they  are  in  search  of  falls.  They  firmly 
believe  that  some  of  the  tribe  have  the  gift  of  divination,  and  the  greatest 
confidence  is  always  shown  in  their  prayers  for  success.  After  beating  n 
jangle  for  hours  in  search  of  a  tiger,  tbey  will  ask  for  a  halt,  and  the 
divinera  wiU  disappear  into  some  ravine  to  consult  the  oracle :  if  they 
return  promising  success,  the  beaters  will  go  to  work  with  such  enthu- 
Eiasm  that  not  a  bush  is  left  untouched,  and  consequently  the  search  is 
often  successful :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  diviners  report  that  the  spirit  is 
unpropitious  it  is  useless  to  go  on ;  the  men  become  so  careless  and 
dispirited  that  they  would  probably  fail  to  rouse  the  animal  even  if  ho  was 
in  the  cover. 

Those  medicine  men  ore  also  believed  to  have  the  power  of  callbg 
Beers  by  placing  certain  herbs  on  tbe  head  of  an  animal  that  has  been 
nied :  the  hunter  watches  the  carcase  from  a  safe  position  in  a  troo 
above,  and  so  obtains  a  deadly  shot  when  the  unsuspecting  tiger  comes  to 
finivh  his  moal.     The  services  of  these  gifted  individuals  are  in  great 
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reptito  on  theso  occasions  and  command  qnito  n  high  prico :  Btili  tlucj 
profess  great  reluctance  to  perform  the  coromouj,  as  formerly  the  tiger 
was  ono  of  their  objects  of  worship,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  rooiaiif 
spirit  of  evil.  The  large  rewards  offered  by  Govenuncnt  for  their  de^tnc' 
tion  hare  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  both  Bjgas  and  Gond«  until  it  faif 
overcome  their  reverence,  so  that  I  onco  saw  a  drunken  Good  with  hii 
arms  round  a  dead  tiger's  neck,  addreasiDg  it  by  every  term  of  cpdeannait , 
and  abuse  in  bin  vocabulary  ;  ending  by  kicking  the  boiist  with  the  i 
"  Wo  used  to  worship  you  1  then  you  were  powerful,  now  bore  is  a  I 
come  who  pulls  your  tails  and  shoots  you  like  dogs  1  "  Once,  however,  bt 
the  tiger  kill  a  man  and  be  is  immt'diately  invested  with  r  "  '  "  sanetitj: 
the  spirit  of  his  victim  is  supposed  towntch  over  him,  c:  lU  Bgaioit 

danger,  and  largely  increase  his  powers  of  intelligence  and  ferocity. 

On  one  occasion  I  found  a  Gond  tied  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  I 
clothes,  half-dead  with  fatigue  and  fright :  when  snfliciently  ncoi 
told  me  that  while  watching  a  watorhole  for  deer  a  tiger  had  come  to  i 
with  a  spirit  sittmg  on  his  head ;  the  Gond  raised  his  matchlock,  bat  i 
pulled  out  of  his  hand  by  the  spirit  and  broken ;  the  tiger  mode  a  spring  tl 
him,  but  could  not  reach  him,  and  ho  then  fainted,  not  recovering  aotil  it 
was  broad  daylight.  Had  I  not  come  up,  I  beUeve  he  would  havo  i 
his  state  of  terror  was  pitiable. 

Laying  the  spirits  of  people  thus  killed  by  tigers  is  one  of  the  dati 
the  Byga  priests :  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  their  power  in  tbli  • 
ia  firmly  believed  in,  not  only  among  themselves,  bat  by  all  the  Hisdoot^ 
who  live  in  their  neighbourhood. 

When  a  man  has  been  killed,  the  Byga  of  the  village  is  at  once  Mai 
for,  a  subscription  is  raised  to  pay  the  necessary  cxponsea  (from  ibnr  io  j 
ten  shillings  usually),  and  the  Byga  piu-cbnsos  the  necoasary  offtm^l 
With  these  he  proceeds  to  the  "  Put,"  or  sacred  pineo  in  the  joogU  oearut 
the  spot  where  the  man  has  been  killed,  and  offers  a  sacnfiee  to  tba  rjoA  \ 
of  tho  locality ;  he  then  goes  to  the  exact  place  where  the  man  met  hii  j 
death,  and  performs  a  series  of  peculiar  anticK,  supposed  to  rcpreoeat  tbt 
tiger  seizing  his  victim ;  the  ceremony  is  completed  by  his  taldag  op  tt  I 
his  mouth  some  of  the  blood-stained  earth  and  swallowing  iL 
this  tho  spirit  is  supposed  to  be  at  rest.     The  test  of  ''    t  tta| 

officiating  Byga  is  not  himself  carried  off  within  tho  ui 
unlikely  thing  to  happen,  as  the  Byga  has  to  perform  his  dotiee  aloaa  lad] 
nnarmed. 

With  the  exception  of  these  man-eaters,  the  Bygaa  are  not  aftaid 
tigers  as  a  rule  :  they  make  them  a  bow  when  they  chance  to  meat,  and  cti 
still  on  til  they  have  passed. 

Of  ghosts  in  a  bodily  form  they  have  little  fear ;  tbey  inxti  at 
^brongh  the  wildest  forests  and  among  scenery  of  itself  aafficiaBt  bt : 

ud  solitude  to  cause  a  sense  of  awe  to  cnpentitiooB  natan 
seem  to  have  little  droml  of  nmvurthly  enemioa.     Tho  nnh 
ronld  over  hoar  of  was  tliiil  of  tli«  man  killed  by  tLo  tigr 
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he  "  walked  "  nothing  would  indnce  people  to  go  into  the  Jungle  either  by 
day  or  night. 

I  only  discovered  three  Rpecimens   of  anything  resembling  idolatry 

among  the  Bygas  ;  two  occurred  near  the  same  place  in  one  of  the  wildest 

inrts  of  the  Mandla  district.    At  a  village  named  Jnta,  a  tree  of  the 

Sisyphus  Jiijiiba  Epecies,  growing  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  is  pointed 

3t  as  the  favoured  residence  of  the  idol,  which  divides  its  time  between 

lie  bough  of  the  tree,  or  a  stone  slab  underneath  it,  and  the  bed  of  the 

eighbonring  stream.     This  idol  is  no  image,  but  a  few  links  of  an  old 

ton  chain,  very  roughly  forged  and  apparently  of  coimiderable  antiquity  ; 

ch  of  its  movements  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony,  when  the  resi- 

ent  Byga  priest  reaps  the  fniits  of  such  offerings  as  are  made  to  it.     The 

^onds  of  the  village  look  upon  it  as  their  protective  spirit,  and  consider 

;  removal  from  the  tree  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  a  sign  of  danger 

themselves ;  they  cannot,  however,  complain  of  being  priest-ridden  to 

'iny  largo  extent,  for  these  movements  of  their  Deo  occur  but  seldom. 

The  nert  is  a  very  similar  case  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  only  instead 

^^f  a  chain  an  old  sword-blade  partly  embedded  in  a  rock  is  the  deity. 

^^ffhe  wild  scenery  which  surrounds  the  hill  where  this  idol  is  placed  adds 

^Bpeatly  to  the  feelings  of  veneration  and  respect  with  which  it  is  regarded 

^^by  the  people.      Apparently  in  some  former  period  of  the  world's  history 

the  scene  of  a  vast  volcano,  the  country  is  rugged  and  inaccessible,  cut  up 

ith  deep  and  dark  ravines,  in  which  tlie  spirits  of  evil  are  supposed  to 

ave  taken  up  their  abodes.     The  chasms  in  the  rocks,  the  numerous 

aves,  and  the  dark  passages  deep  into   the   bowels   of  the  eoi'th  are 

oough  of  themselves  to  foster  superstition  and  to  account  for  the  dread 

rith  which  the  few  visitors  look  upon  the  place  and  its  presiding  Deo  ; 

lithont  taking  into  aecoimt  the  fact  that  they  believe  the  wild  animals, 

Those  traces  abound,  to  bo  either  the  ministers  of  the  evil  spirits  or 

ccasionally  the  spirits  themselves  in  bodily  form.     Here  again  the  Byga 

.  the  priest  in  charge,  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  all  offerings  and  sacrifices. 

Tfao  third  case  is  more  common  among  the  Gonds  than  the  Bygas.     A 

small  shed  is  set  np  ontside  the  village,  a  long  bamboo  or  pole  with  a  red 

rag  at  the  end  is  planted  in  the  comer,  and  a  few  blocks  of  rough  uncut 

stone  are  scattered  about ;  one  or  two  of  these  are  smeared  with  vermUion, 

and  the  whole  forms  the  shrine  of  Gunsham  Deo,  who  is  supposed  to  be 

L^tho  especial  protector  of  the  harvests.     In  November  the  villagers  assemble 

^Blo  do  him  honour ;  fowls  and  spirits,  or,  if  the  village  is  large,  a  pig,  are 

'       sacriliced,  and  suddenly  one  man  in  the  assembly  is  seized  with  vertigo; 

.he  staggers  round  and  round  for  a  while,  and  then  rushes  away  into  the 

ickest  jungle.     When  pursued  and  brought  back,  he  is  found  quite  out 

his  mind,  with  his  clothes  torn  from  his  back  and  his  flesh  scored  by 

iie  tboms  through  which  he  has  forced  bis  way  ;  he  seems  to  feci  nothing, 

and  does  not  recover  from  hia  cataleptic  state  for  a  day  or  two.    His  own 

explanation  is,  that  Gnnpham  Deo  came  and  sat  upon  his  head,  forcing 

to  hide  himself,  lest  he  should  bo  sacrificed  for  the  sins  of  the  village. 


"^Wff 
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The  safferings  are  too  genaiiie  to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  reality,  and  I 
could  never  diecoTer  any  sign  of  collusion  between  the  victim  asd  tiu 
prieBts. 

It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding  all  thdr 
peculiar  forms  of  marriage,  for  at  first  these  simple  people  looked  viJlii 
distrust  on  my  inquiries ;  as,  however,  they  gained  confidence,  I  leomt  all 
they  had  to  tell,  and  was  present  at  more  than  one  of  their  weddingi. 
First,  in  the  selection  of  a  wife  the  claims  of  the  man's  owd  relations  hais 
to  be  considered ;  for  marriage  between  cousins  is  almost  compulaoiy 
when  the  brother's  child  is  a  daughter,  and  the  sister's  a  son.  When  the 
positions  are  reversed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  expediescj ; 
for  the  theory  is,  that  by  these  marriages  relations  are  provided  for,  for  life, 
and  it  is  the  boundeu  duty  of  every  man  to  look  to  the  well-being  of  his 
relatives.  The  women  are  allowed  a  voice  in  this  important  matter,  thoogk 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way.  The  wife  having 
been  chosen,  the  question  of  dower  has  next  to  be  settled  between  tht 
parents  of  the  contracting  parties.  For  this  there  is  a  regular  scale  laid 
down ;  the  number  of  rupees  to  be  paid  varies  with  the  number  of  Deo* 
worshipped  by  the  bride's  father ;  these  never  exceed  nine,  and  are  seldom 
less  than  four :  with  this  sum  of  money  a  supply  of  rice,  pulse,  salt,  and 
spirits  is  sent,  and  four  cloths  for  wearing-apparel.  The  bridegroom'l 
famUy  has  to  bear  all  the  expenses,  so  provides  everything  necessary  for 
the  wedding  feast.  The  four  cloths  are  allotted  to  the  bride,  her  mother, 
her  father's  mother,  and  her  brother's  wife,  if  she  has  these  relatiTCS 
living ;  if  not,  the  number  of  cloths  is  reduced.  The  bride's  tronwwra 
consists  of  what  she  stands  in,  with  the  exception  of  the  ornaments,  which 
are  often  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  Settlements  there  are  none ;  if  th« 
girl  is  an  heiress,  on  her  marriage  she  endows  her  husband  with  all  her 
worldly  goods,  and  in  case  of  her  death,  he  inherits. 

The  terms  decided,  an  auspicious  day  for  the  ceremony  baa  to  be  fizsd 
by  the  family  priest :  the  Byga  usaallj'  decides  the  point  (bus  : — he  platM 
himself  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  with  a  small  brass  waler-pot  betwsen  his 
knees,  and  a  grain  of  rice  in  each  hand : — over  these  he  mutters  tnoaot*- 
tioDs,  and  drops  both  into  the  water  at  the  same  time ;  if  they  ibmI  |H 
the  water  it  is  a  sign  that  the  day  selected  is  propitious  ;  if  not,  aaottflV 
day  is  chosen,  and  so  on,  until  the  two  grains  do  meet.  The  delay  in 
bringing  about  this  meeting  entirely  depends  on  the  fees  paid  to  the  Byja. 

The  celebration  of  their  marriages  is  a  pretty  sight,  but  the  dMcriptiaa 
of  one  will  suffice  for  all. 

In  February,  1869,  my  tents  were  pitched  close  to  the  village  of 
Mowye :  Sookhia  (Anglioe,  **  her  parent's  joy,")  was  to  be  married  to 
Boodhoo  (Wednesday),  the  son  of  Chaitoo  (tb.-  ud«  a< 

the  elders  of  tho  village :  Sookhia  was  the  daugb;  -uUv). 

a  respected  member  of  tho  community. 

The  day  before  tho  wedding  the  men  of  both  &mii 
:  Engaged  is  erecting  in  front  of  the  two  hoosos  bbui  H 
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boagbs ;  in  tLo  centre  of  each  of  these  a  branch  of  a  mango-tree  was 
tod,  and  nn  carlheu  pot  of  water  placed  by  it ;  the  ground  is  carefully 
pt,  and  then  flowers  and  grass  are  spread  on  it.  With  early  dawn  the 
omen  are  astir,  the  village  square  is  swept  clean,  fresh  grass  and  flowers 
strewn  in  the  little  houses,  and  presently  the  women,  with  their  water- 
ots,  start  for  the  spring  to  fetch  water  for  their  households,  and  at  the 
e  time  to  bathe  and  array  themselves  in  their  gala  dresses.  Sookhia 
about  sixteen  years  old,  fair  and  well  formed  for  her  age  :  she  looked 
lo  pretty  as  she  returned  from  her  bath  dressed  in  her  bridal  finery  : 
this  was  very  simple,  consisting  of  only  two  cloths,  one  round  the  waist, 
looped  np  a  little  below  the  knee — the  other  was  worn  shawl-wise  across 
the  back  and  bosom  ;  both  were  new  and  white  with  merely  a  pink  fringe 
round  the  edge.  Her  long  black  hair  was  plaited  in  coils  round  her  head, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  frisettcs  of  dyed  sheep's  wool ;  the  effect  was  a 
little  marred  as  the  shades  did  not  quite  match  ;  still  I  have  seen  quite  as 
much  difference  of  colour  in  some  of  the  heads  in  "  the  Row."  Strings  of 
piuk  and  white  glass  beads,  vdiix  here  and  there  a  false  ruby,  were  twined 
in  the  hair,  and  worn  round  the  neck.  When  passing  my  tent  she  was 
made  happy  with  the  gift  of  a  rupee.  This  was  at  once  taken  to  the 
blacksmith,  pierced,  and,  later  in  the  day,  worn  round  the  neck  as  an 
additional  ornament.  About  eight  o'clock  the  two  Byga  priests  appeared 
and  took  up  their  positions,  one  in  each  of  the  "  little  houses  "  that  had 
en  yesterday  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Their  dress  is  easily  disposed 
f ;  it  consisted  of  their  own  hair,  and  a  very  small  cloth  round  the 
loins,  bsirely  sufficient  for  decency.  (I  once  heard  a  Byga's  ordinary  dress 
very  aptly  described  as  consisting  of  solely  a  powder  horn  and  green 
tassel.)  The  musicians,  who  had  been  collected  from  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  the  occasion,  had  succeeded  in  making  night  hideous  by  beating 
their  small  drums,  or  tom-toms,  blowing  cow-horns,  brass  serpents,  and 
braying  through  a  wire  instrument  something  like  a  magnified  comb. 
During  the  moming  the  relations  and  gaests  came  dropping  in  until  the 
village  began  to  look  quite  gay.  About  noon  Boodhoo's  brother  Bysakhoo 
(the  month  of  May)  carried  over  the  dower  presented  by  the  bridegroom  ; 
then  the  marriage  procession  was  organized.  The  musicians  led  the  way, 
the  bridegroom  and  his  immediate  relatives  come  next,  the  guests  follow  ; 
the  music  strikes  np,  the  men  shout,  the  women  sing  a  couplet,  apparently 
mposed  of  only  the  names  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  in  this 
der  they  proceed  to  Mungloo's  house,  and  seat  themselves  round  the 
"  little  bouse  ;  "  into  this  Boodhoo  alone  enters,  the  Byga  priest  takes 
him  and  Sookhia  by  the  hand,  leads  them  three  times  round,  touches  the 
heads  of  both  with  oil  and  turmeric,  and  then  places  Sookhia  on  Bysakhoo'a 
back  ;  Boodhoo  follows  close,  the  marriage  procession  closes  in  behind, 
d  the  Liride  is  carried  thus  to  her  future  home.  Here  the  same 
remonies  are  again  gone  through,  and  the  Byga  priest  completes  bia 
ties  by  tying  the  clothes  of  the  pair  together.  The  guests  then  retire, 
iTiog  the  happy  couple  in  the  Uttlo  house,  and  adjourn  to  Mungloo's 
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houEe  ;  there  I  regret  to  sny  they  improTed  the  occasion  bj  nutking 
60   thoronghly,   that  most  of  thorn   became   exccediogly   druak 
nightfall. 

When  a  youth  is  too  poor  to  pay  any  dower  and  wants  n  wifo,  ho  bi 
himself  to  servo  the  girl's  father  as  Jacob  scrred  Labiin  ;  the  time 
from  eight  months  to  fire  ycnrs,  and  during  that  period  all  int«re( 
between  the  two  is  forbidden.  The  youth  is  the  household  drudge, 
of  wood,  drawer  of  water  ;  ho  looks  after  the  cattle,  or  performs  any  other 
menial  work.  AVhcn  serving  his  uncle  for  his  cousin,  he  begins  Toosgor 
ad  serves  longer  than  if  apprenticed  to  a  stranger ;  the  theory  is  that  the 
I  uncle  will  not  exact  such  hard  sei-vico  from  his  nephew,  the  tie  of  re]ati(»- 
jship  among  these  people  being  very  binding.  When  the  time  is  com- 
pleted the  same  ceremonial  is  gone  through,  the  bride's  father  payirg  all 
expenses. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  girl  declines  to  marry  the  ym& 
whom  her  parents  have  selected ;  she  then  has  to  take  matters  inta  htr 
own  hands  and  make  a  runaway  match.  As,  theoretically,  it  ia  allovi 
that  she  has  the  right  of  selection,  the  elders  of  the  villa(;e  etkde«Toar 
I  arrange  the  business  amicably ;  but  the  parents  of  the  girl  are 
^obliged  to  withhold  their  consent,  having  promised  her  to  some  one  etep 
so  to  avoid  feuds  they  remain  passive.  The  girl  meets  her  lover  tai 
declares  her  intention  of  becoming  his  wifo ;  she  anoints  his  bead  witk 
turmeric,  and  touches  his  feet ;  he  then  takes  her  to  his  father's  hooso  uti 
marries  her  from  there  if  his  parents  will  pay  the  expenses ;  if  not,  ha 
puts  on  her  arms  a  pair  of  bangles,  the  Gond  symbol  of  a  wedding' 
^ves  a  dinner  to  the  elders  of  his  village  and  takes  the  girl  homa. 

The   compulsory  marriage   is   a   curious   custom  arising  from 
runaway  niat<".hc8.    After  the  girl  has  taken  up  her  abode  with  the  hi 
nf  her  choice,  it  is  considered  the  right  thing  for  the  man  whom  alw)  bai 
deserted  to  assert  his  rights  and  carry  her  ofl"  by  force  if  ho  eoxu 
only  may  be  do  this,  but  any  one  of  the  girl's  first-cousins,  if  be 
L power,  may  abduct  her  forcibly  and   keep  her  hini»elf.     The  at 
'seldom  made,  unless  the  girl  has  made  an  objectinnnblo  match,  lor 
abduction  of  this  sort  entails  mucli  trouble,  and  gives  riiie  to  many  fai 

Where  the  woman  is  very  poor  and  has  no  relative  whom  her  wooiJ- 

be  husband  could  serve  for  her,  marriage  reduces  itself  into  an  ngreeiBAOt 

I  to  live  together.     The  requisite  pair  of  bangles  is  given  to  tho  girl,  who 

takes  up  her  abode  in  the  man's  hou8c,  and  to  all  iiitent§  and  T>n; 

they  become  man  and  wife. 

Sometimes  the  woman  gives  1  be  man  no  option  :  lo  ■ 
hion  she  goes  to  his  house  and  "  tt'tia  down  there."     -• 
her,  luless  some  other  man  takes  hor  off  his  hands. 
I  seldom  raised,  for  the  women  are  all  gfjod  labour"'" 
for  their  kcej). 

AVidowF  fill 
li'.r   .•  l;ll   miliv 


not,  u 
oslMdM 
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eir  acijuaintance  with  wliom  ihoj  agree  to  live.     The  ceremonials  at 
.hese  aecoud  marriages  are  very  meagre, — a  feast  to  the  elders  and  a  pair 

f  new  bangles  constitnte  the  whole. 

These  i)eople  are  all  polygamists ;  the  nnmbcr  of  wives  ia  often  the 

of  a  man's  respectability :  and  a  farmer  with  from  four  to  seven  is 

idercd  well  to  do — a  warm  man.     Three  is  a  common  number,  to 

xoeed  that  roqmres  more  of  this  world's  goods  than  they  nsnally  possess. 
former  days  the  Mohratta  government  nsed  to  make  capital  oat  of  the 
Byatem  of  widow  remarriage.  All  widows  came  to  be  considered  the  pro- 
iporty  of  the  state,  and  a  certain  tax  was  imposed  on  their  marriages ;  its 
incidence  vaiied  according  to  age  and  accomplishments :  the  rare  oecnr- 

once  of  a  virgin  widow  was  speciall}'  provided  for  and  rated  very  high. 

There  are  few  pocnliarities  attendant  on  the  birth  of  children : — the 
Uage  band  is  summoned  to  make  music,  and  on  the  eighth  day,  when 
the  child  and  its  mother  are  bathed,  a  grand  sacrifice  is  otl'erod  to  the 
liouaehold  gods  to  make  up  for  the  neglect  with  which  they  have  been 
treated  daring  the  whole  period  of  gestation.  The  child  is  named  from 
some  peculiarity  either  of  its  birth  or  appearance :  their  supply  of  names 
is  so  small  that  the  days  of  the  week  and  month  are  continually  in  use, 
and  it  is  easy  to  nm  through  a  year's  calendar  in  the  names  of  the  men 
cf  one  village.  This  system  tends  to  create  confusion,  and  to  the  use  of 
nicknames ;  every  personal  peculiarity  is  at  once  seized  and  adopted  as  a 
prefix,  such  as  long,  short,  black,  sis-tood,  itc.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
scarcity  of  names  is  the  total  absence  of  any  kind  of  literature  among 
them :  songs  with  any  meaning  the  Bygas  have  none  ;  thongh  the  Furahan 
tribe,  which  bears  a  very  close  aifiuity  to  the  Gond,  has  a  plentiful  stock. 
Homo  of  these  have  been  reduced  to  writing  and  translated,  but  they 
■xoiiuire  great  alteration  and  addition  before  they  become  inteihgible  to  our 
cars.  Mr.  Gover,  in  his  h\<lk-hnre  of  the  Pfopli-  of  the  Madrai  Prrnidmry, 
mentions  as  a  cnrious  fact  that  the  bill  tribes  have  no  songs.  These 
people  seem  much  the  same,  for  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  Byga  attempt 
to  sing  except  when  he  was  biUf  dmnk  and  wholly  unintelligible. 

It  ia  much  to  be  regretted  that  people  with  so  many  good  characteriatios 
and  so  much  that  is  honest  and  truthful  in  them  to  compel  our  admiration, 
should  bo  so  destructive  iu  their  habits  as  to  necessitate  especial  measures 
of  restraint.  With  every  anxiety  to  improve  their  position  and  preserve 
them  firom  that  eventual  extinction  which  the  inflexible  law  of  nature 
appears  to  force  on  as  the  fate  of  all  wild  races  when  brought  into  contact 
with  civilization,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  do  mtich  to  save 
tham.  Their  theories  of  cultivation  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
id«aa  of  forest  conservancy,  that  wo  have  been  forced  to  endeavour  oar 
ntmost  to  alter  their  habits  and  tench  them  a  loss  wasteful  style  of  agri- 
culture. These  measures  are  the  more  necessarj-  as  they  had  been  already 
too  long  delayed,  and  the  forests  had  been  devastated  in  a  msmner  they 
\  will  not  recover  for  generations ;  and,  nlthoagh  (he  pobcy  of  the  present 
I  Chief  Commissioner  of  Iho  Centrnl  Provinces  is  very  liberal,  and  he  ia 
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most  anxious  that  changes  shonld  be  introdnced  as  slowlj  and  gradotUyj 
possible,  still  the   Byga  is  a  thorough  consonrative,  and  objects 
strongly  to  change  on  principle.     For  his  fields  he  requires  an  aero  or  two 
of  well- wooded  country;  he  cuts  down  the  trees  and,  when  dry,  sets  ^ 
to  them ;  in  the  ashes  the  seed  is  sown,  and  yields  a  very  prolific  erop 
with  comparatively  little  exertion.     No  ploughings  are  required,  fencing  ii 
simple,  and  managed  at  the  same  time  as  the  felling  operation ;  theM 
advantages,  with  his  hunter's  tastes,  preference  for  patriarchal  government, 
and  the  generally  inaccessible  nature  of  his  wild  home,  suit  him  much 
better  than  larger  profits  obtained  with  greater  exertion  and  a  more  cloec 
contact  ■with  civilization.    They  certainly  have  many  enemies  to  fight  with, 
but  this  only  adds  a  little  excitement  to  their  life.     If  a  herd  of  bison 
breaks  through  the  fence  they  will  devastate  the  whole  field ;  bat  probably 
the  very  next  night  the  Byga  will  have  his  revenge,  and  supply  all  th« 
village  with  beef,  by  driving  the  bison  on  to  a  line  of  broad-bladed  speon, 
buried  judiciously  to  receive  the  animals  exactly  where  they  will  land  on 
jumping  the  fence.     With  doer  in  the  same  way  it  is  one  continual  strife, 
in  which  man,  as  a  rule,  is  successful,  and  draws  large  additions  to  hi) 
daily  food  from  the  would-be  marauders,  for  the  Byga  is  extremely  canniflg 
in  the  setting  of  traps  and  nooses. 

They  have  lately,  however,  had  to  sufler  severely  from  the  depredations 
of  n  mad  elephant,  which  has  been  wandering  through  the  vallcja  of  iht 
Upper  Nerbudda  for  the  last  four  years.     Visitors  of  this  description  art 
rare  on  the  northern  side  of  tbo  Sathpiira  range,  though  tu  the  sootk 
elephants   ai-e  fairly  plentiful ;  when  this  animal  fir^t  appeared  he  wu 
comparatively  harmless,  never  wantonly  attacked  human  beings,  bnt  con- 
tented himself  with  occasionally  knocking  down  a  house  and  feasting  oa 
the  grain  inside.      At  one  time  it  took  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  maaamr 
boundary  pillars  which  had  been  erected  at  considerable  expense  for  the  pat> 
pose  of  demarcating  the  Government  Forests.     Whether  this  was  mera^i 
elephantine  way  of  taking  up  his  protest  against  the  advance  of  Brit 
civilization,  or  their  bright  whitewashed  appearance  induced  him  to  ioiocfc 
the  piUars  over  in  a  fit  of  iiritation,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     I  made  Bemal 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  animal,  but  neiw 
succeeded ;  he  travelled  such  great  distances  that,  if  hero  to-day,  he  woaU 
bo  forty  miles  off  the  next  morning.     About  two  years  ago  bo  took  ■ 
violent  dislike  to  man  ;  wherever  he  found  man,  woman  or  child,  bo  iKir- 
Bucd  them  in  the  most  bloodthirsty  mamier,  and  crnsliod  them  to  de 
apparently  with  no  other  object  but  pleasure  in  their  wanton  dr«>tme4i<i 

The  natives  gavp  the  animal  the  credit  of  devouring  his  ^  .t 

this  turned  out  a  popular  fallacy,  engendered  by  the  dread  axui  ....   .  ..^ 

ravages  caused  among  a  people  so  ill  able  to  resist  them,  nod  tho  frighliol 
manner  in  which  he  mauglcd  and  crushed  the  bodies. 

No  English  sportsman  was  for  a  long  time  able  to  (all  in  wlt^ 
and  every  attempt  made   by  natives  to  compass  bis  destri 
resulted  in  tho  death  of  one  if  not  more  of  tliclr  p«rty. 
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iivagcs  became  so  filrmidablo  that  a  very  determined  and  snooeBsfoI 
attempt  was  made  bj  the  Deputy  Commissionor  of  Balaghat  to  destroy  it ; 
ho  followed  the  beast  for,  I  believe,  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  finally  sno- 
ccedcd  in  shooting  it ;  from  the  accoant  he  published  in  the  Field,  it  appears 
that  the  animal  did  not  die  as  gamely  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  vicious  habits  and  previous  hatred  of  man ;  but  most  probably  the  first 
shots  were  placed  so  judiciously  that  they  disabled  him. 

In  a  country  where  the  houses  have  walls  built  of  basket-work  the 
ravages  of  an  infuriated  animal  of  this  description  may  well  be  imagined ; 
especially  as  the  Byga,  with  all  his  pluck  and  activity,  is  no  match  for  an 
animal  off  whom  his  poisonous  arrows  would  probably  drop  without  making 
a  wound. 

Thus,  although  these  people  have  many  dangers  to  meet,  and  might  by 
mere  exertion  improve  their  condition  of  life,  they  refuse  to  bo  weanod 
from  their  lives  in  the  forests,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  placed 
at  their  hands  by  a  bountiful  Providence.  Land  is  in  abundance,  to  be 
bad  for  the  asking,  and  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  if  man  will  but  exert 
himsoli'  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  its  capacity ;  but  rational  cultivation 
entails  labour ;  as  the  Byga  says,  there  is  always  something  to  be  done : 
there  are  so  many  plonghings  at  various  seasons ;  then  the  rice  is  no 
sooner  sown  than  it  has  to  be  weeded ;  the  country  is  so  well  peopled  that 
it  has  to  be  continually  watched,  first  to  keep  cattle  ofl'  when  it  is  growing, 
then  to  keep  men  from  gathering  it  when  it  is  ripe.  Now  with  their  own 
favourite  staple,  millet,  the  crop  once  sown  is  so  hardy  it  requires  no 
care ;  weeds  do  little  harm ;  the  country  is  too  wild  for  human  trespassers ; 
and  as  far  as  the  deer  tribe  is  concerned,  it  is  a  continnal  trial  of  skill 
between  the  animals  and  their  hunters.  So  they  sow  their  crop  after  a 
few  days  of  very  hard  labour,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature,  devoting  all 
their  spare  time  to  the  chase,  a  pursuit  they  thoroughly  enjoy. 

Their  life  in  the  forest  has  a  certain  zest  which  would  be  lost  were  they 
to  take  to  the  open  country,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  they  put 
off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible  and  prefer  the  free  hunter's  hfe  of 
comparative  poverty  to  one  of  greater  restraint  with  more  of  this  world's 
goods. 

On  being  pressed  on  this  point  the  Byga  elders  have  always  acknow- 
ledged the  force  of  the  argument,  but  pleaded  objection  to  change ; 
want  of  a  leader  to  give  them  the  necessary  instruction ;  and  finally, 
by  way  of  silencing  me,  begged  that  I  would  resign  my  post  under 
Government  and  accept  the  position  of  leader  and  instructor  of  tho 
-'.  they  promising  to  supply  my  every  want,  including  tho  requisite 
of  wives. 
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Op  iho  great  historical  edifices  of  the  sixteenth  ceotnrj,  tfao  Eworijit  it 
luoro  strongly  stamped  than  any  other  \nlh  the  cburttcter  of  it«  «|f, 
country,  mid  founder.  Its  vast  size,  its  harmonions  design, 
uuifurm  ashy  bne  of  its  granite  walls,  invest  it  with  an  air  of 
grandeur  which  accords  well  with  its  melancholy  site  on  the  slope  of  At 
(iuadarama  range,  and  with  the  somlirc  story  of  Philip  H.  B«gDD  io 
iri02,  and  completed  in  1584,*  it  stands,  or  lately  stood,  in  all  i 
foalnres  as  it  did  when  Philip  died  there  in  1508.  Caring  tiw  \ 
part  of  his  reign,  artists  and  artificers  of  all  kinds  were  bnsy 
internal  decorations,  and  cases  filled  with  all  that  was  rich  sod  nn, 
pictures,  stulunry,  and  bronzes  from  Italy,  tapostiy  from  the  Netherlands 
phkto  from  Nuremberg  and  Milan,  saintly  relics  from    many  «  dittnt 

rinc,  v«ro  constantly  arriving  from  all  partd  of  the  world.     It  wm  leaf 

•.koaaury  of  tlie  ortiatio  wealth  of  the  Spanish  crown.     PhOip  IH 
B,  and  Philip  lY.  finished,  the  noble  subterranean  hall  iu  wliidi 
rapoae  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon  kings  and  their  queens  who  hare  gifB 
them  heirs.     The  sum  spent  by  Philip  II.  on  the  Eseorial  is  estic 
about  0,000,000  dncats,  or  about  one  million  sterling ;  and  tho  Panll 
cost  his  sou  and  grandson  about  100,000'.  more :  b<ith  small  sums  ' 
compared  with  the  cost  of  many  meaner  works  in  our  duys.   Tb« 
contained  n  eonrent,  a  college,  a  school,  a  very  noble  chnrcli,  and  • ' 
tolerable  palace.     From  the  days  of  the  founders  to  ''  '  '  scpk 

Bonaparte,  the  religious  ecn'ices  of  the  temple  wore  p<  .  uM|j 

line  of  Joroinito  friars,   wiUi  n  maguiflccni-e  worthy  of  their   apii 
abode.    The  palace  was  frequently  iuluibited  by  the  Spanish  kinjs^  of  I 
bouses:   and  Pliilip  V.,  though  health  compelled  bim  to  iak*  rdnflij 

(inii);fst  tlio  woods  and  wnt4<rs  of  Son  Ildefonso,  used  to  say  that  bs  < 
proud  of  his  Eseorial  as  of  his  crown.  . .  -  - 

The  Kvcoriai  has  suflVrixI  sereroly  and  often  from  lig]itiua|[  and  bt.  | 

-  ■■-  '■  -rj  before  its  completion,  on  the  night  of  the  21»t  of  Jvi'~ 
.18  storm  barct  nrpr  the  rising  edifice.     Idghtoiog  9L' 
Some  piclnre-frafflM  and  rob«a  ' 

:. WIS  made  in  Uia  wall  of  an  nppur  ' 

Iho  western  tower,  now  called  the  BoticM,  was  wrapptd  in  '  Ih*  | 

woodwork  of  the  tower,  with  ita  leaden  roof  and  etorco  beli^,  wurc  coa- 

•  The«i«e«a>  ,  «* 

IS**,  awl  At  Iw 

il»  TdI*^  aBii  Joan  u  •  ■■*' 
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pletely  destroyed,  and  a  staircaso  below  was  blocked  up  bj  the  streams  of 
molten  metal.  Philip  n.,  who  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
soon  ou  the  Epot,  litteoded  by  tho  veteran  Dnke  of  Alba,  who,  in  6pit«  of 
bis  goat,  took  command  of  the  crowd  of  workmen  and  spectators  whom 
the  conflagration  had  attracted.  Having  organized  lines  of  men  to  hand 
the  buckets  of  water,  he  directed  the  action  of  the  fire-engines,  indicated 
tha  doora  and  windows  over  which  wet  blankets  were  to  be  spread,  and 
posted  himself  in  an  adjacent  tower  from  whence  to  issue  his  farther 
orders.  Two  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity  at  Constantinople, 
especially  distinguished  themselves  by  tha  skill  and  daring  with  which 
they  seconded  their  veteran  lesidcr.  Many  of  the  persons  engaged  were 
for  tearing  down  the  adjacent  roofs ;  but  the  master  of  the  works.  Fray 
Antonio  de  Villacastin,  resolutely  forbade  it,  saying  the  walls  of  his  tower 
were  strong  enough  to  imprison  the  fire,  and  the  ball  and  cross  of  the 

er  would  fall,  not  on  the  buUding.  but  on  the  ground  below.     His 

iction   was  verified   at   six   in   the  morning  of  tho  22nd  of  July, 

when  tho  pious  Eiug  retired  to  his  oratorj,  to  thank  God  for  tho  extinotion 

the  fire. 

In  1642,  ono  of  the  comer  towers  was  shattered  by  a  thunderbolt; 
id  a  similar  accident  happened  to  another  in  1650.     Ere  the  pile  was  a 

itury  old  it  had  a  narrow  escape  from  total  destruction. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  June,  1671,  a  chimney  in  tho  college 
near  the  north-west  angle  took  fire  ;  a  strong  north-wind  rising  soon  after- 
vrards  carried  some  sparks  amongst  the  timbers  of  the  adjacent  roof,  and 
the  vast  edifice  continued  to  bum  for  no  less  than  fifteen  days.  A  great 
part  of  tho  roof  of  the  entire  building  was  destroyed,  and  tho  belfry,  with 
a  fi^ne  peal  of  bells,  perished.  Tho  church,  of  which  the  noble  dome  is 
tho  crown  and  centre  of  tho  structure,  was  in  great  danger,  and  the  Holy 
£acramoDt  had  to  bo  carried  off  at  midnight  to  a  place  of  safety.  Canon 
nterodo,  tlie  latest  historian  of  the  Escorial,  writing  of  the  event  in  1854, 
Kns  moralizes  npon  tho  removal  of  tho  sacred  wafer  : — "  Tho  presence  of 
bimighty  God,  accompanied  by  a  few  monks,  and  illuminated  by  the 
Llcndonr  of  tho  furious  conflagration  which  thi-eatcnod  to  destroy  His 
Kily  tabernacle,  was  a  deeply  afilicting  sight;  religion  multiplied  the 
fcrrors  of  the  scene  ;  all  were  in  tears  ;  for  it  seomod  as  if  in  this  transit 
Bf  God  himself  as  a  fugitive  from  peril,  nil  hope  of  rescue  was  taken 
BuTiy."  *  An  immense  amoimt  of  valuable  property  was  destroyed, 
Kiclading  a  precious  library  of  Oriental  mannscripts,  which,  by  an  odd 
Bbance,  was  ignited  from  tbo  groat  Turkish  standard  made  i>f  cutton, 
Bftptured  in  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  al  Lepanto.  Tho  damage  done 
to  tho  building  was  estimaU'd  at  !)0,000/.,  and  the  repairs  took  four  years 
^  accomplish.  Ono-thii-d  of  the  cost  was  defrayed  by  the  King,  Charles 
n.,  and  two-thirds  were  provided  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Jeromite 

H  •  HUtoria  ilnl  Real  Monatlerio  de  San  Lorenso  M  Etcortal  escrita  por  el  et- 
KiifiotAfVfin'o  lie  S.  if.  en  dicho  Monnittrio,  Den  Jose  Qncvcdo,  Can6nigo  <1b  Badiyoii. 
Hlwlriil,  18S4,  8vo.  p.  ISS. 
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brotherhood,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  adminiBtratiTe  ability  of  ¥nj 
Marcos  do  Herrera,  their  Prior.  The  loDg  continuance  of  tho  fire  led  tu 
a  general  beUef  in  Europe  that  the  great  monument  of  Philip  II.  wmdo 
more.  A  brief  and  meagre  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Los  Santos  *  n« 
published  in  London,  entitled  Tlie  Eacorial ;  or,  a  descriptUnt  of  tfcu 
ironder  of  the  mirhl  buill  by  Kivg  Pliilip  II.,  nnd  lately  consumed  liyfifi. 
Translated  into  Kiiylish  by  a  Servant  of  the  Karl  »(  Siin'lidi-h  in  hi< 
Extraordinary  Embame.    London,  167L 

On  the  night  of  the  5lh  September,  1732,  a  tcrntic  ujtindrr'-;.-ni)  J 
burst  over  the  Escorial,  aud>it  was  bcliered  to  have  been  slnick  viih 
lightubg.  Careful  inspection  was  made  next  morning  at  daybreak  vritli- 1 
out  discovery  of  damage ;  but  at  one  o'clock  of  that  day  the  roof  dmt  j 
the  tower  of  the  Seminario  -was  found  to  be  in  flames.  The  fir*  1 
reached  the  lantern  of  the  College,  and  was  already  perceptible  io  thi| 
inner  cloisters,  when  it  was  got  under  by  the  exertions  of  the  firemal 
and  the  miraculous  power  of  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  which  had  r«rMU  j 
the  victory  of  Lepanto  to  Pope  Pius  V.  The  damage  was  not  TOiy  ( 
and  with  some  assistance  from  the  King,  was  soon  repaired. 

On  the  1st  of  September,   1744,  the  building  was  again  si 
lightning,  which  ignited  a  quantity  of  bark  used  for  tanning,  and  the  < 
of  firewood,  and  consumed  an  interior  court,  and  the  entire  conTontu»l  j 
provision  of  com  and  flour.     Ferdinand  VI.,  in  consideration  of  the  low 
sustained  by  the  fathers,  conferred  upon  them  some  Indian  proCormuUi 
revenues. 

On  the  18th  of  November,   1755,  the   shock  of  the  fAmou 
quake  which  laid  Lisbon  in  ruins,  was  distinctly  felt  at  the  EscoruL    Tbt  | 
flue  brass  chandelier  which  hang  from  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  cbnrdi- 
choir  was  observed  to  vibrate  for  several  minutes.     The  admirabl«  solidity 
of  the  building  withstood  the  subterranean  commotion,  and  oo  rent  i 
subsidence  was  discovered  in  any  portion  of  it.     But  the  monies  wen ' 
afterwards  in  the  habit  of  singing,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  oceasioc.  * 
special  Te  Deum  for  the  preservation  of  their  house. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1763,  a  fire  broke  out  towards  cTenii  j    ,i 
of  the  upper  stories,  in  the  magazine  of  wax  and  torches,  and  Vnv;^  1 
great  vehemence.     The  night  was  fortunately  calm,  and  tba  fiio 
arrested  by  the  thick  wall  of  the  tower  of  the  Seminario,  w»s  soon 
golshed.    Charles  m.  gave  6,000/.  towards  the  restoration. 

The  evil  times  which  wore  to  come  upon  Spain  And  tbe  r.sco 
the  present  century,  began  in  1  HOI.     As  the  French  troop*  Wf>ro  i 
the  Pyrenees  in  September  and  October,  the  dissenaious  betwc  -Jiil' 

Prince  of  Asturias  and  his  father  Charles  IV'.  grow  mora  uu-i  .i..^iv  .irt- 
coneikble.     At  kst,  ton-ards  the  end  of  October,  the  priaeo  w»s  fheti  \ 
in  close  confinement  at  the  Escorial,  in  a  little  room  ttsuallj  occnnU^  ^  I 
tbe  servant  of  the  Prior.     Of  many  of  the  scaniluls  nf  that  wn>tc 

*  Jfttrripefon  iM  Monaoltria  dt  St*  Lortmv  dil 
ciKCO  ilv  li«  S«titn».    Mndriil,  ItsT  ■nd  IQ(4.  fbj. 
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{hmiljr  and  the  popular  manifestations  ^'hicb  followed  them,  the  Escorial 
Locamo  the  scene.  In  the  various  military  occupations  which  followed,  it 
is  remarkable  that  a  bailding  wliich  appears  predisposed  to  conflagration, 
shonld  have  escaped  injury  by  fire.  In  March,  1808,  the  vangnard  of 
Marat's  army  was  there,  and  General  Barbon,  with  3,000  or  4,000  men, 
was  quartered  in  the  Srwinuiio.  Soon  after  the  famous  "  Dos  de  Mayo  " 
massacres  in  the  capital,  preparations  were  commenced  for  turning  the 
Escorial  into  a  military  hospital,  but  they  were  stopped  by  the  retreat  of 
the  French.  On  the  4th  of  December,  however,  the  invaders  were  once 
more  in  possession  of  the  Castilles,  and  the  place  was  occupied  by 
General  La  Houssayc  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons.  A  decree  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  excepting  the  Escorial  from  the  general  suppression  of  convents, 
gave  the  Jeromites  some  hopes  of  a  quiet  life,  hopes  which  were  soon 
blasted  by  an  order  to  quit,  from  which  only  a  few  of  the  older  fathers 
were  afterwards  exempted.  In  1809  one  QuiUiet,  a  Frenchman,  whom 
Joseph  had  appointed  Conservator  of  the  Monuments  of  Art  in  the  Royal 
palaces  of  Spain,  or,  in  other  words,  his  private  plunder  collector,  appeared 
at  the  Escorial  with  a  royal  order  for  the  removal  to  Madrid  of  all  the 
precious  objects  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of  articles  in  gold  and 
silver.  Three  hundred  cart-loads  of  pictures  and  statuary  were  soon 
afterwards  packed  and  carried  off.  Next  year  the  gold  and  silver  followed, 
all  but  a  few  things  which  the  monks  contrived  to  hide.  This  rich  harvest 
was  reaped  by  a  couple  of  Spanish  commissioners,  by  the  aid  of  a  list 
famished  by  QuiUiet,  who  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  spoliation. 
This  man  had  visited  the  Escorial  in  1807,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
invasion,  and  had  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  poor  monks 
by  diatribes  against  the  French  Emperor,  and  by  circulating  a  paper  called 
Najmlef/n  unmanked.  Pleased  with  his  opinions  and  his  taste,  they  showed 
bim  all  their  valuables  and  curiosities,  and,  Uko  their  sovereign  and  his 
family,  found  when  too  late  what  it  was  to  trust  a  gavtxcho.  The  removal 
of  the  fine  library  was  entrusted  to  Antonio  Conde,  the  weU-known 
Arabic  scholar,  who,  though  a  partisan  of  the  French,  had  some  national 
fooling  loft,  and,  by  a  trick,  saved  the  manuscripts  from  transportation  to 
France.  Packing  them  carefully  in  boxes,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
convent  of  La  Trinidad  at  Ikladrid,  and  then  buried  them  beneath  a 
mighty  pile  of  the  printed  books,  which,  as  being  less  valuable,  were 
brought  from  the  Escorial  in  open  baskets.  For  five  years  this  mass  of 
learning  lay  in  dust  and  darkness,  and  being  forgotten  by  the  invaders, 
was  returned  in  due  time  to  the  Escorial,  the  MSS.  to  their  proper 
chamber,  and  the  printed  volumes  to  display,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  place,  their  gilt  edges  to  the  visitor  of  the  library,  a  fashion  noted 
with  praise  by  an  Italian  traveller  in  1C50,  as  making  the  walls  seem 
"clothed  with  gold  from  floor  to  roof."*  On  the  12th  July,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  slept  at  the  palace  when  on  the  way  to  his  disasters  in  the 

*  Le  Jlcali  Gtandrzzc  dtlt  Encuriale  di  S/i'tyna,  tompdale  dal  M.  V.  D.  Ilario 

Mnzr/ilari.     U[>|<ignn,  IGSO,  4t(>i<.  M2. 
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north.  Wellington  was  at  the  Escorial  on  the  9tb  September,  ami  is 
and  about  the  place  there  'were,  about  this  timo,  40,000  British  aad  ' 
Portuguese  troops.  The  upper  library  was  occnpiod  by  200  Eoetiiii 
soldiers,  employed  in  making  shoes  ;  und  the  whole  bnildixig,  betag  fiUtd 
with  their  comrades,  probably  ran  greater  risks  of  fire  than  ut  any  ptmkMi 
epoch  of  its  history. 

In  182G,  a  fire,  raging  for  eighteen  hours,  destroyed  ft  ooi 
portion  of  the  Escorial  between  the  church  and  the  Ladies'  Totrer,  tnda 
one  of  the  belfries.  The  building  still  bore  many  cruel  marks  tit  iu ' 
barrack  days.  By  this  fire  Ferdinand  VII.  was  induced  to  come  to  Hi 
rcUef,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  on  it  about  8,000/.,  Lis  pious  wtcaai 
queen,  Mary  Amelia  of  Saxony,  also  presenting  the  Gorononutas  vitk  i 
custodia  of  gold  and  jewels  worth  10,000/.  The  building  in  Ferdinanii'i 
time  was,  howeTor,  still  further  stripped  of  its  artistic  posBcssions,  in  orlct 
to  furnish  the  Royal  Museum  of  Pictures  at  Madrid. 

In  the  spring  of  183U,  during  the  civil  war,  apprehensionB  of  a  CuGil 
raid  caused,  or  were  used  as   a  pretext  to  excuse,  the  removal  to  tk« 
capital  of  ncaily  all  the  remaining  pictures  and  other  portAbl«  w«ib  rf 
art.     In  Jane  the  monks  were  ordered  to  lay  aside  their  i, 
aud  assume  the  habits  of  secular  priests;  and  on  the  TJ...  ... — ^U;, 

1837,  the  whole  brotherhood  received  notice  to  leave  the  coontir.  Byth* 
evening  of  December  1st,  sixty  old  men,  all  over  sc\  ro  tanwi 

adrift  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  a  few  days  later  the  l.>  of  tbar 

cells  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  prodac«d  8.000  nab, 
or  about  80/.  sterling.  The  Prior  alone  kept  his  place,  under  tlie  ma* 
of  Abbot-Administrator,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  chuplnins,  of  wbon  be  VM 
to  hare  the  choice.  But  they  also  were  dismissed  in  Ih38,  oqJ  tbe  ooi 
of  the  building  given  to  a  few  priests  living  in  the  town. 

In  1810  the  Escorial,  thus  deserted,  showed  sacli  ularming  dgM  rf 
decay  that  the  Government  restored  one  of  the  towers  and  tnada  a  f'* 
other  pressing  repairs.     In  1817  the  stuff  of  chaplains  was   raiaeti  '- 
tliirty,  aud  they  were  ordered  to  live  in  the  building,  which  thej  £ii,  it 
was  said,  with  considerable  reluctance. 

Seven  years  later,  those  ecclesiastics,  or  the  snrvivoors  of  tlnsm,  «Bi 
replaced,  by  u  decree  of  Isabella  11.  (May  80,  1851),  by  a  gmall  sodi^ 
of  Jeromite  monks,  presided  over  liy  a  Prior.  The  revived  nKiaaifia 
life  of  the  house  was  solemnly  inaugurated  by  the  Cardinal  I'tinaki. 
We  are  told  by  the  historian   of    the  Etjc  '  '     '  '    'iofuiilMt 

company  of  courtiers,  n  vast  concourse  of  p. 
towns,  and  the  whole  population  of  tho  royal  teat,  were  prcMal 
ceremony,  and  displayed  that  devotion  which  Bpaoianls  klwvjrs  ( 
all  religions  rites." 

T!:  me,  once  oioro  pot  tiiA  Jt^  j 

mites  I    -,  _,     ,  , I         ,       a  to  agmnne  thai  tKk  • 

finally  disappeared  from  the  cloisters  and  balls  of  Philip  IL 
which  has  again  brought  the  name  of  the  Eworinl  into  L 
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ence  is  a  physical  yiaitation   similar  to   others   which   havo   bo   often 
imperilled  its  existence.    About  10  p.m.  on  the  night  of  October  1,  of  this 
year,  a  frightful  storm  of  rain,  thunder  and  lightning  borst  over  the 
CastiUes,      Violent  enough  at  Madrid,  its  fiercest  fury  was  felt   at  the 
Escoriol.      A  thunder-clap,   louder  than  many   other  very  loud  ones, 
^woko  the  echoes  of  the  Guadaramas  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jage.     Half-an-hour  afterwards  the  storm  abated,  and  the  sky  became 
The  great  bell  of  the  monastery  was  then  heard  ringing  its  fire- 
Lightning  had  struck  the  roof  of  the  College  in  the  Court  of 
and  the  flames  wore  spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  library. 
Ibout  700  people,  men,  women  and  children,  started  from  their  slumbers, 
and  rushed  to  the  rescue.     The  contents  of  the  Ubrary  were  removed  to 
n  place  of  safety,  but  there  was  only  one  fire-engine  at  hand,  and  that  in 
Lttd  order.    Aid  wos  telegraphed  for  to  Madrid  at  11.30  p.m.,  but  the 
engines  with  their  apparatus  did  not  arrive,  from  causes  which  have  yet  to 
be  explained,  until  0.30  a.m.  on  the  2nd  October.     King  Amadous  was 
preparing  to  go  down  in  the  next  special  train,  but  desi.<!ted  in  conso- 
|nence  of  a  telegram  from  the  oflicer  in  chai'ge,  saying  that  the  fire  was 
ibdned.    In  spite  of  this  assurance  the  fiamcs  continued  to  show  them- 
selves all   day,  and  it  was   not  till  between  9  and  10  a.m.  on  the  Srd 
that  the  conflagration  was  finally  quelled.     None  of  the  works  of  art 
rere  injured,  unless  in  the  removal.     Fears  were  entertained  for  the 
oes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  library,  not  from  the  effects  of  fire  but  from 
lie  weight  of  rubbish  which  encumbered  the  floors  above  them  ;  but  tbo 
lutions  and  successful  removal  of  this  rubbish  is  said  to  bo  in  progress. 
Fhe  damage  done  to  the  building  lias  been  variously  and,  of  course,  very 
jughly  estimated  at  25,000/.,  30,000/.,  and  40,000/.     A  subscription  to 
defray  the  repairs  was  talked  of,  but  the  king  has  announced  his  intention 
of  meeting  the  whole  expense  from  his  own  resources — an  act  of  generosity 
sir  beyond  anything  his  people  has  yet  deserved  at  his  hands. 

Such  is  the  last  't-icissitnde  of  the  Spaniards'  eighth  wonder  of  the 
rorld — oneo  a  symbol  of  vostncss  so  familiar  to  the  English  imagination, 
to  be  embodied  in  a  rhyming  adage  preserved  by  George  Herbert : — 

My  honsc,  my  bouso  I  althcmgh  battmoll, 
Thoii  nrt  to  me  the  Escurial  1  • 

Those  who  desire  to  see  it  as  it  once  was,  should  refer  to  the  Differenln 
^uci  del  Escurial  par  Louis  Meunior,  1G65,  or  the  Vistas  del  Escurial, 
by  Josef  Gomez  de  Navia,  1800  ;  both  of  which  give  a  fair  idea  of  many 
of  its  most  imposing  aspects. 
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Farewell,  0  women  of  my  drcnms, 
Who  wearied  me  to  follow  yon, 

To  track  the  course  of  twilight  streams, 

By  fading  ecente:,  by  fleeting  gleams, 
Between  the  dawn  and  dusk  and  dew, 

Through  endless,  aimlcBS  wanderings ; 
Henceforth  I  woo  you  not  to  stay 
And  make  a  darkness  of  the  tlay, 

Or  light  it  with  the  vanishings 
Of  Fmiles  I  never  thought  were  true, 
And  only  sweet  because  so  few  ; 

My  feet  forsake  the  enchanted  ground, 

For  I,  who  never  sought,  am  found. 


For  love  btts  scut  his  messenger 
To  take  what  you  have  left  behind, 

To  seal  my  spirit  up  in  her 

Whose  touch  sets  free  the  prisoner, 
Whose  look  is  sight  unto  the  blind. 

Iler  eyes  are  rather  grey  than  blue, 
She  does  not  fear  to  langh  and  cry, 
WTiile  yon  could  only  smiJe  and  sigh ; 

Yet  she  is  subtler  far  than  yon, 
Who  wore  too  melting  to  bo  kind. 
Too  shadowy  to  bo  refined  ; 

But  she  is  earthy  of  the  earth, 

More  manifold,   of  better  worth. 
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0  many  shapes  of  one  desire, 

0  many  Toices  of  one  thought, 
Who  seemed  too  sweet  to  let  me  tire 
Of  deadly  service  vithoat  hire. 

Whose  presence,  often  yainly  songht. 
Still  seemed  the  life  of  life  to  me, 

Whose  cmel  sleight  of  tender  skill 

Was  as  a  net  abont  my  will. 
And  where  my  inmost. heart  should  be. 

Whose  blandiiAments  had  well-nigh  brought 

All  other  life  in  me  to  nought, 
And  drowned  it  in  love's  stolen  wine, 
Because  ye  had  no  life  but  mine. 

0  women  of  my  dreams,  farewell ; 

In  vain  ye  loiter  at  the  door, 
Having  no  other  place  to  dwell, 
In  middle  earth,  or  heaven,  or  hell, 

For  ye  shall  dwell  with  me  no  more. 
Love's  sun '  is  up,  what  would  ye  here  ? 

The  path  is  plain,  the  goal  in  sight. 

Why  should  my  eyes  turn  back  to  night. 
Or  why  should  dim  desire  be  dear  ? 

Be  sure  I  longed  to  say  before 

My  famine  fed  upon  the  store 
Of  Love,  who  conquers  and  redeems, — 
Farewell,  O  women  of  my  dreams. 

G.  A.  8IMC0X. 
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PART     I. 
CHAPTER     I. 

HERE  were  a  great  rarietj 
of  honsos  on  the  Qreen; 
Bomo  of  Ibem  hamjiwaat 
and  wealthy,  some 
old-fashioned,  some 
which  might  be  called 
tnmbledown.  The  two 
worst  and  smallest  of  tli««8 
were  at  the  lower  cod  of  ' 
the  Green,  not  £ar  tram 
the  "  Barlejmow."  It 
mnst  not  be  Bnppowd, 
■i\lB^^^^^^^KUTJ6>s^  however,    that   they  wtfe 

nnpleasantlj     affeot«d    I7 
the  neighbourhood  of  (ha 
"  Barleymow."    ThLn-wen 
withdrawn     from     eonUtt 
with  it  quite   as  moch  M 
we  were,  who  lived  at  lb* 
other    end  ;    and    th< 
thej  wore  small  nxul  < 
repair,     and    might    em 
look  mos)^  luid  damp  to 
K  malea  {••eor-br,  Umj 
were  still  hoases  forgtatk- 
folk,    where  oobodr  neti 
liAve  been  aahamod  to  lira. 
They  wore  boilt  pvtiy  at '' 
wood  and  partly  of  white- 1 
washed  brick,  and  each  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  very  Inxoriafil  ^^udoti.    M I 
the  time  Mr.  Reinhardt,  of  whom  I  am  going  to  *tp«ak,  eamts  lo  EmI 
Cottage,  as  it  was  called,  the  place  had  bcun  vviy  much  oegWtod  ;  tb*  tnMj 
and  btuhi'a  grow  wildly  all  over  the  garden,  the  fluwor-bedj  h*il  gov  ( 
the  kitchen-garden  was  a  desert,  with  only  a  dreary  cabbait*  - 
8tr»ggling  onion-plant  ma  to  need  ahowisg  among  Um  " 
eizrnmt«,  which  looked  like  the  copsowood  ia  a  totoA.  U 
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ce  go  to  deEitrnction  like  this,  and  I  could  not  bat  reflect  often  bow 
many  poor  people  there  were  withont  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  while  this 
house  was  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  an  inhabitant,  "  My  dear  lady,  that  is 
commanism,  rank  commnniBm,"  the  Admiral  said  to  me  when  I  ventured 
to  express  mj  sentiments  aloud ;  but  I  confess  I  never  conid  see  it. 

The  house  belonged  to  Mr.  Falkland,  who  was  a  distant  relation  of 
LorI  Goodwin's  and  lived  chiefly  in  London.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  a 
barrisler,  Uving,  I  suppose,  in  chambers,  as  most  of  them  do ;  but  I 
wondered  he  did  not  furnish  the  place  and  keep  it  in  order,  if  it  had  been 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  coming  down  with  his  friends  from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  to  spend  Sunday  in  the  country.  When  I  suggested  this 
young  Robert  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Damerel's  brother,  took  it  upon  him  to  laugh. 
"  There  is  nothing  to  do  hero,"  he  said.  "  If  it  were  near  the  river,  for 
boating,  it  would  be  a  different  matter,  or  even  if  there  was  a  stream  to  fish 
in ;  but  a  fellow  has  nothing  to  do  here,  and  why  should  Falkland  come  to 
bore  himself  to  death  ?  "  Thus  the  young  man  ended  with  a  sigh  for  himself 
though  he  had  begun  with  a  laugh  at  me. 

"  If  ho  is  so  afraid  to  be  bored  himself,"  ssiid  I — for  I  was  rather  angry 
to  hear  our  pretty  village  so  lightly  spoken  of — "  I  am  sure  he  must 
know  quantities  of  people  who  would  not  be  bored.      Young  barristers 

marry  sometimes,  I  suppose,  imprudently,  like  other  young  people " 

"  Curates,  for  instance,"  said  Robert,  who  was  a  saucy  boy. 
'*  Corates,  and  young  officers,  and  all  sorts  of  foolish  people,"  said  I ; 
"  and  thinlc  what  a  comfort  that  little  house  would  be  to  a  poor  yonng 
couple  with  babies  1  Oh  no,  I  do  not  like  to  see  such  a  waste  :  a  house 
going  to  rack  and  rnin  for  want  of  some  one  to  live  in  it,  and  so  many 
people  famishing  for  want  of  fresh  air,  and  the  country.  Don't  say  any 
more,  for  it  harts  me  to  see  it.  I  wish  it  were  mine  to  do  what  I  liked 
with  it  only  for  a  year." 

"  Communism,  rank  commtmism,"  said  the  Admiral.  But  if  that  is 
communism,  then  I  am  a  commuuisl,  and  I  don't  deny  it,  I  would  not 
waste  a  Christian  dwelling-place  any  more  than  I  would  throw  away  good 
honest  wholesome  broad. 

However,  this  state  of  things  came  to  an  end  one  spring,  a  good  many 
years  ago.  Workmen  come  and  began  to  pat  East  Cottage  in  order.  We 
all  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  work.  It  was  quite  a  place  to  go  to 
for  our  afternoon  walks,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  and  four  parties 
would  meet  there  among  the  shavings  and  the  pails  of  plaster  and 
whitewash.  It  was  being  very  thoroughly  done  up.  We  consulted  each 
other  and  gave  our  opinions  about  all  the  papers,  as  if  it  mattered  whether 
we  liked  them  or  not.  The  Green  thought  well  of  the  new  tenant's  taste  on 
the  whole,  tliongh  some  of  ue  had  doubts  about  the  decoration  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, which  was  rather  a  dark  little  room  by  nature.  The  paper  for  it 
traa  terribly  artistic.  It  was  one  of  those  new  designs  which  I  always  think 
bap  too  ecclesiastical  for  a  private  house — groups  of  five  or  mx  daisies  tied 
^Kpthar  with  long  stalks,  detached  and  distinct,  and  all  the  hair  on  their 
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heads,  standing  on  end,  so  to  speak  ;  but  tre  who  objected  had  a  eourietlon 
that  it  was  only  oar  ignorance,  and  merely  whispered  to  each  other  in 

comers,  that  we  were  not  quite  sure — that  perhaps  it  was  just  s  little 

bat  the  people  who  knew  better  liked  it  very  much. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  found  oat  who  the  new  tenant  wns.  He  did 
not  come  down  until  after  everything  had  been  arranged  and  ready  for  some 
weeks.  Then  we  foand  oat  that  ho  was  a  Mr.  Reinbardt,  a  gentleman  who 
was  well-known,  people  said,  in  scientific  circles.  He  was  of  German 
extraction,  we  supposed,  by  his  name,  and  as  for  his  connections,  or  wfa 
he  came  from,  nobody  knew  anything  about  them.  An  old  hoaseke«{ 
'was  the  first  person  who  made  her  appearance,  and  then  came  an  old  man- 
servant ;  both  of  them  looked  the  very  models  of  respectability,  bnt  I  do 
not  think,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  sight  of  them  gave  me  a  veiy  pleasaat 
feeling  about  their  master.  They  chilled  you  only  to  look  at  them.  Ths 
woman  had  a  suspicioas  watchful  look,  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  always  on  tba 
nearest  comer  looking  for  some  one,  and  she  hod  an  air  of  resolution  which 
I  should  not  have  liked  to  struggle  against.  The  man  was  not  quite  so 
alarming,  for  he  was  older  and  rather  feeble  on  his  le^.  One  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  weakness  in  his  character  to  justify  the  little  dcvioo 
that  would  now  and  then  appear  in  his  steps.  These  two  people  atl 
our  notice  in  the  interval  of  waiting  for  their  master.  The  man's  name  was 
■\Vhite — an  innocent  feeble  sort  of  name,  but  highly  respectable — and  be 
called  the  woman  something  which  sounded  like  Missis  Sarah  ;  but  whether 
it  was  her  Christian  name  or  her  surname  we  never  could  make  oat. 

It  was  on  a  Monday  evening,  and  I  had  gone  to  dine  at  the  Lodgv 
with  Bir  Thomas  and  Lady  Denzil,  when  the  first  certain  news  of  the  new 
tenant  of  East  Cottage  reached  us.  The  gentlemen,  of  course,  had  boon 
the  first  to  hear  it.  Somehow,  thongh  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  women 
are  the  great  traflickcrs  in  gossip,  it  is  the  men  who  always  start  tiie 
subject.  When  they  came  into  the  dravring-room  after  dinner  tha;  gave 
us  the  information,  which  they  had  already  been  discussing  amrmg  tbaa* 
athoB  over  their  wine. 

"  Mr.  Reinbardt  has  arrived,"  Sir  Thomas  said  to  LaJv  Dmizi] ; 
we  all  asked,  "  When  ?  " 

"  He  came  yesterday,  I  believe,"  said  Bir  Thomas. 

"Yesterday  I  Why,  yesterday  was  Sunday,"  cried  some  one;  sod 
though  we  are,  as  a  commanity,  tolerably  free  &om  prejudico,  wo  wen  ill 
somewhat  shocked ;  and  there  was  a  pause. 

"  I  believe  Sonday  is  considered  the  most  lackj  day  for  vnryiUa* 
abroad,"  said  Lady  Denzil,  after  that  interval ;  "  for  beginmng  a  Joont 
and  no  doubt  for  entering  a  bouse.  And  as  he  is  of  Geiman  eitaetioa- 

"  He  does  not  look  like  a  German,"  said  Bobort  Lloyd  ;  "  h«  is  qoit* 
an  old  fellow — about  fifty,  I  sbonld  say — and  dork,  not  fiiir." 

At  this  spoocii  the  most  of  as  Ungbod  ;  for  an  old  faOoir 
teemed  absurd  to  us,  who  were  that  age,  or  more ;  bat  Robwt. 
lutd  DO  doubt  on  the  Kuliject. 
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"  Well,"  ho  said,  half  offended,  "I  could  not  have  said  a  yoang  fellow, 
eonld  I  ?  He  stoops,  ho  is  awfully  thiii,  like  an  old  magician,  and  shabbily 
dressed,  and " 

"Yon  must  have  examined  him  from  head  to  foot,  Robert." 

"A  fellow  can't  help  seeing,"  said  Robert,  "  when  he  looks;  and  I 
thought  you  all  wanted  to  know." 

Then  we  had  a  discussion  as  to  what  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
new-comer.  We  did  not  know  whether  he  was  morried  or  not,  and,  conse* 
quently,  conld  not  go  folly  into  the  question  ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  house 
and  the  looks  of  the  servants  were  much  against  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
felt  convinced  he  was  not  married ;  and,  so  far  as  we  ladies  were  concerned, 
the  question  was  thus  made  sufficiently  easy.  But  the  gentlemen  felt  the 
weight  proportionably  heavy  on  their  shoulders. 

"  I  never  knew  any  one  of  the  name  of  Reinhardt,"  Sir  Thomas  said, 
with  a  musing  air. 

"  Probably  he  will  have  brought  letters  from  somebody,"  the  Admiral 
suggested :  and  that  was  a  wonderful  comfort  to  all  the  men. 

Of  course  he  must  have  letters  frona  somebody ;  he  must  know  some 
one  who  know  Sir  Thomas,  or  Mr.  Dnmerel,  or  the  Admiral,  or  General 
Perronet,  or  the  Lloyds.  Surely  the  world  was  not  so  large  as  to  make 
it  possible  that  the  new-comer  did  not  know  some  one  who  knew  one  of  the 
people  on  the  Green.  As  for  being  a  scientific  notability,  or  even  a 
literary  character,  I  am  afraid  that  would  not  have  done  much  for  him  in 
Dinglefield.  If  he  had  been  cousin  to  poor  Lord  Glyndon,  who  was  next  to 
an  idiot,  it  would  have  been  of  a  great  deal  more  service  to  him.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  were  right :  I  think  there  are  other  things  which  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  but,  without  arguing  about  it,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  so  it  was. 

The  Green  generally  kept  a  watchful  eye  for  some  time  on  the  East 
Cottage.  There  were  no  other  servants  except  those  two  whom  wo  had 
already  seen.  Sometimes  the  gardener,  who  kept  all  the  little  gardens 
about  in  order — "  doing  for  "  ladies  hke  myself,  for  instance,  who  conld 
not  afford  to  keep  a  gardener— was  called  in  to  assist  at  East  Cottage; 
and  I  believe  (of  course  I  could  not  question  him  on  the  subject ;  I  heard 
this  through  one  of  the  maids)  that  he  was  very  jocular  about  the  man- 
servant, who  was  a  real  man-of-all-work,  doing  everything  you  conld  think 
of,  from  helping  to  cook,  down  to  digging  in  the  garden.  Our  gardener 
opened  his  month  and  uttered  a  great  laugh  when  he  spoke  of  him.  He 
held  the  opinion  common  to  a  great  many  of  his  class,  that  to  undertake 
too  much  was  a  positive  injury  to  others.  A  servant  who  kept  to  his  own 
work,  and  thought  it  was  "  not  his  place  "  to  interfere  with  anything 
beyond  it,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  in  matter^  beyond  his  own  immediate 
calling,  was  Matthew's  model  of  what  a  servant  ought  to  be,  and  a  man 
who  pretended  to  be  a  butler,  and  was  a  Jack-of-ali -trades,  was  a  con- 
temptible object  to  our  gardener  :  "  taking  the  bread  out  o'  other 
fblkses'  mouths,"  he  said.     He  thought  the  man  at  the  East  Cottage  was 
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a  foreigner,  and  altogeUiGr  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  liim.  Bot,  bowcrcr, 
w'hiit  wns  a  great  deal  worse  was  the  fact  that  neither  the  man-servanl,  cnr 
the  woman,  nor  the  master,  appoared  to  care  for  our  notice,  or  in  any 
way  took  the  place  they  ought  to  have  done  in  our  little  eomnumhy. 
They  had  their  things  down  from  Loudon  ;  they  either  did  their  waaktng 
"  within  themselves"  or  sent  it  also  away  to  a  distance  ;  tbej  mad«  no 
irieuds,  and  sought  none.  Mr.  Rciuhardt  brou^'ht  no  letters  of  intro- 
duction. Sometimes  —  but  rarely — he  might  be  seen  of  an  ereiuBg 
walking  towards  the  Doll,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  bend  to  shield  hi^ 
from  the  setting  sun,  but  ho  never  looked  at  anybody  whom  ho  met,  oH 
showed  the  least  inchnation  to  cultivate  acquaintance,  even  with  a  child  or 
a  dog.  And  the  worst  of  all  was  that  he  certainly  never  went  to  ebnreh. 
We  were  very  regular  church-goers  on  the  Green.  Some  of  as  prs&mi 
sometimes  to  go  to  a  little  church  in  the  woods,  which  was  intended  tat 
the  scattered  population  of  our  forest  district,  and  was  very  pretty  aad 
sweet  in  the  midst  of  the  great  trees,  instead  of  to  the  parish.  Bat  to 
one  or  other  everybody  went  once  every  Sunday  at  least.  It  was  qnitc  a 
pretty  sight  on  Sunday  morning  to  see  everybody  taming  oat — families  all 
together,  and  lonely  folk  like  myself,  who  scarcely  could  feel  lonely 
when  there  was  such  a  feeling  of  harmony  and  friondliuess  about.  The 
yoong  people  set  off  walking  generally  a  httle  while  before  us  ;  bat  mo«t 
of  the  elder  people  drove,  for  it  was  a  good  long  way.  And  though  soim 
rigid  persons  thought  it  was  wrong  on  the  Sunday,  yet  the  nice  CMtia^ 
and  horses  looked  pleasant,  and  the  servants  always  had  time  to  coma  to 
church  ;  and  an  old  lady  hke  Lady  Denzil,  for  instance,  must  have  stayed  at 
home  altogether  if  she  had  not  been  aUowcd  to  drive.  I  think  a  distme- 
tion  should  be  made  in  such  cases.  But  when  all  the  houses  thns  opentd 
their  doors  nnd  poured  forth  their  nhabitants,  it  may  be  suppOMii  bov 
strange  it  looked  that  one  honse  should  never  open  and  no  figure  tmr 
come  from  it  to  join  the  Sunday  stream.  Even  the  housekeeper,  so  (a  i 
^vo  could  ascertain,  never  had  a  Sunday  out.  They  lived  within 
||(niUs,  within  the  trees  that  were  now  so  ti  .'y  and  trim.  One  morning  wh 
I  had  a  cold,  and  was  reading  the  service  by  myself  in  my  own 
had  a  glunpse  of  the  master  of  the  house.  It  wan  a  summer  day,  Tsry 
soft  and  blue,  and  full  of  sunshine.  You  know  what  I  miiau  when  I  <sy 
blue — the  sky  seemed  to  stoop  nearer  to  the  earth,  the  earth  bnsb«<3  ilwlf 
and  looked  up  all  still  and  gentle  to  the  sky.  Thnro  wcr«  < 
and  nobody  moviug  below  ;  nothing  but  a  httlo  thrill  and  i1<l  ^.  ,  .'<  i^  ..•■.-, 
a  faint  rustle  of  the  grass,  and  the  birds  singing  with  a  sofkr  noto,  as  if 
thoy  too  knew  it  was  Sunday.     My  room  is  in  t'  n,  anil 

overlooks  all  the  Green.     Tho  window  was  opvt..  '  lAt(b 

sounding  in  tho  stillness  made  mo  lift  my  bead  without  ti 
lesson  I  was  reading.    It  was  Mr.  Beinhardt,  n>^      '    '  .  <«|  an 

}  cottage.     He  came  to  the  garden  gate  and  ?- 
I  lag  out.     I  was  not  near  ooough  to  8c<:  hia  fflc«,  bat  in  > 
'■puM  stooping  figuro  ibcro  tnu  stupicion  and  doalr* 
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right  and  to  the  loft  with  a  cnrioos  prying  eagerness,  as  if  he  expected 
to  868  some  one  coming.  And  then  be  camo  out  altogether,  nnd  began 
to  walk  np  and  down,  np  and  down.  The  stillness  was  so  great  that, 
though  he  walked  very  softly,  the  sound  of  his  steps  on  the  gravel  of  the 
rood  reached  me  from  time  to  time.  I  stopped  in  my  reading  to  watch 
Lim,  in  spite  of  myself.  Every  time  ho  turned  he  looked  about  him 
in  the  same  suspicions  curious  way.  Was  ho  waiting  for  some  one  ?  was 
he  looking  ont  for  a  visitor  ?  or  was  he  (the  thought  sprang  into  my  mind 
all  at  once)  insane,  perhaps,  and  hud  escaped  from  his  keepers  in  the 
cottage  ?  This  thought  made  my  heart  jump,  but  a  little  reflection  calmed 
me,  for  he  had  not  the  least  appearance  of  insanity.  The  little  jar  now  and 
then  of  his  foot  when  he  turned  kept  me  in  excitement  ;  I  felt  it  im- 
possible to  keep  from  watching  Lim.  When  I  found  how  abstracted  my 
mind  was  getting,  I  knelt  down  to  say  the  Litany,  feeling  that  it  was  wrong 
to  yield  to  this ;  and  when  I  got  up  from  my  knees  the  Brst  carriage — the 
Densdls'  carriage — was  coming  gleaming  along  the  distant  road  in  the 
Bonshine,  coming  back  from  chnrch,  and  the  lonely  figure  was  gone.  I 
did  not  know  whether  he  had  gone  in  again  or  had  extended  his  walk. 
But  I  felt  somehow  all  that  day,  though  you  will  say  with  very  little 
reason,  that  I  knew  something  more  about  oar  strange  neighbour  than 
most  people  did  on  the  Green. 


CUAPTUn  U. 

IS  seclusion  and  isolation  of  East  Cottage  did  not,  however,  last  very 
long.  Before  the  summer  was  over  Sir  Thomas,  who,  though  he  stood 
on  his  dignity  sometimes,  was  very  kind  at  bottom,  began  to  feel  com- 
punctions about  his  solitary  neighbour :  now  and  then  he  would  say 
something  which  betrayed  this.  "  It  worries  mo  to  think  there  is  some 
I  one  there  who  Las  been  taken  no  notice  of  by  anybody,"  ho  would  saj*. 
I  "  Of  course  it  is  his  own  fault — entirely  his  own  fault."  The  next  time 
I  one  met  him  ho  would  return  to  tho  subject.  "  ^\^^at  a  lovely  day  I 
I  Everybody  seems  to  be  out-of-doors — except  at  East  Cottage,  where  they 
I  have  the  blinds  drawn  down."  This  would  bo  said  with  a  pucker  of 
I  vexation  and  annoyance  about  his  month.  He  was  angry  with  the 
I  stranger,  and  sorry,  and  did  not  loiow  what  to  do.  And  I  for  one  know 
I  what  would  follow.  But  we  were  all  very  curious  when  we  heard  that 
I  Bit  Thomas  had  actually  called.  The  Stokes  came  running  in  to  tell 
L  mo  one  afternoon.  "  Oh,  fancy,  Mrs.  Mnsgravo,  Sir  Thomas  has  called  1 " 
I  cried  Lucy.  "  And  ho  has  been  admitted,  which  is  still  greater  fun," 
le.<iid  Rcibert  Iiloyil,  who  was  with  tLem.  I  may  say  in  pasxing  that  this 
Ivrus  boforo  RoluTt  had  passed  his  examination,  whun  he  was  an  idle 
lyoang  man  at  home,  trying  hard  tu  persuade  Lucy  Stoke  that  he  and 
leho  wore  in  lovo  with  each  other.  Their  parents,  of  coiirso,  would  never 
lliavo  permitted  such  a  thing  for  a  moment,  and  fortunately  there  tamed 
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r  wvtuld  le 

r*  al/onl,"  iiud 

!tjs  tluakiag  bi 

he  can  nevBr  b« 

jet  him  yeeterd»T, 

i  his  wife  befoiv." 


a  foreigner,  and  altogether  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of ' 

whftt  was  a  great  deal  worse  was  the  fact  that  neith 

the  woman,  nor  the  master,  ajipeared  to  cnri' 

way  took  the  place  they  ongbl  to  havi?  dir 
I  They  had  their  thiogs  do\Nij  from  Ijondou ; 

«'  within  themselves  "  or  sent  it  also  •W".  '<>/ 

friends,  and  sought  none.    Mr.  RuLd'^/// 

duction.      Sometimes  —  hut    rarely     y  ^ft 

vralking  towards  the  Dell,  with  ar     '////   ' 
■  from  tlie  sotting  sun,  but  he  ne    // /  kJ  * 

Bhowed  the  least  meUuatioD  \,  '  '  -'^^"^  *^e  gardener,  and  1 

-  a  dog.     And  the  worst  of  r  ^  't '«  »"  o^«  ">e  pbce.    Faoej 

hve  wer«  very  regular  eh'       '  '  «'^''  I  suppose,"  said  Lucy,  "  Ihoagi 

sometimes  to  -    '        '  -'°'  "°'*  ""^y  ^^-^^  "'•  ""'^  ""   ^^^''  "  '* 

(the  scatt^^red  i  "y  ^"  J""  ^^OB." 

Bweel  in  the  midst  -"^  ''«  *^«  '*'''  f°''  ^  ^^  ^'^^  '^"*^  ^"^"^  ^^7  ^^^ 

•  one  or  other  ow     -    s*"*^  ^'''■^'®'  '''^*''*  Robert,  who  had  beei»  appttlad 

pretty  sight  o'      ^xn"  "nswer  which  made  Lucy  langh.     "Poor  nun,  I 
^inis  a  very  bad  woman,  and  if  she  haunts  him.     How 


.be 


must  have  been  to  find  he  could  not  get  rid  of  her 


don't  talk  so  Toaeh 


'tf*    ^^ii>e,BiJ  ieaXthero  is  Sir  Thomas  coming: 
^^•■gaid  I,  hurriedly. 

*liim  afraid,  however,  that  Sir  Thomas  rather  liked  the  nouMOSe. 

lind  not  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  encouraging  girls  to  ran  aa, 

^t  most  women  have.   He  thought  it  was  amusing,  as  men  genemlly  do, 

^  flsver  paused  to  think  how  bad  it  was  for  the  girls.     Bat  to-daj  b* 

,^  too  full  of  his  own  story  to  care  much  for  theirs.     He  came  in  triik 

dosty  boots,  which  was  quite  against  his  principles,  and  stretched  Ul 

long  spare  hmbs  out  on  the  beautiful  nig  which  the  Stokrs  had  wofkfd 

for  me  in  a  way  that  went  to  my  heart.     That  showed  bow  ntrj  taaeh 

pre-occnpied  he  was  ;  for  8ir  Thomas  was  never  ineonnderata  aboot  mtk 

matters. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  pushing  his  thin  white  hair  off  hit  farobMid,  tad 
stretching  out  his  legs  as  if  he  were  quite  worn  out.  "  There  is  oae  ptMn 
of  work  well  over.  I  have  had  a  good  many  tongh  jobs  in  my  lifis,  bat  I 
don't  know  that  I  over  had  a  worse." 

"  Oh,  tell  us  what  happened.  Is  be  mad  ?  did  ho  try  to  keep  the 
door  shut  ?  did  he  hurt  you  ?  "  cried  the  Stukos. 

Sir  Thomas  smiled  upon  this  nonsense  as  if  it  bad  becu  |H.-riL-v-tly 
reasonable,  and  the  best  sense  in  the  world. 

"  Hurt  me  I  well,  not  quite :  bo  was  not  likely  to  try  thai.     ! ' 

little  mite  of  a  man,  who  could  not  hurt  a  fly.    And  bcndes,"  a«I. 

Thomas,  correcting  himself,  "he  is  a  gentleman.    I  hata  no  naaoa  W> 
doubt  ho  i«  a  perf.  .<— «aalltb« 

rest  of  08  do.     N<  ..iluvd  ata." 
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"  Was  there  a  difficoltj  is  geitmg  in  ?  " 

"  Yoa  Bh&U  hear.  The  sernmt  looked  as  if  he  would  fiuat  when  he 
saw  me.  '  Mr.  Reinhardt  at  home  ?  '  Oh  t  he  could  not  quite  Bar ;  if 
I  would  wait  he  would  go  and  ask.  So  I  waited  in  the  hall,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  with  a  smile.  "  Well,  yes,  it  was  odd,  of  conrse ;  bat  such  an 
experience  now  and  then  is  not  bad  for  one.  It  shows  yon,  joa  know, 
how  little  importance  joa  are  of,  the  moment  voa  get  beyond  the  circle 
of  people  who  know  yoa.  I  think  really  it  is  salutary,  yoa  know,  if  yoa 
come  to  that — and  amosing,"  he  added,  this  time  with  a  little  langh. 

"Oh,  bat  what  a  shame:  how  shocking,  how  horrid  I  Yoa,  Sir 
,  Thomas,  whom  every  body  knows  1 "  said  Lottie  Stoke. 

'  That  is  jost  what  makes  it  so  tnstractiTe,"  he  said.  "  I  mast  hare 
stood  in  the  hall  a  qaarter-of-an-hoar ;  allowing  for  the  tedioasness  of 
waiting,  I  should  say  certainly  a  qaarter-of-an-hoar ;  and  then  the  man 
came  back  and  asked  me,  what  do  yoa  think  ?  if  I  had  come  of  my  own 
aeeord,  or  if  some  one  had  sent  me.  It  was  Indicroos,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
with  a  half  laugh ;  "  but  if  you  will  think  of  it,  it  was  rather  irritating. 
I  am  a&aid  I  lost  my  temper  a  little.  I  said,  '  I  am  Sir  Thomas  Denzil. 
I  lire  at  the  Lodge,  and  I  have  come  to  call  upon  your  master,'  in  a  tone 
which  made  the  old  fool  of  a  man  shake,  and  then  some  one  else  appeared 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.    It  was  Mr.  Reinhardt,  who  had  heard  my  Toiee." 

"  What  did  he  say  for  himself?  "  I  asked. 

"It  was  not  his  fault,"  said  Sir  Thomas;  "he  knew  nothing  of  it. 
He  is  a  very  well-informed  man,  Mrs.  Musgrave.  He  is  quite  able  to 
enter  into  conyersation  on  any  subject.  He  was  -very  glad  to  see  me. 
He  is  a  sort  of  recluse,  it  ia  easy  to  pereeive,  but  quite  a  proper  man ;  vefj 
well-informed,  one  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  converse  with,  I  aaaora 
yoa.  He  made  a  thousand  apologies.  He  said  something  abont  unfor* 
tunate  circnmstances,  and  a  disagreeable  visitor,  as  an  excuse  for  his 
man  ;  but  whether  the  disagreeable  visitor  was  some  one  who  had  beaa 
there  or  who  was  expected " 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  cried  Lucy  Stokes,  with  excitement.  "  It  was  hia 
wife's  ghost." 

Sir  Thomas  stopped  short  aghast,  and  looked  at  me  to  aak  if  the  child 
had  gone  mad. 

How  could  they  think  Sir  Thomas  was  the  wife's  gfaoflt?"  cried 
Itie,  "  you  siDy  girl  t  and  besides,  most  likely  it  is  not  trxie." 

"  What  ia  not  troe  ?  "  asked  Sir  Thomas,  in  dismay. 

"  Oh,  they  say  he  killed  her,"  said  Lney,  "  and  that  she  haunts  him. 
They  say  his  man  sleeps  in  his  room,  and  the  honaekeeper  jost  outside. 
He  cannot  be  left  by  himself  ibr  a  moment,  and  I  do  not  wonder  ha 
should  be  frightened  if  he  baa  killed  his  wife." 

"  Nonaense,  nonaaoae,"  aaid  Sir  Thomas,  raising  his  voice.  "  Non- 
sense! "  bo  was  quite  angry.  He  had  taken  ap  the  man,  and  ftlt 
TBsponsible  £9r  him.  "  My  dear  child,  I  think  yoa  are  going  out  of  yoor 
■ttje  wita,"  he  cried.  "  Killed  hia  wife ;  why,  the  man  is  a  thorongh 
I  80— i 
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gentlemaD.  A  moBt  well-lnfortned  man,  and  knows  my  friend  Sir 
8eptimas  Dash,  who  is  the  head  of  the  British  Associatian.  Whj,  why, 
Lucy  I  you  take  away  my  breath." 

"  It  was  not  me  who  said  it,"  cried  saaoy  Lncy.  "It  is  kU  over  tb« 
Green,  overj-body  knows.  Thoy  say  she  disappeared  all  at  once,  and 
never  was  heard  of  more ;  and  then  there  used  to  bo  sounds  like  some- 
body crying  and  moaning ;  and  then  he  got  so  frightened,  he  never  would 
go  anywhere,  nor  look  any  one  in  the  face.  Oh  !  only  suppose  ;  how  straagi 
it  would  be  to  have  a  haunted  house  on  the  Green.  If  I  had  anybody  fa> 
go  with  me  I  should  like  to  walk  down  to  East  Cottage  at  midnight." 

"  Let  mo  go  with  you,"  whispered  Robert ;  but  fortunately  I  beard 
him,  and  gave  Lucy  a  look.  She  was  a  silly  little  girl  certain] j,  bat  not 
so  bad  as  that. 

"  This  is  really  very  great  nonsense,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  A  haimt«d 
honse  at  this  time  of  day  I  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  hope  you  will  aso  all  yoor 
influence  to  put  down  this  story  if  it  exists.  I  give  you  my  word, 
'Mi.  Beinhardt  is  quite  nn  addition ;  and  knows  Sir  Septimus  Dash.  A 
really  well-bred,  well-infonned  man.  I  am  quite  shocked,  I  aasmv  yoo. 
Lucy,  I  hope  you  will  not  spread  this  ridiculous  story.  I  shall  aak  joar 
mother  what  she  thinks.  Poor  man  !  no  wonder  ho  looked  ancomfortaUs, 
if  there  is  already  a  rumour  Uko  this." 

"  Then  he  did  look  tmcomfortable  ?  "  said  Lottie. 

"  No  ;  I  can't  say  he  did.     No ;  I  don't  mean  uncomfortable, "  Mid 

Sir  Thomas,  seeing  he  had  committed  himself.     "  I  mean it  is  abmd 

altogether.  A  charming  man ;  one  whom  yon  will  all  like  immenselj.  I 
think  Lndy  Denzil  must  have  relumed  from  her  drive.  We  are  to  M* 
you  all  to-morrow,  I  believe,  in  the  afternoon  ?  Now,  Lacy,  no  Bon 
gossip ;  leave  that  to  the  old  women,  my  dear." 

"  Sir  Thomas  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  said  T-      '  -^v 

watched  him  cross  the  Green.     "  He  has  gone  to  my  lady    i  '.'.j 

mind  made  up  whether  ho  ought  to  pay  any  attention  to  it  or  not." 

"  And  my  lady  will  say  not,"  said  I ;  "  fortanately  wo  are  ali  •fow 
of  that.  Lady  Dcn/il  will  not  lot  anybody  bo  condemned  witboul  • 
honriug.  And,  Lucy,  I  think  Sir  Thom:is  gave  you  T«ry  good  advieo; 
when  you  arc  old  it  will  be  time  enough  to  arausp  vnursi'lf  with  xririoilios 
stories,  especially  such  dreadful  stories  as  this.' 

Lncy  took  oflence   at  this,  and  went  aw:-  uiiurt«;<l 

Robert  Lloyd,  and  very  indigauut  with  me.     L<  i'  a  taaa 

behind  her  to  tell  me  that  it  was  really  quite  true,  and  that  th«  roimrt  had 
gone  all  over  the  Green,  and  everybody  was  talking  of  it.  Nobodjr  kna* 
quite  where  it  had  come  from,  bat  it  was  already  known  la  aU  tixe  woM 
at  I  1,  aud  a  very  unpleasant  report  it  was. 

,  time  wont  on,  and  do  more  was  beard  of  this.    In  t  Uttb 
place  like  Dinglefiold,  as  soon  as  ever}-body  has  faiutfd  %  itaty.  m 
ensn^s.     Wo  cannot  go  on  indefinitelj  propagating  it,  and  rt 
own  f^th  in  it     When  we  all  know  it,  and  sotbiii^  moi 
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he  Btii^ect,  Tve  are  pulled  np  short ;  and  nnless  thoro  are  new  facts  to 

'  comment  upon,  or  some  now  light  thrown  npon  the  iiQiur,  it  is  almost 

Bure  to  die  away,  as  a  matter  of  conrso.     This  was  tho  case  in  respect  to 

'  the  report  aboat  Mr.  Koinhnrdt.     We  got  no  more  information,  and  we 

I  coidd  not  go  on  talking  about  the  old  story  for  ever.     Wo  exhausted  it, 

and  grew  tired  of  it,  and  let  it  drop  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  wo  got  used  to 

him,  and  became  acquainted  with  him,  more  or  less. 

The  other  gentlemen  called,  one  by  one,  after  Sir  Thomas.  He  was 
asked,  timidly,  to  one  or  two  dinner-parties,  and  declined,  which  we 
thought  at  first  showed,  on  the  whole,  good  taste  on  his  part.  But  be 
became  quite  friendly  when  we  met  him  on  the  rood,  and  would  stop  to 
talk,  and  showed  no  moroseness,  nor  fear  of  any  one.  He  had  what  was 
generally  pronounced  to  be  a  refined  face — the  foatnres  high  and  clear, 
with  a  kind  of  ivory  paleness,  aftd  keen  eyes,  which  were  very  sharp  to 
uoie  evciything.  He  was,  as  Sir  Thomas  said,  very  well-informed.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  that  yon  could  talk  about  that  he  did  not  know  ; 
and  in  science,  the  gentlemen  said  he  was  a  perfect  mine  of  knowledge. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  they  were  very  good  judges,  for  I  don't  think 
either  Sir  Thomas  or  the  Admiral  knew  much  about  science.  One  thing, 
however,  which  made  some  of  us  still  doubtful  about  him  was  the  fact  that 
he  never  talked  of  jieoiile.  When  a  name  was  mentioned  in  conversation 
ho  never  said,  "  Oh,  I  know  him  very  woU — I  knew  his  father — a  cousin 
of  his  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,"  as  most  people  do.  All  the  expression 
went  out  of  his  face  as  soon  as  we  came  to  this  kind  of  talk ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  how  very  much  at  a  loss  most  people  were  in  consequence  for 
subjects  to  talk  about.  But  this,  though  it  w.is  strange,  was  not  any  sort 
of  proof  that  he  had  done  anything  very  wicked.  It  might  be — and  tho 
most  of  as  thought  it  was — an  endence  that  he  had  not  lived  in  society. 
"He  knows  my  friend,  Sir  Septimus  Dash,"  Sir  Thomas  always  said  in 
his  favour;  but  then,  of  course,  Sir  Septimus  was  a  public  personage, 
and  Mr.  Reinhardt  might  have  made  his  acquaintance  at  some  public 
place.  But  still,  a  man  may  be  of  no  family,  and  out  of  society,  and  yet 
not  have  murdered  his  wife.  After  a  while  we  began  to  tliink,  indeed, 
that  whether  ho  had  killed  her  or  not,  it  was  jnst  as  well  there  was  no  wife 
in  the  question — "Just  as  well,"  Mrs.  Perronet  siiid,  who  was  great  in 
matters  of  society.  "  A  man  whom  nobody  knows  does  not  matter ;  but 
what  should  we  have  done  with  a  woman  ? 

"  He  must  have  killed  her  on  purpose  to  save  us  the  trouble,"  said  Lottie. 
Bat  the  General's  wife  was  quite  in  earnest,  and  did  not  see  the  joke. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Ii  is  a  good  thing,  on  the  whole,  to  have  a  house  with  a  mystery  about  it 
in  one's  immediate  neighbourhood.  Oradually  wo  ceased  to  believe  tliut 
Mr.  Reinhardt  had  an,>i.hiiig  criminal  about  him.  But  it  wai;  quite 
certain  that  there  was  a  mystery — that  we  knew  nothing  about  him,  neither 
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-where  he  came  from,  nor  whnt  his  family  was.  For  one  thing,  he  had  cot- 
tainly  no  occupation :  therefore,  of  coarse,  he  mast  be  sofficientlj  well  off  lo 
do  without  that :  and  he  had  no  relations — no  one  who  ever  came  to  see 
him,  nor  of  whom  he  talked  ;  and  though  the  men  who  called  npon  him 
had  been  admitted,  they  were  never  asked  to  go  back,  nor  bad  one  of  ni 
ladies  ever  crossed  his  threshold.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  be  bad 
made  a  role  against  admitting  ladies,  for  when  Mrs.  Damcrel  herself  called 
to  speak  of  the  soup-kitchen,  old  White  came  and  spoke  to  her  at  tfao 
gate,  and  trembled  very  much,  and  begged  her  a  hundred  pardons,  bat, 
nevertheless,  would  not  let  her  in — a  thing  which  made  her  vviy 
indignant.  Thus  the  houso  became  to  us  all  a  raystorious  hoaae.  aaii, 
on  the  whole,  I  think  we  rather  liked  it.  The  mystery  did  no  harm, 
and  it  certainly  amused  us,  and  kept  our  interest  alive. 

Thus  the  summer  passed,  and  Dinglefield  had  got  ased  tu  uic 
Scientific  Gentleman.  That  was  the  name  he  generally  went  by.  When 
strangers  came  to  the  Green,  and  had  it  all  described  to  them — Sir 
Thomas  hero,  the  Admiral  there,  the  General  at  the  other  side,  and  bo 
on,  we  always  gave  a  little  special  description  of  Mr.  ReinhardL  "  H« 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,'*  one  would  say,  not  knowing  much  what 
that  meant.  "  He  belongs  to  the  British  Association,"  said  another. 
"  He  is  a  great  scientific  light."  We  began  even  to  feel  a  little  proud  of 
him.  Even  I  myself,  on  the  nights  when  I  did  not  sleep  well,  osod  to 
feel  quite  pleased,  when  I  looked  out,  to  see  the  Scientific  Gentlemao'i 
light  still  burning.  Ho  was  sitting  up  there,  no  doubt,  pondering  thiagt 
that  were  much  beyond  our  comprehension — and  it  made  xta  proud  to 
think  that,  on  the  Green,  there  was  some  one  who  was  going  orer  the 
abstrusest  questions  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

It  was  about  six  months  after  his  arrival  when,  one  evening,  for  some 

special  reason,  I  forget  what,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Stoke's  to  tea.     She  hVof  a 

little  way  down  the  laue,  on  the  other  side  of  the  "  Barlcymow."   It  is  aot 

often  that  she  asks  any  one  even  to  tea.   Aa  a  rule,  people  geoerallj  aak  har 

and  her  daughters,  for  we  are  all  very  well  aware  of  her  drcomstaDCM ; 

but,  on  this  particular  night,  I  was  there  for  some  reason  or  other.    It  vaa 

October,  and  the  nights  had  begun  to  be  cold  ;  but  there  was  a  fiill  bmob, 

and  at  ten  o'clock  it  was  as  light  as  day.     This  was  why  I  would  nol  hi 

them  send  any  one  home  with  me.     I  must  say  I  have  never  nad*n4oo4 

how  middlo-aged  women  like  myself  can  have  a  pretty  young  maid-Berraat 

Bont  for  them,  knowing  very  well  thot  the  girl  must  walk  one  way  alooe, 

and  that,  if  there  is  any  danger  at  all,  a  young  woman  of  twaaty  ia 

more  in  the  way  of  it,  than  one  who  mij;ht  bo  her  mother.     I 

'  going  to  the  door  to  look  out,  and  protesting  that  I  was  not  th«  I«aat  i 

— nor  wan  I.     I  knew  all  the  roads  as  well  as  I  knew  my  own  ^ude 

and  everybody  round  about  knew  me.     The  way  wa<  not  at  all  loao 

To  be  sure,  there  were  not  many  people  walking  about ;  bat  thtai 

■!ig — and  lastly,  it  was  light  as  day.     Tbu  moan 
iLui! ,  'U  sort  of  way  which  sh«  only  has  when  she  is  al  i 
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Tho  bouses  amid  tbeir  trees  stood  -nrhitcncd  orer,  held  fast  by  the  light,  as 
it  were,  as  tho  wedding-guest  was  held  by  the  eye  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
The  shadows  were  as  black  as  the  light  was  white.  There  was  a  certain 
solemnity  about  it,  so  full  of  light,  and  yet  so  colourless.  After  I  hod 
left  the  house,  and  had  come  out — I  and  my  shadow — into  the  full 
whiteness,  it  made  an  impression  upon  me  which  I  could  scarcely  resist. 
My  first  idea  when  I  glanced  back  was  that  my  own  shadow  was  some  one 
stealing  after  me.  That  gave  me  a  shake  for  a  moment,  though  I  laughed 
at  myself.  The  b'ghts  of  the  "  Barleymow  "  neutralized  this  solemn  feeling, 
and  I  went  on,  thinking  to  myself  what  a  good  story  it  would  bo  for  my 
neighbours — my  own  shadow  !  I  did  not  cross  the  Green,  as  I  generally 
did,  partly  from  a  vague  feeling  that,  though  it  was  so  light  and  so  safe, 
there  was  a  certain  company  in  being  close  to  the  houses — not  that  I  was 
the  least  afraid,  or  that,  indeed,  there  was  any  occasion  to  fear,  but  just  for 
company's  sake.  By  this  time,  I  think  it  must  have  been  very  nearly 
eleven  o'clock,  which  is  a  late  hour  for  Dinglefield.  All  the  houses 
seemed  shut  up  for  the  night.  Looking  up  the  Green,  the  effect  of  the 
sleeping  place,  with  the  moon  shining  on  the  pale  gables  and  ends  of 
houses,  and  all  tho  trees  in  black,  and  the  white  stretch  of  space  in  tho 
centre,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  clean  swept  by  the  moonlight  of  every 
obstacle,  had  the  strangest  effect.  I  was  not  in  the  least  afraid.  What 
should  I  be  afraid  of,  so  close  to  my  own  door  ?  But  still  I  felt  a  little 
shiver  run  over  me — a  something  involuntary,  which  I  could  not  help, 
like  that  little  thrill  of  the  nerves,  which  mokes  people  say  that  some  one 
is  walking  over  your  grave. 

And  all  at  once  in  the  great  stillness  and  quiet  I  heard  a  sound  quite 

near.     It  was  very  soft  at  first,  not  much  louder  than  a  sigh.     I  hnrried 

n  for  a  few  steps  frightened,  I  could  not  tell  why,  and  then,  disgusted 

ith  myself,  I  stopped  to  listen.     Yes,  now  it  came  again,  louder  this 

time  ;  and  then  I  turned  round  to  look  where  it  came  from.     It  was  the 

sound  of  some  one  moaning  either  in  sorrow  or  in  pain :  a  soft  interrupted 

moan,  now  and  then  stopping  short  with  a  kind  of  sob.     My  heart  began 

to  beat,  but  I  said  to  myself,  it  is  some  one  in  trouble,  and  I  can't  run 

way.     The  sound  came  from  the  side  of  East  Cottage,  just  where  the 

ittle  railing  in  front  ended ;  and,  after  a  long  look,  I  began  to  see  that 

there  was  some  one  there.     What  I  made  out  was  tho  outline  of  a  figure 

seated  on  the  ground,  with  knees  dra^vn  up,  and  looking  so  thin  that  they 

lost  came  to  a  point.     It  was  straight  up  against  the  railing,  and  so 

•vershadowed  by  tho  lilac-bushes  that  the  outline  of  the  knees,  black,  but 

whitnned  over  as  it  were  with  a  sprinkling  of  snow  or  silver,  was  all  that 

could  be  made  out.     It  was  like  something  dimly  seen  in  a  picture,  not 

6  flesh  and  blood.     It  gave  me  the  strangest  sensation  to  see  this  some- 

ing,  this  shrouded  semblance  of  a  human  figure  at  Mr.  Reinhardt's  door. 

1  the  stories  that  had  been  told  of  him  came  back  to  my  mind.     His 

ife  I     I  would  have  kept  tho  recollection  out  of  my  mind  if  I  could,  but 

came  without  any  will  of  mine.     I  turned  and  went  on  as  fast  as  ever  I 
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could.  I  should  have  ran  like  a  frightened  child  had  I  followed  ny 
instinctive  feeling.  My  heart  beat,  my  feet  rang  upon  the  gravel ;  and 
then  I  stopped  short,  hating  myself.  IIow  silly  and  weak  I  was  I  It  nii^ht 
be  some  poof  creature,  some  tramp  or  wandering  wretch,  who  had  miok 
(]ovra  there  in  sickness  or  weariness,  while  I  in  my  cowardice  passed  by 
on  the  other  side  frightened  lest  it  should  be  a  ghost.  I  do  not  know  to 
this  day  how  it  was  that  I  forced  myself  to  turn  and  go  back,  bnt  I  did. 
Oh  I  what  a  moamng,  wailing  sound  it  was ;  not  loud,  bnt  the  vet;  cry 
of  desolation.  I  felt  as  I  went,  though  my  heart  beat  so,  that  such  • 
moaning  could  only  come  from  a  living  creature,  one  who  had  a  body  (nil 
of  weariness  and  pain,  as  well  as  a  sntloring  soul. 

I  went  back  and  went  up  to  the  thing  with  those  sharp-pointed  knees; 
then  I  saw  the  hands  clasped  round  the  knees,  and  the  hopel«-ss  bond  bowed 
down  upon  them,  idl  black  and  silvered  over  like  somelbing  cut  out  of 
ebony.  I  even  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  amid  the  flickering  of  the  beavoa 
above  and  the  shadows  l)elow,  a  faint  rocking  in  the  miserable  figure ; — 
that  mechanical  unconscious  rocking  which  is  one  of  the  primitive  ways  of 
showing  pain.  I  went  up,  all  trembling  as  I  was,  and  asked  "  What  u 
the  matter?"  with  a  voice  as  tremulous.  There  was  no  answer;  only 
the  moaning  went  on,  and  tho  movement  became  more  perceptible. 
Fortunately,  my  terror  died  away  when  I  saw  this.  The  human  soimd 
and  action,  that  were  like  what  everybody  does,  brought  me  back  at  once 
out  of  all  supernatural  dread.  It  waa  a  woman,  and  she  was  unhappy. 
I  dismissed  the  other  thought — or,  rather,  it  left  me  nuawares. 

This  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  courage.  I  repeated  my  qaesiion  ;  and 
then,  as  there  was  no  answer,  went  up  and  touched  her  softly.  Th* 
figure  rose  with  a  spring  in  a  moment,  before  I  could  think  what  she  «ta 
going  to  do.     She  put  out  one  of  her  hands,  and  pushed  me  off. 

"  Ah  1  have  I  brought  you  oat  at  last  ?  "  she  cried  wildly  ;  and  lh«i 
stopped  short  and  stared  at  mo  ;  while  I  stared,  too,  feeling,  wbosver  il 
might  be  she  had  expected,  that  I  was  not  the  person.     H«r  morcoaot 

was  so  sudden,  that  I  shrank  back  in  terror,  fearing  onco  ^ ^    '"lialdMrt 

tell  what.    She  was  a  very  tall,  slight  woman,  with  a  shav  \vfa{|ip«l 

about  her.     In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  I  could  remark  nothiog  mon. 

"  Are  you  ill  7  "  I  said,  faltering.  "  My  good  woman,  I — I  don't  w«Bt 
f  0  harm  you  ;  I  heard  yon  moaning,  and  I — thought  you  were  ill         " 

She  seized  me  by  the  arm,  making  my  very  teeth  chatter.  Tbo  gntf 
was  bony  and  hard  like  the  hand  of  a  skeleton. 

"Are  you  from  that  bouse  ?  are  yon  from  him  9  "  idie  cried,  po«oti]^ 
behind  her  with  her  other  hand.  "  Bid  him  come  ont  to  mo  biaiMlf ;  Ud 
him  come  out  and  go  down  on  his  knees  before  I'll  "i*^  in  to  cater  hi* 
door.  Oh  I  I've  not  oomo  here  for  nought — I've  not  ao«i|^! 

I've  come  with  all  my  wrongs  tht't  Ii«'u  ,1,in,.  miv  ..»..  ,.ni 

himself;  it  is  his  part." 

Her  Toi.->  ■  nrse  with  Uic  pa^aion  ILiit  visa  ia  it,  au4  vv 

a  voice  that  i  :  sweet. 
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pnl  np  my  Lnnd,  pleading  with  her,  tiying  to  get  a  hearing,  bat  sho 
belt!  me  fast  by  tha  arm. 

"  I  have  not  como  from  that  house,"  I  said.    "  You  frighten  me.    I — 
'.  live  close  by.     I  was  pas.siug,  and  heard  a  moan.   Is  there  anything  tlio 
matter  ?     Can  I  be — of  any  use  ?  " 

I  said  this  very  doubtfully,  for  I  was  afraid  of  the  strange  figure,  and 
,  the  passionato  speech. 

Then  she  lot  go  her  hold  all  nt  Once.     She  looked  at  me,  and  then  all 

I  round.      There  was  not  another  creature  visible   except,  behind  me,  I 

suppose,  the  open  door  and  lights  of  the  "  Barlcymow,"     She  might  have 

kdono  almrii^t  whnt  sho  would  to  me  hod  she  been  disposed; — at  least,  at 

I  the  moment  thai  was  how  I  felt. 

"You  live  close  by?"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  npon  her  heart, 
which  was  panting  and  heading  with  her  passion. 

"Yes.  Are  you — staying  in  the  neighbourhood?  Have  yon — lost 
your  way  ?  " 

I  said  this  in  my  bewilderment,  not  knowing  what  the  words  were 
I  -which  came  from  my  lips.     Then  the  poor  creature  leaned  back  upon  the 
wall,  and  gasped  and  sobbed.    I  could  not  make  out  at  first  whether  it  was 
emotion  or  wont  of  breath. 

'  Yes,  I've  lost  my  way,"  sho  said  ;  "  not  here,  but  in  life ;  I've  lost 
my  way  in  life,  and  I'll  never  find  it  again.     Oh  I  I'm  ill, — I'm  very  ill. 
If  yon  are  a  good  Christian,  as  you  seem,  take  me  in  somewhere,  and  let 
me  lie  dovra  till  the  spasm's  past;  I  feel  it  coming  on  now." 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  put  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  panted  and  gasped  for  breath. 
Poor  wretch  I  At  that  moment  I  heard  behind  me  the  locking  of  the 
door  at  the  "  Barleymow."  1  know  I  ought  to  have  called  out  to  them 
;  to  wait,  but  I  had  not  my  wits  about  me  as  one  ought  to  have. 

"Have  you  no  home?"  I  asked  ;  "nowhere  to  go  to  ?  You  mnst 
flive  somewhere.     I  will  go  with  yon,  and  take  you  home." 

"  Home  I  "  she  cried.  "  It  is  here  or  in  the  churchyard,  nowhere 
else, — here  or  in  the  churchyard.  Take  mo  to  one  or  the  other,  good 
woman,  fi»r  Christ's  sake,  I  don't  core  which — to  my  husband's  house  or 
to  the  churchyard — for  Christ's  sake." 

For  Christ's  sake  I  You  may  blam«  me,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Could 
any  of  you  refuse  if  you  were  asked  in  that  name  ?  Yon  may  say  any  one 
con  use  such  words, — any  vagabond,  any  wretch — ond,  of  course,  it  is 
true ;  but  could  you  resist  the  plea, — you  who  are  neither  a  wretch  nor  a 
vagabond  ? — I  know  you  could  not,  any  more  than  me. 

"  Leon  upon  me,"  I  said  ;  "  take  my  arm ;  try  if  you  can  walk.    Oh  I 

1  don't  know  who  you  are  or  what  you  are.  but  when  yon  ask  for  Christ's 

,  sake,  yon  know,  ho  sees  into  your  heart.    If  yon  have  any  place  that  I  can 

I  take  you  to,  tell  mo  ;  you  must  know  it  is  difficult  to  take  a  stranger  into 

one's  house  like  this.    Toll  me  if  you  have  not  some  room — some  place 

I  "where  you  can  bo  taken  caro  of;  I  will  give  you  what  you  want  all  the  same." 
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We  were  going  on  all  this  time,  walking  slowly  towards  my  hoosM ; 
Bhe  was  gasping,  holding  one  hand  to  her  heart,  and  with  the  other  loaning 
heavily  on  me.  When  I  made  this  appeal  to  her  she  stopped  and  tnmed 
half  round,  waring  her  hand  towards  the  house  we  were  learing 
behind  ns. 

"  If  that  is  Mr.  Reinhardt's  house,"  she  said,  "  take  me  there,  if  you 
will.  I  am — his  wife.  He'll  leave  me  to  die^-on  the  doorstep — most 
likely ;  and  be  glad.     I  haven't  strength — to — say  any  more." 

"  His  wife  !  "  I  cried,  in  my  dismay. 

"Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us!  "  cried  the  panting  creature.  "Ay; 
that's  the  truth." 

What  could  I  do  ?  She  was  scarcely  able  to  totter  along,  paotisg  ud 
breathless.  It  was  her  heart.  Poor  soul !  how  could  any  one  tell  what 
she  might  have  had  to  su£fer.  I  took  her,  though,  n-ith  trembling — what 
could  I  do  else  ? — to  my  own  house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  CKTCSOT  attempt  to  describe  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  went  into 
my  own  house  with  that  strange  woman.  Though  it  was  a  rery  short 
way,  we  took  a  long  time  to  get  there.  She  had  disease  of  tho  heart 
evidently,  and  one  of  the  paroxysms  had  come  on. 

"I  shall  be  better  by-and-by,"  she  said  to  me,  gasping  as  she  '. 
on  my  arm. 

My  mind  was  in  such  a  confusion  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  wm 
doing.     She  might  be  only  a  tramp,  a  thief,  a  vagabond.     As  for  what  iha 

had  said  of  being  Mr.  Reinhardt's  wife My  head  swam,  I  eooU 

neither  understand  nor  explain  to  myself  how  I  had  got  into  such  a  poeitioD. 
But,  whether  she  was  good  or  bad,  I  could  not  help  myself;  I  was  com* 
mitted  to  it.  Every  house  on  the  Green  was  closed  and  sdleot.  Tha 
shatters  were  all  put  up  at  the  "  Barleymow,"  and  silence  reigned.  No, 
thank  heaven  !  in  the  Admiral's  window  there  was  still  lights  :  so  that  if 
an,>-thing  happened  I  could  call  him  to  my  aid.  He  was  my  immt 
neighbour,  and  the  sight  of  his  lights  gave  me  confidence. 

My  maid  gave  a  little  shriek  when  she  opened  the  door,  and  thia,  i 
roused  mo.     I  said,  "  Mary,  this — lady  is  ill ;  she  will  lie  down  oa 
sofa  in  the  drawing-room  while  we  get  ready  the  west  room.   You  ml!  i 
mind  the  trouble,  I  am  sure,  when  yon  see  how  ill  she  is." 

This  I  said  to  smoothe  matters,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  uim  .nuX^ 
who  was  already  yawning  at  my  late  return,  should  b«>  quiti  pinasrul  at 
being  sent  off  to  make  up  a  bod  and  prepare  a  room  ttoexptciodty,  u  it 
were,  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  And  I  wan  glad,  also,  to  ttad  her  away, 
for  I  saw  her  give  a  wondering  look  at  the  poor  oreaiure't  clothes,  yitvA 
were  dusty  and  soiled.     She  had  been  xi"'    -  ^     '\.-  m 

Mr.  Reinhardt's  cottage,  and  it  wa«  not  wci  ui* 
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marks  cf  it.  I  made  her  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and  got  her  some  wine. 
Poor  forlorn  creative  I  The  rest  seemed  to  be  life,  however,  to  her.  She 
sank  back  upon  the  soft  canliions,  and  her  heavy  breathing  softened  almost 
immediately.  I  left  her  there  (though,  I  confess,  not  without  a  slight 
sensation  of  fear),  and  went  to  the  west  room  to  help  Mary.  It  was  a 
room  we  seldom  used,  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  and,  therefore,  the  one 
best  fitted  to  put  a  stranger,  about  whom  I  knew  nothing,  in.  Mary  did 
not  say  anything,  but  I  could  feel  that  she  disapproved  of  me  in  every  pat 
she  gave  to  the  fresh  sheets  and  pillows.  And  I  was  conciliatory,  as  one 
80  often  is  to  one's  servants.  I  drew  a  little  picture  of  how  I  had  found 
the  "  poor  lady  "  panting  for  breath  and  unable  to  walk — of  how  weak  and 
how  thin  she  was — and  what  a  terrible  thing  to  have  heart-disease,  which 
came  on  with  any  exertion — and  how  anzions  her  friends  must  be. 

All  this  Mary  hstoned  to  in  grim  silence,  patting  now  and  then  the 
bedclothes  with  her  hand,  as  if  making  a  protest  against  all  I  said.  At 
length,  when  I  had  exhausted  my  eloquence,  and  began  to  grow  a  little 
igry,  Mary  cleared  her  throat  and  replied, 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I  know  it  ain't  my  place  to  speak " 

"  Oh  I  you  can  say  what  you  please,  Mary,  so  long  as  it  is  not  unkind 
I  your  neighbours,"  said  I. 

"  I  never  set  eyes  on  the — lady — before,  so  she  can't  be  a  neighbour 
of  mine,"  said]\Iary;  "but  she's  been  seen  about  the  Green  days  and 
lays.  I've  seen  her  myself  a  haunting  East  Cottage,  where  that  poor 
Rentleman  lives." 

"  Yon  said  this  moment  that  you  never  set  eyes  on  her  before." 

"  Not  to  know  her,  ma'am,"  said  Mary  ;  "  it's  dififerent.  I  saw  her 
to-day  walking  up  and  down  like  a  ghost,  and  I  wouldn't  have  given  six- 
pence for  all  she  had  on  her.  It  ain't  my  place  to  speak,  but  one  as  you 
don't  know,  and  as  may  have  a  gang  ready  to  murder  ns  all  in  our 

beds Mother  was  in  service  in  London  when  she  was  young,  and 

oh  I  to  hear  the  tales  she  knows.  Pretending  to  be  ill  is  the  commonest 
trick  of  all,  mother  says,  and  then  they  get  took  in,  and  then,  when  all's 
BliU " 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  yon,  I  am  sure,  to  instnict  me  by  your  mother's 
xperiences,"  said  I,  feeling  very  angry.  "  Now  yon  can  go  to  bed  if  you 
please,  and  lock  your  door,  and  then  yon  will  be  safe.  I  shall  not  want 
fou  any  more  to-night." 

"  Oh  1  but  please,  ma'am,  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  by  yourself — please, 
don't!"  cried  Mary,  with  the  ready  tears  coming  to  her  eyes. 

However,  I  sent  her  away.     I  was  angry,  and  perhaps  unreasonable, 

people  generally  are  when  they  are  angry ;  though,  when  Mary  went  to 
bed,  I  confess  it  was  not  altogether  with  an  easy  mind  that  I  found  myself 
Jonc  with  the  stranger  in  the  silent  house.  It  is  always  a  comfort  to  know 
that  there  is  some  one  within  reach.  I  went  back  softly  to  the  drawing- 
room.  She  was  still  lying  on  the  sofa,  quite  motionless  and  quiet,  no  longer 
punting  as  she  had  done.    When  I  looked  at  her  closely  I  saw  that  she  had 
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dropped  asleep.  The  light  of  the  lamp  was  full  on  her  i&ce,  and  vet  dw 
had  dropped  asleep,  being,  as  I  suppose,  completely  worn  out.  I  wnw  bet 
face  then  for  the  first  time,  and  it  startled  me.  It  was  not  m  ttec  vhick 
jou  conld  describe  by  any  of  the  lighter  words  of  adtuiratiou  u  prattjr  or 
handsome.  It  was  simply  the  most  beaatifii]  face  I  eTcr  nw  in  mj  lift. 
It  was  pale  and  worn,  and  looked  almost  like  death  lying  b*ck  ia  tint 
attitude  of  utter  weakness  on  the  velvet  cushions ;  and,  thoogh  fhc  vjm 
were  closed,  and  the  effect  of  them  lost,  it  was  impos^ble  to  belicra  tiiat 
the  loveliest  eyes  in  the  world  could  have  made  her  more  beaatiful.  Sba 
had  dark  hair,  wavy  and  slightly  curling  npon  the  forehead ;  ber  eyalaabn 
were  very  long  and  dark,  and  curled  upwards  ;  her  featnres,  I  think, 
have  been  perfect ;  and  the  look  of  pain  had  gone  from  her  face  :  shir 
ns  serene  as  if  she  had  been  dead. 

I  was  very  much  startled  by  this  :  so  much  so  that  for  the  m' 
sank  down  npon  a  chair,  overcome  by  confusion  and  sarprise,  and  ..  : 
even  shade  the  lamp,  as  I  had  intended  to  do.  You  may  wonder  that  1 
shonld  be  so  much  surprised,  but  then  yon  must  remember  that  gnat 
beauty  is  not  common  anywhere,  and  that  to  pick  it  ont  of  the  ditch,  aa  it 
were,  and  find  it  thus  in  the  person  of  one  who  might  be  a  more  wgabaDd 
and  vagrant  for  aught  you  could  tell,  was  very  strange  and  stArtling.  It 
took  away  my  breath ;  and  then,  the  figure  which  belonged  to  tlus  (tee 
formed  so  strange  a  contrast  with  it.  I  know,  as  everybody  elae  doci, 
that  beauty  is  but  skin-deep  ;  that  it  is  no  sign  of  excellence,  or  of  mental, 
or  moral  snperiority  in  any  way  ;  that  it  i«  accidental  and  indepeadenl  o( 
the  character  of  its  possessor  as  good  family  Ls,  or  anything  else  yon  m 
bom  to  :  I  know  all  this  perfectly  well ;  and  yet  I  feel,  as  I  suppose  erei^ 
body  else  does,  that  great  bt-nuty  is  ont  of  place  in  '  "  Modin^ 

When  I  saw  the  worn  and  dusty  dress,  the  shawl  ti^  ro«  ber 

breast,  the  worn  shoes  that  peeped  ont  from  below  her  skirt,  I  £eil  ashwaed. 
It  was  absurd,  but  such  was  my  feeling ;  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  good  gown 
and  lace,  and  fresh  ribbons.  To  think  that  I,  and  hundreds  like  me, 
should  deck  ourselves,  and  leave  this  creature  in  her  dnsty  gown  I  Mr 
suspicions  went  out  of  my  mind  in  a  moment.  Instead  of  the  uneasy  doobt 
whether,  perhaps,  she  might  have  accomplices  (it  made  me  blash  to  tioalc 
I  had  dreamt  of  such  a  thing)  waiting  outside,  I  began  to  fisol  tndjgiMat 
with  everybody  that  she  could  bo  in  such  a  plight.  B«in]uuilt'>  wih  t 
How  did  ho  dare,  that  moan,  insignificant  man,  to  marry  suck  a  enatsn, 
and  to  be  cruel  to  her  after  he  had  married  her  t  I  started  np  and  nexuared 
the  lamp,  shading  bor  face,  and  I  took  my  shawl,  whiuh  was  mj  beet 
shawl,  an  Indian  one,  and  really  bai  '<d  eorered  her  with  it.     I 

did  it — I  can't  tell  why — with  a  feci     .  I  was  making  bor  a  little 

compensation.  Then  I  nponcd  one  of  tbo  windown  U»  Ui  in  the  air,  fgr 
tho  night  was  nultry  ;  and  then  I  put  my  "'  '  '  -  ••  -  -■  ',iif.  m^ 
leant  back  my  head,  and  made  myself  m  ■ 
ber  till  she  woko.     I  shuuld  liavo  t1"  n  griiat  im 

while  before,  but  I  did  not  think  it  a ,    n'w.     I 
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partisan,  Ler  proleclor,  her  servaut,  in  a  moment,  and  all  for  no  reason 
Bscept  tlie  form  of  hor  features,  the  look  of  that  sleeping  fftce.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  'n-os  absurd,  |jut  Ktill  I  know  yon  would  Lave  done  the  same 
liad  yon  been  in  my  pLicu.  I  suiipocted  her  no  more,  had  no  doubts  in 
Qj  mind,  and  was  not  the  least  annoyed  that  Mary  bad  gone  to  bed.  It 
eemud  to  me  as  If  her  beauty  established  an  immediate  relationsbij) 
atweou  us,  somehow,  and  made  it  uatmal  that  I,  or  any  one  else  who  might 
liappen  to  be  in  the  way,  should  give  up  oui"  own  convenience  for  her.  It 
hor  beauty  that  did  it,  nothing  else,  not  her  great  want  and  solitude, 
Bot  even  the  name  by  which  she  had  adjured  me ; — her  beauty,  nothing 
more.  I  do  not  defend  myself  for  hi»ving  fallen  prostrate  before  this 
primitive  power ;  I  could  not  help  it,  but  I  don't  attempt  to  excuse  myself. 

I  must  have  dozed  in  my  chair,  for  I  woke  suddenly,  dreaming  that 
some  one  was  standing  over  me,  and  storing  at  me — a  kind  of  nightmare. 
I  started  with  a  little  cry,  and  for  the  first  moment  I  was  bewildered,  and 
could  not  think  how  I  had  got  there.  Then,  all  at  once,  I  saw  her,  and 
the  mystery  was  solved.  She  had  woke,  too,  and  lay  on  her  side  on  the 
afa,  looking  intently  at  me  with  a  gaze  which  renewed  my  first  impression 
bf  terror.  She  had  not  moved,  she  lay  in  the  same  attitude  of  exhaustion 
ad  grateful  repose,  with  her  head  thrown  back  upon  the  cushions.  There 
ras  only  this  difference — that  whereas  she  had  then  been  unconscious  in 
3eep,  she  was  now  awoke,  and  so  vividly,  intensely  consoions  that  her 
ok  uemod  on  active  influence.  I  felt  that  she  was  doing  something  to 
Be  by  gazing  at  mo  so.  She  had  woke  me,  no  doubt,  by  that  look.  She 
lade  mo  restless  now,  so  that  I  could  not  keep  still.     I  rose  np,  and 

ie  a  stop  or  two  towards  hor. 

"  Are  yon  better  ?     I  hope  you  are  bettor  ?  "  I  said. 

Still  she  did  nut  move,  but  said  calmly,  without  auy  attempt  at 
nplanation :  "  Ai'e  you  watching  me  from  kindness  or  because  you  were 
Uraid  I  should  do  some  harm  ?  " 

She  was  not  grateful,  the  sight  of  me  woke  uo  kindly  feeling  in  her, 
lad  I  WAS  wounded  in  spite  of  myself. 

I  "  Neither,"  said  I ;  "  you  fell  asleep,  and  I  preferred  staying  here  to 
faking  you  ;  but  it  is  almost  morning  and  the  oil  is  nearly  burnt  out  in 
^e  lani]>.   There  is  a  room  ready  for  you ;  will  yon  come  with  mo  now  ?" 

"  I  am  very  comfortable,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  not  been  so  comfortable 
br  a  very  long  tiiuo.  1  have  not  been  woU  off.  I  have  had  to  lie  on  hard 
k-ds  and  eat  poor  fare,  whilst  all  the  time  those  who  had  a  right  to  take 

&ro  of  me " 

I     "  Don't  think  of  that  now,"  I  said.     "  Yon  will  feel  better  if  you  are 

Icdressed.     Come  now  and  go  to  bed." 

1     She  kept  her  position,  without  tnldng  any  notice  of  what  I  said. 

"I  have  a  Jong  story  to  tell  you,  a  long  story,"  she  went  on.  "  When 
fou  hear  it  you  will  change  your  mind  about  some  things.  Oh,  how 
jleasant  it  is  to  be  in  a  nice  haud«omo  Imli/'f  room  again  I  How  pleasant 
L  ciirpet  is,  aod  pictures  oa  the  walls  I    I  have  not  been  used  to  them  for 
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a  long  time.  I  suppose  he  has  eveiy  kind  of  thing,  everything  that  is 
pleasant ;  and,  if  he  could,  he  would  have  liked  to  see  me  die  at  his  door. 
That  is  what  he  wants.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  look  oat  somt 
moniing  and  see  me  lying  like  a  piece  of  rubbish  under  the  wall.  Be 
would  have  me  thrown  upon  the  dust-heap,  I  believe,  or  taken  off  by  th« 
scavengers  as  rubbish.     Yes,  that  is  what  he  would  like,  if  he  could." 

"  Oh,  don't  think  80,"  I  cried.  "  He  cannot  be  so  cmel.  He  has  aot 
a  cruel  face." 

Upon  this  she  sat  up,  with  the  passion  rising  in  her  eyes. 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?  you  were  never  married  to  him,"  she  said.  "Et 

never  cast  you  off,  never  abandoned  yon,  never "  Her  excitement  gnw 

80  great  that  she  now  rose  np  on  her  feet,  and  clenched  her  hand,  and  altook 
it  as  if  at  some  one  in  the  distance.  "  Oh,  no,"  she  cried,  "no  ooe  knowg 
him  but  me." 

"  Oh!  if  yoa  woald  go  to  b«d  I  "  I  said.  "Indeed  I  mnst  insist: 
you  will  tell  mo  your  story  in  the  morning.  Come,  yoa  most  not  talk  anj 
more  to-night." 

I  did  not  get  her  disposed  of  80  easily  as  this,  bat  after  a  while  she  did 
allow  herself  to  be  persuaded.  My  mind  had  changed  about  her  again,  bat 
I  was  too  tired  now  to  be  frightened.  I  put  her  into  the  west  room.  And 
oh,  how  glad  I  was  to  lie  do'n-n  in  my  bed,  though  I  had  a  stranger  in  Ih* 
house  whom  I  knew  nothing  of,  and  though  it  only  wanted  aboat  as  1 
of  day  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  I  got  np,  about  two  hours  after,  I  was  in  a  very  ancomfortable  itala 
of  mind,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  ought  to  do.  Daylight  is  a  gnat 
matter,  to  be  sore,  and  consoles  one  in  one's  perplexity  ;  bat  yet  dayli 
means  the  visits  of  one's  friends,  and  inquiries  into  all  that  one  baa 
and  means  to  do.  I  could  not  have  such  an  inmate  in  my  house  will 
people  knowing  it.  I  was  thrusting  myself,  as  it  were,  into  a  family  qa 
which  I  know  nothing  of — I  one  of  the  most  peaceable  people —  I 

'^lien  I  went  downstairs  the  drawing-room  was  still  as  I  hod  I«ft  it, 
and  the  sofa  and  its  cushions  were  aU  marked  with  dust  where  toy  poor 
visitor  had  lain  down.  I  believe,  though  Mary  is  a  good  girl  on  tfa«  wbok, 
that  there  was  a  little  spite  in  all  this,  to  show  mo  my  own  enormity.  A 
decanter  of  wine  was  left  on  the  table,  too,  with  the  glasa  which  had  bott 
used  last  night.  It  gave  the  most  miserable  sqimlid  look  to  this  toooL,  or 
at  least  I  thought  so.  Then  Mary  appeared  with  her  broom  and  dnst-paa, 
MToroly  disapproving,  and  I  was  swept  away,  like  the  dust,  and  took  : 
in  the  garden,  which  was  hazy  and  dewy  and  rather  cold  on  this 
momiug.  The  trees  were  all  changing  colour,  the  mignooett«  stalks  ' 
long  and  strn  <thing  in  the  bods  but  aatrea  and  di 

and  some  on  rg.     And  tho  monthly  rose  on  t>" 

looked  pale,  as  if  it  felt  the  coming  frost.    I  went  to  tho  ga^ 
out  npon  the  Green  with  a  pang  of  diMomfbrt.    What  w 
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There  were  not  many  people  about  except  the  tradespeople  going 
for  orders  and  the  servants  at  their  work.  East  Cottage  looked  more 
homan  than  usnal  in  the  hazy  autamn  morning  snn.  The  windows  wore 
all  open,  and  While  was  sweeping  the  fallen  leaves  carefully  away  from 
the  door.  I  even  saw  Mr.  Reiuhardt  in  his  dressing-gown  come  out  to 
speak  to  him.  My  heart  beat  wildly  and  I  drew  back  at  the  eight.  As  if 
Mr.  Reinhardt  was  anything  to  me  I  But  I  was  restless  and  uncomfortable 
and  could  not  compose  myself.  When  I  went  in  I  could  not  sit  down 
and  breakfast  by  myself  as  I  usually  did.  I  wanted  to  see  how  my  lodger 
was,  and  yet  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  her.  At  last  I  wont  to  the  door 
of  the  west  room  and  Ustened.  When  I  hoard  signs  of  movement  inside 
I  knocked  and  went  in.  She  was  still  in  bed  ;  she  was  lying  half  smothered 
up  in  the  fine  linen  and  downy  pillows.  On  the  bed  there  was  an  cider- 
down  coverlet  covered  with  crimson  silk,  and  she  had  stretched  out  her 
arm  over  it  and  was  grasping  it  with  her  hand.  She  greeted  me  with  a 
smile  which  lighted  up  her  beautiful  face  like  sunshine. 

" Oh,  yes,  I  am  better — I  am  quite  well,"  she  said.     "I  am  so  happy 
to  be  here." 

She  did  not  put'  out  her  hand,  or  offer  any  ,thanks  or  salutations, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  good  taste.  I  was  pleased  with  her 
for  not  being  too  grateful  or  affectionate.  I  believe  if  she  had  been  very 
grateful  and  affectionate  I  should  have  thought  that  was  best.  For  again 
the  charm  came  over  me — a  charm  doubled  by  her  smile.  How  beautiful 
she  was  !  the  worm  nest  she  was  lying  in,  and  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
she  evidently  felt  in  being  there,  had  brought  a  little  colour  to  her  cheeks — 
just  a  very  httle — but  that  became  her  beauty  best.  She  was  younger  than 
I  thought.  I  had  supposed  her  to  be  over  thirty  last  night,  now  she  looked 
five  or  six-and-twenty,  in  the  very  height  and  fulness  of  her  bloom. 
Shall  I  send  you  some  breakfast  ?  "  I  said. 

Oh,  please  I     I  suppose  you  don't  know  how  nice  it  is  to  lie  in  a 
soft  bed  like  this,  to  feel  the  nice  linen  and  the  silk,  and  to  bo  waited 
upon  ?    Yon  have  always  been  just  bo,  and  never  known  the  difference  7 
I      Ah  t  what  a  difference  it  is." 
^K     "  I  have  been  very  poor  in  my  time,"  said  I. 

^H     "Have  you?    I  should  not  hare  thought  it.     But  never  bo  poor  as 
r     me.     Let  me  have  my  breakfast,  please :  tea  with  cream  in  it.     May  I 
I      have  some  cream?  and — anything — whatever  yon  please;  for  I  am 
hungry  ;  but  tea  with  cream." 

"  Surely,"  I  said  ;  "  it  is  being  prepared  for  you  now." 
^^-  And  then  I  stood  looking  at  her,  wondering.  I  knew  nothing  of  her,  not 
^Hfren  her  name,  and  yet  I  stood  in  the  most  famihar  relation  to  her,  like  a 
^^mother  to  a  child.  Her  smile  quite  warmed  and  brightened  me,  as  she  lay 
^Btbere  in  such  childish  enjoyment.  How  strange  it  was.  And  it  seemed 
to  me  that  ever^i.hing  had  gone  out  of  her  mind  except  the  delightful 
novelty  of  her  surrounding.  She  forgot  that  she  was  a  stranger  in  a 
straage  house,  and  all  the  suspicions  unpleasant  circumstances.     Wliea 
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Mary  came  in  with  the  tray  sho  positively  laughed  with  plcaran,  Ufl 
jumped  np  in  l>oil,  raiRing  herself  as  lightly  as  a  child. 

"  You  must  have  a  shawl  to  pnt  round  your  shoulders,"  I  eoiil. 

"  Oh,  let  me  have  the  beautiful  one  yon  put  over  me  Inst  night, 
a  beauty  it  was  I     Let  mo  have  that,' '  she  cried. 

Mary  gave  me  a  warning  look.  But  I  was  indignant  with  Hkrr.  I 
went  and  fetched  it  almoet  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  Poor  soul  t  jxyar  chDd  I 
like  a  baby  admiring  it  because  it  was  pretty.  I  pnt  it  ronnd  her,  tbnngh 
it  was  my  best:  and  with  my  cashmere  about  her  shonldcrs,  and  ha 
beautiful  face  all  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  sho  was  like  a  pietuiv.  1  «m 
sure  the  Sleeping  Beauty  could  not  have  been  more  lovely  whan  ib* 
started  from  her  hundred  years'  sleep. 

I  went  back  to  the  dining-room  and  look  my  own  brcakfiwt  qinU 
exhilarated.  My  perplexities  floated  away.  I  too  felt  like  a  child  with  » 
new  toy.  If  I  had  but  had  a  daughter  like  that,  1  said  to  myself — whtt 
a  sweet  companion,  what  a  delight  in  one's  life  I  But  then  dnngbtot 
will  marry ;  and  to  think  of  such  a  one,  bound  to  a  cmcl  husband,  who 
quarrelled  with  her,  deserted  her — Oh,  what  cruel  staff  men  aru  made  of  I 
What  pretext  could  he  have  for  conduct  so  monstrous?  Sho  was  u 
sweet  as  a  flower,  and  more  beautiful  than  any  woman  I  ever  saw ;  and  to 
leave  her  sitting  in  the  dust  at  his  closed  door  I  I  r ouM  sciirwlr  k«*p 
still ;  my  indignation  was  so  great.  The  bloodless  wretch  I  wiUjont  raUi, 
or  heart,  or  even  common  charity.  One  has  heard  such  tales  of  bho 
rapt  up  in  some  cold  intellectual  pursuit ;  how  they  gti  to  fcwel 
over^-tbing,  and  despise  love  and  duty,  and  all  that  is  worth  living  | 
for  their  miserable  science.  They  would  rather  ho  fellows  of  a 
society  than  heads  of  happy  houses ;  rather  make  some  foolish  disooverjft 
be  written  down  in  the  papers,  than  live  a  good  life  and  look  afler  Ihrir  own. 
I  have  even  known  cases — certainly  nothing  so  bad  aa  tbli) — hut  ctfM 
in  which  a  man  for  his  art,  or  his  learning,  or  ;  v«n 

wife  into  miserable  solitude,  or  still  more  misti       i .  j.  1 1 

known  such  eases:  and  the  curious  thing  is,  that  it  is  always  tho  wvakmaa, 


whoso  researches  can  bo  of  use  to  no  mortiU  being,  who  ii. 
for  science.     The  great  men  are  great  enough  to  bo  wen 
too.     All  this  I  said  in  my  heart  with  a  contempt  for  our 
man  which  I  did  not  disguise  to  myself.     I  finished  mj  I 
longing  to  go  back  to  my  guest,  when  all  at  onco  M  • 
tho  Admiral's  d;'     ' 
They  were  great 
annoyed  more  tbiui  I  could  tell  to  see  thorn  now. 

"We  eamo  in  to  ask  i'  —   -  -        •    ~  " 
frightened  iw  all  with  thn  kI 
quit*   lat«,    1 

111.     You  can  :  • ,     .: 

II«  saw  yon  from  his  window  coming  along  tba  m«d,  bd  L 
I  look  at  yon,  "bin.  MuBgr&To,  yon  an  a  Uttl«  pale" 
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"  It  was  not  I,  yoa  can  tell  the  Admiral,"  I  said.     "  I  wonder  hi3 

eyes  wero  deceived.     It  was  a — friend — I  have  staying  with  mo." 
'  A  friend  you  have  staying  with  you  ?     Fancy,  Nelly  !  and  we  not 
know." 

^'  She  came  quite  late — yesterday,"  said  I.     "  She  is  Ln — veiy  poor 

She  has  come  to  be — quiet.  Poor  thing,  I  had  to  give  her  my  arm," 

'  But  I  thought  you  wore  at  the  Stolces'  last  night  ?  "  said  Martha. 

"  So  I  was ;  but  when  I  came  back  it  was  such  a  lovely  night :  you 

mnld  have  been  out,  Nelly,  you  who  are  so  fond  of  moonlight.     I  never 

aw  the  Green  look  more  beautiful.     I  conld  hardly  make  np  my  mind 

ccme  in." 

Dear,  dear,  dear  I     I  wonder  if  all  our  fibs  are  really  kept  an  account 

uf  ?     Ab  I  went  on  romancing  I  folt  a  little  shivtu'  run  over  me.     But 

what  could  I  do  ? 

^H      Nelly  gave  me  a  look.     She  was  wiser  than  her  sister,  who  took 

j^Bverything  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.     She   gave  me   a   kiss,  and  said, 

"  We  had  better  go  and  satisfy  papa.     He  was  quite  anxious." 

Nelly  knew  mo  best,  and  she  did  not  believe  me.     But  what  story 

(conld  I  make  up  to  Lady  Denzil,  for  instance,  whoso  eyes  went  through 
Bud  through  mo,  and  saw  everything  I  thought. 
j       Then  I  went  back  to  my  charge.     She  had  finished  her  breakfast,  but 
tiha  would  not  part  with  the  shawl.     She  was  sitting  up  in  bud,  stroking 
and  patting  it  with  her  hand. 

"  It  is  so  lovely,"  she  said,   "  I  can't  give  it  up  jnst  yet.     I  like 

myKelf  6o  much  better  when  I  have  it   on.     Oh  I  I  should  be  bo  much 

^Bdore  proud  of  myself  than  I  am,  if  I  lived  like  this.    I  should  feel  as  if  I 

^■vrere  so  much  bettor.    And  don't  ask  mc,  please  I    I  can't,  I  can't  get  np 

^■to  put  myself  iu  those  dusty  hideous  clothes." 

^B  ••  They  are  not  dusty  now,"  I  said,  and  a  faint  little  sense  of  difficulty 
^■crossed  my  mind.  She  was  taking  everything  for  gi'anted,  as  if  she 
^■Lclongi-d  t<;>  me,  and  had  come  on  a  visit.  I  think  if  I  had  offered  to  give 
^Blier  my  Indian  cashmere  and  all  the  best  things  I  had,  she  would  not 
^■linvc  l)ecn  surprised. 

^H  She  made  no  answer  to  this.  She  continued  patting  and  caressing  tfao 
^■phaw],  laying  down  her  beautiful  cheek  on  her  shoulder  for  the  pleasure  of 
^■feeling  it.  It  was  very  senseless,  very  foolish — and  yet  it  was  such  pretty 
^ftplay  that  I  was  more  pleased  than  vexed.  I  sat  down  by  ber,  watching 
^Bber  movements.  They  wore  so  graceful  always — nothing  harab  or  rough  or 
^Bltnpleasanl  to  the  eye,  nud  all  so  natural — like  the  movements  of  a  child. 
^U  I  dou't  know  how  long  I  sat  and  watched  her — almost  as  pleased  as 
^B  she  wa«.  It  was  only  when  time  went  on,  and  when  I  knew  I  was  liable 
^|to  iulermption,  that  I  roused  myself  up.  I  tried  to  lead  her  into  serious 
H  conversation.  "Yon  look  a  groat  deal  better,"  I  said,  "  than  I  could 
^■havc  hoped  to  see  you  last  night." 

H  "  Belter  than  last  night?  Indeed,  I  should  think  so.  Please,  don't 
^B  speak  of  it.    Lost  night  was  darkness,  and  this  is  light." 
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Mnrv  came  in  wth  tlio  tray  sho  positively  Ift*-     ^nlJ  Ulu  lo  Imon  ho» 
inmped  np  in  bed,  raisinjf  bi-rsclf  an  lijjhtly  O'     jo  wTitton  to— wme  om 

»«You  must  have  a  sbawl  to  put  round 

"  Ob,  let  mo  bavo  the  bonutiful  one  • 
a  beauty  it  was  1     Let  mo  have  that,*     ..iken,"  I  said.     "  I  am  mn  Ton 

Mary  gavo  me  n  warning  look     .vant  to  troabto  yon,  but  yott  omtt 
went  and  fotcbed  it  alraoRt  wifb     . 

like  a  baby  admiring  it  becar  ^  bet  shoolders  all  at  once,  and  sat  np  erect, 
it  was  my  beat :  and  wit'  unit,  I  told  yon, "  abe  said,  "  and  I  hope  jot 
beautlfnl  face  bU  ligbtef* 

sure  th<>  Sleeping  P  -^.  >ifc  in  her  face,  and  say  to  her,  "  I  don't  know 
started  from  horl   .     //Vircan  I  toll  whether  yonr  word  is  to  bo  tin»t«d 

I  went  haf'  ,    ,'  itic.  bat  I  conld  not  say  it. 
cibilaTul*d.  ''I'j  <fero  ill  last  night,  and  wo  were  both  excited  and 


new  toy. 


,erj  much  you  would  tell  mo  now  once  again.     I  think 


a  swee'    J^^if^' 


did,"  Bbe  said,  throwing  the  shawl  away,  and 
A  look  of  irritation  cam«  ovir 


''t^to^  more  among  tbe  pillows 
•^  ..Ji  is  80  tiresome,"  she  said,  "always  having  to  «ipiaia«j 


^-^'L/fartable  just  now,  as  if  I  had  got  over  that." 

/tf^  tt»  an  aggrieved  tone  in  her  voice,  and  she  looked  u  if,  oat  of 

^ponttj  pleasure  and  comfort,  she  bad   been  brought   badi  to 

^^  niftlity  in  an  nnkind  and  uncalled-for  way.     I  felt  gnilty  befbn 

f^er  face  said  plainly,  "  I  was  at  case,  and  all  for  your  satisfitetiaii, 

„  oo  reason  at  all,  yon  have  driven  me  back  again  into  trouble."    I 

^gpoi  describe  how  uncomfortable  I  felt. 

••  If  I  am  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,"  I  said,  apologetically,  "  yoa  oat 
I  that  I  ought  to  know.     It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  disturb  yon." 
'  Everybody  says  that,"  she  murmured,  with  an  angry  poll  at  th«  bed- 
lotbes ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  in  a  moment,  she  brightened  np,  tad  aM 
my  look  with  a  smile.     My  relief  was  immense. 

"  I  am  a  cross  thing,"  she  said  ;  "  don't  yoa  think  so  ?  Bat  it  wss  m 
nice  to  be  comfortable.     I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  forget  it  all,  and  bt 

happy.    I  felt  good Bat  never  mind  ;  yoa  cannot  help  it.    I  mul 

go  back  to  all  tbe  mud,  and  dirt,  and  misery,  and  tell  yon  e\ 
Don't  look  distressed,  for  it  is  not  yonr  fault.' ' 

Every  word  she  said  seemed  to  convince  me  more  and  more  tkat  ft 
M-oj  my  fault.  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  b<^ging  hor  pardon.  Haw 
cruel  I  bad  been  I  And  jet,  and  yet——  VLy  hiiad  mm,  what  willi 
tbe  dim  consciousness  in  my  mind  of  the  trno  state  of  »Sun,  and  Uw 
aense  of  her  view  of  tbe  question,  which  had  in>|ircOT«d  itself  co  fftroogly 
upon  me  since  I  came  into  the  room.  Wbich  waa  the  ti||hl  vitvw  I  ecnU 
not  tell  for  the  moment,  and  bewilderment  fiDed  my  mind.  I  eovld  only 
atare  at  her,  and  wait  for  what  ahe  pleased  to  say. 
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Is  AN  Empty  Room. 

MONG  inquiring   friends,  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  one  of  the   first   nnd   most   per- 
sistent;  Mrs.  Palmer   was    very   tired 
of   her   whispers    and   emphasis,    and 
yawned  and  fidgeted  without  disguise, 
not  a  little  to  the  elder   lady's  indig- 
nation.   Mrs.  Morgan's  one  consolation 
was  that  Mrs.  Palmer  felt  as  they  did, 
that  dear  Bhoda  had  behaved  admirably 
and  with  the  greatest  discretion.  "  Dolly 
ia  not  at  all  kind  about  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan.       Rhoda    had    como    to    (ce 
Dolly   with  a   little  modest,  selfsatifl- 
fied  air  that  was    very  becoming    to 
^    her.     Dolly  came  from    upstairs  with 
heavy  red  eyes.     Bho  had  been  ciTing, 
and  was  qiiite  tired  and  confused  wHh 
the   two   days'   anxiety.   Rhoda's   Ion 
wu  DO  comfort  to  her.     If  Bhoda   had  only  told  DoQf  oC 
I  moonlight  ^iait  it  might  have  been  of  some  ase,  bat  of  6m  Hm 
girl  ^d  not  say  one  word. 

That  some  day  Dolly,  coming  down  into  the  garden,  foond  Babaa 
btr  n>otb«r,  and  she  went  up  eagerly  to  me«t  him,  ho|fti^  Inr  lh<> 
abe  mw  looking  for.    But  news  there  was  noQ«,  aliboo^l 
anB-tn-arm  with  lUbon,  hod  been  for  Um  lasi  boQt  «k>v>.  i  ■  ^\ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

In  an  Empty  Room. 

MOKG  inqniring  friends,  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  one  of  the   first   and   most   per- 
sistent ;   Mrs.  Palmer  was   very   tired 
of   her    whispers    and    emphasis,    and 
yawned  and  fidgeted  without  disguise, 
not  a  Little  to  the  elder   lady's  indig- 
nation.    Sirs.  Morgan's  one  consolation 
was  that  Mrs.  Palmer  felt  ns  they  did, 
that  dear  Rhoda  hod  behaved  admirably 
and  with  the  greatest  discretion.  "  Dolly 
is  not  at  all  kind  aboat  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Morgan.       Rhoda    had    come    to   see 
Dolly   with  a   little  modest,  self-satis- 
fied air  that  was    very   becoming    to 
'    her.     Dolly  came  from    npatairs   with 
"  hcavj-  red  eyes.     She  had  been  crying, 
and  was  qnite  tired  and  confosed  with 
the  two   days'   anxiety.    Rhoda's    kiss 
ertainly   was  no   comfort  to  her.      If  Rhoda   had  only  told   Dolly  of 
ieorge's  moonlight  visit  it  might  have  been  of  some  use,  bnt  of  tliis  tho 
girl  did  not  say  one  word. 

That  same  day  Dolly,  coming  down  into  the  garden,  fonnd  Raban  with 
er  mother,  and  she  went  np  eagerly  to  meet  him,  hoping  for  tho  news 
be  was  looking  for.  But  news  there  was  none,  although  her  mother, 
rm-in-arm  with  Ptuban,  hud  been  for  the  Inst  hour  slowly  pacing  the 
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gravel- walks,  recapitulating  all  their  anxieties  and  all  the  complainta  tii^| 
had  against  that  tiresome  boy.  ^ 

"  The  Admiral  will  be  so  shocked.  I  expect  him  hourly ;  and  I  took 
to  i/oii,  Mr.  Kaban,  to  tell  mo  the  plain  truth." 

The  plain  tratb  was  that  Frank  could  discover  nothing  of  G«orge. 
All  that  long  day  he  had  followed  np  every  trace,  been  6rerywb«n,  ques- 
tioned every  one,  including  Rhodn,  without  result.  He  had  come  now  in 
the  faint  hope  of  finding  him  at  home  after  all.  When  DoUy  came  to 
meet  them,  he  thought  she  looked  anxious  enough  already,  and  he  made 
light  of  his  long  eflbrts,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  George  will  turn  up  at  Cambridge  in  tha  ooofM  ol 
a  day  or  two.  I  have  some  business  calls  me  away.  I  will  write  immt- 
diately  on  my  return,"  he  said. 

Frank  saw  Dolly's  look  of  surprise  and  disappointment  as  she  tamed 
away,  and  his  heart  ached  for  her  ;  but  what  could  he  do  ?  He  watched 
her  as  she  turned  back  towards  the  house  again,  walking  slowly  and  with 
a  thoughtful  bent  head. 

"  It  is  quite  painful  to  see  Dolly,  she  has  no  feeling  whatever  for  me 
left,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  Ever  since  dear  George's  conduct,  I  see  tha 
saddest  change  in  her.  I  can  do  nothing.  I  would  drive  her  out. 
Colonel  Wilherington  offered  me  his  sister's  barouche  any  day,  but  DoUj 
won't  hear  of  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  miserable  for  us  all.  Dolly,  you 
know,  is  simply  impossible,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer.  "  I  nerer  knew  a  mere 
desponding  nature." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Rabau. 

It  was  not  his  place  to  be  sorry  for  her.  He  was  not  able  to  dkiald 
her  from  grief,  i  ;  It  was  not  his  place  to  think  for  her,  to  love  her  in  bar 
trouble.     It  was  not  for  him  :  all  this  was  for  Robert  Henley  to  do. 

There  was  a  great  rod  sunset  in  the  sky,  islands  floattD{{,  and  Ukw 
and  seas  of  crimson  light  overhead,  as  Dolly  walked  sadly  and  aloirly  into 
the  house,  and  went  back  to  the  dim  sick-room. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  slow  hours.  DoUy  found  that 
they  came  to  an  end  somehow.  And  all  the  time  one  muerable  convictins 
pursued  her — George  was  gone.  Of  this  she  was  conviDced,  notwiik- 
standing  all  they  could  say  to  reassure  hor.  While  they  had  b««a  ezpccttag 
him,  and  blaming  him,  and  woDdering,  and  discussing  Lis  plans,  bo  had 
fled  from  them  all.  Dolly  at  first  did  not  lace  the  tooth,  (or  ah*  had  mi 
by  her  aunt's  bedside  half  dull,  half  absorbed  by  her  prescat  anxiety ;  bat 
when  Lady  Sarah  began  to  rally  a  little,  the  thought  of  Goorgo  grow 
more  constant,  the  longing  for  news  more  nnendiinibfe;  time  aeeaed 
longer:  it  became  an  eternity  at  last.     One  day  »)>«  fc:'  '  enoU 

bear  it  no  longer. 

Robert  found  her  looking  rety  much  moved  ;  her  cbt ' 
kktff  '  '    •  onn,  iiTi ' 

Pifc'  ,f»  nnr 

"  itobert,  1  want  rmi  to  take  me  to  Cambridgu,"  the 


I 


I 


him — ^I  dreamt 


Aunt  Sarah  wants 


I  know  I 
ck  directly.  ,  .  ." 
"Yon  are  quite  unreasonable,  dearest,"  said  Robert,  soothingly. 
"  I  am  not ;  I  am  reasonable,"  poor  Dolly  said,  with  an  effort  at 

I  self-control.     "  Mr.  Raban  cannot  find  him.     Robert,  let  me  go."    And 
Bobort  yielded  reluctantly  to  her  wish, 
I     "  Have  you  got  a  Bradsliatv  in  the  house  ?  "  said  he. 
F     Dolly  had  got  one  all  ready,  with  the  page  turned  down — she  conld 
naro  but  a  few  hours,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  back,  - 
I     After  all,  sympathy  is  more  effectually  administered  by  indirect  means 
Iban  by  the  crowbars  of  consolation  with  which  our  friends,  even  the 
Kindest,  are  apt  to  belabour  oar  grief.     According  to  some,  people  don't  - 
die,  they  don't  fall  ill,  they  don't  change,  everything  always  goes  right. 
^^Aome  reproach  ns  with  our  want  of  faith  ;  others  drag  it  forth — that  silent 
^ftrief  that  would  fain  lie  half-asleep  and  resting  in  our  hearts.    Poor  Dolly 
^Honld  not  speak  of  George  scarcely  even  to  Robert.     She  sat  very  silently 
^in  the  railway-carriage,  her  hands  lying  listlessly  in  her  lap,  while  he 

I  refuted  all  the  fears  she  bad  not  even  allowed  herself  to  realize.  This 
ptato  of  things  annoyed  Robert.  He  hated  to  see  people  doll  and  indif- 
ferent. It  was  distressing  and  tiresome  too, 
r  Few  people  were  about  when  Robert  and  Polly  came  across  the  great 
Biumphiint  court  of  St.  Thomas,  with  its  gateways  and  many  stony  eyes 
tOii  narrow  doorways.  They  were  on  their  way  to  All  l^aints',  close  by. 
The  place  seemed  chiefly  given  over  to  lanndressea.  A  fresh  man  was 
^niauding  under  the  arched  gateway  that  leads  to  the  inner  court ;  he  was 
^Heading  some  neatly-written  annonncemont  in  the  glass  shrine  hanging 
^Hontaido  the  butteiy.  The  oaken  doors  were  closed.  Robert,  seeing  a 
^■friend  crossing  the  court,  went  away  to  speak  to  him.  Dolly  walked  on 
a  little,  and  stood  by  the  railbgs,  and  the  flight  of  steps  that  lead  into 
^^Ibe  beautiful  inner  court  of  this  great  Palace  of  Art.  She  watched  the 
^HlDany  lines  Solving  in  waves  of  stone,  of  mist.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
^Bwched  encloBore  were  iron-scrolled  gates,  with  green  and  gold,  and  misty 
^^■teils  of  autumn  drifting  in  the  gardens  beyond.  And  then  she  remembered 
the  summer's  day  when  she  last  stood  there  with  George,  and  as  she 
bought  of  him  suddenly  his  imago  came  before  her  so  distinctly  that 
almost  called  out  his  name.  It  was  but  an  instant's  impression  ;  it 
as  gone ;  the  steps  were  Robert's  ;  the  imago  was  in  her  own  mind. 

'Are  you  tired  of  waiting?"  said  Henley.     "Now,  if  yon  like  we 

ill  go  on  to  All  Saints,"  he  said. 

tt  scorned  to  Dolly  as  if  she  was  looking  at  the  old  summer  day, 

klmmed,  silenced,  saddened,  seen  through  some  darkened  pane,  as  they 

went  on  together,  passing  under  archways  and  galleries,  and  coming  at 

ast  into  the  quaint  and  tranquil  court  that  Dolly  remembered  so  vividly. 

There  she  had  stood  ;  and  there  was  George's  staircase,  and  there  was  hio 

lame  painted  np,  and  there  was  his  window  with  its  lattice. 

Bobort  went  off  for  the  key  of  George's  room,  and  Doll",  'xaJiVsA.    W 
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was  80  sweet,  so  sad,  so  tninqnil,  like  the  eud  of  a  long  life.  Dolfr 
wandered  in  and  out  the  narrow  galleries  ;  the  silence  of  the  place  com- 
forted her.  She  was  glad  to  be  alone  a  little  bit,  nnconstrained,  to  fe«l  u 
she  felt,  and  not  as  she  ought  to  feel ;  quietly  despondent,  not  nerronslj 
confident,  as  they  would  alt  ha^e  her  be.  It  was  a  cmmbling,  sweet, 
sunshiny  sort  of  waking  dream.  Some  gleams  had  broken  ihrongh  the 
clouds,  and  shone  reflected  from  the  many  lattice  windows  round  obont 
the  little  court.  She  heard  some  voices,  and  some  young  men  harried 
by,  laughing  as  thej  went.  They  did  not  see  the  young  lady  with  the 
sweet  sad  face  standing  under  the  gallery.  Chrysanthemums  were  growing 
up  against  the  wall,  with  faint  lilac  and  golden  heads,  the  last  bright  tiutii 
left  upon  the  once  gorgeous  palette  of  summer,  A  delicate  cool  sky  bang 
overhead,  and  the  light  was  becoming  brighter.  Dolly  passed  an  open 
door,  and  peeped  in  from  the  quaint  gallery  to  a  warm  and  darkened 
room,  panelled  and  carpeted.  It  was  dark  and  untenanted ;  a  fire 
burning  in  the  grate. 

"  That  is  Fieldbrook's  room ;  he  will  give  ns  some  tea  prestaitlcj 
said  Robert,  coming  up  ;  "  but  now  we  can  get  into  George's." 

Robert,  who  seemed  to  have  keys  for  every  keyhole,  opened  an  oak 
door,  and  led  the  way  up  some  stone  steps.  George's  room  wan  on  Uw 
first  floor.  Henley  went  in  first,  opened  the  window,  dragged  forward  a 
chair.  "  If  you  will  rest  here,"  he  stud,  "I  will  go  and  find  Fioldbrook, 
They  toll  me  he  last  heard  from  George.  I  have  to  speak  to  the  Yice- 
Chancellor  too."  Then  he  was  gone  again,  after  looking  about  to  sm  »>h^ 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  for  her. 

Dolly  was  glad  to  be  alone.  She  sat  down  in  George's  thre«-sidwl 
chair,  resting  her  head  upon  her  hand.  She  was  in  his  room.  Et«ij> 
thing  in  the  place  seemed  to  have  a  voice,  and  to  spoak  to  her — "  Gwagjtf 
George,"  it  all  said.  She  looked  out  of  the  little  window  aoron  Um 
court.  She  could  see  the  old  windows  of  the  Ubrary  shining,  and  that 
she  heard  more  voices,  and  more  young  men  hurried  by.  with 
footsteps. 

.  Ever  after,  Dolly  remembered  that  last  half-hour  sjjent  in 
rooms  icilli  George  :  so  it  seemed  to  her  looking  back  from  a  time 
she  had  ceased  to  hope.  She  went  to  the  writing-table,  and  aieehaniealtr 
began  to  straighten  the  toys  and  pens  lying  on  the  cloth.  Tbera  vu  Um 
little  dagger  his  mother  had  sent  him  from  India  years  before  ;  tli«  deA 
she  had  given  him  oat  of  her  savings  ;  and  it  1   to  her  to 

the  lid,  of  which  she  knew  the  trick.     She  ]'i  i<  spring,  utd 

top  flew  up  with  a  sudden  jerk,  ns  it  always  did.  Then  DoDy  uw  Uial 
the  box  was  full  of  papers  hastily  thrown  in,  venM,  notoi  of  leetarai; 
and  a  letter  torn  thrnngh.  "  Dearest  Rh — "  it  began  ;  aail  Uton  vai  a 
blue  paper,  not  unlike  cmc  of  Aunt  Burah'fi,  scalev).  She  hod  no  groat 
shame  looking  over  George's  papers,  a  tear  fell  on  (S<  ''»•>•-  heap  a* 
she  beut  over  the  tagaa  and  ink-marks  that  told  of  her  { 
What  was  this  7  a  latter,  sUmpvd  and  addressed  to  betaeU. 
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thrown  in  with  the  rest  by  mistake  ?  She  tore  it  open  hastily,  with  eager 
hands.  He  must  have  written  the  night  of  their  water- party :  it  had  no 
date: — 

"  Dearest  Dolly,"  said  the  crooked  lines — "  This  is  one  more  good- 
by,  and  one  more  service  that  I  want  you  to  do  mo  ;  and  yon  have  never 
grudged  any  human  being  love  or  help.  I  am  going,  and  before  I  go  I 
shall  make  my  will,  and  I  shall  leave  what  little  I  have — not  to  you — but 
to  Kfaoda,  and  will  yon  see  to  tliis  ?  Hers  is  but  a  frail  measure  of 
strength  to  straggle  for  a  living.  I  sometimes  think  she  has  not  even  a 
heart  to  help  her  through  life  ;  she  will  like  my  money  better  than  me.  It 
is  quite  late  at  night,  but  I  cannot  sleep ;  she  comes  and  awakens  me  in 
my  dreams.  I  shall  go  away  from  this  as  soon  as  the  gates  are  open.  It 
is  no  use  struggling  against  my  fate ;  others  are  giving  their  lives  for  a 
purpose,  and  I  shall  join  them  if  I  can.  I  have  been  flung  from  my 
anchor  here,  and  the  waves  seem  to  close  over  me.  If  I  live  you  will  hear 
from  me.  Dearest  old  Dolly,  take  warning  by  me  and  don't  expect  too 
much.     God  bless  you  I  G.  V. 

"  Will  you  pay  Ikliller  at  the  boat-house  2/.  lOx.  I  owe  him  ?  I  think 
I  have  cleared  up  all  other  scores.  I  will  leave  the  papers  with  him.  I 
shall  not  come  back  here  any  more." 

That  was  all.  She  was  slnndicg  with  her  letter  still  in  her  hand, 
blankly  looking  at  it,  when  the  door  opened  and  Tom  Morgan  came  in. 
"  '  If  I  hve.'  What  did  he  mean?  'Ask  at  the  boat-house?'"  She 
laid  the  letter  down  and  went  on  turning  over  the  papers  without  noticing 
the  young  man. 

Tom  walked  in  with  a  broad  grin  and  great  volubility.  "  Well  I  " 
said  he,  cheerfully,  "  I  thought  it  was  you  1  I  was  walking  with  Magniac 
and  some  others,  and  noticed  the  windows  open,  and  I  saw  you  standing 
just  where  you  are  now,  and  I  said  to  Magniac,  '  I  know  that  lady.'  He 
wouldn't  believe  me ;  but  I  wos  right,  knew  I  was.  How  are  you  and 
Jiow  is  Lady  Sarah.  'SMiere's  George  ?  When  did  he  come  back  ?  " 
'Then  suddenly  remembering  some  rumour  to  which  he  had  paid  but  little 
heed  at  first,  "  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"  Tom  I  where  is  this  ?  "  said  Dolly,  without  any  preamble,  in  her  old 
Wbnipt  way.  aud  she  gave  him  a  cnimpled  bill  which  she  had  been 
examining : 

"  Mk.  VaMU  iJ    to  J.  MiLLKK — 

I  "  To  hicir  of  the  Wave  twelve  hours. 

^^B  To  luun's  time,  &r.  &c. 

^^B  To  new  cotcing  fair  with  tuiti,  tii:. 

f.  want  to  go  there,"  she  said.     "  Will  yon  show  mo  the  way  ?  " 

"  To  the  biiat-houge  ?  "  said  Tom,  doubtfully,  looking  ot  the  inii. 
"  Miller's,  you  mean  ?  " 
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She  saw  him  hesitate. 
"I  most  go,"  she  cried.     "Yon  must  take  roe.    Ig  it  Milkr'*? 
Show  me  the  way,  Tom." 

"  Of  course  I  can  show  you  the  way  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Tom. 
He  looked  even  more  stupid  than  usunl,  but  he  did  not  like  to  refoM. 
He  had  to  be  in  Hall  by  three  o'clock,  that  was  why  be  had  hesitated. 
He  had  been  thinking  of  his  dinner  ;  but  Dolly  began  t<}  tie  on  her  booiul. 
She  hurried  oat  and  ran  downstairs,  and  he  followed  hur  across  tha  eoort 
into  the  street.  He  was  not  loth  to  bo  seen  walking  with  so  pretty  a 
young  lady.  He  nodded  to  several  of  his  friends  with  velvet  baud«  upon 
their  gowns ;  a  professor  went  by,  Tom  raised  his  well-wom  cap. 

Dolly   might  have  been  amused  at  any   other   time  by   tbo  qnaioi 
mediaeval  ways  of  the  old  place. 

It  was  out  of  term-time,  bat  there  had  been  some  speciul  mvi-uui;  i 
the  college  magnates.  Crimson  coats  and  black,  square  caps  and  (mmIs, 
and  quaint  old  things  were  passing.  The  tiflcenth  ccntnry  waa  stazidiBg 
at  a  street  comer.  To-day  heartily  shook  hands  with  1450  and  ho 
on.  DoUy  saw  it  all  without  seeing  it.  Tom  Morgan  tried  to  gire  her  I 
latest  news. 

"  That  is  Brown,"  said  he,  "  the  sew  Professor  of  Modem  Ltteratara. 
Dolly  never  even  tamed  her  head  to  look  after  Brown. 

"  There's  Smith,"  said  Tom  :    "  they  say  he  will  he  in  the  first  six  Cor 
the  Mathematical  Tripos.'' 

Then  they  came  out  of  the  btisy  High  Street  by  a  narrow  Uuh>,  wiili 
brick  walls  on  either  side.  It  led  to  the  mill  by  the  river,  and  beyixad  th* 
river  spread  a  great  country  of  water-meadows.  It  was  a  worid,  aot  of 
to-day  or  of  1600,  but  of  all  time  and  all  hours.  Pollards  wm 
at  intervals,  the  river  flowed  by  dull  and  sluggish,  the  land,  too,  i 
to  flow  dull  and  sluggish  to  meet  a  grey  horizon.  There  were  no 
to  be  seen,  only  these  pollard-trees  at  intervals,  and  the  spites  ot  Qua- 
bridge  crowding  in  the  mist. 


CUAPTEB  XXXVllJ. 

The    Pollard-Tbkep. 

Mtss  YAXBORonuH  walked  on  ;  she  seemed  to  know  ihe  waj  by  K>m< 
instinct ;  sometimes  she  looked  at  the  water,  but  it  gave  hsr  a  sort  iif 
vertigo.  Tom  looked  at  Dolly  with  some  admiration  as  aha  paiiwi  skug 
the  bank,  with  her  clear-cut  fuce  aii<1    -  ■  '    -  '  ",,^{Qg  |]^  saiTvw 

pathway.    They  came  at  last  to  a  b>  •  soma  b<»ts  »tr« 

lying  high  and  dry  in  tlic  gracs,  nod  wbcrea  In  'uscstood  apoas 

sort  of  jntting-out  island  among  tall   trr-"  •  •   .■.  i-i— -i-  •-  *\i0 

waste  :  tall  sycamore,  ivy.gruwn  slamps.  is, 

golden  leaves  dropping  iu  1  uig 

slnggish  strpiiiii.  jIiiiil.'  win 
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It  vi&ii  a  deserted-looking  grove,  melancholy  and  romantic.  Bat  few  people 
cume  there.  But  there  was  a  ferryman  and  a  black  boat-honse,  and  a 
flat  ferry-boat  anchored  to  the  shore.  Some  bird  gave  a  cry  and  flew  past, 
otherwise  the  place  was  still  with  that  pecuhar  river  silence  of  tall  weeds 
straggling,  of  trees  drooping  their  green  branches,  of  water  lapping  on  the 
brisk. 

"Is  this  the  place  you  wanted  ?  "  said  Tom,  "  or  was  it  the  other 
boat-house  after  all  ?  " 

Dolly  walked  on,  without  answering  him.  She  beckoned  to  the 
boatman  ;  and  then,  as  ho  came  towards  her,  her  heart  began  to  bent  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  speak  or  ask  the  question  that  she  had  in  her 
mind  to  ask.  "  Has  my  brother  been  here  ?  Where  is  his  letter?  Is 
the  Wave  safe  in  your  little  boat-house  ?  "  This  was  what  she  would 
have  said,  only  she  could  not  speak.  Some  strange  fever  had  possessed 
her  and  brought  her  so  far :  now  her  strength  and  courage  suddenly  for- 
sook her,  and  she  stopped  short,  and  stood  holding  to  an  old  rotten  post 
that  stood  by  the  river-side. 

"Take  care,"  snid  Tom;  "that  ain't  safe.  You  might  fall  in,  and 
the  river  is  deep  just  here." 

She  turned  such  a  pale  face  to  him  that  the  young  man  suddenly 
began  to  wonder  if  there  was  more  in  it  all  than  ho  had  imagined. 

"It's  perfectly  safe  I  mean,"  ho  said.     "Why,  you  don't  mean  to 

Bay ■' 

Ha  turned  red  ;  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  never  brought 
her  there — that  be  could  jump  into  tho  river — that  he  bad  stayed  to  dine 
in  Hall.     To  his  unspeakable  relief  unexpected  help  appeared. 

"  Why,  theie  is  Mr.  Raban  I  "  said  Tom,  as  Ilabau  came  out  uf  the 
boat-house,  and  walked  across  under  the  trees  to  meet  them. 

Dolly  waited  for  the  two  men  to  come  up  to  her,  as  she  stood  by  lier 
stump  among  the  willow-trees,  Raban  did  not  seem  siu-pri»cd  to  see  hor. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Tom,  but  he  walked  straight  up  to  Dolly. 

"You  have  come,"  ho  said;  "I  had  just  sent  you  a  telegraphic 
message." 

His  manner  was  so  kind  and  so  gentle  that  it  irightened  her  more  than 
if  he  had  spoken  with  his  usual  coldness. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said,  "  and  why  have  you  come  here  ?     Have  yon 
I  too  heard  .  .  .  ?  " 
I        She  scanned  his  face  anxiously. 

[  Then  she  looked  from  him  to  the  old  boatman,  who  was  %tandiug  a  few 
^teps  off  ill  his  shabby  red  flannel- shirt,  with  a  stoUd  brown  face  and  white 
[hair :  a  not  unpii'turosqno  figure  standing  by  the  edge  of  tlie  stream. 
I  Winds  and  rniii  and  long  seasons  had  washed  all  expression  out  of  old 
LUillcr's  bronzed  face. 

I  "George  came  here  on  Tuesday,"  said  Raban  to  Dolly;  "I  only 
Ebcard  of  it  this  morning.  Miller  tells  mo  he  gave  him  a  letter  or  a  paper 
I  to  kctp."" 
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"  I  know  it,"  SRJfl  Dolly,  turuiugto  the  old  boatman.  "  I  am  Mr.  Van- 
borough's  sister ;  I  have  come  for  the  letter,"  she  said  quickly,  and  the 
held  oat  her  hand. 

'  "  This  gentleman  como  and  ftsked  me  for  the  paper,"  said  the  old 
man,  solemuly,  "  and  ho  stands  bj  to  contradict  me  if  I  speak  false  ;  bntif 
the  right  party  as  vras  expected  to  call  should  wish  for  to  see  it,  my  wish  is 
to  give  satisfaction  nil  round,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I  knows  your  brother 
well,  Miss,  and  he  know  me,  and  my  man  too,  for  as  steady  a  young  man 
and  all  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  gentleman  come  up  quite  hearty  one 
morning,  and  ask  Bill  and  mo  as  a  favour  to  hisself  to  sign  the  contontx 
of  the  paper ;  and  he  seal  it  up,  and  it  is  safe,  as  yon  see,  with  the  seal 
compact;  "  and  then  from  his  pockets  came  poor  George's  packet,  a  this 
blue  paper  folded  over,  and  sealed  with  his  ring.  "  Mr.  Yanbng  ho  owe 
me  two  pound  twelve  and  sixpence,"  old  Miller  went  on,  still  grasping  his 
paper  as  if  loth  to  giro  it  up,  "  and  he  said  as  how  you  would  pay  the 
money,  Miss." 

Dolly's  hands  were  fumbling  at  her  purse  in  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  want  nothing  for  my  trouble,"  said  the  old  fellow.  "  I  knows 
Mr.  Vanbug  well,  and  I  thank  you,  Miss,  and  yon  will  find  it  all  as  the 
gentleman  wished,  and  good-morning,"  said  old  Miller,  trudging  hastDy 
away,  for  a  passenger  had  hailed  him  from  the  opposite  shore. 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Dolly.  "  See,  he  has  written  my  name  upou 
it,  Mr.  Rabau  :  it  is  his  will.  Uo  told  me  to  come  here.  He  is  gone.  I 
found  his  letter."  She  began  to  quiver.  "  I  don't  know  what  he 
means." 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Kaban  smiling,  and  very  kindly.  "  H« 
was  seen  at  Southampton  quite  woU  and  in  good  spirits.  He  has  enlisted. 
That  is  what  be  moans.  You  have  interest,  we  must  get  him  a  com- 
mission ;  and  if  this  makes  him  more  happy,  it  is  sorely  for  the  best." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  said,  struggling  not  to  cry.  "  How  did 
you  hear  ?  How  kind  you  have  been.  How  shall  wo  ever  thank  yon  ! " 
Her  colour  was  coming  and  going. 

"  It  was  a  mere  chance,"  Raban  said.     (It  was  one  of  thoM 
that  come  to  people  who  have  been  working  nnremittingly  to 
certain  result  to  pass.)     "  Duu't  thank  me,"  he  eontiuned  in  a  lo« 
"  yon  have  never  understood  how  glad  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  fed  mvstlf 
your  friend  sometimes." 

Raban  might  have  said  more,  but  ho  looked  up,  and  saw  ii.jucri  s  i-isci 
face  frowning  down  upon  them.  Robert  was  tbo  passenger  who  biid 
hailed  old  Miller.  For  an  instant  Frank  had  forgotten  tliat  Robert 
existed.  He  turned  away  hastily,  and  went  and  stared  into  the  wslcr  al  a 
weed  floating  by.  The  old  boatman  wutiog  by  the  punt  aal  on  IW 
edge  of  the  shofc,  wntching  the  little  scene,  anil  woDdwiDg  what  Um 
pretty  lady's  tears  might  bo  about.  Tom  also  ainist«il.  Open- 
tho  Morgan  family  were  not  used  to  team.  Mm.  Morgu  mMil 
bot  OTon  when  Tom  broke  his  leg  npon  thu  ice. 
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Robert  was  greatly  annoyed.  He  hod  come  all  the  way  along  the 
opposite  bank,  looking  for  Dolly,  who  had  not  waited  for  him,  who  had 
gone  off  without  a  word  from  the  place  where  he  had  expected  to  find  her. 
Not  even  her  iucohcront  "  Oh,  Robert,  I  am  so  sorry — I  have  heard, 
Mr.  Raban   has  heard — he   has  found  George   for  us !  "   not  even  her 

^^rustful,  gentle  look,  as  she  ('praog  to  meet  him,  seemed  to  mollify  him.   He 

^Boked    anything  bnt  sympathizing  as  he  said,  "  I  have  been  looking  for 

^Hdu  everywhere. " 

^»     ("  Brown  must   have  told   him,"   thought  Tom  Morgan,  who  was 
wondering  how  he  had  found  them  out.) 

"  You  really  must  not  run  off  in  this  way.  I  told  you  all  along  that 
all  this — a — anxiety  was  quite  unnecessary.     George  is  well  able  to  take 

rro  of  himself.     If  I  had  not  met  Professor  Brown,  I  really  don't  know 
w •• 
"  But  what  is  to    be  done,  Robert  ?      Listen,"    intcrmptcd  Dolly. 
"He  has  unlisted  ;  he  was  at  Southampton  yesterday." 

And  together  thoy  told  Henley  what  had  happened.     Robert  took  it 
ery  coolly. 

"  Of  course  ho   has  turned  up,"  said  Robert,   "  and   wo  must  now 
take  tho  matter  into  our  own  hands,  and  see  what  is  best  to  bo  done.     I 
Bolly  think  "  (with  a  laugh)  "  he  has  done  the  best  thing  he  could  do." 

Dully  was  hurt  again  by  his  manner.  Raban  had  said  the  same  thing, 
but  it  had  not  jarred  upon  her. 

"I  see  you  do  not  agree  with  me,"  continued  Robert.     ''Perhaps, 
Raban,  you  will  give  me  the  name  of  tho  person  «ho  recognized  George 
Vanborongh  ?     I  will  see  him  myself." 
^H       "  He  is  a  man  whom  we  all  know,"  said  Rnban,  gravely, — "  Mr.  Pen- 
^Bold,  my  lute  wife's  father,"  and  he  looked  Robert  full  in  the  face. 
^H      Dolly  wondered  why  Robert  flushed  and  looked  uncomfortable. 
^™       *'  Come,"  he  said,  suddenly  drawing  her  hand  through  his  arm  with 
some  unnecessary  violence,  "shall  we  walk   back,  Dora?      There   are 
some  other  things  which  I  must  see  about,   and  I  should  bo  glad  to 
^^  consult  you  immediately."     And  he  would  have  walked  away  at  once, 
^■bnt  she  hong  back  for  a  moment  to  say  one  more  gratefhl  word  to 
^^rank. 

tTheu  Robert  impatiently  dragged  her  off,  and  Raban,  with  hifl  foot, 
kicked  at  a  stone  that  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  path,  and  it  fell  with  a 
circling  plash  into  tho  river. 
Meanwhile,  Robert  was  walking  away,  and  poor  Dolly,  who  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  her  agitation,  was  stumbling  alongside,  weary  and 
breathless.  Ho  had  her  arm  in  his  ;  he  was  walking  verj-  rapidly ;  she 
could  hardly  keep  np  with  his  strides. 
I^B  This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  Robert  Henley  to  say — '•  I  want  you 
^Hdow  to  bring  your  mind  to  something  which  concerns  myself,  Dora,  and 
^B^-ou.  I  came  hero  to-day,  not  only  to  please  you,  but  also  because  I  had 
^BbonneBS  to  attend   to.      The  Vicc-ChAUcellor   has,  really   in  tho   most 
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pleasant  nnd  flattering  manner,  been  speaking  to  me  about  my  tppoint- 
ment,  and  I  hare  bronght  a  letter  for  yon." 
"  I  am  so  confused,  Robert,"  said  Dolly. 

"I  will  read  it  to  you,  then,"  said  Aobert;  and  Immodiatolj,  ma 
clear,  tmmpet-like  voice,  ho  began  to  do  so,  stoppbg  every  now  end  tb«n 
to  give  more  emphasis  to  his  sentences. 

The  letter  was  from  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  College  at  Bogglej- 
woUah.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a  difficulty.  The  illness  of  Mr.  ^lartindale 
had  already  caused  great  delay  and  inconvenience ;  the  number  of  appli- 
cations had  never  been  so  nnmcrons ;  the  organization  never  so  dufectivt. 
In  the  event  of  Mr.  Henley's  being  able  to  anticipate  his  departure  by 
throe  weeks,  the  Board  was  empowered  to  offer  him  a  quarter's  additioiul 
salary,  dating  from  Midsummer,  instead  of  from  Michaelmas  :  it  would  be  a 
very  groat  assistance  to  them  if  he  could  fall  in  with  this  proposal.  A  few 
lines  of  entreaty  from  Mr.  Martindale  were  udded. 

"It  will  have  to  come  sooner  or  later,"  said  Henley;  "it  ii 
unfortunate  everything  happening  just  now.  My  poor  Dora,  I  am  so  miit 
for  all  the  anxiety  you  have  had,"  he  said,  "and  yet  I  am  not  rare  that 
this  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  under  the  circumstances ; "  and  he 
attempted  to  take  her  hand  and  draw  her  to  him. 

.  Dolly  stood  flushed  and  troubled,  and  nnresponding.  She  hi»dly  took 
Robert's  meaning  in,  so  absorbed  had  she  been  in  other  thoughts.  For  a 
moment  after  he  spoke  she  stood  looking  away  across  the  river  to  the 
plain  beyond. 

"The  college  must  wait,"  said  she,  wearily;  then  suddenly — "Yon 
know,  I  couldn't  leave  them  now,  Aunt  Sarali  and  every  one,  and  yoa, 
Robert,  couldn't  leave  me.     Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  I  " 

Robert  did  not  answer  immediately.  "  It  is  no  use,"  he  said  deliberately, 
<•  shirking  disagreeable  subjects.  i\Iy  dearest  Dora,  life  haa  to  be  fwed. 
and  one's  day's  work  has  to  be  done.  My  work  is  to  organize  the  C(iU«fie 
at  BoggleywoUah  ;  you  must  consider  that ;  and  a  woman's  work  is  to  (oUd* 
her  husband.  Every  woman,  when  she  marries,  must  expect  to  give  ap  htf 
old  ties  and  associations,  or  there  could  be  no  possible  union  otbi"--''-'  • 
and  my  wife  can  bo  no  exception  to  the  general  rule " 

"  Robert,  don't  talk  in  this  way,"  said  DuQy,  passionate  and  nitncxu. 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  frighten  mo." 

"  You  are  unreasonable  again,  dearest,"  said  Robert,  ia  hie  ncaal 
formula.     "  Yon  must  be  patient,  and  let  me  settle  for  ns  botlt." 

Robert  might  have  been  more  touched  if  Dully  had  spokca  teas  an^1y 
and  decidedly. 

"  If  I  put  ofli'  going,"  said  Robert,  hikiIIiuh-Iv   ••  T  Inan  a  nr.  , 

more  than  the  quarter's  salary — I  lose  th<  .^anta^ 

off        "■  llllc.  11(1-  :  '>Ut«   of 

afl'ii  irreparai;.  .loutlisl 

Lady  t»araJ]'8  illness  may  laiit  any  indotinite  period;    «1m 
long  it  may  laat  ?  and  Lady  Sarah  heraelf,  I  am  connnead, 
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wish  you  to  cbaDge  your  plans,  and  yonr  mother  ^rill  soon  hare  her 
hnsband  to  protect  her.  Yoo  would  not  hare  the  heart  to  send  mo  off 
iilone,  Dolly.  la  the  alternative  bo  very  painful  to  yon  ?  "  he  said  again. 
And  Robert  smiled  with  a  calm  and  not  very  anxious  expression,  and 
looking  down  at  hor. 

Suddenly  it  all  rushed  over  Dolly.  He  was  in  earnest  I — in  earnest  1 
— imposaible.  He  meant  her  to  go  off  now. — directly — without  seeing 
Greorge ;  vithout  hearing  from  him  again  ;  while  her  aunt  was  lying  on 
her  sick  bed.  How  could  she  go  ?  He  should  not  have  asked  such  a 
pacriiice.     She  did  not  pause  to  think. 

"  No,  a  thousand  times  no,  Robert  I  "  she  cried  passionately.  "  You 
can't  go.  If  you  love  me,  stay,"  she  said,  with  great  agitation.  "  I  know 
jou  love  me.  I  know  you  will  do  as  I  wish — aa  it  is  right  to  do.  Don't 
go.  Dearest  Robert,  you  musin't  go."  Her  voice  faltered ;  she  spoke  in 
her  old  soft  tone,  with  imploring  looks,  and  trembhng  hands  put  out. 
Robert  Henley  might  have  hesitated,  but  the  "must  vol"  had  spoilt 
itaU. 

"  You  know  what  pain  it  gives  me  to  refuse  your  recjuest,"  said 
Robert ;  "  but  I  have  considered  the  subject  as  anxiously  on  your  account 
aa  mine.  I — really  I  cannot  give  up  my  career  at  this  juncture.  You 
have  promised  to  come  with  me.  If  you  love  me  you  will  not  heoitate. 
Yoa  can  do  yoni  aunt  no  real  good  by  remaining.  You  can  do  Georgo 
no  good ;  and,  besides,  you  belong  to  me,"  said  Robert,  growing  more 
and  more  annoyed.  "  As  I  told  you  before,  I  must  now  be  your  first 
consideration  ;  otherwise "     He  stopped. 

"  Otherwise  what?"  said  Dolly. 

"  Otherwise  you  would  not  bo  happy  as  my  wife,"  he  said,  beating 
bis  foot  npon  the  gravel,  and  looking  cteadily  before  him. 

"  Robert  1 "  said  Dolly,  blushing  up,  "  you  would  not  wish  me  to  be 
nngratefal." 

"To  whom?"  said  Robert.  "You  propose  to  postiiouo  cvorytliing 
.indefinitely,  at  a  time  when  I  had  fully  calculated  upuu  l>L'ing  settled  in 
life ;  when  I  had  accepted  au  appointment  chiefly  with  a  view  to  our  speedy 
marriage.  There  is  no  saying  how  long  your  conscience  may  detain  us," 
cried  Heidoy,  getting  more  and  more  provoked;  "nor  how  many  people 
may  fall  ill,  nor  how  often  George  may  think  proper  to  make  off.  You  do 
not  perceive  how  matters  stand,  dear  Dora." 

Was  this  all  be  had  to  say  ?  Her  heart  began  to  beat  with  a  sn-ift 
emotion. 

"  I  understand  you  quite  well,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  But, 
kHobert,  I,  too,  have  made  up  ray  mind,  and  I  cannot  leave  them,  not 
Icven  for  you.  You  should  ikvi-t-  l.nv.>  K-.lt-A  it.  oC  mo,"  she  cried,  with 
ntardonable  indignation. 

■*  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  ever  asked  auylhing  that  was  not  for 

vour  good  OS  well -as  my  own,"  ^aid  Henley,  in  an  offendtd  tone.     "  I 

Rtegia  to  think  yoa  have  never  loved  me,  Dora,  or  you  would  not  reproach 
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mo  with  my  love  for  yon.     AVho  has  inflaenoed  you  ?  "  eaid  he,  j«*lon«lT. 
"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

She  stopped  short,  and  stood  looking  at  him  steadily,  wistfully — col 
ns  she  used  to  look  once,  but  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  read  him  thxoogb 
and  through,  until  the  tears  came  once  more  to  blind  their  keen  sight. 

Kaban,  who  had  crossed  by  the  feri^,  and  who  was  walking  back  along 
the  opposite  side,  s^aw  the  two  standing  by  tiio  rivcr-sidc,  a  man  and  ■ 
woman,  with  a  plain  beyond,  and  a  city  beyond  the  plain. 

The  sun  was  setting  sadly  grey  and  russet ;  the  long  day's  mists  dis- 
persing ;  light  clouds  were  slowly  rising ;  turf  and  leaves  stood  out  against 
the  evening ;  it  was  all  clear  and  sweet,  and  faintly  coloured  ;  a  tranquil 
peace  seemed  to  have  fallen  everywhere.  It  was  not  radiance,  but  p«Me 
and  subdued  calm.  Who  docs  not  know  these  evenings  ?  are  they  sad  ? 
are  they  happy  ?  A  break  in  the  shadow.  A  passing  medley  of  the 
lights  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  sweet  winds  and  rising  vapours.  .  .  . 
The  cool  breeze  camo  blowing  into  their  faces,  and  Dolly  turned  her  head 
away  and  looked  across  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank.  When  she  spuke 
■gain  she  was  her  old  self  once  more. 

She  was  quite  calm  now;  her  eyes  no  longer  wot.  "Robert,"  tha 
said,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  yon.  I  have  been  thinking  things  oytt, 
and  I  see  that  it  is  right  that  you  should  go  ;  but  it  is  also  right  that  I 
should  stay,"  said  Dolly,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face  ;  "  and  perhap* 
in  happier  times  you  will  let  me  come  to  you,  or  come  back  for  me,  and 
you  must  not — you  will  not — think  I  do  not  love  you  because  of  this." 

What  was  it  in  her  voice  that  seemed  to  haunt  him — to  touch,  to  thrill 
that  common- place  man  for  one  instant  into  some  emotion  ?  She  was  so 
simple  and  so  sad ;  she  looked  so  fair  and  wistful. 

But  it  was  only  fur  an  instant.     "  Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  tobi 
the  engagement  ?  "  he  asked  in  his  coldest  Totee. 

"  If  we  love  each  other  what  does  it  matter  that  wo  tri.'  free 
Dorothea,  with  a  very  sweet  look  in  her  face.    "  You  neo  I  fear  no  chaog* 
in  me,"  she  said,  "  but  I  want  you  to  be  free."    Her  Toioj  Coiled,  aod  shs 
began  to  walk  on  quickly. 

"  Remember,  it  is  your  own  doing,"  she  heard  him  my,  as  Turn 
Morgan,  who  had  lingered  behind,  caught  them  np.  "  But  «c  will  tftik 
of  all  this  again,"  he  added. 

Dolly  bent  her  head,  she  could  not  tnut  herself  to  aiiswor. 
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Tai78  7AU  THE  Miles  abb  Mkasukeo  raou  thy  Fkikiu}. 

TiLK  three  ranie  back  to  All  Saiots'  by  many  a  winding  way.     Rakn 
mot  them  at  the  college  giitv  in  his  rusty  black  gown ;  hv  had  to  i 
liome  college  meeting  ait«r  chapel.     Two  or  Ihreo  youu|<   oiidi 
ataoding  about  oxpectiag  thoni. 
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"Yon  will  find  tho  tea  is  all  ready,"  said  Fioldbrook,  gaily;  "are 
you  sure,  Miss  Vanborough,  that  you  would  not  like  something  more  sub- 
Blantial  ?  My  laundress  has  just  been  here  to  ask  whether  you  were  an 
elderly  lady,  and  whether  you  would  wish  your  bread-and-butter  cut  thick 
or  thin  ?  Lot  me  introduce  Mr.  Magniac,  Mr.  Sniilh,  Mr.  Irvine,  Mr. 
Richmond  ;  Mr.  Morgan  you  know." 

Dolly  smiled.  Tho  young  men  led  her  back  across  the  court  (as  she 
croBsed  it  the  flowers  were  distilling  their  colours  in  the  evening  light) ; 
they  opened  the  oak  door  of  the  very  room  she  had  looked  into  in  the 
morning,  and  stood  back  to  let  her  pass.  The  place  had  been  prepared 
for  her  coming.  Tea  was  laid,  and  a  tower  of  bread-and-bntter  stood  in 
tho  middle  of  the  table.  Books  were  cleared  away,  some  flowers  vera 
bct  out  in  a  cup.  Ficldbrook  heaped  on  tho  coals  and  made  the  tea, 
while  Kaban  brought  her  the  arm-chair  to  rest  in.  It  was  a  pretty  old  oak- 
panelled  room  beneath  the  library.  A  little  flat  kettle  was  boiling  on  tho 
fire  ;  the  young  men  stood  round  about,  kind  and  cheery  :  Dolly  was  touched 
and  comforted  by  their  kindness,  and  they,  too,  were  charmed  with  her 
Bweet  natural  grace  and  beauty. 

It  was  difficult  not  to  compare  this  friendly  conrtosy  and  readiness 
with  Robert's  coldness.  There  was  Raban  ready  to  do  her  bidding  at 
any  hour ;  here  was  Mr.  Fieldbrook  emptying  tho  whole  canister  into  the 
teapot  to  make  her  a  cup  of  tea  ;  Smith  had  rutihed  ofl'  to  order  a  fly  for 
her.  Robert  stood  silent  and  black  by  the  chimney  ;  he  never  moved,  nor 
seemed  to  notice  her  presence.  If  she  looked  at  him  he  tm-ned  his  head 
away,  and  yet  he  saw  her  plainly  enough.  He  saw  Raban  too.  Frank  was 
standing  behind  Dolly's  chair  in  the  faint  green  light  of  the  old  oriel  window. 
It  tinted  his  old  black  gown  and  Dolly's  shadowy  head  as  she  leant  back 
against  f.ho  oaken  panel.  One  of  the  young  men  thought  of  an  ivory 
I  head  he  had  once  seen  set  in  a  wooden  frame.  As  for  Frank,  he  knew  that 
,  for  him  a  pale  ghost  would  henceforth  haunt  that  oriel — a  fair,  western 
I  ghost,  with  anxious  eyes,  that  were  now  following  Robert  as  he  crossed 
the  room  with  measured  steps  and  went  to  look  out  for  the  fly.  Tom 
Morgan  and  Mr.  Llagniac  began  a  series  of  jokes ;  Mr.  Richmond  poked 
the  fire  ;  Mr.  Irvine  opened  the  window. 

As  he  left  the  room,  they  all  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  Raban 
sat  down  by  Dolly,  and  began  telling  her  of  a  communication  he  had  had 
from  Yorkshire,  from  bis  old  grandfather,  who  seemed  disposed  to  take 
him  into  favour  again,  and  who  wanted  him  to  go  back  and  manage  the 
estate. 

"  I  am  very  mach  exercised  about  it,"  said  Frank.  "  It  is  gobg  into 
[  the  land  of  bondage,  you  know.     The  old  couple  have  nsed  me  very  ill." 

"  But  of  course  you  must  go  to  them,"  said  DoUy,  trying  to  be  inte- 
Irested,  and  to  forget  her  own  periilexities,  "  We  shall  miss  you  dreadftilly, 
|bnt  yoQ  must  go." 

"  Yon  will  not  mius  me  as  I  shall  miss  yun,"  said  Frank. 
And  as  he  spoke,  Robert's  head  appeared  at  the  window. 
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"  The  fly  is  come  ;  don't  keep  it  waiting.  Pora."  Mid  RcheTf, 
impatiently. 

"  And  you  will  let  me  know  if  ever  I  can  do  anything  for  you  .  j<er 
siated  Frank,  in  defiance  of  Henley's  black  looks. 

"  Of  course  I  will.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindoess,"  said  Dolly, 
quickly  putting  on  her  shawl. 

The  bells  were  clanging  nil  over  the  plitce  for  on  ewniog  service. 
Doors  were  banging,  voices  calling,  figures  came  flitting  fix)in  every  archwsy. 

"  There  goes  the  reader!  he  is  late,"  said  Tom  Morgan,  as  a  shrooded 
form  darted  across  their  path.  Then  he  pointed  cot  the  Hector,  a  stately 
ligore  in  a  black  and  rustling  silk,  issuing  from  a  side  door ;  and  then 
Rector,  friendly  young  men,  arches,  gable-enda  had  vanished,  and  Dolly 
and  Robert  were  driving  and  jolting  through  the  streets  together,  jolting 
along  through  explanation  and  misunderstanding,  and  over  one  another's 
susceptibilities,  and  over  chanc-o  ruts  and  stones  on  their  way  to  tbi< 
station.     He  began  immediately. 

"  We  were  interrupted  in  our  talk  just  now ;  but  I  have  really 
very  little  more  to  say.  K  you  are  dissatisfied,  if  yon  really  wish  to 
break  off  your  engagement,  it  is  much  better  to  say  so  at  once,  withoat 
making  me  appear  ridiculous  before  all  those  men.  Perhaps,"  said 
Henley,  "  we  may  have  both  mado  some  groat  mistake,  and  yon  have  M«n 
some  one  whom  you  would  prefer  to  myself  ?" 

"  You  must  not  say  such  things,  Robert,"  answered  DoQy,  with  some 
emotion.  "You  know  how  unhappy  I  am.  I  only  want  you  to  let  mo 
love  you.     'What  more  can  I  say  ?  " 

"  Your  actions  and  your  words  sciircely  agree,  then,"  said  Henley, 
jeolous  and  implacable.  "  I  confess  I  shall  bo  greatly  surprised,  on  mr 
return  from  India  at  some  indefinite  period,  to  find  you  still  In  the  tome 
mind.     I  myself  make  no  professions  of  extra  constancy " 

"  Oh,  you  are  too  cruel  I  "  criod  poor  DoUy,  exasperated. 

"  'Will  you  promise  me  never  to  see  Rabao,  for  instaDc*  ? "  sail 
Robert. 

"  How  can  I  make  such  a  promise  ?  "  cried  Dolly,  indignant.  *'Ta 
turn  off  a  kind  friend  for  an  unjust  fancy  I  If  yon  trust  me,  R'^bert,  yoa 
mast  believe  what  I  say.  Anyhow,  you  are  free.  Only  remember  that  I 
shall  trust  in  your  love  until  yon  yourself  tell  mo  that  yoo  so  longer  car» 
for  me." 

Tho  carriage  stopped  as  she  spoke.     Robert  (;ot  out  auil  L('In<><I 
down,  produced  the  tickets,  and  paid  the  flyman. 

The  two  went  back  in  a  droury  leh  ' 
sympathy,  and  he  placed  a  rug  At  her  fi 
window  for  foar  of  n  draught.      8h«t  could  not   li  Ic 

pleased.     Her  head   ached,  'her  heart  anhod  ;  c>c>  -  n, 

one  word  of  faithful  promise  would  have  ramie  tlie  v.  •■, 

bat  bo  bad  i  hnd  luk<^  *»tln 

be  bound,  ai.  ■•■■«.     Thu  inr 
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looked  at  ihetu ,  but  lustanll}'  composed  himself  to  sleep ;  the  old  Uid j  ht 
the  corner  thought  she  had  rarely  seen  a  more  amiable  and  attentive  yonog 

I  man,  a  more  ungracious  young  lady. 
Onco  only  Robert  made  any  allusion  to  what  had  passed.     "  There 
u-Ul  bo  no  need  to  enter  into  explnnattous  at  present,"  ho  said,    in  a 
Eomewhat  uneasy  manner.     "  You  may  change  your  mind,  Dora." 
"I  shall  never  change  my  mind,"  said  PoHj',  wearily,  "but  it  is  no 
use  troubling  mamma  and  Aunt  Sarah  ;  I  will  tell  them  that  I  am  not 
going  away.     They  shall  know  all  when  yon  are  gone." 
Dolly  might  have  safely  told  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  was  not  often  disquieted 
|l)y  otlicr  people's  sucriCceB.     With  Lady  Sarah  it  was  different.     But  she 
Avas  ill,  and  she  had  lost  her  grasp  of  life.     She  asked  no  question,  only 
sho  Keemed  to  revive  from  the  day  when  Dolly  told  her  that  she  was  not 
going  to  leave  her.    It  was  enough  for  her  that  the  girl's  hand  was  in  hers. 
What  ia  Dolly  thinking  of,  as  she  stands  by  the  sick  bed,  holding  the 
frail   hand  ?    To  what  future  does  it  guide  her  ?     Is  it  to  that  which 
Dolly  has  sometimes  imagined  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  home ; 
simple,  as  some  people's  lives  are,  and  hedged  with  wholesome  briers, 
and  darling  home-ties,  and  leading  straight,  with  great  love  and  much 

Kbappiness  and  sacred  tears,  to  the  great  home  of  love  ?  or  is  it  to  a 
jroadway,  unhedged,  unfenced,  with  a  distant  horizon,  a  way  nnshelt^rnd 
n  stormy  weather,  easily  missed,  but  wide  and  free  and  unshackled.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Palmer,  who  troubled  herself  little  about  the  future,  was  for  ever 
joing  off  to  Dean's  Yard,  where  the  Henleys  were  comfortably  established. 
rho  eldest  daughter  was  married,  but  there  were  two  lively  girls  still  at 
borne ;  there  wero  young  officers  coming  and  going  about  the  place. 
I  There  was  poor  Jonah  preparing  to  depart  on  his  glorious  expedition. 
He  was  in  good  spirits,  he  had  a  new  uniform.  One  day,  hearing  hii; 
aont's  voice,  ho  come  in  to  show  hiinsclf,  accoutred  and  clanking  with 
chains.  He  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Dolly  was  not  there  as  he  had 
expected.  Bell  admired  loudh%  but  her  mother  almost  screamed  to  him 
to  go  and  take  the  hideous  thing  off.  The  diy,  brisk-tougued  Uttle  woman 
■W98  feeling  his  departure  very  acutely.  She  still  made  un  effort  to  keep 
up  her  old  cynical  talk,  but  she  broke  down,  poor  soul,  again  and  again  ; 
she  had  scarcely  spirit  left  to  contradict  Philippa,  or  even  to  forbid  her 
the  house. 
L_^  The  first  time  she  had  seen  Dolly,  she  had  been  prepared  to  criticize 
^v  the  girl ;  Norah  and  Bell  were  more  cordial,  but  Lady  Henley  offered  her 
^Briooe  a  kid  glove  and  a  kid  cheek,  and  was  slightly  •''  iti^J  to  find 

^Hthat  Dolly's  frivolity,  upon  which  she  bad  been  desi  .i  i  the  way  to 

^HChurcb  House,  consisted  in  an  old  grey  gown  and  a  black  apron,  and  in 
^Htwo  black  marks  under  her  eyes,  for  poor  Dolly  had  not  had  much  sleep 
^Ksfter  Unit  dismal  talk  with  Robert,  This  was  the  day  after  the  Cam- 
^^Bhridgo  expedition.  Miss  Vanborough  was  looking  very  handsome,  not- 
^H'withstandiug  the  black  marks,  end  she  unconsciously  revenged  herself 
^Hupoa  Lady  Henley  by  a  certain  indifference  and  pre-occopation,  which 
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seemed  to  put  her  be3'ond  the  reach  of  that  lady's  passiuy  buuii»,  vm  one " 
of  them  wounded  her  at  last. 

"  I  Bupposo  Lady  Sarah  will  bo  left  to  servants  when  you  go  ?  "  says 
Lady  Henley.  "  Your  mother  is  certainly  not  to  be  counted  on  ;  Ha  wiry 
is  a  much  better  nurse  than  she  is.  Poor  dear  Philippa  t  she  sees  every- 
thing reflected  in  a  looking-glass.  Your  school  is  n  different  one  altogether 
from  our  plain,  old-fashioned  country  ways." 

Dolly  looked  surprised  ;  she  had  not  deserved  this  unprovoked  attack 
from  the  little  gaily-dressed  lody  perched  npon  the  sofa.  Norah  was  very 
much  distressed  by  her  mother's  rudeness  ;  Bell  was  struggling  with  a 
nervous  inclination  to  giggle,  which  was  the  effect  it  always  prodaeed 
upon  her. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  mamma  would  take  care  uf  my  aunt  if  it  wen 
necessary,"  said  Dolly,  blushing  with  annoyance.  "  But  I  am  not  going 
away,"  she  siiid.  "  Robert  and  I  have  settled  that  it  is  best  I  ^^hoaId 
behind.     We  have  made  up  oar  minds  to  part." 

The  two  girls  were  listening  open-eared.     "  Then  she  haii  never  car 
for  him,  after  all,"  thought  Bell. 

But  Lady  Henley  know  better,  notwithstanding  a  more  than  ntrnal 
oharo  of  jealousy  and  cross-grainedness.  She  was  not  without  a  heart. 
Dolly's  last  words  had  been  spoken  very  qnietly,  bnt  they  told  the  whole 
story.  "  My  dear,"  said  the  little  woman,  jumping  up  suddenly  and 
giving  her  a  kiss,  "  I  did  not  know  this  "  (there  were  tears  nhining 
itmong  the  new  green  bonnet- strings) — "  my  trial  is  close  at  hand.  Yon 
must  forgive  mo,  I — I  am  very  unhappy."  Bhe  made  a  struggle,  «&d 
recovered  herself  quickly,  but  from  that  minute  Dolly  and  her  Aont 
Joanna  were  good  friends. 

The  next  lime  Robert  called  in  Dean's  Yard  he  was  pat  through  a 
cross-examination  by  Lady  Henley.  "  When  was  he  coining  back  for 
Dolly  ?  what  terms  were  they  on  ?  "  Sir  Thomas  came  in  to  hear  tD 
about  it,  and  then  Jonah  sauntered  in.  "  Only  wish  I  could  get  a  cbjiooe," 
said  Jonah.  Robert  felt  disinclined  to  give  Jonah  the  chance  he  wished  fsfc 
Lady  Henley  was  now  praising  Dolly  as  much  aa  she  had  abused  her  befan, 
and  Robert  agreed  to  everything.  But  he  gave  no  clue  to  the  aUt*  of 
liis  mind.     Ho  was  surprised  to  find  how  entirely  '  'lyy  if(oani 

bis   feelings,   and   sympathized   with    Dolly's   deter i  to   naiaiii 

behind.  He  walked  away  thinking  that  it  was  tu  from  his  inte&tioo  to 
break  entirely  ^nth  Dolly,  bnt  he  had  not  forgiven  her  yet ;  bo  wac  no! 
'  BOtry  to  feel  his  liWrty  in  his  own  hands  again.  He  mMoi  to  cone 
back,  but  he  chose  to  do  it  of  his  own  frso  will,  and  not  becaoM  h«  was 
bound  by  anj-  promise. . 

As  for  Dolly,  she  was  absorbed,  she  was  not  feeling  very  much  just 
thou,  she  had  been  overwrought  and  overstrained.  A  dull  calm  ha4 
eaccet'dcd  to  her  agitation,  and  besidosi  Itobert  was  not  vcl  ffimi.. 
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CHAPTER  XI,. 

Undbe  tub  Olock-Toweii. 

archway   leads   out   of  tho  great   thorongh&ire    from    Weslminsler 

'iJgo  into  the  sudden  silence  of  Dean's  Yard,  where  Sir  Thomas  had 

taken  the  house  of  a  country  neighbonr.     It  stood  within  tho  cloisters  of 

lie  Abbey,  over-towered,  ovor-clockod,  with  bells  pealing  high  overhead 

(ringing  the  hours  away,  the  poor  mother  used  to  think).     Dolly  found 

ime  one  day  to  como  for  half-an-hour  to  see  Jonah  before  he  loft.     She 

bad  n  great  regard  for  him.     6he  had  also  found  a  staunch  friend  in 

yorah  with  tho  grey  eyes  like  her  own.     Bell  told  Dolly  in  confidence 

that  her  mother  had  intended  Robert  to  marry  Norah,  but  this  had  not  at 

interfered  with  the  two  girls'  liking  for  one  another.     Mrs.  Palmer, 

K'ho  w^as  going  on  farther,  set  Dolly  down  at  the  archway,  and  as  the  girl 

¥08  crossing  the  yard  she  met  Bobort  coming  from  the  house.     He  was 

[walking  along  by  the  railing,  and  among  the  dead  leaves  that  wore  heaped 

bore  by  the  wind.     Dolly's  heart  always  began  to  beat  now  when  she 

aw  Robert.     This  time  he  met  her,    and,  with  something   of  his  old 

Banner,  said,  "Are  yon  in  a  hurry  ?     Will  yon  come  with  me  a  little 

KH}'  ?     I  have  something  to  say."     And  he  turned  into  the  cloister  :  she 

ollowed  him  at  once. 

From  Dean's  Yard,  one  gateway  leads  to  common  life  and  to  the  day's 
rk,  straggling  by  with  creaks  and  whips  and  haste  ;  another  gateway 
■ings  you  to  a  cloister  arched,  silent.  The  day's  work  is  over  for  those 
rho  are  lying  in  the  peaceful  enclosure.  A  side  door  from  this  cloister 
into  tho  Abbey,  where,  among  hi^h  piles  and  burning  windows,  and 
the  shrill  sweet  echoes  of  the  Psalms,  a  silent  voice  sometimes  speaks  of 
somethmg  beyond  rest,  beyond  our  feeble  mode  of  work  and  praise,  and 
pur  music  and  Gothic  types— of  that  which  is,  but  which  wo  are  not. 

■  The  afternoon  service  was  pealing  od  and  humming  within  the  Abbey 
ms  Dolly  and  Robert  walked  slowly  along  the  cloister.  He  was  silent  a 
ppng  time.  She  tried  to  ask  him  what  he  had  to  say,  but  she  found  it 
Uithcult  to  speak  to  him  now.  She  was  shy,  and  she  scarcely  knew  upon 
nrhat  terms  they  were  :  she  did  not  care  to  know.  She  had  said  that  he 
hhonld  be  free,  and  she  meant  it,  and  she  was  too  generous  to  seek  to 
hxtort  imwUling  promises  from  him,  or  to  imply  that  she  was  disappointed 
■bat  he  had  given  none. 

^H^t  last  Robert  spoke.     "  Dolly,  shall  you  write  to  me  ?  "  he  said. 
^^^'  Yes,  Robert,  if  you  wish  it,"  she  answered,  simply.     "  I  should  like 
M)  write  to  you." 

W  As  she  looked  at  him,  fair  and  blushing,  Robert  said  suddenly,  *'  Tell 
po,  Dora,  have  you  never  regretted  your  decision  ?  " 

■  Dolly  turned  away — she  could  not  meet  his  eyes.  Hers  fell  npon  a 
Wab  to  the  memoni'  of  some  aged  woman,  who  had,  perhaps,  gone  through 
pome  such  experience  before  she  had  boon  turned  into  a  stone.    Dolly  wns 
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anything  but  stone.  Tears  slowly  gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  Robert  mw 
them,  and  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  and  at  that  minute  there  came  soms 
pealing  echo  of  an  organ,  and  of  voices  bursting  into  shrill  amens.  AD 
her  life  Dolly  remembered  that  strange  moment  of  parting,  for  partiog  aha 
felt  it  to  be.  She  must  tell  him  the  truth.  She  turned.  "No,  Robert 
— never  once,"  she  said  ;  **  although  it  iB  even  harder  than  I  thonght  to 
let  you  go." 

They  were  standing  by  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  first  cloister.  Far 
the  last  time  he  might  have  spoken  then,  and  told  her  that  he  only  loved 
her  the  more,  that  distance  was  nothing  to  him,  that  time  was  uothing; 
but  the  service  had  come  to  an  end,  and  while  he  hesitated  a  verger  cum 
out  in  his  black  gown,  and  the  congregation  followed — one  or  two  strangers, 
then  Jonah  and  Bell,  with  red  eyes  both  of  them,  looking  foolish  somehow, 
and  ashamed  of  being  seen  ;  then  more  strangers,  and  then  with  the  last 
remaining  verger,  came  RLoda  and  Zoo  Morgan,  who  8ometimt:s  went  to 
church  at  the  Abbey.  They  all  joined  the  young  conple  and  walked  bsek 
to  the  house  with  them. 

This  was  Dolly's  last  chance  for  an  explanation  with  her  consio.  Ths 
time  was  drawing  to  an  end,  fate  came  in  between  them  now,  for  tUs 
very  afternoon  it  was  settled  rather  suddenly,  at  Sir  Thomas's  request, 
that  Robert  and  Jonah  should  go  as  far  as  Marseilles  together.  This 
was  Thursday,  and  the  young  men  were  to  start  on  the  Saturday  evening. 

Lady  Henley  bore  up  very  well  at  first,  and  clenched  her  teeth,  nod 
said  they  should  all  come  to  dinner  on  Friday. 

"  It  is  no  use  sitting  alone  and  crying  one's  eyes  out,"  sud  tho  poor 
woman  valiantly,  and  she  made  Sir  Thomas  ask  a  couple  of  Yorkafairo 
friends  to.  the  feast.  One  was  a  county  hero,  in  great  favour  with  BeO. 
The  other  was  Mr.  Anley,  Jonah's  godfather.  He  had  a  grcHt  kffeetioo 
for  the  family,  and  regularly  dined  with  them  upon  grave  crises  nod  gnut 
occasions. 

Lady  Henley,  being  liberal  in  her  hospitality,  ordered  in  her  Tiandb 
and  her  champagne-bottles,  and  the  girls  went  to  Covent  Garden  asd 
bought  fruit  and  pineapples  and  autumn  flowers  to  dross  the  tabk, 
and  poor  Jonah  brought  in  a  great  bsiked  pie  from  (innter's. 

"  It's  piit^-de-fole-gras,"  said  be.  '*  My  father  likes  it.  I  thoaght  I 
might  88  well  have  it  to  celobrato  the  occosion."  And  lie  h^M  it  iiti 
triumphantly. 

Poor  Lady  Henley  had  nlmoHt  oromiteil  hi  i   ,  ■: 

she  looked  into  his  honest  sallow  face,  and  '  ml 

niehed  out  of  the  room. 

"  Go  to  her,  Jonah,"  said  tho  girls,  looking  very  p*Ie. 

Jonah  omao  d(rwn  after  a  liltlo  while  with  a  very  r«d  noM,  ami  (in 
I  trent  (>ut  again  to  I '  'liug  clsu.     All  day  long  ba  kept  esBuog 

going  in  cabs,  br::^  ^  ;  uiio  one  thing  after  anolhir— a  fiiMinij- 
clikir,  o  stick  to  open  oat  suddenly,  a  whole  kitchen 
tea-kettle,  brooches  for  tho  girls,  toys  lor  bis  oldeat  Dstci  •  en 
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for  the  contrivances,  they  eerred  to  make  ono  evening  pass  a  little  less 
heavily,  and  amnsed  them  for  the  time,  and  gave  them  something  to  talk 
L  abont.  Bat  soon  after,  all  poor  Jonah's  possessions  went  down  in  the 
'Black  Sea,  in  an  ill-fated  ship,  that  foandered  with  far  more  precious  freight 
on  board  than  tin  pans  and  folding-chairs. 
^_  Ponctoal  to  her  time  ou  the  Friday,  Lady  Henley  was  there  ready  to 
^^Hroceive  her  guests  iu  her  stillest  silks,  laces,  and  jewels,  looking  like 
^^Ffiome  battered  fetish  out  of  a  shrine,  as  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
■  table. 

^M       Dolly  came  to  dinner  sorely  against  her  wiU,  but  she  was  glad  she  had 
^^  come  when  she  saw  how  Jonah  brightened  up,  and  when  the  poor  little 
wooden  mother  held  np  her  face  and  kissed  her. 

Lady  Henley  said  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  to  her  guests,  but  never  spoke 
I  to  any  of  thom.  It  was  a  dreary  feast.  Eobert  failed  at  the  lost  moment, 
kimd  they  sat  down  to  table  with  a  gap  where  his  place  should  have  been. 
ilCo  one  eat  the  pie  except  Sir  Thomas,  who  swallowed  a  little  bit  with  a 
[fi^P  i  then  he  called  for  champagne,  and  his  face  tamed  very  red,  and  he 
llooked  hard  at  his  son,  and  drank  a  long  draught. 

Jonah  quickly  Ullod  his  glass,  and  muttered  something  as  he  tossed  it 

[oif.     Ho  had  got  his  mother's  hand  under  the  table  in  his  long  bony 

gers.     Lady  Henley  was  sitting  staring  fixedly  before  her.     As  Jonah 

'drank  their  healths,  Norah  gave  a  little  gasp.     Mr.  Anley  took  suofif. 

One  of  the  country  neighbours,  young  Mr.  Jack  Redmayne,  whom  Miss 

Bell  used  to  meet  striding,  riding,  and  walking  round  about  Smokethwaitc, 

had  begun  a  story  about  some  celebrated  mure ;  he  paused  for  an  instant, 

then  suddenly  rallying,  went  on  and  on  with  it.  although  nobody  was 

listening,  not  oven  Miss  Bell. 

I       "I  thought  it  best  to  go  on  talking,"  he  said  afterwards.     "I  hope 

[they  didn't  think  it  uofecling.     I'm  sme  I  don't  know  what  I  said.     I 

[put  my  horse   a  dozen  times   over  the  same  gate ;    even   old   Firefly 

iwooldu't  stand  such  treatment."     So  the  dinner  went  ou ;  the  servants 

I  croaked  about,  and  the  candles  burnt  bright,  but  no  one  could  rally,  and 

[  Lady  Henley  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  the  table. 

[        Immediately  after  dinner  came  old  Sam  witli  his  cob,  and  Dolly  and 

her  mother  got  up  to  go. 

"  I  cnuDot  think  what  possessed  Joanna  to  give  that  fdneral-feast," 
[  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  as  they  wore  putting  on  their  cloaks. 
I        "  Hush,  mamma,"  said  Dolly,  for  Jonah  was  coming  running  and 
I  tumbling  downstairs  breathless  from  his  mother's  room. 
I       "  Look  here,  Dolly, "  he  said  :  "  naother  wants  yon  to  come  and  sec 
Iher  to-morrow  after  I'm  gone,  and   don't  let  her  worry  too  much,  lUid 
I  would  yon  please  take  this  ?  "  he  saiil.     "  Please  do." 
I       This  was  a  pretty  little  crystal  watch  that  he  had  bought  for  her,  and 
I  when  Dolly  hesitated  and  exclaimed,    he  added,    entrcntingly,    "  It   U 
I  my  wedding  present.     I  thought  iu  case  we  never — I  mean  that  I  should 
■  like  to  jriM'  it  f''  von  myself,"  ho  said. 
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"  Ob  !  Jonah,"  Dolly  answered  in  ft  low  voice,  "  perhaps  I  may  nercr 
■want  a  wedding  present." 

"  Never  mind,  keep  it,"  said  Jonah,  staring  at  her  hand,  "  and  I'll  look 
up  Oeorge  the  first  thing.  Yon  know  my  father  has  written  to  his  colonel. 
Keep  a  good  heart,  Dolly,  wo  are  all  in  the  same  boat." 

He  stood  watching  the  cab  as  it  drove  away  nnder  the  stars. 
Dolly  was  not  thinking  of  Jonah  any  more.     She  was  lookbg  at  all 
the  passers-by,  still  hoping  to  sec  Robert. 

"  Ho  ought  to  have  come,  mamma,  this  lust  night  ?  "  she  said. 
"  My  dear,  do  you  ever  expect  a  man  to  think  of  anything  bat  his  ovrn 
convenience  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  groat  emphasis. 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  why  must  one  ever  soy  good-by  ?  "  said  Dolly,  going 
on  with  her  own  thoughts. 

"  I  believe,  even  now  he  might  persuade  yon  to  run  off  with  him," 
Eaid  Mrs.  Palmer,  laughing. 

It  was  over.  Uo  was  gone.  He  had  come  and  gone.  Dolly  had  both 
dreaded  and  longed  to  be  alone  with  Robert,  bat  her  moUier  had  pvr- 
sistcntly  stayed  in  the  room.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  when  he  came, 
and  Dolly  left  her  aunt's  bedside  and  came  down  to  the  summons,  anil 
stood  for  an  instant  at  the  drawing-room  door.  She  could  hear  his  voice 
within.  She  held  the  door-handle,  as  she  stood  dizzy  and  weary.  81m 
thought  of  the  Henlcys  parting  from  their  son,  and  envied  them  Ah  I 
how  much  easier  to  part  where  love  is  a  certainty ;  and  now  this  was 
the  last  time — and  ho  was  going,  and  she  loved  him,  and  sho  had  soot 
him  away,  aud  he  had  never  said  one  word  of  regret,  nor  promis«<l  one* 
to  come  bock. 

She  had  offered  to  set  him  free ;  she  had  said  she  could  not  lean 

them  all.   At  this  moment,  in  her  heart,  Dolly  felt  as  if  sho  tould  have  left 

them ;  and  as  if  Robert,  in  going  and  in  ceasing  to  love  her,  waa  iaking 

I    away  all  the  light  and  the  strength  of  her  life.     He  seemed  to  be  making 

'    into  a  certainty  that  which  she  had  never  believed  until  now,  and  proving 

to  her  by  his  deeds  that  his  words  were  true,  although  she  had  refiincd  to 

L    l)e1icve  them.     She  had  given  him  a  heart  out  of  lior  own  lender  heart,  a 

r   soul  out  of  hor  own  lo>'ing  imaginntiou,  and  now  where  were  her  ima^^ina- 

liouB  ?     Some  dry  blast  seemed  to  her  to  be  beating  about  tho  place. 

choking  her  parched  throat  and  drying  her  tears.      Her  ey<.-s  were  doO 

and  heavy- lidded  ;  her  face  looked  pale  and  frightened  as  she  op«aed  tin 

door  and  walked  in.     "  Dolly  is  so  strong,"  Mrs.  Palmer  was  saying, 

I    "  she  has  courage  for  us  all.     I  do  not  fear  for  her." 

I         •'  Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is,"  Henley  answered  a  little  hurriedly.     "  I 

I  shall  go  out  solely  with  a  view  to  makbg  money,  ami  eomo  homo  all  Um 

I  sooner. " 

r       He  looked  up  and  saw  Dolly  coming  across  the  room,  aud  was  ihodwd 
'^■ly  tl       "■    ■    '    'k-o. 

Woni,"  wid  \lei1\c5,  tfivan,  U)  mixit  bor,  "I 
l(H}k ;  ^'oa  woald  never  bsvvo  Vmsctx  %l  Vjt  >5^<i  V'*^'*'S-' 
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TttKRE  are  few  things  more  irritating  to  one  who  consistently  hononrs  dogs, 
than  to  hear  snporficial  and  indiscriminate  people  talk  of  those  animals 
as  if  they  were  all  alike  in  their  mental  and  moral  qaalities,  and  only 
differed  from  each  other  by  being  white  or  black,  rongh-haircd  or  silky- 
coated.  "  The  dog,"  these  persons  will  complacently  observe,  "  is  "  thia, 
that,  or  the  other — "sagacious,"  "intelligent,"  and  "fond  of  the  chaflo." 
Or  they  will  confide  to  yon  that  "  they  like  dogs  in  their  proper  place  "  (to 
wit,  somewhere  wholly  out  of  sight),  or  "do  not  particularly  caro  for  a  dog." 
They  might  just  as  well  remark  that  "  tli^  man  is  wise,  honest,  and  pl«y» 
the  fiddle;"  or  that  "they  like  human  beings  when  they  ke«p  tli«ir 
distance  ;  "  or  "  do  not  specially  care  for  a  man  1  "  That  every  dog  ha* 
his  idiosyncrasy  no  less  than  his  master  has  his  own  ;  that  his  capMitiM, 
tempers,  gifts,  graces,  and  propensities,  vary  through  the  whole  gamot 
of  intellect,  will,  and  emotion ;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  find 
two  human  as  two  canine  Sosias,  are  facts  which  the  vulgar  and  dog- 
ignorant  mind  has  never  grasped.  He  who  has  once  loved  a  dog,  if  h» 
find  courage  after  its  loss  to  seek  a  second  friend,  nearly  always  endeaToan 
to  procure  one  of  the  same  breed,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  same  family,  tor 
his  heart  is  drawn  to  such  an  nnimnl  by  its  likeness  to  the  dead ;  nor  can 
he  by  any  means  transfer  his  affections  from  the  bold  and  bruvo  maatidT 
to  the  tender  little  Kiug  Chnrlos,  nor  from  the  fawn-like,  coqn«tti<h 
Pomeranian  to  the  sturdy  and  matter-of-fact  Scotch  terrier.  Bat  whan 
the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the  lost  favourite  has  been  found  and 
installed  in  his  place,  the  second  dog's  individuality  is  never  for  • 
moment  obliterated,  hut,  on  the  contmrr,  comes  out  every  day  in  mora 
vivid  contrast  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  The  old  pet  was  perhapt 
somewhat  narrow-minded — a  dog  of  one  idea,  and  that  idea  was  Ui 
master.  To  the  rest  of  mankind  he  was  reserved,  if  not  indiffercot ;  and, 
if  forsaken  for  a  time,  he  pined  and  refused  to  bo  oumforUd.  HI* 
successor  probably  possesses  the  "  Enthusiasm  of  Homanify  "  to  a  itgi** 
which  often  involves  him  in  trouble  ii  '      •"     '       .roues 

offered  with  muddy  paws  to  nnnppreci  .i<sarai 

us  regarding  his  power  to  receive  consolation  in  caw  of  our  prematui* 
departure  for  a  world  into  which  we  mako  no  efforts,  like  tha  migfatj 
hunters  of  old,  to  compel  our  Aoejf  to  follow  nt.  Afpuiu  "ur  finl  dof, 
an*':  •■' 

■od 

htnnoaj  of  otir  rolationa.     Tha  SMond  will  liail«n  to  •> 
a  r»  most  gmdouily  torgVvwi  lot  ooi  \)»A\««».\«t,  wA  *J«>».\,  t. 
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iiultB,  ho  loves  US  still.     Number  One  was  addicted  to  the  pleftanres  of 

lor  under)   the    table,  and  displayed  his  feelings  towards    bones  with 

aaffectod  Bimplicity.      Number  Two  will   blink  at  us  urbanely  as  we 

proceed  with  our  meal,  and  only  towards  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 

rhen  the  dreadful  idea  occurs  to  him  that  the  courses  are  over,  the  dinner 

ended,  and  he  is  not  fed,  will  he  rise  in  remonstrance  on  his  hind  logs 

nd  sit  like  a  statue  of  Anubis  till  his  wants  be  supplied.     Number  One 

US  a  dog  of  resources ;  and  when  his  path  of  life  was  beset  with  any  of 

tio  thorns  which,  alas!  strew  the  road  -which  dogs  are  bom  to  tread — if  a 

loor  were  shut  through  which  ho  desired  to  pass,  or  his  water-basin  were 

Bfl  unfilled  when  he  was  thirsty,  or  the  rat  he  hoped  to  catch  had  retired 

nto  on  inaccessible  hole, — he  would  employ  his  whole  energy  and  ingenuity 

Ifcy  scratching,    whining,   begging,  watching  and  poking   all  round  the 

nrcmises  till  he  had  attained  his  end.     Number  Two,  on  the  other  hand, 

»hen   defeated   in   his    first   eager   rush,  always  subsides    rapidly    and 

esignedly  into  quiescence,  and  seeks  ere  long  that  peculiar  consolation 

or  unsatisfied  longings  which  is  to  be  found  in  rolling  oneself  up  into 

ttlie  nearest  approach  to  a  circle  attainable  to  the  vertebrata. 

Our  first  dog  seemed  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  "  refined  and 
gentle  melancholy,"  such  as  the  divines  of  the  last  generation  considered 
t^e  proper  tone  of  feeling  for  mortals  travelling  through  this  Vale  of 
iTcars.  His  great  mournful  eyes  looked  as  if  they  might  at  any  time 
[overflow  with  drops  from  the  depths  of  a  divine  despair,  and  only  when 
Ibe  laid  his  noble  head  sadly  on  the  tablecloth,  and  unmistakably  turned 
I  those  eloquent  orbs  in  unutterable  longing  towards  the  dish  of  biscuits, 
Ivere  we  able  to  fathom  the  profundity  of  his  sorrow  and  his  aspirations. 
[Our  second  dog,  on  the  contrary,  is  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition, 
land  evidently  views  the  world  as  a  place  abounding  in  kind  people,  social 
idogs,  interesting  rabbits,  and  abundant  bones.  His  bark  is  like  the  laugh 
I  of  childhood,  and  moans  nothing  but  that  best  of  oil  possible  jokes,  "  How 
[happy  I  ami  "  He  skips  hero  and  there  as  if  wishing  to  go  every  way  at 
once,  and  pursues  the  swallows  and  leaps  at  the  butterflies  out  of  mere  joy- 
ousness  of  heart.  And  yot,  again,  Number  One  had  an  Oriental  indifference 
for  all  proceedings  not  immediately  concerning  himself,  and  habitually  lay 
I  down  to  pnjoy  his  "  kef"  on  the  rug  whenever  we  were  particularly  busy, 
[Beeming  to  regard  with  pitying  indulgence  the  fuss  which  two-legged 
joreatores  make  about  trifles  disconnected  with  the  real  concerns  of  life, 
[namely,  sport  and  dinner.  But  instead  of  calling  Allah  to  witness  our  strange 
|«nd  foolish  behaviour,  oar  second  dog  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  every- 
]  thing  we  do  which  he  cannot  understand — pasting,  painting,  needlework, 
liuiing  n  sewing-machine  or  a  chessboard,  lighting  a  spirit-lamp,  arranging 
T«  cabinet, — it  is  all  a  matter  of  intensest  curiosity  to  our  poor  friend,  who 
firtAada  on  his  hind  legs  for  an  agonizing  period,  and  sniflDa  and  looks,  and 
I  OB  with  his  eyes.  What  it  all  means  ?  And,  alas  1  alas  I  we  cannot  tell 
^bim.  Between  his  intellect — more  full  of  the  w^^oWoi&c  %Y^fv\.  <A  SsA^-n 
\  of  half  oar  itiman  pupils — and  our  own,  \,\keT%  'w  tw»  ts«Sv<msi.  ^^ 
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commtmication  which  saffices  to  let  the  knowledge  he  s^eks  pass  from 
us  to  him  ;  and  so  the  little  eager  gaze  dies  away  at  last  in  inevitable  disap- 
pobtment.  The  same  dog  who  Tviil  display  such  ctiriosity  as  this  (and  I 
not  only  "  have  met,"  but  possess  one  fairly  eaten  np  with  it),  will  also 
hoot  out  in  the  woods  every  odd  creatnre,  and  stndy  it  for  half  an  hoar 
together.  Twice  my  dog  has  discovered  the  caterpillars  of  the  gont-moth, 
and  she  is  constantly  to  be  fonnd  seated  gravely  before  a  hamble-bee,  an 
earthworm,  or  a  slag,  deliberately  watching  its  movements,  and  occa- 
sionally (I  regret  to  say)  accelerating  them  by  means  of  a  certain  sharp 
experimental  scratch  with  her  paw.  A  railway  train,  seen  for  the  first 
time,  running  across  a  distant  vnlley,  filled  her  with  astonishment ;  and 
after  ingeniously  running  round  a  projecting  hill-side,  so  as  to  watch  it 
again  after  it  had  passed  behind  it,  she  came  back  to  me  with  the  qnvstion 
speaking  in  every  gesture,  "  What  vut  that  wonderful  thing?  "  For  a 
child  of  three  times  her  age  to  display  similar  thirst  for  knowledge  voaid 
be  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  new  Humboldt. 

Lastly  (for  this  sort  of  contrast  might  be  drawn  out  '(•/  infiniium),  oxu 
dogs  display  their  affection  towards  us  in  the  most  curionsly-varied  modee. 
As  a  rule,  dogs,  having  no  language  to  supplement  their  caresses,  are  of 
course  moro  demonstrative  than  human  lieings  ;  bift  if  the  master  do  not 
respond  to  the  demonstration,  the  ilner-natnred  dog  retreats  into  himwlf. 
and  (as  is  the  case  with  the  colleys  of  most  shepherds)  lives  a  Ufis  of 
devotion,  and  sometimes  dies  of  despair  on  his  master's  grave,  bnt  ncref 
ells  his  love  by  so  much  as  a  lick  of  the  hand.  There  are  great  rarictia, 
also,  in  the  manner  in  which  dogs  will  display  their  feelings  oven  toapenoB 
who  encourages  their  caresses.  There  are  horrid  little  pampered  beute  wiio 
obviously  like  to  be  stroked,  not  as  a  token  of  affection,  but  becaose  il 
pleasantly  rubs  their  tight  skins,  and  who  would  as  soon  be  shan^tooed  bj 
a  hairdresser  as  caressed  by  their  foolish  mistress.  Wlicn  the  strokiag 
ceases  they  turn  round  imperiously,  "  Go  on,  I  say,"  and  scratch  ticionsly 
till  the  process  bo  renewed,  or  they  are  turned  out  of  the  room.  The 
dog  who  really  loves  his  master  delights  in  mere  propinquity,  itkrs  to 
lie  down  on  the  floor  resting  against  his  feet,  better  than  on  a  eoBliion 
a  yard  away,  and,  oiler  a  warm  interchange  of  carcsKca  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  asks  no  more,  and  snbsides  quietly  in  perfect  cootcol- 
ment.  That  a  short  tender  touch  of  the  dog's  tongue  to  hand  or 
face  corresponds  exactly,  as  on  expression  of  his  feeliogn,  to  ovr 
kisses  of  nffectioti,  there  can  bo  no  sort  of  doubt.  All  dogs  kka  the  ptoflt 
they  love  in  this  way  by  bslinct,  and  sometimes  bare  enriona  UtUa  indi* 
vidual  fancies  about  the  way  they  do  it.  My  own  dog,  aa  a  liny  pnpfif, 
took  a  fancy  thus  to  kiss  or  bite  my  ear  ;  and  beiog  stolon  and  loai  tar 
nine  weeks  while  too  young  cloarly  to  remember  me,  thia  pcopaiaitj 
enabled  me  to  identify  her  most  satisfactorily  on  her  reetoratiim.  Tba 
aeene  was  exeo^^dingly  exciting.  The  (.'Inimaot,  for  whom  a  lujge  rawwd 
'  bad  jnst  been  paid,  cVood  in  ilie  middle  of  the  court,  whOe  n 
wHnea$9»  deposed  in  ^t  taNcvai.   1\\«%w\  wAAsA-^^avW^ 
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u  in  A  third.    Busy  p«opIe  sp«» 
,-  a  hasty  pat  on  the  poor  brut*  i 


oommnnication  which  safficcs  to  let  tho  kno^rledgo 

ns  to  him  :  and  so  the  little  eager  gazo  dies  awar  »*  ■     ,  „ 

■  I       .      mi.  J        L       'ii  T     1  •  JO  revived, 

pomtment.     The  same  dog  who  will  uispUj  sd<- 

not  only  "  have  met,"  but  possess  one  fnirl'-  ,             ,        -    ^  ^,  • 

,.•'...,           ,                33         .  'lo  people  reflect  tbui 

hunt  out  in  the  woods  overv  odd  creator  ,    ...   '^ ,.        ...  ,, 

.,          „   .            J      ,  '    J-             .  ■Jti,  but  thov  live  vrjth  them 
together.     Twice  my  dog  has  discover*' 

and  she  is  constantly  to  be  found  sr 
earthworm,  or  a  slug,  deliberate' 
sionally  (I  regret  to  say)  accel»- 
experimental  scratch  with  h 
time,  running  across  a  d' 
after  ingeniously  mnn' 

again  aOer  It  had  po-    .^  ^  absolute  despotism  is  the  established  farm  of 
"P®*      °  jogie  allowed  no  motu  proprio  whatever,  and  discipline 

^tio  penalties,  of  which  it  is  dreadful  to  speak.     Othtr 
,  thai  dogs  in  a  repablioan  manner,  or  what  the  Vrii  Ya 
/u)om  Posh,"  and   the  dog  docs  tliat  which  is  pleAsaDi  in 
^,  liod  generally  unplcnsont  in  those  of  anfortnnate  risiton. 


uimthropists  mostly    treat   him  wiU 


.dvolcnce,  to  the  last  degree  offensive  to  lii 
^  aaJ  misanthropic  folks  make  a  Cool  of  him,  la 
/ij  lavishing  more  endearments  than  ho  cares  to 


child  of  three  ♦ 
be  to  hold  p 

La.stl- 
dogs  d 
As 
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. '.  ""'!ii-.o*  tJio  owner  of  the  animal  is  merely  considered  in  the  light  of 

~!'  oicaiioae^  officer  of  state,  appointed  to  attend  to  the  commiamut 

'  "'t^or  matters  oonnoctod  with  the  dog's  comfort  and  well-being.    If  Iw 

"^I'liii  duty,  well  and  good;  the  dog  will  be  pleased  gracioasly  to  aeeept 

p  f.titintions  offered.     If  he  neglect  it,  then  the  ill-used  qnadraped  will 

o^Don'  the  reason  why."      Undoubtedly  both  these  extremes  nra  evil, 

^i  no  constitation  less  beautifully  balanced  than  that  of  the  Bntuk 

fiupife  can  adjust  the  nice  relutiuuships  of  dogs  and  moOt  ni 

nghts  of  all,  and  securing  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  grMit«8i  ni 

Worst  of  nil  are  those  oligarchies  whore  several  of  the  upper  claaa  (as  1 

suppose  we  must  call  the  men)  divide  the  government.   No  dog  can  nrre 

two  masters,  mach  less  three  or  four  masters  and  mistresflda;  and  fais 

proper  feelings  of  allegiance  and  devotion  are  all  destroyed  by  plaeto^g  him 

in  so  ouniitural  a  position,  analogous  only  to  the  polyandry  practiasd  to 

Thibet.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  for  one  human  being  to  Insp  ■ami 

dogs  at  once  (real  pet  boiise-dogs,  not  poor  slaves  of  ibo  kennal' 

is  a  violation  of  what  the  Germans  would  onll  the  rooi*id«a  of  tha 

tion.     When  one  dog  is  dead,  after  a  reosonablo  iDlemi  tha  widowad 

owner  may,  without  violaUon  of  deGoncy.  take  to  himaelf  anotti^ 

companion.     ISnt  polydoggery  is  a  thing  against  vhidi  all  proper 

revolts,  and  the  Mormon  establishments  in  which  it  is  panahtad  ate 

nocessarily  scones  of  permanent  rivalry  and  discord.     Every  dog  vooM, 

if  it  could,  compel  its  master  to  adopt  the  old  knigMly  motto,  wiUi  sQi^ 

Tariatioo— 

Ung  liuj,  ung  Li>y,  aa^  Chioo. 

Bat  of  all  the  corrent  mistakes  about  dogs,  tfafi  most  caapcrating  i> 
the  rnlffur  delunon  that  they  haro  no  fiuilts,  that  afl  tht-ir  ttttoea  aw 
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ttuatiors  of  course  ;  nn<l  that  wo  muy  expect  every  dog  to  bo  mag- 
pus  and  coaragcoas,  as  wo  expect  a  table  to  be  firm,  or  a  drawer  to 
shut.       The  grand  Wattaian  aphoriam,  "It  ia  their  natore 
'ists  the  popular  pliilosophy  of  the  Bubjcct,  and  the  meanest 
a  dog  coudoBcendingly  on   the  head  for  an  act  of  heroism 
'4  not  liimsclf  perform  to  save  a  drowning  universe.     To 
lood  aro  dogs,  it  is  absolutoly  necessary  (as  Ilegel  would 
^e  also  their  badness.     Wo  mast  see  that  the  *'  best  of 
[^  volts,"  if  we  would  appreciate  the  merits  which  redeem  from 

1^^^^^  contempt  even  the  most  pusillanimous  cur.  I  have  used  the 
^^^^■"  faults,"  but  I  am  not  snre  tliat  we  might  not  equally  properly 
^^BSKk  of  the  crimes  of  dogs,  for  tho  turpitude  of  some  of  their  actions 
^Bsertaiuly  surpasses  more  failure  in  justice  or  benevolence.  Thoro  are 
traitor  dogs  who  have  basely  accepted  bribes  of  raw  meiit  and  remained 
^^ilent  when  it  was  their  Lmperativo  duty  as  sentinels  to  challenge  the 
^■Btrador  nith  tho  loudest  of  barks.  Moroscness,  and  even  malignity  of 
temper,  have  betrayed  many  an  animal,  otherwise  deserving  of  moral 
approval,  into  deeds  of  violence  and  murderous  attacks  on  rivals ;  and  the 
kwloss  brigandage  of  others  in  the  matter  of  their  neighbours'  bones  is 
st  too  common  a  transgression  to  be  noticed.  Even  real  estate  (in 
el  property)  is  disregarded  by  some  maranders,  who  \>'illhold  "adverse 
Dssesaion  "  against  the  rightful  owner  upon 

Tho  gocHl  old  iiliin 
Tlmt  ihcy  may  tikewbo  have  the  iiower, 
And  they  mny  keep  who  eon. 

Bet  aside  every  recognized  principle  of  treaties  and 

Among  the  "dogs  whom  I  havo  met"  was  one  of 

Js  kind,  nn  Italian  bandit,  tall,  fierce,   and  muscular,  who  hved  on  a 

par  of  the  Apennines.     After  paying  him  a  respectful  greeting  at  tho 

Donth  of   his  own  den  in  a  Tuscan  farmyard,  I  had  been  conversing 

ilh  liis  mistress  for  half-an-hour,  when  Vendetta  (such  are  the  hideous 

aes  Italians  give  to  their  dogs  !)  stole  np  behind  me  and  took  my  leg 

his  enormous  jaws,   with  a  crunch   not  soon  to  be  banished  from  a 

ftteutive  memory.    Worse  than  such  ordinary  traitorous  acts  was  that  of  a 

;  of  whom  I  havo  beard,  whose  heart,  previously  foil  of  tho  milk  of  canino 

adness,  hud  been  turned  to  gali  by  beholding  the  caresses  lavished  on  a 

t>y-terricr  newly  acquired  by  tlio  family  in  whose  affections  tho  hardy 

astiff  had   hitherto   reigned  supreme  and  alono.      From  the   reports 

nmiinhed  me  of  the  judicial  inquiry  which  followed  the  crime  (and  to 

irhich  only  the  genius  of  M.  Gaboriau  conld  do  adequate  justice),  it  seems 

[>at  the  little  dog  was  missed  fur  sc^'cral  days,  nud  his  absence  bewailed, 

^hi)o   something   in   tho   demeanour   of  the  big  dog   snggoste<l   to   all 

eholdurs  that  somu  terrible  tragedy  had  occurred,  and  that  Leo  was 

privy   thereto.     At  length  a  servant  approaching  the  coal-hole 

she   heard   a   faint  moan  of  anguish  frum  tho   depths   of  that 

twj  rcccptAcle,  and,  a  light  being  procured,  the  miserable  little  toy- 


Others,  again, 
Kendly  alliances. 
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terrier  was  fonnd  woU-nigb  bnriod  under  tlio  coals,  and  qnito  unable  to 
extricate  himself,  or  even  to  move  his  limbs.  Whether  the  yindictire  Loo 
bad  actually  carried  his  pony  rival  into  the  hole,  and  scratched  au 
avalanche  of  coals  over  him,  or  that  Tiny  bad  somehow  managed  to 
involve  himself  in  Hiicb  a  trap,  itvas  equally  obvious  from  Leo's  behaviour 
that  ho  was  quite  aware  of  what  bad  befallen  his  rival,  and  that  bu  lacked 
the  generosity  to  deliver  him,  or  even  to  draw  attention  to  bis  deplorable 
case.  The  old  Egyptian  law,  which  pimishod  as  murderers  in  the  second 
degree  men  who  witnessed  a  murder  and  did  nothbg  to  prevent  it,  woalJ 
undoubtedly  have  fallen  heavily  on  such  a  dog ;  nor  can  we  deny  (though 
it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  say  of  a  dog,)  that  Leo  was  almost  as  bad  as  the 
people  who  see  wives  beaten  to  death  and  never  call  the  police,  much  less 
stir  a  finger  to  help  them. 

With  endless  facts  such  as  these,  proving  the  occasional  wlckedoen 
of  dogs,  it  is  amazing  to  think  how  so  many  people  persist  in  talking  of 
dogs  as  if  their  natures  were  all  on  a  dead  level,  and  it  weru  quite  a 
matter  of  coarse  that  every  individual  should  display  all  the  virtues  s«k 
down  in  books  of  natural  history  as  distinguishing  "  the  dog."  BUm 
their  souls  I  (or  whatever  does  duty  for  a  dog's  eoul),  the  dear  brutes  are 
a  thousand  times  more  lovable  and  interesting  than  any  such  pieces  of 
moral  clock-work.  In  the  hope  of  awakening  some  readers  to  a  better 
comprehension,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe, — not  the  intellectual  achlete- 
ments  of  dogs,  of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much, — but  the  manl 
characters  of  a  few  "  dogs  whom  I  have  met."  Though  I  cannot  boast  of  the 
acquaintance  of  any  animals  whom  Jlr.  Gallon  would  consider  as  Illustrions 
Dogs,  I  have  been  permitted  to  associate  'n-ilh  two  or  throe  which  migtit 
aspire  to  the  rank  of  Eminent,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  pririk^ 
baa  not  been  altogether  wasted.  No  doubt  every  reader  who  has  poi 
and  studied  dogs  will  bo  able  to  parallel,  or  perhaps  surpass,  the 
biographical  sketches  I  propose  to  oiler.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  rofotisg 
the  absurd  and  misleading  delusions  of  the  dogloss  multitude,  I  tmi 
mj  sbght  but  faithful  dcliucatioQa  of  genuine  canine  character  tnajr  ba 
sufficient. 

To  corroborate  my  assertion  of  the  occasional  wickedness  of  dogs,  I  aiiiD 
begin  by  a  brief  memoir  of  a  really  atrocious  scouiidrcl  named  Liutn^t. 
In  this  animal's  disposition  vindictivcncss  and  treachery  were  tlie  oalj 
stable  characteristics.  Possibly  be  had  been  maltreated  nt  an  early  peiinl 
of  life,  or  his  ancestors  before  him  might  have  been  ill-govcraed ;  bet, 
however  this  may  be,  the  result  was  as  I  havo  stated.  Of  gmtilada  Im 
often  made  great  outward  dcmouBtration,  but  bitter  malice  and  vongatae* 
lurked  in  the  reeesKes  of  his  heart.     Lintogs  was  fn«h 

tenior,  with  a  rough  yellow  cont,  n  coar«e  prognnt.  .  ys 

which  never  mot  that  of  an  honest  man.     Uis  manners  were  cringing  is 
Um  extreme,  and  be  fanned  on  Ids  master,  egpociolly  at  meal  tiinon,  u 
(ODljIgmUid  way ;  but  I  have  little  dunbt  that,  on  small  provoeatk 
KQuJd  have  "  iambVod"  Vom  ^ntm  \yjkuxA  i^XMAujjt,  ««xtt  doQi  pw     H 
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Bo^So^f  firearms.     Lintoga  babitnally  ti'Odsnred  up  any  iujiiry  done  to 
nud  "  bided  his  time."     With  my  own  cyos  I  saw  him  bit*  a  poor 
old  labooror  who,  a   month  before,  bad  pniiishod  him  for  stealing  his  I 

dinner,  and  against  whom,  in  the  interval,  the  cautions  car  had  refrained  i 

from  betraying  any  nnfriendly  sentiment.     The  labourer,  with  three  or         ; 
four  comrades,  was  carrying  the  heavy  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  bending  under 
its  weight;  of  course  unable  cither  to  defend  himself  or   to  pursiio  an  I 

aggressor.     At  that  propitious  moment  the  miserable  Lintogs  ran  np  and 
^^Ktoned  liis  teeth  deep  into  the  calf  of  the  poor  old  fellow's  leg,  with  a 
^^Barl  of  delight  which  bespoke  the  gratidcation  of  long-hnsbonded  passion. 
^Hfor  was  viudictivcness  the  only  evil  quality  of  that  degraded  brute.     His 
^^laster  having  reason  to  suspect  that  thieves  came  about  his  house,  and         j 
that  Lintogs  was  an  untrustworthy  guardian,  went  one  night  quietly  and 
ithout  a  candle   into  his   kitchen,  where  the  dog   slept   as   sentinel.         I 
)bviously  Lintogs  failed  to  recognize  his  master  in  his  dressing-gown,         ' 
and  took  him   for  an  intruder ;   and   equally  obviously  he   acted   on 
Dogberry's  principle  of  "  allowing  a  thief  to  show  himself  such,"  and 
steal  away.     Lintogs,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  noiselessly  retired 
Dto  the  scullery  to  leave  the  coast  clear,  and  would,  doubtless,  have 
emarked  (as  is  common  in  such  cases),  that  "  the  office  of  an  '  informer  ' 
was  one  to  which  he  could  not  condescend."  The  end  of  this  had  dog  might 
afford  a  solemn  warning  to  other  curs  could  the  lesson  bo  convoyed  to 
thoin.     llis  generally  indulgent  master,  exasperated  at  length  by  Lintogs'         ; 
^■bofts,  exclaimed  one  day,  like  Henry  11.,  "  'Who  will  rid  me  of  this 
^ftestilent  fellow  ?  "     The  servants,  who  disliked  the  animal  (and  it  speaks 
^Kolnmes  against  either  a  dog  or  servants,  when  an  entente  cnrdiate  does 
not  exist  between  them),  took  their  master  at  his  word,  and  availed  them- 
^^elves  of  his  absence  to  put  poor  Lintogs  in  a  sack  and  drown  him  in  the 
^■iTor.     When  the  master   learned  what  had  happened  ho   was  angry 
enough  with  the  assassins,  but  wo  ore  not  mformed  that  he  thought  fit  to 
undergo  any  penance  at  the  scene  of  tlie  murder. 

Of  B  wholly  different  type  of  character  was  the  small  red  cocker, 
^  •'  Begum."  Her  besetting  sin  was  Worldliness.  She  had  what  foreigners 
^ftcall  /o  maladie  Amjlaise  of  over-reverenco  for  rank,  and,  had  she  been  a 
^■ady,  would  have  probably  chosen  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  pubUcations  as  her 
^■^vonrile  studies.  As  it  was,  she  contrived  to  make  out  in  a  large  house- 
^Hiold  the  relative  dignities  in  the  domestic  hierarchy,  and,  from  a  very  early 
^Kwriod,  was  observed  always  to  forsake  the  society  of  the  nndcr-honsemaid 
^Bor  that  of  the  upper  servants,  and  to  quit  the  most  engaging  footman 
^Hto'hcn  the  butler  invited  her  company.  Above-stairs  she  knew  perfectly  tlie 
^Hdogrce  of  respect  of  persons  which  In  convataiiccs  required,  and  of  course 
^B>aid  devoted  court  to  the  stately  old  Squire,  after  whom  she  trotted  about 
^fi'  "  ■  ^  and  farmyard  with  an  air  of  vcneralinn.     It  was  by  no  mcins 

^■«  V,  however,  to  whom  Begum  would  condescend  to  be  affable.     A 

^Bfrequent  visitor  of  the  Squire  (who  was  lalhct   Bvn^^oaeA:  \»  twasv  «^ 
^Bprcsain/;  pocuuiary  emergencies)  was  delcBlaWc  "m  V\\o  o\svmoa  o\  "Ca«i  ^o%.' 
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and  indeed  of  a  good  many  other  people.  In  rain  did  ihis  gantlcnum 
praiae  and  coax  tho  "  nice  dog,"  of  whom  the  Squire  vas  so  fiood, Mid  call 
hsr  a&ctioDatelj,  *'  Poor  old  Bcgom,"  "  Good  old  dog."  If  ba  Teoland 
to  stroke  Lor,  Lis  fiugcrs  «'oro  immediately  seTerelj  bitten,  and  wbenvar 
be  walked  with  liis  Lost,  a  running  accompaniment  of  a  baas  groiwi 
testimony  that  at  least  one  of  the  party  disapproved  of  his  society. 

Towards  her  ovra  species  Begum  was  usually  somewhat  hao^ty 
reserved.  It  was  not  for  her,  with  her  aspirations  after  high  aocMty, 
associate  freely  with  the  rabble  of  setters  and  pointers  who  lived  ia  tbo 
back  slams  of  the  kennels ;  and,  as  to  the  greyhounds,  tfaair  aristocratM 
appearance  was  balanced  by  a  want  of  polish  in  their  address  to  small  la4j 
dogs  which  rendered  them  offensive.  When  the  keepers  leleaeod  tbsse 
rude  creatures  preparatory  to  exercise.  Begum,  instead  of  joiniag  Um 
party,  always  retired  into  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  reposed  agaittstaay 
silk-dressed  lady's-maid  who  might  be  sharing  tho  porpetaal  iibntaoo  of 
tea  carried  on  in  that  apartment.  One  animal,  however,  was  adtnttUkl  to 
tho  privilege  of  Begum's  friendship :  a  beautiful,  mUd,  flaxen-hairod 
Pomeranian  of  her  own  sex,  who,  having  only  three  available  Isgs, 
displayed  the  gentler  manners  of  a  confirmed  invalid.  After  every  s«p*n< 
tion,  when  the  Pomeranian  had  enjoyed  a  drive,  or  Begnm  had  followed 
the  Squire  to  tho  woods,  the  two  dogs  rushed  into  each  other's  pavs^ 
rubbed  their  noses  with  cordial  affection,  and  then  lay  down  side  by  aide, 
resting  against  one  another.  Several  times  in  her  long  and  respected 
career,  Begam  became  the  joyful  mother  of  puppies,  and  on  all  Boeh 
interesting  occasions  her  friend  Rip  (or  Mrs.  Gamp,  as  she  oamo  to  be 
called)  presided  over  the  nursery,  elept  beside  tho  mother  in  her  tempomy 
seclusion,  exhibited  tho  "  little  strangers "  to  visitors  with  sympstbolie 
pride,  and  partook  with  moderation  of  the  candle  preparc'l  "  'uvslid. 

Strange  to  say,  when  tho  poor  nursi  herself  was  dying,  nn  tovii^ 

mistress  brought  Begum  to  cheer  her,  the  worldliness  of  Begum  reoiMtted 
itself;  and  (as  always  happens  with  Mammon- worshippers)  die  taaook 
her  friend  in  her  extremity,  leaped  over  her  prostrate  form  and  nnbod  got 
of  tho  stable,  never  to  retom. 

With  these  dogs  resided  another,  who  displayed — as  is  oat  tmeoataoa 
in  her  sex — graces  of  person  rather  than  giila  of  intoUoct  or  (brae  of 
character.     She  was,  in  fact,  that  swoot  thing  a  woak-minded  female ;  a 
black  and  ton  Spaniel,  with   oxqninito  raven  hair  and  large  soft  t7«s 
of  a  languishing  description.     Of  course  she  was  gri 
gipntlemen  of  tho  family  and  very  fond  of  their   ►^-v.^i.  .    .. ...  ..i^ 

occasion,  for  no  assignalde  reason,  Lily  prored  foncifol,  and  decfined 

>  invitation  to  go  ont  with  a  Bhootiug- party.  On  being  preased  to  loUow  h«r 
friends,  who  nemlcd  her  to  put  np  game,  the  dog  ran  away  (ram  thciri  tciJ 
hid  herself  in  one  of  the  servants'  rooms  with  singular  dciaoi 

torrnr.     *  '  oeper  to  whom  she  was  ttiachvd  aI  bat  dutuaj-iui  n<' 

>  forcibly  I  r  »  sofa  oad  ouned  he>  oat.    Onco  in  tlie 
luuxDoJ  rocoTored  spuiXs  uvOl  tua  tkiw^  »&  wtfide)  w» 
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rabbits.  But  tho  first  shot  which  was  firod  missed  its  nim  and  strnck  hor 
in  the  heart,  and  poor  LiJy  was  brought  back  dead  to  the  room  she  had 
been  so  loth  to  quit  an  hour  before. 

Sly  was  a  dog  whoso  devotion  resembled  that  of  Caleb  to  the 
Ravenswood  family,  uniting  stem  fidelity  with  extreme  surliness,  and 
incorruptible  integrity  with  an  inconvenient  determination  to  have  things 
arranged  according  to  her  judgment  instead  of  that  of  her  nominal 
mistress.  A  widow  lady  of  great  wealth  and  masculine  ability,  the  friend 
in  former  years  of  Condorcet  and  I^Iadame  de  Stttel,  fell  into  a  state  of 
apathetic' depression  on  tho  death  of  her  husband.  She  had  no  children, 
and  resided  in  a  large  country-house  near  tho  sea,  in  preference 
to  her  more  cheerful  abode  in  Eaton  Square.  To  rouso  her  from  her 
despair  her  physician  bethought  himself  of  presenting  her  with  the  very 
ughest,  roughest,  most  ill-tempered  yellow-and-whito  terrier  which  could 
possibly  have  been  discovered.  Never  was  a  more  nnladylike  pet,  but 
BIy  proved  an  intense  comfort  to  the  ,oId  lady,  towards  whom  she 
displayed  an  attachment  best  described  as  ferocious.  When  Mrs.  E. 
once  attempted  to  kiss  a  young  friend,  Sly  started  np  from  her  slumbers 
on  the  rug  with  a  roar  which  sounded  like  an  oath,  and  tore  off  tho  poor 
old  lady's  cap  and  dishevelled  her  white  hair,  before  anybody  could  guess 
what  was  tho  matter.  On  other  occasions,  when  she  sat  down  to  play  an 
overture  of  her  favourite  Sebastian  Bach,  Sly  always  leaped  on  the  grand 
piano,  ran  np  and  down  the  case  in  a  fury,  and  finally  glared  over  tho 
masic-book  and  barked  peremptorily  till  the  performance  was  abandoned. 
Of  course  visitors  at  tho  house  fared  worse  than  the  mistress.  Sly 
constituted  herself  constable  of  the  drawing-room,  and  followed  suspiciously 
any  guest  who  might  move  about  it.  A  touch  to  her  mistress's  book  or 
writing  materials  brought  forth  a  warning  growl;  but  tho  matter  grew 
serious  if  the  unwary  stranger  approached  tho  tea-chest.  Sly,  who  had 
a  passion  for  sugar,  clearly  considered  the  receptacle  of  the  precious  lumps 
as  the  great  treasury  of  tho  bouse.  Tho  poor  beast's  love  for  her  mistress, 
however,  far  exceeded  all  her  other  sentiments.  Mrs.  E.  having  returned 
homo  unexpectedly  from  a  long  absence,  (when  con  such  events  bo  other- 
wise than  unexpected  to  a  dog  ?)  Sly  very  nearly  lost  her  Ufo  from  joy, 
and  did  lose  a  Utter  of  puppies.  After  long  years  tho  lady  died  abroad, 
and  her  body  was  brought  to  her  house  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin  and 
placed  on  trestles  in  her  library.  In  some  inscrutable  manner  the  strange, 
pall-covered  object  conveyed  to  the  dog  the  fact  that  her  beloved  mistress 
lay  within,  and  (as  I  was  informed  by  several  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene) 
the  poor  brute  yelled  nith  agony,  and  leaped  again  and  again  upon  the 
coffin  with  piteous  gesticulations  of  fondness  and  despair.  A  few  days 
aflorwards,  on  tho  day  of  tho  funeral.  Sly,  and  six  other  dogs  who  lived 
about  tho  house  and  offices,  all  displayed  unequivocal  signs  of  madness, 
and  were  enclosed  in  tho  stable-yard  and  shot  down  by  the  servants  from 
the  windows  overlooking  it.  Odo  young  dog  only  escaped  by  lofl.i}\jisf,^Va 
.-^lltd  of  tho  yard,  and  this  animal  ran  through  a  no\¥^\joviivn%  ^wcV  MA\i*. 
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three  cows  grazing  in  it,  who  all  exhibited  shortly  afterwords  iokeus  of 
hydrophobia,  and  were  shot  in  the  •ftxitor's  presence  by  the  police. 
The  epitaph  on  the  gentleman  who 

Lived  and  died  a  trac  Christian  ;  _ 

lie  loTcd  his  friends  and  hated  his  cnemiea—  ■ 

might  be  justly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Nip,  a  dog  with  whom  I  haifl 
the  privilege  of  intimacy  for  years,  and  whose  character  I  Bpocially  com-^ 
mend  to  the  study  of  those  benighted  persons  who  talk  of  "  the  dog  "  being 
this  or  that,  as  they  talk  of  the  quaUties  of  birch-wood  or  mahogany. 
"  Intense  "  was  the  only  word  in  the  language  to  describe  Nip.  From  her 
pnppyhood  she  seemed  to  have  taken  to  heart  the  principle  of  doing  with 
all  her  might  whatever  hor  paws  or  teeth  fonnd  to  do.  There  waa  neither 
lukewormness  about  her  feelings  nor  hesitation  about  her  actions.  Tlie 
"  polarization  of  the  aflfections  "  was,  in  her  case,  complete.  At  the  pole 
of  adoration  was  her  mistress,  and  at  that  of  detestation  all  persons  and 
boasts  and  things  whom  her  suspicions  httle  mind  could  imagine  to  be 
either  her  mistress's  foes  or  her  own  rivals.  The  charity-child  whom  the 
clergyman  asked  what  it  loved  most  and  feared  most,  and  who  gave  the 
disheartening  response  to  the  first  question,  "  wittles,"  and  to  tfao  second 
"  twoads,"  fell  far  behind  the  level  of  Nip's  sentiments,  for  she  cared  little 
for  "wittles,"  and  feared  neither  "twoads"  nor  much  moro  perilous 
creatures,  attacking,  on  one  occasion,  a  huge  polecat  and  demolishing  him 
on  the  spot,  and  habitually  bullying  an  enormous  bulldog  six  times  hor 
own  size,  of  ferocious  aspect,  but  inwardly  benign  disposition.  Nip  herself 
was  a  beautiful  little  bull-terrier,  puie  white,  with  a  black  nose,  cxqaisitoly 
delicate  limbs,  and  a  little  face  whose  mobile  features  expressed  emotions 
as  readily  as  a  human  countenance.  Of  course  her  ears  were  uncut — her 
mistress  was  no  barbarian  to  mutilate  nature's  work — and  their  varieties 
of  attitude  transformed  her  expression  from  au  alTected  and  ostentations 
meekness  under  censure  to  a  martial  enthusiasm,  suggestive  of  tho  Mar- 
Bcillaise,  at  the  bore  mention  of  a  rat.  In  the  various  wars  in  which  sha 
was  engaged,  these  some  pretty  ears,  however,  became  t<  'ti,  and 

moro  than  once  presented  rather  the  appearance  of  a  blett:  .,  ^<i  than 
of  a  piece  of  white  flesh.  As  she  advanced  in  years,  and  also  in  pagnaeity, 
her  honourable  scars  multiplied,  till,  finally,  her  little  eager  fiico  waa  aii 
spotted  with  them,  and  one  ear  remained  permanently  poudeot,  tbo  toiUeJo 
which  should  have  erected  it  having  been  bitten  through  by  tba  eaeiay. 
Nevertheless,  with  tho  bright  brown  eyes,  speaking  volumes  of  lore  aad 
devotion  (or,  as  the  case  might  he,  of  courage  and  fury),  ami  iha  wiik- 
awake  aspect  of  the  whole  creature,  from  the  eror-moving  nose  to  ibo  ta'p 
of  tho  oscillating  tail,  Nip  was  worthy  of  Landseor's  bort  ridU,  aad  tbo 
heart  of  tho  British  workman  was  always  so  affected  by  her  diansa,  iiiai 
tho  words  "  nice  dawg  "  might  bo  heard  ri-i  '  '  '  oviisTy  groap  <rf  hriak- 
layers  she  passed  going  home  from  work  ol  i^. 

PrufcsKionaliy,  Nip  was  a  rat-catcher ;  ami  cm  tiia  funt  oeoiuioo  ithta 
fbo  n/ipuiircd  on  the  istagii,  eW  \%  T«<iut^(i\  \b  Viax«  doitiDTed  th 
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rats  in  tliuly-six  seconds  in  a  rat-pit ;  n  considerable  nchiovcmcnt  for  a 
novice  in  that  uiipleasaul  kind  of  public  entertainment.  To  the  end 
of  her  career,  though  transformed  into  a  lady's  coupanion  (like  the  cat  in 
the  Aruh'um  N'ujhts  turned  into  a  woman),  Nip  never  ceased  to  display  a 
fervent  professional  interest  in  the  objects  of  hor  original  pursuit.  The 
mere  whisper  of  the  word  "  Rats  I  "  roused  her  from  the  soundest  repose, 
and  her  friends,  who  did  not  desire  to  invoke  an  immediate  storm  of 
barking,  wero  compelled  to  speak  enigmatically  to  each  other  of  "  thoso 
rodents  "  when  an  allusion  to  such  animals  became  necessary. 

To  say  that  Nip  had  a  resolute  will  would  bo  feebly  to  express  tho 
tenacity  of  her  vohtious.  To  sit  on  somebody's  lap  or  on  a  particular 
chair,  to  go  in  or  out  of  tho  door,  to  roll  herself  in  a  now  silk  dross,— if 
Kip  had  taken  these  things  into  hor  little  bullet-head,  no  power  save  that  of 
her  mistress  could  do  anything  in  tho  matter.  A  score  of  times  rebuffed, 
she  returned  porecvoringly  to  the  charge  till  sho  gained  her  object.  Dis- 
covering once  a  water-rat  in  a  hole  undar  tho  bank  of  a  brook,  Nip  spent 
days  viciously  watching  lie  hole,  and  was  with  difficulty  lured  home  to  her 
meals,  after  each  of  which  she  was  seen  trotting  off  again  to  lay  siege  to 
the  fortress  as  before.  Having  seized  a  ball  or  similar  object  in  her  teeth, 
heaven  and  earth  might  sooner  come  asunder  than  Nip's  jaws.  Frequently 
1  liavo  held  her  up  by  such  a  ball,  then  swung  her  round  more  and  more 
rapidly,  till  finally  Nip's  body  and  taU  stuck  out  at  right  angles,  like  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  whilst  I  performed  half-a-dozen  gyrations.  On  one  occasion, 
walking  through  a  kitchen-garden,  the  owner  caUed  attention  to  a  tank 
filled  to  the  brim  with  liquid  manure.  Nip  of  courso  stood  intently 
observing  with  the  rest  of  the  company  on  the  brink,  when  at  this  unlucky 
moment,  a  bubble  surged  up  to  the  surface  of  tho  horrid  vat.  Instantly 
Nip  not  only  leaped  mentally  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  bubble  was  caused 
by  a  rat,  but  also  leaped  bodily  into  the  tank  to  catch  it ;  and  for  one 
awful  moment  sank  before  our  eyes  into  the  vritches'  cauldron  and  was 
covered  by  the  waves  of  abomination.  The  next  minute  her  little  white 
head  rose  above  the  surface,  and,  half  choked  with  ammonia,  she  was 
anatchcd  from  destruction  and  held  for  ten  minutes  under  a  fortunately- 
adjacent  pump.  Again,  another  time,  she  was  caught  bj  a  steel  trap, 
when  her  leg  was  severely  hurt ;  but  the  effect  of  such  painful  experieneo 
was  simply  to  make  Nip's  pluck  rise  to  the  boiling-point,  and  she  fiercely 
worried  and  barked  at  the  trap,  biting  the  steel  savagely  with  her  teeth. 

NoverihclcsB,  like  many  other  heroes  and  heroines  overflowing  with 
physical  courage,  Nip  was  abjectly  superstitions  and  ready  to  grovel  with 
terror  in  the  presence  of  anything  inexplicable  to  her  mind.  An  india- 
mbbor  cushion  filled  or  emptied  of  air  in  her  presence,  or  a  bellows  blown 
Sn  her  face,  sent  her  into  paroxysms  of  hysterical  screaming,  and  a  monkey- 
Bkin  hung  against  a  wall  she  regarded  with  such  looks  as  a  man  might 
turn  on  a  ghost.  The  most  drcatlful  of  all  objects,  however,  in  Nip's 
iDjjinion,  was  tho  garden-hose.  AATjother  jiho  took  the  loti%  \.\i.\io  fot  ■».  %Q,i^eA 
»r  not  I  cannot  say,  but  tho  oppearanco  ol  Iho  loariMX  vsa'^Xcva.fetiX  -^^^  «». 
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all  occasions  tbo  signal  for  Nip  instantly  to  shrink  ont  of  sight,  nor  wonld 
any  persaasion  indace  her  to  remain  in  the  room  wbero  it  was  (umaQy 
kept.  Strange  to  say,  another  dog,  -who  has  none  of  Nip's  eoon^  in 
other  matters,  and  is  horsQlf  extremely  saperstitions  aboat  Btomps  and 
stones  in  the  woods,  has  never  viowod  this  same  hose  io  k  sapamatlinl 
light,  bat  rons  frantically  to  attack  the  water  when  it  sijatrts  from  H, 
barking  and  biting  at  the  stream,  and  of  coarse  getting  herself  drenebed, 
time  after  time.  Who  shall  say  that  we  hare  cot  here  evidence  both  of 
the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Imagination  and  of  its  entirely  vuioot 
action  in  the  minds  of  two  animals  ? 

Wlien  her  mistreas  went  to  Rome  one  winter,  Nip  spent  atmnl 
days  in  restless  misery,  looking  hr  her  overjrwhero.  Then,  appanntly 
she  resolved,  in  a  resentful  sort  of  way,  to  make  the-  best  of  an  «Ti]  and 
nngratcfal  world,  nnd  take  her  walks  with  her  mistress's  friend.  Br 
degrees  she  seemed  to  grow  attached  to  this  friend,  and  occmaioDaDj 
honoorcd  her  with  a  cordial  caress.  But  the  very  bonr  her  mMna 
rctomcd  she  abjured  tbo  friend's  affection  and  aoth  'nauiy, 

and  once  more  became  absorbed  in  her  lawfol  bomag'.  u.  Any- 

thing like  that  devotion  I  never  witnessed  in  a  dog.  The  oroataro's  vboI« 
nature  seemed  to  be  drawn  npward  like  a  needle  by  a  magnet,  and  h«r 
perfect  obedience  to  her  slightest  signal  from  eye  or  voice  waa  ai 
wonderful  aa  her  wilfulness  where  any  one  else  was  concerned.  Of  conrse 
Nip  was  a  well-educated  dog,  and  knew  how  to  Beg,  to  Tmst,  and  to  Faint ; 
the  three  canine  accomplishments  corresponding  to  the  learned  R's  among 
human  beings.  I  regret  that  voracity  compels  me  to  iidd  that  towards  Ii«r 
own  species  her  behaviour  was  far  from  exemplary.  At  one  time  ulifl  kept 
a  Humble  Companion,  and  maltreated  her  like  any  fine  lady.  Poor  Btaekia 
was  found  starving  in  Eaton  Square  in  a  long  frost  and  with  n  hidcoaa 
wound,  obviously  caused  by  eomo  red-hot  iron  instmrnont,  all  acrww  her 
shoulders.     Tbo  Ultle  creature,  a  sloniler  animal,  half  toy-'  ilf 

Italian  greyhound,  had  soU'ored  so  much  at  the  hiuids  of  cru. . .^ut 

it  waa  almost  impossible  for  me  to  catch  her.  A  bribA  of  a  shiQiog  to  • 
loitering   policemau    merely  induced    tbat   sublime   fnti''  '  *»  aUOc 

solemnly  along  the  resonuding  pavement  in  Blackio's  suj ;  •'<<5<>n, 

while  that  forlorn  little  brute  was  running  like  the  wind  to  IL  .J 

of  the  long  onclosoro.  Another  Bbilliog  offered  to  a  strM4-bt>v  jiji>vij<<od 
qnito  an  opposite  effect,  for,  with  a  whoop  and  a  war-cry,  than  wa 
instantanconsly  half-a-doiicn  littlo  scimp":  *.  full  spMd  domi 

the  Sfjaare.     Jumping  into  a  hnnsom,  I  jn::.         - urn  hi  th«  r<*r  ol 

my  pack,  and  somewhere  among  Grosvcnor  Gardens  had  tbo  satisfactiM 
of  seeing  poor  littlo  B'l  ''    "  "  "  Of 

course  the  terrors  nf  i ;  y 

caress,  and  was  hoistod  into  my  cab  and  i  nl 

etmnto,  in  ten  minutes  after  the  administrftiiwu 
fwdy  to  defend  hor  now  promises  agtunst  any 
ccndescoodod  to  play  witih  \lii»  vnii  o\  witwfcj  ^TxiXihii^uStki^ 
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aatecodonts ;  bat  more  £roqaenlIy  ehe  behaved  tovrarda  bor  with  on- 
ohristian  haagbtinesa  and  even  spite,  till  at  last  tbe  worm  tomod,  nnd 
Blackie  foagbt  it  out  vritb  bor  oppressor  before  their  kennels  one  night  in 
the  garden.  The  night  chanced  to  be  rainy ;  and  all  that  is  known  of 
the  battle  is,  that  next  morning  both  dogs  were  found  covered  with  gore 
and  gravel ;  Nip  a  greyish  pink,  and  Blackie  a  mixture  of  black  and  rod, 
like  a  balf-boiled  lobster,  hideoos  to  behold.  Another  dog,  who  lived  on 
more  equal  terms  with  Nip,  and  ■with  whom  she  sometimes  played 
for  boars  on  the  grass,  was  nevertheless  an  object  of  bitter  jealousy. 
When  Hajjin  rushed  barking  with  ecstasy  to  the  door  at  which  she 
hoard  her  own  mistress's  knock,  2Ii(>,  who  was  perfectly  indillerent  to  that 
lady's  comings  and  goings,  habitually  roshed  out  of  her  don  (disgusted,  like 
a  Saturday  Koviower,  that  anybody  should  presume  to  enjoy  nnj-thing  she 
did  not  care  for)  and  frequently  succeeded  in  changing  poor  Hajjin's  shrieks 
of  delight  into  a  yell  of  pain,  by  giving  her  a  bite  before  the  door  could  be 
opened.  As  to  her  young  oflispring,  Nip  performed  her  duties  towards  ■ 
them  in  a  severe  and  perfunctory  manner,  clearly  shoeing  that  it  was  not  I 
on  a  blind  puppy  her  affections  could  bo  lavished.  Just  before  her  solo 
surviving  offspring  (a  son  and  heir  named  Stiug)  was  bom,  a  whole  swarm 
of  bees  fastened  upon  Nip  and  stung  her  in  a  fearful  manner.  She  mcruly 
screamed  defiance  and  called  to  her  mistress  for  aid,  which  being  imme- 
diately rendered  (at  the  cost  of  coarse  of  a  do/eu  stings),  Nip  expressed 
herself  satisfied,  and  forbore  to  utter  any  lamentations  over  her  cracl 
sufferings. 

So  lived  Nip  for  many  years — a  dog  of  chequered  character,  with 
strong  lights  and  shades,  capable  of  rising  to  the  heights  of  martyrdom  or 
uf  descending  into  the  gulf  of  crime  I  A  creature  like  this  could  be  nu 
object  of  indifference  only  to  people  incapable  of  concoiNing  moral  qualities 
except  in  human  form,  or  of  loving  anything  unless  it  wore  a  coat  or  a 
petticoat.  There  was  as  much  in  Nip  to  praise  and  to  blame,  to  regret  and 
to  cherish,  as  any  ordinary  acquaintance  reveals  to  us  in  man  or  woman  in 
a  lifetime ;  and  there  is  always  this  difference  with  regard  to  a  dog  and  a 
human  being,  that  we  see  the  dog's  character  pur  et  simple,  such  as  nature 
made  it,  whilst  wo  see  the  man's  or  woman's  through  a  thick  crust  of 
conventionality,  and  perhaps  not  once  in  a  year  get  a  gUmpso  of  the  real 
John  or  Jane  behind  the  veil.  When  we  do  catch  a  full  sight  of  a  human 
heart  in  its  anguish  or  joy,  temptation  or  triumph,  of  course  we  love  it  m 
beyond  anything  wo  can  feel  for  a  lesser  natore.  Even  when  it  is  a  wicked  I 
heart,  the  revelation  stirs  us  to  the  depth  of  our  being  with  pity,  terror, 
perchance  with  a  reflection  of  a  luri<l  light  into  depths  of  our  own  souIh. 
"  Nothing  human  is  alien  to  as."  But  then  it  must  be  the  real  homan 
passion,  not  the  dreary  fictjon  of  a  seutimout — pretence  of  care  for  whnt  the 
speaker  cares  nothing,  of  pleasure  in  what  ho  does  not  eiyoy,  of  hopes, 
loves,  tears,  interests,  admirations,  all  second-hand  and  haU'-affocted  if  not 
absolutely  unreal,  which  make  up  the  8tai>lo  of  ciocinl  intercourse.  N<i-K , 
with  our  humble  dog,  there  is  none  o{  all  Ui\a.    ¥i'(«ix^>}a\sx^\&.\oasv\» 
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gcnuiiiQ  to  Iho  heart's  core,  and,  so  far  as  hk  nntnro  goes,  wo  roach  hi^ 
nt  onco,  and  loye  him  at  onco.  And  so  Nip  was  belorod  and  made  happAT 
for  all  her  little  span  ;  and  when  the  end  came,  she  lay  throogh  the  long, 
sad,  winter's  night  in  the  lap  of  the  mistress  she  loved  so  dearly,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  hers,  forbearing  to  moan  as  if  on  purpose  to  save  her  pain, 
and  still  gazing  on  and  on  motionless,  till,  before  the  dawn,  the  glaz«  of 
death  came  over  the  bright  brown  eyes,  and  the  warm,  true  little  heart  grow 
still.  No  movement,  no  withdrawal  of  attention  marked  the  last  momoat. 
Gazing  up  straight  into  the  face  which  was  her  heaven,  she  died. 

I  have  said  there  are  dogs  capable  of  ascending  to  the  heigbU  of 
martyrdom,  and  surely  there  are  many  whoso  lives  are  inspired  by  the 
purest  self-sacrificing  love,  and  who  die  (in  their  simple  nnconscioos  way) 
real  martyrs  to  the  cruelty  of  men.  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  IlUlntij  o/  tite 
Xcthi'iliDiils,  tolls  a  wonderful  story  of  a  Huguenot  flying  for  Lis  iilb, 
pursued  by  a  soldier  of  Alva.  Tho  Huguenot  ran  at  last  npou  a  firosen 
river,  over  which  he  had  nearly  passed  in  safety,  when  ho  hoard  the  soldier 
behind  him  in  his  heavy  armour  crash  through  tho  ice.  Th«  fagitirs 
actually  turned  round  and  saved  his  pursuer,  who  thereupon  seized  him, 
and  led  him  back  to  the  Catholic  authorities,  by  whom  ho  was  shortly  eon< 
signed  to  the  stake.  It  was  no  wonder  they  burned  him  I  Such  a  man 
might  have  converted  tho  world  to  his  faith.  Here  was,  in  truth,  th« 
absolute  embodiment  in  action  of  that  groat  Christian  Idea  x  "  '  '  "  t 
found  utterance  on  the  Mount  of  Galilee.   But  how  often  has  n.i  , 

cold  heart  of  man  been  rebuked  by  the  display  of  this  same  self-sacniiciDg 
love  for  the  unkind  and  the  unmerciful  by  the  poor  humble  brutes  ever 
since  the  far-ofi'  time  when  the  dog  first  attached  himself  to  primoval 
man  ?  How  many  dogs  are  there  now  in  tho  world  who  for  over  retum 
blows  and  ill-treatment  with  devoted  service,  and  who  would  in  an  instant 
leap  into  fire  or  water  to  save  the  map  who  the  moment  before  had 
been  kicking  or  scourging  them  ?  Of  course  it  is  common  to  bIdt  ortt 
all  tho  stories  of  such  magnanimity  when  it  is  a  dog  who  has  bMO  tlw 
hero,  with  that  stupid  word  "  Instinct."  But  if  wc  analyze  what  wo  mean 
by  instinct  in  such  a  case  wo  shall  find  that,  if  the  act  loses  mural  elara- 
tion  by  the  absence  of  deliberative  'choice,  it  gains  almost  as  much  ia 
lovablcness  by  tho  simplicity  and  nnconsciousness  ^v^"  '  '  '  the  gninii 
self-sacrifice  is  achieved.     It  is  not  that  a  dog  rnshes  l  >  death  aad 

danger.  He  knows  just  as  well  as  a  man  does  the  risk  ho  runs,  and  fc<m 
I  pain,  and  clings  to  existence  as  mnch  as  wo.  Bat,  with  him,  loro  and 
f  generosity  are  so  overpowering  that  he  has  no  need  to  stand  debatii)({ 
whether  he  shall  give  himself  for  another.  It  is  the  spootanaoaa  wiah  of 
his  fond  heart  to  do  so,  and,  withont  one  hesitation  of  aelf-ragtrdfal  pilj, 
ho  performs  tho  act  for  which  saints  and  heroes  fit  thtoiMlvai  bra  lifetime 
of  virtue. 

1  did  not  mynelf  »oo — I  am  thankful  I  wa»  spared — i]u>  •sifjht  «»a 
I  described  to  mo  by  that  groat  artist  and  tondor-heorted  ma: 
Jle  wu'd  thnt  bo  wna  o&e  da^  vrtlDiu^v',  'vELN«bk«  vul  camo  u^^^u  .>  w...  J ' 
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of  men  and  boys  cugagod  seemingly  in  some  diversion.  Prcsoutly  bo  saw 
in  what  Iho  "  sport  "  consisted.  A  fine  largo  dog,  old  and  thb,  wos 
Btiiuding  where  bo  mast  bare  been  driven,  on  a  small  islet  of  sand  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  shore.  The  animal  was  of  coarse  entirely  defence- 
loss  and  sheltcrlesB,  and  the  men  were  pelting  it  with  large  stones  and 
broken  bricks  and  pottery.  Whenever  one  of  these  missiles  hit  the  dog 
the  crowd  roared  ^^-ith  laughter,  all  the  more  lively  when  the  wound  seemed 
Bcrious,  or  the  dog  gave  vent  to  a  sudden  cry  of  pain.  It  was  not,  however, 
making  much  moan  in  its  misery.  Oue  leg  was  broken,  one  eye  blinded, 
its  body  covered  with  bruises ;  and  obviously,  by-and-by,  perhaps  after 
bidf-an-hoor  more,  some  stone  more  merciful  than  the  rest  might  crush 
its  brain.  Meanwhile,  the  dog  stood  still  and  patient,  looking  pitifully  and 
inquiringly  at  the  men  who  were  jeering  at  its  death  agonies.  "  What  have 
1  done  ?  "  (Gibson  said  it  actually  seemed  to  ask) — "  what  have  I  done 
but  love  and  serve  you  all  my  life,  that  you  ahould  deal  with  mo  thus  ?  " 
Bat  no  one,  save  the  gentle -hearted  Englishman,  who  could  do  nothing 
amid  that  savage  crowd,  heeded  what  the  dog  might  have  been  in  the 
past  or  might  be  feeling  now.  Rather  was  it  a  special  jest  to  see  how 
mild  the  creature  looked,  how  helplessly  ho  bore  the  pelting  of  the  stonea 
and  shards.  And  so  Gibson  turned  sorrowfully  away,  and  as  he  passed 
down  the  streets  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  crowd  still  followed  him — 
that  laughter  of  fiends  over  suflering,  which,  alas  I  has  rung  in  every  land, 
and  many  and  many  a  time  has  echoed  over  English  fields,  or  down  the 
streets  of  English  towns ;  even  as  wo  are  told  it  did  in  Paris,  when  the 
lost  retriever  fetched  the  stick  for  the  gendarme,  who  therewith  imme- 
diately knocked  out  its  brains. 

There  are  a  few  men  who  feel  only  for  themselves.  There  are  many 
who  feel  only  for  their  own  families  and  friends.  Then  come  those  who 
feel  for  their  own  class,  their  townsfolk  or  fellow-countrymen.  Of  recent 
years,  since  the  interests  of  men  and  women  have  seemed  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  it  has  become  apparent  that  there  are  thousands  who 
cannot  thoroughly  sympathize  with  the  wants,  sufierings,  and  wrongs  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Lastly,  the  power  of  feeling  for  animals,  realizing  their 
wants,  and  making  their  pains  our  own,  is  one  which  is  most  irregularly 
shown  by  human  beings.  A  Timon  may  have  it,  and  a  Howard  be  devoid 
of  it.  A  rough  shepherd's  heart  may  overflow  with  it,  and  that  of  an 
exquisite  fine  gentleman  and  distinguished  man  of  science  may  bo  as 
utterly  without  it  as  the  nether  millstone.  One  thing,  I  think,  must  be 
dear :  till  a  man  has  learned  to  feel  for  all  his  sentient  fellow-creatures, 
whether  in  human  or  in  brutal  form,  of  his  own  class  and  sex  and 
country,  or  of  another,  ho  has  not  yet  ascended  the  first  step  towards 
true  civilization,  nor  applied  the  first  lesson  from  the  love  of  God. 

F.  r.  c. 
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DOGS  WHOM  I  HAVE  MET. 


P.S. — While  these  pngea  have  been  passing  throngh  the  press,  two  intertatiog 
anedotes  ba\-c  been  given  to  me  concerning  the  Probity  of  Dogs.  The  first  was  relaMd 
of  a  Urge  dog  kept  in  Algiers  by  Miss  Emily  Napier,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Napier. 
This  dog  was  sent  every  morning  to  fetch  bread  from  the  baker's,  and  rcgnlarir 
bronght  home  twelve  rolls  in  a  basket.  At  last  it  was  obscrrod  that  for  wv^ral 
mornings  there  were  only  eleven  rolls  in  the  basket ;  and,  on  wntchint;  the  dtig,  he 
w:is  found  to  stop  on  his  way  and  bestow  one  roll  on  a  poor  sick  and  starring  UJ|- 
ilog,  hidden,  with  her  poppies,  in  a  corner,  on  the  road  from  the  shop.  The  baker  was 
then  instructed  to  put  thirteen  rolls  in  the  basket,  after  which  the  dog  delivered  tlw 
twelve,  faithfully,  for  a  few  days,  and  then  loft  all  thirteen  in  the  basket — the  tokon, 
OS  it  proved,  that  his  sick  friend  was  convalescent,  and  able  to  dispena  with  his 
charity. 

II10  second  story  was  taken  down,  about  1856,  from  the  moDtb  of  ProfMtor 
Scdgewick,  of  Cambridge. 

"There  is  a  clever  old  man  living  at  Kendal,  who  po!--!C»5es  a  dog  called  Charlie, 
and  who  has  frequently  been  my  companion  in  my  geological  rewnrchc*  in  the  north 
of  England.  On  oar  return  to  Kendal  from  one  excursion  the  old  man  cumo  t>:>  my 
liotel  to  help  to  arrange  the  fossils  wo  had  collected,  and  Clinrliu  came  witli  tiim. 
During  the  whole  process  of  arranging  the  stooej,  Charlie  sal  by,  (irrnveiy  walching 
ti9,  sitting  on  his  bind  qnartcrs,  with  a  most  sober  and  demure  face ,-  nor  did  ho 
move  till  the  collection  was  stowed  into  a  bag  and  put  under  my  bed.  Ue  then 
went  homo  with  his  master  ;  bat  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  10  Iwd,  1  heard  a 
scratching  at  tlie  door,  and  there  was  Charlie,  who  darted  in,  ran  noder  the  bed.  and 
remained  there  all  night.  For  tlie  next  few  days  nothing  particnlor  happened  ;  and 
each  night  Charlie  slept  under  my  bod,  till  wc  armnged  U>  start  for  another  «*!«- 
dition,  when  Charlie  was  not  to  be  found,  and  we  set  oS  without  liim.  Wc  made  a 
tour  of  sixteen  days,  and  arrived  at  Bowncss  on  a  Saturday.  On  Monilay  nioruiog, 
when  my  old  friend  met  me  after  a  visit  to  his  own  houw,  he  said,  '  Well,  t  ha>c  a 
strange  history  to  tell  you  of  Charlie.  Wlicn  1  got  home,  I  saiil  to  my  wife,  "  Wharrt 
Charlie?"  "  Charlie  1 "  $ho  replied,  "  why,  hasn't  Charlie  been  with  yon  T  "  *  Uyoa 
this  the  old  man  went  up  to  the  inn,  and  in<inired  if  anything  had  ttvenwcnof  CbaxlkL 
But  ho  had  scarcely  U'gnn  to  sficak,  when  Cliarlic  himself  come  bonnding  timard* 
him  ;  and  the  strange  mystery  of  the  dog's  disappearance  was  explained.  No  one  Uiuu^t 
or  know  anything  alKint  Cbarlic  till  the  evening  of  his  master'*  de|iartttn^,  when  a 
traveller  arriving  at  tho  inn,  was  shown  to  the  room  which  I  had  ocrniiied.  Tha 
moment  the  traveller  and  his  conductor  entered,  Charlie  niatie<l  fr'>m  muter  tte  bad 
and  flew  at  tlicm,  h<i  that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  getioosly  hnrt,  anil  ba  tatU 
only  be  mastered  by  the  ostler  bringing  a  horse-cloth  anil  throwing  it  cm:  icr 

the  dog  ;  thus  holding  him  down  while  they  dragged  from  under  the  be'  >" 

bag  of  stone.^  and  placed  it  in  tho  passage.    As  soon  as  thisMasil*:  t 

free,  and  instantly  quietly  took  hi*  place  npon  tho  bap,  from  wl  M 

c^ti^le  him.    0<r«KionaIly,  when  he  heani  wlierl  .  r  any  ^rrat 

muvemoiit,  he  nuiiM  tush  down,  smell  the  eui 
s|>cvdUy    satislicd  that  nothing  m-bs   there  with  uiiiLh  iic  : 
rctnrnc<l   to  his  [>oxt,   which  he  never   forsook    till    his  u. 
aararancc  that  his  long  watch  might  end." 
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Coiiiribcnccs  anb  .Sujicrstitions 


Every  one  is  f«milinr  with  tho  occasioual  occurrence  of  coincidcncos,  so 
strange — considered  abstractly — that  it  appears  ditficnlt  to  regard  them  as 
dae  to  mere  casualty.  Tho  mind  is  dwelling  on  some  person  or  event, 
lud  suddenly  a  ciicumstanco  hapi>ens  which  is  associated  in  some  alto- 
gether unexpected,  and  as  it  were  improbable  manner  -with  that  person  or 
event.  A  scheme  has  been  devised  which  can  only  faQ  if  ^some  utterly 
unlikely  series  of  events  should  occur,  and  precisely  those  events  take 
place.  Sometimes  a  coincidence  is  utterly  trivial,  yet  attracts  attention 
by  the  singular  improbability  of  the  observed  events.  We  are  thinking  of 
some  circumstance,  let  us  say,  in  which  two  or  three  persons  ore  concerned, 
and  the  first  book  or  paper  we  turn  to,  shows,  in  the  very  first  line  wo  look 
at,  the  Dames  of  those  very  persons,  though  really  relating  to  others  in  no 
way  connected  with  them ;  and  so  on,  with  many  other  kinds  of  coiu- 
cidenco,  equally  trivial  and  equally  singular.  Yet  again,  there  are  other 
coincidences  which  are  rendered  striking  by  their  frequent  recurrence.  It 
is  to  such  recurring  coincidences  that  common  superstitions  owe  their 
origin,  while  tho  special  superstitions  thus  arising  (that  is,  superstitions 
entertained  by  individuals)  arc  innumerable.  It  is  lucky  to  do  this, 
unlucky  to  do  that,  say  those  who  believe  in  common  superstitions  ;  and 
they  can  always  cite  many  coincidences  in  favour  of  their  opinion.  But  it 
is  amazing  how  common  ore  the  private  superstitions  entertained  by  many 
who  smile  at  tho  superstitions  of  the  ignorant.  We  must  suppose  that  all 
such  superstitions  have  been  based  upon  observed  coincidences.  Again, 
there  are  tricks  or  habits  which  have  obviously  had  their  origin  in  private 
superstitions.  Dr.  Johnson  may  not  have  believed  that  some  misfortune 
would  happen  to  him  if  he  failed  to  place  his  hand  on  every  post  which 
ho  passed  along  a  certain  route ;  he  would  certainly  not  have  maintained 
such  an  opinion  publicly :  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  that  habit  of  his  must 
have  had  its  origin  in  some  observed  coincidences ;  and  when  once  a 
habit  of  the  sort  is  associated  with  tho  idea  of  good  luck,  even  the 
strongest  minds  have  been  found  unready  to  shake  off  the  superstition. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  indeed,  that  many  who  rqect  the  idea  that  the 
ordinary  superstitions  have  any  real  significance,  are  nevertheless  unwilling 
to  run  directly  counter  to  them.  Thus,  a  man  shall  be  altogether  sceptical 
OS  to  the  evil  effects  which  follow,  according  to  a  common  superstition, 
from  passing  under  a  ladder ;  he  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  tho  proper 
reason  for  not  passing  under  a  ladder  is  tho  possibility  of  its  falling,  or  of 
Bometliiug  falling  from  it :  yet  ho  will  not  pass  under  a  ladder,  even  though 
it  is  well  secured,  and  obviously  carries  nothing  which  can  fall  upon  him. 
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So  with  the  old  snporsUtion,  that  a  broken  mirror  brings  sotcd  jean 
sorrow,  which,  according  to  some,  dates  from  the  time  when  a  mirror  wis 
80  costly  as  to  represent  BOTen  years'  savings  ;  there  are  those  uLo  despise 
the  snperstition  who  would  jct  be  unwilling  to  tempt  iate  (as  they  pat  it) 
by  wilfully  breaking  even  the  most  worthless  old  looking-glass.  A  stoiy 
is  not  nnfroquently  quoted  iu  defence  of  such  caution.  Every  ono  knows 
that  sailors  consider  it  unlucky  for  a  ship  to  sail  on  a  Friday.  A  person, 
nnxions  to  destroy  this  snperstition,  had  a  ship's  keel  laid  on  a  Friday, 
the  ship  launched  on  a  Friday,  her  masts  taken  in  from  tlie  sbecrhulk  on 
a  Friday,  the  cargo  shipped  on  a  Friday;  ho  found  (heaven  knows  how, 
but  80  the  story  runs)  a  Captain  Friday  to  command  her ;  and  lastly,  she 
Bailed  on  a  Friday.  But  the  superstition  was  not  destroyed,  for  tho  sUp 
never  returned  to  port,  nor  was  ihu  manner  of  hur  destmcUnn  known. 
Other  instances  of  tho  kind  might  bo  cited.  Thus  a  feeling  is  ontcrtaised 
by  many  persons  not  otherwise  superstitious,  that  bad  lock  will  fnllnw  ritiv 
wilful  attempt  to  run  counter  to  a  superstition. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  attempts  to  correct  even  iac  ininc 
degrading  forms  of  superstition  have  often  been  as  nnsnccosefiil  as  tbo«e 
attempts  which  may  perhaps  not  unfairly  bo  called  tempting  fate.  Let  as 
be  understood.  To  refer  to  tho  example  already  given,  it  is  a  manifest 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  tho  sailing  of  a  ship  on  a  Friday  is  nnfortunato ; 
and  it  would  be  a  piece  of  egregious  folly  to  consider  such  a  s'  '  '  u 

when  ono  has  occasion  to  take  a  journey.  But  the  case  is  dilii : 
any  ono  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  superstition  is  an  absurdity ;  aimpl 
because  he  must  assume  in  tho  first  instance  that  he  will  succeed,  a  rosi 
which  cannot  be  certain,  and  such  confidence,  apart  from  all  question  of 
superstition,  is  a  mistake.  In  fact,  a  person  so  acting  errs  in  the  Tory 
same  way  as  those  whom  ho  wishes  to  correct ;  thiti/  refrain  from  a  oertiun 
act  bccanso  of  a  blind  fear  of  bad  luck,  and  ht  proceeds  to  the  act  with  »a 
equally  blind  belief  in  good  luck. 

But  one  cannot  recognize  the  same  objection  in  tho  cam  of  a 
who  tries  to  correct  some  snperstition  by  actions  not  involving  any  t«mptiof 
of  fortune.  Yet  it  has  not  nnfrequently  happened  that  such  actions  Imto 
resulted  in  confirming  the  snperstition.  The  following  instance  boat  bo 
cited.  An  old  woman  camo  to  Flamstced,  tho  first  Astronomer  Uora],  (o 
ask  him  whercaboats  a  certain  bundle  of  tinon  might  be,  which  she  ha4 
lost.  Flamsteed  determined  to  show  the  folly  of  that  belief  in  aslrol 
which  had  led  her  to  Oreenwich  Observatory  (under  some  misappr«h( 
as  to  tho  duties  of  an '  Astronomer  Royal).  Ho  "dnrw  a  oirdo, 
square  into  it,  and  gravely  pointed  out  a  ditch,  near  her  eotta^^,  in  whieb 
he  said  it  would  bo  found."  He  then  waited  until  tho  shonid  coma 
disappointed,  and  in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  receive  tho  rebakr  ho  ialcrn 
for  her ;  but  "  she  came  back  in  great  delight,  with  the  bnndlo  in 
hand,  found  in  tho  very  place." 

In  counectiou  with  this  story,  though  l>eariug  rather  on  over-haM' 
Bcicutiiic  theorising  than  on  ordinary  sniJorstitions,  wo  quote  Ui«  f" 
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from  De  Morgan's  Budijel  of  Paradftxes :  "  Tho  Into  Borou  Znch 
rccoiveJ  a  letter  from  Pous,  a  successful  finder  of  comets,  coniplainiag 
that  for  a  certain  period  Lc  bad  fonnd  no  comets,  thongh  Lo  Lad  scorcbod 
diligently.  Zach,  a  man  of  much  sly  Lumonr,  told  him  that  no  spots  had 
been  seen  on  the  sun  for  about  the  sanio  time — which  was  true — and 
assured  him  that  when  tho  spots  camo  back,  the  comets  would  como  with 
them.  Some  time  after  ho  got  a  letter  from  Pons,  who  informed  him  with 
groat  satisfaction  that  ho  was  quite  right;  that  very  large  spots  had 
appeared  on  the  sun,  and  that  ho  bad  found  a  comet  shortly  after.  I  have 
the  story  in  Zach's  hand^Titing.  It  would  mend  the  story  exceedingly  if 
some  day  a  real  relation  should  bo  established  between  comets  and  solar 
spots.  Of  late  years  good  reason  has  been  shown  for  advancing  a  connec- 
tion between  these  spots  and  the  earth's  magnetism.  If  the  two  things 
had  been  put  to  Zach  he  would  probably  have  chosen  the  comets.  Hero 
is  a  hint  for  a  parados  :  the  solar  spots  are  tho  dead  comets,  which  have 
parted  with  their  light  and  heat  to  feed  the  sun,  as  was  once  suggested.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  I  were  too  late,  and  tho  thing  had  been  actually 
maintained."  De  Morgan  was  not  far  wrong.  Something  very  like  his 
paradox  was  advocated,  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  by  Com- 
mander Ashe,  of  Canada,  earher  we  bcUeve  than  the  date  of  De  Morgan's 
remarks.  Tho  present  writer  happens  to  have  striking  evidence  in  favour 
of  De  Morgan's  opinion  about  the  view  which  Zach  would  probably  have 
formed  of  tho  theory  which  coimects  sun-spots  and  tho  earth's  magnetism. 
'When  the  theory  was  as  yet  quite  new,  it  was  referred  to  by  the  present 
writer  in  a  company  of  Cambridge  men,  mostly  high  mathematicians,  and 
it  was  received  at  first  as  an  excellent  joko,  and  welcomed  with  laughter. 
It  need  hardly  bo  said,  however,  that  when  the  nature  of  the  evidence  was 
stated,  the  matter  assumed  another  aspect.  Yet,  in  passing,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  tboso  who  maintain  that  after  all  this  theory  is  untmo, 
tho  evidence  on  which  it  rests  being  due  only  to  certain  strange  coincidences. 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  considerable  care  is  required  to  determine 
whether  real  association  or  mere  casual  coincidence  is  in  question.  It  is 
sarprisbg  how,  in  some  coses,  an  association  can  be  traced  between  events 
Bcomiitgly  in  no  way  connected.  One  is  reminded  of  certain  cases  of 
derivation.  Mncty-nino  persons  out  of  a  hundred,  for  instance,  would  laugh 
at  the  notion  that  the  words  "hand  "  and  "prize"  are  connected;  yet 
the  connection  is  seen  clearly  enough  when  "  prize  "  is  traced  back  to 
"  prehendo,"  with  the  root  "  hend "  obviously  related  to  "  hand," 
"  hound,"  and  so  on.  Equally  absurd  at  a  first  view  is  the  old  joke  that 
tho  Goodwin  Bands  wore  due  to  tho  building  of  a  certain  church  ;  yet  if 
moneys  which  had  been  devoted  to  tho  annual  removal  of  tho  gathering 
sand  wore  employed  to  defi-ay  the  cost  of  tho  church,  mischief,  afterwords 
irreparable,  might  very  well  have  boon  occasioned.  Even  the  explanation 
of  certain  misclianccs  as  duo  to  the  circumstiuice  that  "  there  was  no 
weathercock  at  Kiloo,"  may  admit  of  a  not  quite  nnreasonablo  interpretation. 
Wo  leave  this  as  uu  exorcise  for  the  iiigeoious  reader. 
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But  when  we  have  nndonbted  cases  of  coiocideiiee,  withont  tho  po«H^ 
bility  of  auy  real  association  (sotting  the  snpematnral  aside),  wo  hato  a 
problem  of  somo  interest  to  deal  with.  To  explain  them  as  duo  to  some 
special  miracnloas  intervention  may  be  satisfactory  to  many  minds,  ia 
certain  cases ;  but,  b  others,  it  is  impossible  to  eoneeiye  that  the  matter 
has  seemed  worthy  of  a  miracle.  Even  viewing  tho  ijnostion  in  its  bearing 
on  religions  ideas,  there  are  cases  whero  it  scorns  far  more  mischleroas 
(as  bringing  ridicule  on  tho  very  conception  of  tho  miraealons)  to  beUero 
in  Bnpemataral  intervention,  than  to  reject  such  an  explanation  on  the 
score  of  antecedent  improbability.  Horace's  rule,  "  N^tc  dfua  mitnit 
iim  diijnus  vindice  nodus,"  remains  sound  when  wo  write  "Dem  "  for  "dna." 

Now  there  have  been  cases  so  remarkable,  yet  so  obviously  unworthy 
of  supernatural  intervention,  thot  we  are  perplexed  to  find  any  resaonabla 
explanation  of  the  matter.  Tho  following,  adduced  by  Do  ISIorgan,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  recall  correspondiug  coses  in  the  experience  of  readers  of 
these  lines  : — "  In  tho  summer  of  1866,"  he  says,  "  I  made  myself  first 
acquainted  with  the  tales  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  the  first  I  read  was 
about  the  siege  of  Boston  in  the  War  of  Independence.  I  coold  not  make 
it  out :  everybody  seemed  to  have  got  into  somebody  else's  place.  I  was 
beginning  the  second  tale,  when  a  parcel  arrived  :  it  was  a  lot  of  old 
pamphlets  and  other  rubbish,  as  he  called  it,  sent  by  a  friend  who  had 
ktely  sold  his  books,  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  thoM  thmga 
for  sale,  but  thought  I  might  like  to  look  at  them,  and  possibly  keep  Mme. 
The  first  thing  I  looked  at  was  a  sheet,  which,  being  opened,  displayed  '  A 
plan  of  Boston  and  its  environs,  shewrDg  the  tme  sitaation  of  his  Majtsty's 
army,  and  also  that  of  the  rebels,  drawn  by  an  en^eer,  at  Boston,  OetoW» 
1775.'  Such  detailed  plans  of  current  sieges  being  then  ancommon,  it  is 
explained  that  '  The  principal  part  of  this  plan  was  surveyed  by  Richard 
Williams,  Lieutenant  at  Boston ;  and  sent  over  by  the  son  of  a  noblMuui 
to  his  father  in  town,  by  whoso  permission  it  was  published.*  I  inunediatefy 
saw  that  my  confusion  arose  from  my  supposing  that  the  king's  tioop<ww» 
besieging  the  rebels,  when  it  was  just  tho  other  way  "  (a  mistake,  by  tho 
way,  which  does  not  suggest  that  the  narrative  was  parlioalarly  lacki). 

Another  instance  cited  by  De  Morgan  is  yet  more  remukabl*,  fhim|^ 
it  is  not  nearly  so  strange  aa  a  circumstance  which  wo  shall  rakU  tflor- 
wards: — "In  August,  1861,"  he  says,  "M.  Honarmuut,  of  thfl  FVmeb 
Institute,  wrote  to  me  to  the  effect  that  Fresnel  had  sent  to  England  in, 
or  shortly  after,  1621,  a  paper  for  tran^'''  — nd  insertion  in  thtt  Kurofmin 
Ilevinr,  which  shortly  after  expire'l.  lion  was  what  bad  be««tna 

of  the  paper.   I  examined  ti  'o 

paper,  and  wrote  back  U>  thui  ...... .., — .-. ,  -. -.— -r, ._ _. — ag 

DOW  depended  on  asoortaining  the  name  of  the  editor,  and  tracioA  kit 
papers :  of  thin  If  t        •    •    •     •  ^ 

my  boiuo,  at  a  p('  .ii 

Kdward  Street,  on  tho  '  .io  of  which  is  a  I  Uynof 

for  a  momoot  over  "  •  '  ■■   'kni  m^us  /«  „..v,  «  !^i«» 


* 
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'cw  mlnntos  of  tho  posting  of  the  letter,  n  little  catchpenny  book  of  anec- 
dotes of  Maoanlaj,  which  I  bought,  and  ran  over  for  a  minute.     My  eyo 
Boon  caught  by  this  sentence  :  '  One  of  the  young  follows  immediately 
rote  to  tho  Editor  (Mr.  Wulker)  of  the  Enmpnin  lUiiav.'   I  thus  got  tho 
by  which  I  ascertained  that  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  Fresnel's 
ipois.     Of  the  mention  of  current  Reviews  not  one  in  a  thousand  names 
I  the  editor."    It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  double  coincidence  in  this 
case.     It  was  suflicieutly  remarkable  that  the  first  mention  of  a  review, 
|«fler  tho  difficulty  had  been  recognized,  should  relate  to  the  Euivpcnn,  and 
ive  the  name  of  the  editor ;  but  it  was  even  more  remarkable  that  the 
iccnrrence  should  be  timed  so  strangely  as  was  actually  tho  case. 

But  the  circumstnnce  we  are  now  to  relate,  seems  to  us  to  surpass  in 
geiless  all  the  coincidences  we  have  e%-er  heard  of.    It  relates  to  a 
matter  of  considerable  interest  apart  from  the  coincidence. 

^Vhen  Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  endeavouring  to  interpret  the  inscription 
of  the  famous  liosctta  Stone,  Mr.  Grey  (afterwards  Sir  George  Franoia 
Grey)  was  led  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  place  in  Young's  hands  some 
of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  his  researches  among  the  relics  of  Egyptiiui 
a-i,  including  several  fine  specimens  of  writing  on  papyrus,  which  he  had 
lurchaaed  from  au  Arab  at  Thebes,  in  1820.     Before  these  had  reached 
oong,  a  man  named  Casati  had  arrived  in  Paris,  bringing  with  him  from 
igypt  A  parcel   of  Egyptian  manuscripts,    among  which   Champollion 
ibserved  one  which  bore  in  its  preamble  some  resemblance  to  the  text  of 
0   Rosetta    Stone.     This    discovery  attracted    much    attention ;    and 
•r.  Young  having  procured  a  copy  of  the  papyrus,  attempted  to  decipher 
and  translate   it.     Ho  had  made  somo  progress  with  tho  work   when 
Mr.  Grey  gave  him  the  new  .papj-ri.     "These,"  says  Dr.  Young,  "con- 
tained several  fine  specimens  of  writing  and  drawing  on  papyrus ;  they 
were  chiefly  in  hieroglyphics  and  of  a  mythological  nature  ;  but  two  which 
he  had  before  described  to  me,  as  particularly  deserving  attention,  and 
which   were   brought,   through  his  judicious    precautions,   in   excellent 
preservation,  both  contained  some  Greek  characters,  written  apparently  in 
a  pretty  legible  band.     That  which  was  most  intelligible  had  appeared  at 
st  sight  to  contain  some  words  relating  to  the  service  of  the  Christian 
inroh."    Passing  thence  to  speak  of  Casati's  papyrus.  Dr.  Young  remarks 
at  it  was  the  first  in  which  any  intelligible  characters  of  the  enchorial 
irm  had  been  discovered  among  the  many  manuscripts  and  inscriptions 
'hich  had  been  examined,  and  it  "  furnished  M.  Champollion  with  a  name 
'hich  mAt«riaUy  advanced  the  steps  loading  him  to  his  very  important 
:ten6ion  of  the  hicroglyphical  alphabet.     He  had  mentioned  to  me  in 
Dversation   the   names   of  ApoUonins,  Antioehns,   and   Antigonus,  as 
cnrring  among  tho  witnesses  ;  and  I  easily  recognized  the  groups  which 
hod  deciphered  ;  nlthnngh,  instead  of  Antlochiu,  I  read  Autimachas ; 
d  I  did  not  recollect  ut  tho  time  that  he  hud  omitted  the  M." 
Now  comes  the  strange  part  of  the  story. 
"In  tho  ovoniog  of  the  day  that  Mr.  Grey  hnd  Itronght  mo  his 
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rcTJRT' 


But  when  we  liave  mt'^ 
I  bility  of  «ny  rcnl  ' 

.problom  of  aomr 

epocial  minvon 
I  certain  cases  • 

has  Boemcd 

on  religioi' 

(as  bring'' 

in  snpe 
I  Bcore 


,  by  Uic  wny,  is  ia 

,:^j^('i  illy  to  Ciiuuiiiu  that 

7  ,varcoly  bolicvo  that  I  was  awake 

^^    ,  y  iiiijcTVod  among  tbo   names   of  tl)o 

^V^f^^^Tf^W;   wd  a  few   linos   further   buck, 

JI^,»»',  '' j,  /.isJ  word  oonld  not  have  been  very  ca 

\  ■'^''^t^iisucti  of  tho  conjecture,  which  immedint 

'-^*P/  •^jiainoscript  might  porhapf?  bo  a  translation  of  tho 

"''-«^j/(>»«ti.     I  found  that  its  beginning  was,  '  A  copy 

^^'^^((•^Sf; '  •"'^  ^  proceeded  t<5  ascertain  that  tljcro  wore  tho 


^ 


f^^f^ 


"  !jfli<^  inton'ening  between  tho  Greek  and  tho  Egyptian 

'^''^^  tioii  identified,  and  that  the  same  number  folio wo<l  th^ 

'*^jrK»  ^  j-^a  whole  number  of  witnesses  was  sixteen  in  each.  .  . 

.10  but  conclndo,"  proceeds  Dr.  Young,  after  dwelling  i 

tf  liiy  demonstrative  of  the    identity  of   the   Greek 

'"'*'' 'i  iflW'P''""^'  "*''^**  ■*  D^ost  extraordinary  chance  had  brought 

*"'*''r  possession  a  document  which  was  not  very  likely,  in  tho  first 

*"''   ,„,r  to  have  existed,  still  less  to  havo  been  preserved  uninjorMl, 

r'  J,u]fonuatioD,  through  a  period  of  near  two  thousand  years  ;  but  that 

'".   ^^,rv  extraordinary  translation  should  havo  been   brought  safely  to 

v^xovo^  to  England,  and  to  me,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  most  of 

M  Jesirablo  to  me  to  possess  it,  as  the  illnstrntion  of  an  original  which  I 

vrss  ttf*  studying,  but  without  any  other  reasonable  hope  of  eomprc- 

liondiag  it ;  this  combination  would,  in  other  times,  havo  been  eonsideted 

b8  affording  ample  evidence  of  my  having  become  an  Egyptian  sorcerer." 

Iho  surprising  effect  of  tbo  coincidence  is  increased  when  the  content*  of 

this  Egyptian  manuscript  are  described.     "  It  relates  to  the  sale,  Dot  o(» 

bonso  or  a  field,  but  of  a  portion  of  tho  collections  and  oSerings  mad«  from 

time   to  time  on  acconnt  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  .BomlMr  of 

miunmies  of  persons  described  at  length  in  very  bad  Greek,  with  tlttir 

children  and  all  tlicir  households." 

Tho  history  of  astronomy  has  in  quite  recent  tunes  afTordoil  ■  Xtrj 
remarkable  instance  of  repeated  coincidences.  Wo  refor  to  the  rGsaaitbot 
by  which  the  theory  has  been  established  that  meteors  and  conxiU  m  an 
far  associated  that  meteor  systems  travel  in  the  trn<'     '  "'     HI 

readily  bo  seen  from  the  following  statements,  all  of  w  I  .  iy 

relied  npon,  that  tho  demonstration  of  this  theory  muMt  be  regarded  u 
partly  due  to  singular  good  fortune  : — 

There  are  two  very  remarkable  meteor  Bystems — ^the  BTitotn  wbicll 
produces  the  November  shooting-stars,  or  htonidn,  and  thftt  iritid) 
prodaocs  the  August  shooting-stars,  or  Penttides.  It  dmaeod  thai  tha 
year  1806  was  the  time  when  a  groat  display  of  November  a«lM>n  tnw 
I'lpocted  by  i:  "  in  the  yean  IROo  and  184H{,  eaauietMt 

attention  wa  mlo  subject  of  shooting-Btars.     Moreorar, 

•0  many  amtronomors  watcbrd  tho  display  of  l^OC,  lh«t  rory  oxsot  isiinrma* 
tion  was  for  the  first  time  obtained  aa  to  tho  appataal  Inek  of  Uiue 
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meteors.  It  is  nocossary  to  mention  that  snch  infoi-mntion  was  fimeniltil 
U)  sacoess  in  the  main  inquiry.  Now  it  had  chanced  that  in  18G2  n  fine 
comet  had  been  seen,  whose  path  approached  the  earth's  path  very  closely 
indeed.  This  led  the  Itidian  astronoiuor  Schiaparelli  to  inquire  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  connection  between  this  comet  and  the  August 
shooting-stars,  which  cross  the  earth's  path  at  the  same  place.  Ho  was 
able,  by  comparing  the  path  of  the  comet  and  the  apparent  paths  of  the 
meteors,  to  render  this  opinion  highly  probable.  Then  came  inquiries 
into   the   real   paths  of  the   November   meteors,  these   inquiries  being 

i  rendered  just  practicable  by  several  coincidences,  as — (1)  the  exact 
observ-ations  just  mentioned  ;  (2)  the  existence  of  certain  old  accounts  of 
the  meteor  shower ;  (3)  the  wonderful  mastery  obtained  by  Professor 
Adams  over  all  problems  of  perturbation  (for  the  whole  question  depended 
on  the  way  in  which  the  November  meteors  had  been  perturbed)  ;  and 
(4)  the  existence  of  a  half- forgotten  treatise  by  Gauss,  supplying  formula) 
which  reduced  Adams'  labour  by  one  half.  The  path  having  been 
determined  (by  Adams  alone,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  insisting)  *  the 
whole  qnestion  rested  on  the  recognition  of  a  comet  travelling  in  the  same 
path.  If  such  a  comet  were  found,  Schiaparelli's  case  was  made  out.  If 
not,  then,  thongh  the  evidence  might  he  convincing  to  mathematicians 
well  grounded  in  the  theory  of  probabilities,  yet  it  was  all  but  certain  that 
Schiaparelli's  theory  would  presently  sink  into  oblivion.  Now  there  are 
probably  hundreds  of  comets  which  have  a  period  of  thirty-three  and  a 
quarter  ye^rs,  but  very  few  are  known — only  three  certainly — and  one  of 

I  those  had  only  just  been  dUcuvcred  when  Adams'  results  were  announced. 
The  odds  were  cnonnous  against  the  required  comet  being  known,  and  yet 
greater  against  its  having  been  so  well  watched  that  its  true  path  had  been 
ascertained.     Yet  the  comet  which  had  been  discovered   in   that  very 

,  year  18GC — the  comet  called  Tempel's,  or  I.  18CG — was  the  very  comet 

'  required  to  establish  Schiaparelh's  thoorj-.  Then'  was  the  path  of  the 
meteors  assigned  by  Adams,  and  the  path  of  the  comet  had  been  already 
calculated  by  Tempel  before  Adams'  result  had  been  announced ;  and  these 
two  paths  were  found  to  bo  to  all  intente  and  purposes  (with  an  accuracy  far 
exceeding  indeed  the  requirements  of  the  case)  Ulctiticul. 

To  the  remarkable  coincidences  here  noted,  coincidences  rendered  so 
mnch  the  more  remarkable  by  the  iiict  that  the  August  comet  is  now  known 
to  return  only  twice  in  three  centuries,  while  the  November  comet  retoras 
only  thrice  per  century,  may  be  added  these : — 

The  comet  of  18C2  was  observed  telcscopieally  by  Sir  John  IIcrBchel 
nuder  remarkably  favourable  circumstances.  "  It  pitssed  ns  closely  and 
swiftly,"  says  Ilerechel,  "  swelling  into  importance,  and  dying  aw.iy  with 
nnosttal  rapidity.     The  phenomena  exhibited  by  its  nucleus  and  head 

•  I>ovrTricr,  Scliiaparelli,  and  others  calculated  the  path  rni  tlic  iiwiiriifiliim  Uml 
Om  Oitnrrcnc*  of  ilisplayg  Uirec  times  per  centnrjr  implies  n  )x;riodic  circulntion 
nmnnd  the  Eun  in  about  thirty-thi-cc  yean  nnd  a  i|iiiirlcr;  but  Adnms  iilitue  proved 
lliut  tJiiii  period,  oad  no  utlicr,  must  be  that  uf  tbc  Novcml)ct  mclcoii. 
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were  ou  tbis  acconnt  pecnliarly  interesting  and  insbructive,  il  Un',!  ai.'y  mi 
Vfri/  rare  orcasioiis  that  a  comet  can  be  closely  inspected  at  the  vcnr  cnsii 
of  its  fate,  bo  that  wo  can  witness  the  actnal  effect  of  the  son's  rays  on  it." 
(This  was  written  long  before  Schiaparelli's  theory  had  attracted  ootiee). 
This  comet  was  also  the  last  obserred  and  studied  by  Sir  John  Henetul. 
The  November  comet,  again,  was  the  jirit  comet  ever  analyzed  vith  At 
gpectroscopi: 

It  will  bo  remarked,  perhaps,  that  where  coincidences  so  remazkahla 
as  these  are  seen  to  bo  possible,  it  may  be  questionable  whetbar  the 
theory  itself,  which  is  baaed  on  the  coincidence  of  certain  paths,  can  iM 
accepted  as  trustworthy.  It  is  to  bo  noticed  that,  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  the  sorprieing  nature  of  tho  coincidence  is  in  no  way  affected  ;  ii 
would  be  as  remarkable  (at  least)  that  so  many  events  should  concur  to 
cstabUsh  a  false  as  to  estabhsh  a  true  theory.  This  noted,  wo  may  ■dmit 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  evidence  for  a  scientifie  thcofjr 
amounts  in  reality  only  to  extreme  probability.  However,  il  b  to  be 
noticed  that  the  probabihty  for  the  theory  belongs  to  a  higher  ordtr  tlaa 
the  probability  against  those  observed  coincidences  which  read«nd  Mim 
demonstration  of  the  theory  possible.  The  odds  were  thousands  to  ona, 
perhaps,  against  the  occurrence  of  these  coincidences ;  but  they  are  miUions 
to  one  against  the  coincidence  of  the  paths  as  well  of  the  November  na  of 
the  August  meteors  with  the  paths  of  known  comets,  by  mere  accident. 

It  may  possibly  be  considered  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  lait 
cases  are  not  altogether  such  as  to  assure  us  that  special  intercentioo  «aa 
not  in  question  in  each  instance.  Indeed,  though  astronomers  haf«  not 
recognized  anything  supernatural  in  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  Iks 
recognition  of  tho  association  between  meteors  and  comets,  some  stsdcota 
of  archeology  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the  events  uarraiad  bjr 
Dr.  Young  as  strictly  providential  dispensations.  "  It  seems  to  the  nd*e- 
tive  mind,"  says  tho  author  of  the  Euiiui  of  Sarre<i  «tnJ  lluftoric  LaiU*, 
"  that  tho  appointed  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  the  ■ocreta  of 
Egyptian  history  were  at  length  to  be  revealed,  and  to  cast  their  rella«(i*e 
light  on  the  darker  pages  of  sacred  and  profane  history  .  .  .  Tho 
in  the  labours  of  Dr.  Young  seems  so  siu^rising  tlmt  it  might  bo 
providential,  if  not  miraculous."  The  same  will  soarwly  b«  thoagjbft  of 
such  events  (and  their  name  is  legion)  as  De  Morgan  baa  reoord«4 ;  noM 
it  requires  a  considerable  stretch  of  imagination  to  coneetro  that  aitlMr 
tho  discovery  of  the  name  of  a  c<  i  '^r,  or  the  mnoval  of  Da 

Morgan's  diiGcuIties  respecting  the  Bi> ;  Aou,  was  a  iMrfM  wortbyal 

miraculous  inter])oeition.  For  absolute  triviality,  bovAtw,  tamMagi 
•vith  singularity  of  coincidence,  n  circnmstonoe  which  ocoomd  Mvml 
7eani  ago  to  the  pmscnt  writer  appears  to  him  nnsiirpaa«abl«.  H»  WM 
laising  a  tumbler  in  such  a  way  that  at  tho  moment  it  wb«  't 

above  his  mouth  ;  but  whether  to  oxanune  its  sabKtauea  ajtaii^.  ~.  ...Lt, 
or  tot  what  particular  pnrposo,  ha*  escuped  hin  roeollaction.     Do  thai 
it  may,  the  tumbler  elix^V^  ^**>^  ^  %ii%«sia  «iidi  Wl  <o  UuJ 
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strack  agusst  one  of  his  lower  teeth.     The  fall  was  just  enough  to  have 

broluo  the  tsmUer  (at  least,  against  a  sharp  hard  object  like  a  tooth),  and 

be  ezpecied  to  hare  his  month  nnpleosautlj  filled  with  glass  fragments  and 

periia{is  seiionslj  cat.     However,  thoagh  there  was  a  sharp  blow,  the 

^•M  nottined  unbroken.    On  examining  it,  ho  fonnd  that  a  large  drop  of 

wax  had  (alien  on  the  edge  at  the  very  spot  where  it  had  strack  his  tooth, 

an  indentation  being  left  by  the  tooth.     Doubtless  the  softening  of  the 

shook  by  the  interposition  of  the  wax  had  jast  saved  the  glass  from 

firsetan.     In  any  case,  however,  the  surprising  natnre  of  the  coincidence 

is  not  affected.     On  considering  the  matter  it  will  be  seen  how  cnormons 

were  the  antecedent  odds  against  the  observed  event.     It  is  not  an  nsual 

thing  for  a  tumbler  to  slip  in  such  a  way  :  it  has  not  at  any  other  time 

happened  to  the  present  writer,  and  probably  not  n  single  render  of  these 

linvs  can  recall  sncb  an  occarrenco  either  in  his  own  experience  or  that  of 

others.    Then  it  very  seldom  happens,  wo  suppose,  that  a  drop  of  wax 

&Us  on  the  edge  of  a  tumbler  and  there  remains  unnoticed.     That  two 

events  so  nnasual  should  bo  coincident,  and  that  the  very  spot  where  the 

glass  struck  the  tooth  should  be  the  place  where  the  wax  had  fallen, 

certainly  seems  most  surprising.     In  fact,  it  is  only  the  utter  triviality  of 

the  whole  occurrence  which  renders  it  credible :  it  is  just  one  of  those 

events  which  no  one  would  think  of  inveutuig.     Whether  credible  or  not, 

it  happened.     As  De  Morgan  says  of  the  coincidences  he  rehites,  so  can 

the  present  writer  say  for  the  above  (equally  Important)  circumstance,  he 

l-can  "solemnly  vouch  for  its  literal  truth."     Yet  it  would  be  preposterous 

llo  say  that  there  was  anything  providential  in  such  an  occurrence.    8vnH, 

BB  his  Talc  qf  a  Tub,  has  indicated  in  forcible  terms  the  absurdity  of 

Beoognizing  miraculous  interventions  in  such  cases  ;  but  should  it  appear 

no  some  of  our  readers  that,  trivial  though  the  event  was,  the  present 

nniter  should  have  recognized  the  hand  of  Providence  in  it,  be  would 

nemark  that  it  requires  eomo  degree  of  self-conceit  to  regard  oneself  as  the 

Nnbject  of  the  special   intervention  of  Providence,   and  moreover  that 

^Providence  might  have  contrived  the  escape  in  less  complicated  sort  by 

simply  60  arranging  matters  that  the  glass  had  not  fallen  at  oil.     80,  at 

kjeast,  it  appears  to  him. 

W       There  arises,  in  certain  cases,  the  qoestion  whether  coincidences  may 

not  appear  so  surprising,  as  to  justify  the  assumption  that  they  are  due  to 

■  ft  real  though   nndiscemod  association   between   the  coinciding  events. 

f  This,  of  course,  is  the  very  basis  of  the  scientific  method  ;  and  it  is  well 

to  notice  how  far  this  method  may  sometimes  bo  unsafe.     If  remarkable 

coincidences  can  occur  when  there  is  no  real  connection — as  we  have  seen 

to  bo  the  case — caution  must  be  required  in  recognizing  coincidence  as 

L4omoD8trative  of  assooiatiou. 

r       Not  to  take  any  more  scientific  instances,  of  which  perhaps  v«  hare 
already  said  enough, -let  us  consider  the  case  of  presentiments  of  death  or 
B  inialbrtune.     Ucre,  in  the  first  place,  the  comcidences  which  hM«  hnea. 
neeorded  are  not  so  remarkable  ns  might  &\.  &reX  «a^V  «\^igi«ix«  vob?^ 
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bec.inso  Boch  presentiments  are  very  common  iudocd,  A  certain  not 
tmusuol  condition  of  health,  the  pressure  of  not  uncommon  difficolties  or 
dangers,  depression  arising  iirom  atmospheric  and  other  causes,  many 
circumstances,  in  fact,  may  suggest  (and  do  notoriously  suggest)  snch 
presentiments.  That  some  presentiments  out  of  very  many  thos  arising 
should  bo  fulfilled  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  surprising — on  the  contrary, 
the  reverse  would  be  very  remarkable.  But  again,  a  presentiment  may 
be  founded  on  facts,  known  to  the  person  concerned,  which  may  fully  justify 
the  presentiment.  "  Sometimes,"  says  De  Morgan  on  this  point,  "there 
is  no  mystery  to  those  who  have  the  clue."  Ho  cites  instances.  "  In  the 
0<mtleman'»  Magazine  (vol.  80,  part  2,  p.  83)  we  read,  the  subject  being 
presentiment  of  death,  as  follows  : — '  In  1718,  to  come  nearer  the  nscoUee- 
lion  of  survivors,  at  the  taking  of  Pondicherry,  Caplnin  John  Fletcher, 
Captain  De  Morgan  ' "  (De  Morgan's  grandfather),  *' '  and  Lieatcniuit 
Bosanquot  each  distinctly  foretold  his  own  death  on  tho  morning  of  his 
fate.'  I  havo  no  doubt  of  all  three  ;  and  I  knew  it  of  my  grand&tbor  long 
before  I  road  tho  above  passage.  He  saw  that  tho  battery  he  commanded 
was  unduly  exposed — I  think  by  the  sap  running  through  the  fort  yihm 
produced.*  He  represented  this  to  the  engineer  officers,  and  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; the  engineers  denied  tho  truth  of  the  statement,  tko 
commander  believed  them,  my  grandfather  quietly  observed  that  ho  most 
make  his  will,  and  the  French  fulfilled  the  prediction.  His  will  boro  dat« 
tho  day  of  his  death ;  and  I  always  thought  it  more  remarkable  tfaut  tfao 
fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  that  a  soldier  should  not  consider  any  danger 
short  of  one  like  the  abovo  sufficient  reason  to  make  his  wiU.  I  suppose," 
proceeds  De  Morgan,  "  tho  other  officers  were  similarly  posted.  I  am 
told  that  military  men  very  often  ,defer  making  their  wills  until  jnst  boforo 
an  action ;  but  to  face  the  ordinary  risks  intestate,  and  to  wait  notil  speedy 
death  must  be  the  all  but  certain  consequence  of  a  stupid  mistake,  it 
carrying  tho  principle  very  far." 

As  to  tho  fnliilmcnt  of  dreams  and  omens,  it  is  to  bo  Dotiocd  that  many 
of  the  stories  bearing  on  this  subject  £ail  in  showing  that  tho  dmun  wu 
fully  described  Iffoie  the  event  occurred  which  appeared  to  fblfil  the 
dream.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  this  had  been  done,  the  fdlfitineiit,  in 
many  cases,  would  not  have  appeared  quite  so  remarkable  as  to  tho  actoal 
narrative.  Without  imputing  untruth  to  the  dreamer,  wo  may  ueii«t1h«< 
loss — merely  by  considering  what  is  known  as  to  ordinary  tcstimoup 
believe  tiiat  the  occurrences  of  tho  di  'newhat  modiftinl 

after  tho  event.     Wc  do  not  doubt  Ui^<  j  ]  v  bo  had  a  dream 

leaving  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind,  were  at  once  tn  reeotti  all  the 
circttuistjincos  of  the  dream,  very  striking  inrtanew  of  fnlfilmcat  wnaU 
occur  before  long  ;  but  at  present,  certainly,  uine-teatha  of  the  rvoarkalde 
stories  about  dreams  Cfkil  in  the  point  we  have  rebxred  to. 

*  l>«  Moqpui  writes  Bomcwbat  inexacti;'  here  far  a  natbmoMUdm. 
nut  nm  tbronKh  the  fort,  Imt  Uio  liitccUon  vt  the  mp  tu  tan. 
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The  great  objection,  howerer,  to  the  theory  that  certain  dreams  have 
f|>een  intended  to  foreshadow  real  events,  is  the  circamstanco  that  the 
stances  of  falfiiment  are  related,  while  the  instances  of  non-fulfilment  are 
Jbrgottcn.  It  is  known  that  instances  of  the  latter  sort  are  very  numerous, 
but  what  proportion  they  bear  to  instances  of  the  former  sort,  is  unknown  ; 
and  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  sound  opinion  on 
HiB  subject,  80  far  as  actual  evidence  is  concerned.  It  must  be  rcmom- 
tered  that  in  this  case  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  theory  which  will  bo 
disposed  of  if  one  undoubted  negative  instance  be  adduced.  It  is  very 
difHcult  to  draw  the  line  between  dreams  of  an  impressive  nature — such 
dreams  as  we  might  conceive  to  be  sent  by  way  of  warning — and  dreams 
not  specially  calculated  to  attract  the  dreamer's  attention.  A  dream  which 
Appeared  impressive  when  it  occurred  bnt  was  not  fulfilled  by  the  event, 
vould  be  readily  regarded,  even  by  the  dreamer  himself,  as  not  intended 
to  convey  any  warning  as  to  the  future.  The  only  way  to  form  a  just 
opinion  would  be  to  record  each  dream  of  an  impressive  nature,  imme- 
diately after  its  occurrence,  and  to  compare  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
such  dreams  are  fulfilled  with  the  nnmber  in  which  there  is  no  fulfilment. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  class  of  dreams  were  selected  for  this  purpose. 
Thus,  let  a  society  be  formed,  every  member  of  which  undertakes  that 
whenever  on  the  night  preceding  a  journey  he  dreams  of  misfortune  on  the 
route,  he  will  record  his  dream,  with  his  ideas  as  to  its  imprcssiveness, 
before  starting  on  his  journey.  A  great  number  of  such  cases  would  soon 
be  collected,  and  wo  may  be  sure  that  there  would  be  several  striking 
fulfilments,  and  probably  two  or  three  highly  remarkable  cases  of  the  sort ; 
but  for  our  own  part,  we  strongly  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  percentage 
of  fulfilments  would  correspond  very  closely  with  the  percentage  due  to 
the  common  risks  of  travelling,  with  or  without  premonitory  dreams. 
This  could  readily  be  tested,  if  the  members  of  the  society  agreed  to  note 
every  occasion  on  which  they  travelled  :  it  would  be  found,  we  suspect,  that 
the  dreamers  gained  little  by  their  warnings.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
ten  thousand  journeys  of  all  sorts  were  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the 
society  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  and  that  a  hundred  of  these  journeys 
(one  per  cent.,  that  is)  were  unfortunate  ;  then,  if  one-tenth  of  the  journeys 
(a  thousand  in  all)  v.cro  preceded  by  warning  dreams,  we  conceive  that 
about  ten  of  these  warnings  (or  one  per  cent.)  would  be  fulfilled.  If  more 
were  fulfilled  there  would  appear,  so  far  as  the  evidence  went,  to  bo  a 
balance  of  meaning  in  the  warnings  ;  if  fewer,  it  would  appear  that  warning 
dreams  were  to  some  shght  degree  to  bo  interpreted  by  the  rule  of 
contraries ;  but  if  about  the  proper  average  nnmber  of  ill-omened 
Voyages  turned  out  unfortunately,  it  would  follow  that  warning  dreams 
had  no  significance  or  value  whatever  :  eoid  this  is  precisely  the  result 

Iyte  should  expect. 
Similar  reasoning,  and  perhaps  a  similar  method,  might  be  applied  to 
Cases  where  the  death  of  a  person  has  been  seemingly  communicated  to  a 
friend  or  relative  at  a  distance,  wliotLer  in  a  droam  or  vision,  or  in  some 
VOL.  XXVI.— NO.  ]5fi.  %%. 
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other  way  at  the  veiy  instant  of  its  occtirrencfl.  It  is  not,  however,  Vy 
means  so  clear  that  in  snch  instances  we  may  not  have  to  deal  ^th 
phenomena  admitting  of  physical  interpretation.  This  is  suggested,  in  fact, 
by  the  application  of  considerations  resembling  those  which  lead  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  belief  in  dreams  giving  warning  against  dangers.  Dreams  of 
death  may  indeed  bo  sufficiently  common,  and  bat  little  stress  eoold  be 
laid,  therefore,  on  the  fulfilment  of  several  or  even  of  many  such  drcama. 
But  visions  of  the  absent  are  not  common  phenomena.  That  state  of  the 
health  which  occasions  the  appearance  of  visions  is  unnsaul ;  and  if  some 
of  the  stories  of  death-warnings  are  to  be  believed,  visions  of  the  abeent 
have  appeared  to  persons  in  good  health.  But  setting  aside  the  question 
of  health,  visions  are  unusual  phenomena.  Hence,  if  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  narratives  be  true,  which  relate  how  a  person  has  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  appeared  in  a  vision  to  some  friend  at  a  distance,  wo 
must  recognize  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  under  certain  conditions  mind 
may  act  on  mind  independently  of  distance.  The  li  priori  objections  to 
this  belief  are,  indeed,  very  serious,  but  a  priori  reasoning  does  not  amooni 
to  demonstration.  We  do  not  Imow  that  even  when  under  ordinary  eircom- 
stances  we  think  of  an  absent  friend,  his  mind  may  not  respond  in  some 
degree  to  our  thoughts,  or  else  that  our  thoughts  may  not  be  a  response  to 
thoughts  in  his  mind.  It  is  certain  that  such  a  law  of  thought  might 
exist  and  remain  undetected — it  would  indeed  be  scarcely  detectible.  At 
any  rate,  wo  know  too  little  respecting  the  mind  to  be  certain  that  no  each 
law  exists.  If  it  existed,  then  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  action  of  tbo 
mind  in  the  hour  of  death  might  raise  a  vision  in  the  mind  of  another. 

We  shall  venture  to  quoto  here  an  old  but  well-authenticated  etocj,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Owen  in  his  Dchatahle  Land  between  thit  World  and  tht  Xest, 
leaving  to  our  readers  the  inquiry  whether  probabilities  are  more  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  (1)  the  story  is  untrue,  or  (2)  the  event  related  was  onljr 
a  remarkable  coincidence  between  a  certain  event  and  a  certain  cenbnl 
phenomenon,  in  reality  no  way  associated  with  it,  or  (8)  Uiat  there  was  n 
real  association  physically  explicable,  or  (4)  thiit  the  <  taper- 

natural.  Lord  Erskine  related  to  Lady  Morgan — herself  ,'  ,  _:.  seeptio 
— (we  wish,  all  the  same,  that  the  stoty  came  direct  from  ErskiiM)  lbs 
following  personal  narrative : — "  On  arriving  at  '" ''  '  '  )io  motniaK, 
after  a  considerable  absence  from  Scotland,  he  ti,  •  his  fii(h5r'B 

old  butler,  looking  very  pale  and  wao,     Uo  asked  kim  what  i  n 

to  Ediuburgh.   The  butler  replied,  *  To  meet  your  honour,  anil 
interference  witb  my  lord  to  recover  a  saiu  dae  to  mo.  which  : 
»l  the  lust  settkmi'ut  (1' 
step  with  him  into  a  boi ' 

be  was  not  to  bo  soon.    Pazxled  at  this  bo  fbood  oot  Ihr 
UvcdinI"    '       ''       '       1     ■        .  ■•     ■■      ■•    ■  .         - 
dead,  nii  . 

wronged  him  ot  some  money,  and  that  whvu  Ikfaster  i 
WOttld  $(0  her  rigbUl.    TVaa  Vxtx^  ^T«V\\i«  ^tomiaed  k> 
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f afterwards  kept  hia  promise."  Lady  Morgan  then  saya,  "Either  Lord 
I  ErsMne  did  or  did  not  belioro  this  strange  story :  if  he  did,  what  a  strange 
I  aberration  of  intellect  1  if  he  did  not  what  a  stranger  aberration  from  tmth  ( 
My  opinion  is  that  he  did  believe  it."  Mr.  Owen  deals  with  the  hypothesis 
.  that  aberration  of  intellect  was  in  qnestion,  and  gives  several  excellent 
reasons  for  rejecting  that  hypothesis ;  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclnsion  that 
the  batler's  phantom  had  really  appeared  after  his  death.  *'  The  natural 
inference  from  the  facts,  if  they  are  admitted,  is,"  he  says,  "  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  which  as  yet  we  may  be  unable  to  define,  those  over 
whom  the  death-change  has  passed,  still  interested  in  the  concerns  of  earth, 
may  for  a  time  at  least  retain  the  power  of  occasional  interference  in  these 
concerns;  for  example,  in  an  effort  to  right  injustice  done."  He  thus  adopts 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  maybe  called  the  supernatural  interpreta- 
tion. But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  (assuming  it  to  be  true) 
that  the  butler  was  dead  at  the  moment  when  Erskine  saw  the  vision  and 
heard  the  words.  If  this  moment  preceded  the  moment  of  the  butler's 
death,  the  stoiy  falls  into  the  category  of  those  which  seem  explicable  by 
the  theory  of  brain-waves.     We  express  no  opinion. 

Wo  had  intended  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  appearances 
which  have  been  re<,'arded  as  ghosts  of  departed  persons,  and  to  the  study 
of  some  other  mattc^rs  which  either  ore  or  may  be  referred  to  coincidences 
and  superstitions.  But  our  space  is  exhausted.  Perhaps  we  may  hereafter 
have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  subject — not  to  dogmatize  upon 
,  it,  nor  to  undertake  to  explain  away  the  difficulties  which  surround  it, 
but  to  indicate  the  considerations  which,  ns  it  appears  to  us,  should  be 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  such  matters  by  those  who  wish  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  belief  that  is  in  them. 

At  present  wo  must  be  content  with  indicating  the  general  interpreta- 
tion of  coincidences  which  appear  very  remarkable,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
cannot  bo  reasonably  referred  to  special  interpositions  of  providence.  The 
fact  really  is  that  occasions  are  continually  occurring  where  coincidences  of 
the  sort  are  possihlr,  though  improbable.  Now  the  improbability  in  any 
particular  case  would  be  a  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  that  in  that 
case  no  coincidence  would  occur.  But  the  matter  is  reversed  when  a  great 
Sinltitude  of  cases  are  in  question.  The  probable  result  then  is  that  there 
«ri7/  be  coincidences.  We  may  easily  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  a 
qnestion  of  ordinary  probabilities.  Suppose  there  is  a  lottery  vrith  a 
thousand  tickets  and  but  one  prize.  Then  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
any  particular  ticket-holder  will  obtain  the  prize — the  odds  are,  in  fact, 
'  9i)9  to  1  against  him.  But  suppose  he  had  one  ticket  in  each  of  a  million 
differeut  lotteries  all  giving  the  same  chance  of  success.  Then  it  would  not 
bo  surprising  for  him  to  draw  a  prize  ;  on  the  rontrary,  it  wotild  be  a  most 
remarkable  coincidence  if  ho  did  not  draw  one.  Tho  same  event — the 
drawing  of  a  prize — which  in  one  case  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
improbable,  becomes  in  the  other  case  highly  probable.  So  it  is  with 
coincideuces  which  appear  utterly  improbable.     \\,  -w^^  \ie  %.  t&»^ 
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wonderful  thing  if  such  coincidences  did  not  occnr,  and  occur  pretty 
frequently,  in  the  experience  of  every  man,  since  the  opportunities  for 
their  occurrence  cnormonsly  outnumber  the  chances  agaiiiBt  the  occarreoea 
of  any  particular  instance. 

We  may  reason  in  like  manner  as  to  superstitions.  Or  rather,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  coincidences  on  'which  superstitions  are  commonly  based 
are  in  many  instances  not  even  remarkable.  Misfortunes  '  are  not  so 
uncommon,  for  instance,  that  the  occurrence  of  a  disaster  of  some  sort 
after  the  spilling  of  salt  at  table  can  bo  regarded  as  surprising.  If  three 
or  four  persons,  who  are  discussing  tho  particular  superstition  relating  tu 
salt-cellars,  can  cite  instances  of  an  apparent  connection  bct^veen  a 
misfortune  and  the  contact  of  salt  with  a  table-cloth,  the  circumstance  is 
in  no  sense  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  would  be  much  more  remarkable  if  thio 
contrary  were  the  case.  There  is  scarcely  a  superstition  of  the  commoner 
sort  which  is  not  in  like  manner  based,  no;  on  some  remarkable  coincidence, 
but  on  the  occasional  occurrence  of  qnite  common  coincidences.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  of  tho  facts  on  which  nearly  all  the  vulgar  BnpeTBtitions 
have  been  based,  that  it  would  havo  amounted  to  little  less  than  a  miracle 
if  such  facts  were  not  common  in  the  experience  of  every  person.  Any 
other  superstitions  could  be  just  as  readily  started,  and  be  very  4jnicUy 
supported  by  as  convincing  evidence.  If  the  present  writer  were  to 
announce  to-morrow  in  all  the  papers  and  on  every  wall  that  misfortune 
is  sure  to  follow  when  any  person  is  ill-adrised  enough  to  pare  a  finger-nail 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  any  Friday  morning,  that  annonncem«iit 
wonld  be  supported  within  a  week  by  e\idence  of  the  most  striking  kiod. 
In  less  than  a  mouth  it  wonld  be  an  established  superstition.  If  tka 
appears  absurd  and  incredible,  let  the  reader  consider  merely  tho  nbguniity 
of  ordinary  superstitions.  Take,  for  instance,  fortunc-tclliug  by  meaoa  of 
cards.  If  our  police  reports  did  not  assure  ns  that  such  vatieinatioo  is 
believed  in  by  many,  would  it  be  credible  that  reason!'  'd  hopa 

to  learn  anything  of  the  future  from  the  order  ia  v  ^  i  .:ce«  of 

painted  paper  happened  to  fall  when  shuffled  ?  Yet  it  is  easy  (o  sw  vbj 
this  or  any  way  of  telling  fortunes  is  believed  in.  Persons  beliero  in  Uui 
predictions  of  fortune-tellers  for  the  seemingly  excotient  reason  that  nA 
predictions  are  repeatedly  fulfilled.  They  do  not  notice  that  (Mttii^ 
apart  happy  guesses  based  on  known  facts)  there  would  bo  a«  manj  falfil> 
ments  if  every  prediction  had  been  precisely  reversed.  It  ta  the  eatDo  with 
other  common  superstitions.  Reverse  them,  and  they  are  as  tnutirorthj 
as  before.  Let  the  superstition  bo  that  to  every  one  spilling  ntll  mi  dmaar 
some  great  piece  of  good  luck  will  occur  before  tho  day  is  orer;  lat  wna 
years  of  good  fortune  be  promised  to  tho  person  who  bmks  a  cairrur ;  tai 
90  on.  These  new  superstitions  wonld  bo  before  long  supported  br  at 
good  evidence  as  those  now  in  existence ;  and  they  would  he  vorib  w 
much,  since  both  orders  of  snpcrstition  are  ^oiih  notliiui,'. 
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No  moro  than  sixteen  years  hare  elapsed  emco  a  cannon-shot  was  fired 
from  the  British  Admiral's  flagship  in  the  Canton  river,  to  which  wo  may 
now  look  back  as  having  been  the  unsuspected  signal  of  thorough  change 
in  all  the  relations  between  Europe  and  the  far  East.     Little  as  brave  old 
Sir  l^Iichacl  Seymour  may  have  foreseen  such  consequences  as  about  to 
dow  from  his  resort  to  arms,  forced  on  him  by  the  contemptuous  arrogance 
with  which  Commissioner  Yoh  made  prisoners  of  the  crow  of  the  lorcha 
Arrow  while  under  the  British  Aug,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  short  and 
sharp  hostiiitieg  of  October,  1866,  were  the  prelude  and  the  motive  of  an 
awakening  throughout  China,  Japan,  and  the  nations  immediately  adjoining 
these    eonntrioB,    to   the   vast   proportions   of    which   our   attention    is 
increasingly  demanded.     Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  lingering  remains  of 
n  policy  of  endurance  under  Chinese  exclnsiveness  were  finally  abandoned, 
iLud   measures  were   initiated  which   have   led  to  the  estabhshment  of 
European  legations  at  Peking,  to  the  entire  withdi-awal  of  official  restric- 
tions upon  travel  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  to  the  foundation  of 
n  greatly  increased  number  of  foreign  settlements  in  various  parts  of  China, 
Japan  has  been  likewise  thro>vn  open  through  treaties  negotiated,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  barely  more  than  an  episode  in  the  operations  ponding 
with  reference  to  the  Chinese.     Startling,  indeed,  have  been  the  changes 
wrought  in  immediate  consequence  of  Lord  Elgin's  Treaty  of  1858  with 
the  Tycoon.     A  country  which  so  lately  as  fourteen  years  ago  was  still, 
notwithstanding  a  few  earlier  attempts  at  intercourse,  practically  closed 
against  all  foreigoers  save  the  privileged   and  subservient   Dutch,  now 
treats  on  a  footing  of  equaUty — and  what  is  better,  of  intelligent  friend- 
ship— with  all  foreign  nations,  has  transformed  its  system  of  government 
under  the  influence  of  imported  ideas,  and  is  on  the  point  of  witnessing 
with  equanimity,  and  perhaps  with  pride,  its  heaven-descended  emperor 
embark  upon  one  of  his  own  steam-frigates,  to  make  manifest  by  visits  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  the  revolution  which  his  government  and  the 
L  feelings  of  his  people  have   undergone.     Japan,  indeed,  hits  acted  for 
f  herself  since  the  necessity  of  change  wtis  first  forced  upon  her  govern- 
ment ;  she  has  outrun  the  counsels  of  her  most  sanguine  forcigu  advisers, 
and   has   hastened,   it  may  seem   even   more   rapidly  than   needful,  to 
appropriate  all  the  methods  of  western  civilization  and  the  procedures  of 
tjlnrojicaii  govemmcuts.     In  the   case    of  China,    if  no   such  mercurial 
reagemess  as  that  of  the  Japanese  be  visible,  and  if  the  changes  introduced 
bo  slight  in  comparison  with  those  to  which  Japan  has  submitted,  it  is 
none  the  loss  true  that  the  stato  of  affairs  now  prevailing  is  diBtingoiahed, 
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by  innovations  of  a  radical  and  widoly-reaching   natnre.     At  the   first 
glance,  however,  a  distinction  between  the  changes  accepted  by  Japan 
and  those  introduced  in  China  may  be  clearly  perceived.     In  the  foimat 
country,  after  a  brief  period  of  doubt  and  reluctance,  the  infinenco  of 
European  thought  has   been   welcomed   with   a   gladness   deepening  to 
enthusiasm,  and  the  highest  in  authority  have  openly  set  themselTes  to 
improve  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  whole  people  committed 
to  their  charge  as  well  as  their  own  official  system.     In  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  feelings  manifested  from  high  to  low  have  b«cn  no  oth«r 
than  an  impatience  of  the  necessities  which  have  made  departiuts  from 
the  ancient  ways  inevitable — a  fixed  desire  to  restrict,  aa  far  as  possibU, 
the  operation  of  such  chiinges — iiud  an  anxiety  to  prevent  the  great  body 
of  the  people  from  becoming  affected  by  the  altered  condition  of  ofikin 
which   has  modified  against  its   will  the  attributes  and    action  of  the 
Government.     Inspired  by  such  sentiments,  and  bitsed  in  its  constitutioD 
npou  a  philosophy  which  explicitly  repudiates  innovation  of  any  kiod,  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  Chinese  Government  should  have  tomod  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  proposals  for  impro\'ing  the  internal  condition  or  developing  tho 
vast  material  resources  of  the  country  by  means  of  foreign  expedicolii 
Railways  and  tolegi-aphs  are  alike  proscribed  as  influences  which  eao  only 
disturb,  without  benefiting,  the  people  which  has  thriven  witboot  ntk 
aids  for  more  than  two  thousand  years ;  tho  working  of  mines  wbeoee 
coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  doubtless  also  tho  precious  metals  mighl  be 
extracted   in   unlimited   quantities,   is   wholly  forbidden ;   whilst  avra  a 
function  of  government  so  elementary,  and  at  the  same  time  so  impottaai 
to  the  general  interest  as  that   of  establishing  a  national  currency,  w 
eschewed.     These,  and  other  mcasnres,  which  conld  not  fail  to  proro  of 
immense   advantage   to  government  and  people   alike,   coutinue   to  bo 
excluded  from  the  Chinese  pohty,  and  every  proposal  tending  in  ihdr 
direction  is  stoutly  opposed  by  a  goveruiog  class  whose  interests  ana  bssed 
upon  the  immobility  of  national  thought.    The  uno  particular  in  wbicb  Chtaa 
has  shown  a  readiness  to  profit,  othenvise  thiui  under  pressure,  by  Sutapeaa 
example  and  assistance,  is  in  the  manufacture  and  employment  of  destroy- 
tive  implements.     Tho  nation  which  persists  in  training  its  r«galar  anny 
to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  alone,  shows  at  the  same  time  an  oagar- 
ness  to  possess  itself  of  the  latest  forms  •■•  'apoiks  and 

the  most  formidable  torpedoes  and  mitr;i  ^lo  ratktsiag 

intact  the  ancient  organisation  of  provincial  junk  aqnadrons  and  a  iriiolc 
host  of  so-called  marine  forces  nppcrtaiip  "  i<!  nseless  fleet,  ha»,  at 

the  same  time,  expended  miUionx  in  pro  ilf  with  wur  RtMnmt 

which  might  constitute  a  navy  wore  they  noi  left  t-  oat  In 

such  requisites  ns  trained  officers,  systematic  urgu;.^.....  ..,  .»...  oivn  ■ 

national  flag.     Such  ore  the  nnavoidablo  conseqacoees  of  adopting  thn 
net'  -an  amuratnnl*: 

•Bd  c««t  r*  

be«o  bronght  about     In  the  eyes  of  ike  CkiuoDa  pvoplt, 
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ntterances  of  their  micrs,  tho  adoption  of  Trarlike  expedients  from  a 
European  eonrce  is  atlribnted  to  a  desire  bo  to  strengthen  China  as  to 
enable  her  sooner  or  later  to  resist  all  farther  tendencies  toward  change. 
The  darling  wish  of  some  of  her  leading  statesmen  has  been  that,  by  tho 
aid  of  foreign  arms,  the  country  may  achieve  the  power  of  reverting  in 
every  particular  to  its  ancient  system  :  using  the  rifle  and  the  cannon  for 
the  porposo  of  re-establishing  "  bows  and  arrows  and  tho  wisdom  of  onr 
ancestors  "  as  tho  undoubted  national  motto.  Eoropeans  may  clearly 
perceive  that  such  aspirations  are  wholly  chimerical,  and  that  the  policy 
at  present  pursued  by  the  Chinese  must  end  in  farther  reforms,  preceded 
or  not  by  heavy  disaster  according  to  the  degree  of  wisdom  shown  in 
accepting  the  inevitable ;  but  to  China,  the  armaments  now  being  nrged 
on,  suffice,  it  is  evident,  as  encouragements  to  persevere  in  the  traditional 
policy  of  ropelloncc  and  antagonism  toward  foreign  nations.  It  is  all  the 
more  desirable,  therefore,  that  these  proceedings  should  be  clearly  and 
continnoasly  kept  in  view. 

The  adoption  of  European  engines  of  destrnction  by  the  Chinese,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  is  of  very  recent  date.  It  has  lately  been  shown 
that  gunpowder  is  not,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  a  Chinese  invention,  and 
that  tho  use  of  explosive  compounds  was  introdnced  into  China  at  a 
comparatively  lato  period.  Artillery  was  first  constructed  on  models 
derived  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  Bixteenth  century  from  the 
Foitnguese  navigators  who  visited  Canton,  and  hand-guns  were  unknown 
for  some  timo  subsequentl}',  until  manufactured  in  imitation  of  those 
already  in  use  among  tie  Japanese.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the 
first  rnde  notions  of  artillery  began  to  prevail,  the  French  and  Italian 
missionaries  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  ruling  powers  in  China  by 
casting  cannon  of  improved  form  and  transcribing  European  works  on 
fortification  and  gunnery ;  and  with  the  knowledge  and  appliances  current 
in  Europe  during  tho  seventeenth  century,  China  remained  content  until 
the  first  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1840-12  exposed  the  inefficacy  of  her 
defences  and  tho  irresistible  power  of  her  antagonist.  A  harried  and 
futile  endeavonr  was  made  at  this  timo  to  repair  the  consequences  of  past 
neglect  by  casting  monster  cannon  and  by  devising  torpedoes,  for  which 
'  •latter  engines  the  hint  was  given  by  an  American  naval  officer,  whoso 
bgennity,  however,  fell  short  of  his  good  intentions;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  ILo  fate  which  befell  all  attempts  of  this  kind  to 
resist  the  operations  of  Admiral  Parker  and  Sir  Hugh  Qough.  When 
hostilities  again  broke  out  in  185G  no  further  progress  had  been  made, 
and  the  huge  cannon  which  frowned  from  the  batteries  of  the  Bogae,  the 
walls  of  Canton,  and  the  earthworks  of  Taku,  proved  successively  power- 
less to  check  tlie  progress  of  the  foreign  invader.  It  was  not  aggression 
from  abroad  but  internal  disorder  that  actuallj  launched  China  upon  her 
present  course  of  improvement  in  military  afiiairs.  Whilst  hostilities 
against  tho  Central  Government  were  still  pending  in  1860,  and  an 
expedition  was  actually  in  movomout  against  Peking,  British  and  Fren' ' 
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director  of  the  proepective  nndertaking,  with  M.  Daignobello  na  seconil 
In  command.     Salaries  of  5,000/.  per  (innnm  were  p'-  1  to  the  tro 

projectors  for  a  term  of  years,  with  a  bonus  of  26, n  in  csiio  of 

breach  of  the  engagement,  and  carte-blanche  for  the  selection  of  engineen 
and  foremen  in  France  was  further  conceded  to  thorn.  After  completing 
these  amingemeuts  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  Qovemor-General 
explained  to  the  Central  Government,  in  a  conGdential  memorial,  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  ostablishmeut  of  an  arsenal  and  dockyard  upon 
the  river  Min  at  Foochow ;  bnt  although  he  laid  stress  npun  the 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  China  from  the  possesRion  of  steam  gun- 
boats which  might  hereafter  encounter  on  equal  terms  the  £nn>p«)ui 
squadrons,  and  be  made  use  of  in  blocking  the  approaches  to  the  capital. 
his  propositions  were  received  with  visible  distrust  by  his  caationii 
saperiors.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  repudiate  the  contract 
entered  into  with  IIM.  Giguel  and  Daignebelle ;  but  it  was  found  that 
the  forfeit  stipulated  on  behalf  of  these  gentlemen  was  firmly  secored  to 
them,  and  it  was  thought  best,  apparently,  to  proceed  with  the  work  ihtiy 
had  been  engaged  to  perform.  Barely  five  years  have  elapsed  Bine« 
operations  were  commenced  at  Foochow,  in  pnrsnnnce  of  the  agreement, 
and  very  substantial  results  have  already  been  achieved,  olthoagh  it  majr 
be  doubted  whether  the  outlay  of  nearly  three  nulhons  sterling,  which  has 
been  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  undertaking,  is  on  the  whole  doly 
represented. 

The  site  selected  for  the  arsenal  was  a  spot  of  some  forty  acres  ia 
extent,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Min,  below  Foochow,  and  in  eloM 
proximity  to  the  anchorage  for  foreign  shipping.  In  order  to  make  tfaii 
site  available,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  more  than  one  half  of  the  are*  to 
an  additional  height  of  five  feet,  and  upon  the  foimdation  thus  prepvxl 
the  necessary  workshops  and  dwelling-houses  have  been  erect«d.  Tke 
object  proposed  in  establishing  the  arsenal  was  partly  the  construction  of 
ships  and  engines,  and  for  the  rest  the  instruction  of  Chinese  in  nawtiwl 
and  mathematical  scienco,  with  the  view  of  rendering  them  capaUe  is 
time  of  undertaking  the  sole  management  and  control  of  timr  own  maoii* 
factories  and  steum-vessels.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  Foochow  STMnil 
difi'crs  from  all  the  other  estabiisbmenta  of  a  similar  natnie  hilbeito  aet 
on  foot  in  China,  and  great  credit  is  duo  to  M.  GigncI  for  th«  thorovgk* 
ness  with  which  he  has  organized  a  system  of  instrortion  a*  well  as  the 
departments  of  manual  labour.  The  number  of  forcdgn  smpioycfl  (pnn- 
cipally  French)  is  at  present  between  sixty  and  seTenty,  indoding  teccben, 
uccouutantg,  dranght«men,  and  artizaos.  llie  schools  of  tboor.  t^-,i1  ind 
practical  navigation  have,  from  an  early  period,  boco  pUeed  xv  ih 

instructors,  of  whom  one,  Mr.  Bwainsoa,  {a  an  officer  on  hoU  (lajr  of 
U.M.'s  nvry,  and  the  school  of  enginoermg  is  likeviae  pfeaMed  vwwrbj 
BB  Engliehman.  The  schools  for  which  French  teaeluita  are  pro»«*~'  — 
•  cebool  of  naval  cooBJ^eViatv,  n.  cNnanntw^ja  m.\3i0qI,  aod  • 
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Chinese  under  European  superintendence  are  thrco  in  number,  and  are 
Bitaated  rcgpectively  at  Foochow  in   the  sonlh,  at  Shanghai  in  Central 
China,  and  at  Tientsing,  in  close  proximity  to  the  capital.     Before  pro- 
I  feeding  to  describe  each  of  these  important  centres  of  warlike  industry, 
Ht  is  necessary  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  administratiTo  organization 
under  whit-h  they  are  conducted.     The  Government  of  China,  regarded  as 
a  central  power,  exists  ouly  in  the  imagination  of  those  who  are  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  Asiatic  forms  of  rule.     The  Sovereign  is  indeed  the 
Vicegerent  of  Heaven,  and   invested  theoretically  with  boundless  power 
over  every  one  of  his  subjects  ;  but  the  despotiHrn  which  a  Chinese  emperor 
wields    according    to    such  views    of   his    attributes    and   functions   is 
materially  tempered  by  the  vast  distances  and  the  enormous  mnltitudos 
over  which  his  sway  extends.     Owing  to  these  causes,  the  Empire  is 
divided   into  a  number   of  semi-independent  jurisdictions   (eighteen  in 
China  proper  alone],  each  of  which  has  its  own  complete  official  hierarchyf 
its  army  and  navy,  and  its  separate  revenue  system.     From  the  surplus 
funds  of  each  of  these  provinces,   after   defraying   the   claims   of  local 
administration,  sums  arc  annustlly  remitted  to  Peking,  for  the  use  of  the 
court  and  the  support  of  the  metropolitan  officials  and  garrison.     In  case 
of  need,  one  province  is  also  directed  to  supply  "  auxiliary  funds  "  to  any 
other  which  may  be  in  straits  owing  to  extraordinary  requirements.     It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  no  such  thing  exists,  in  reality,  as  the  Chinese 
army,  navy,  or  exchequer,  viewed  as  a  whole ;  and  to  the  decentralised 
form  of  administration  may  be  attributed  in  some  degree  the  disasters 
which  have  invariably  befallen  the  Chinese  arms  whenever  engaged  iu 
coUiaiou  with  foreign  powers.     The  same  system  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  all  the  important  manufacturing  centres  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, without  any  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  at 
Peking,  and  to  a  great  extent  vrithout  its  previous  knowledge. 

The  foundation  of  the  most  extensive  and  costly  of  the  three  existing 
arsonals  was  due  in  the  first  place  not  to  any  far-reaching  designs,  but 
rather  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  two  Chinese  officials — one  the  well- 
known  Li  Hung-ehang  already  mentioned,  and  the  other  his  colleague  in 
the  operations  caniod  on  for  the  extinction  of  tlic  Taiping  rebellion,  Tso 
Tsung-tang.  The  last-named  functionary  having  been  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Fnkicn  and  Chekiang  in  1866,  was  visited  at  his  seat  of 
government  (Foochow)  by  an  adventurous  Frenchman,  named  Daiguo- 
belle,  who  had  some  lime  previously  been  employed  by  Tso  Tsung-tang 
in  command  of  a  body  of  disciplined  Chinese.  This  individual  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  similar  to  that  already  in  successful 
working  ordnr  at  Knnking ;  and  the  Governor-General,  eager  to  outdo  if 
possible  the  exploits  of  his  celebrated  rival,  gladly  closed  with  the  pro- 
positions made  to  him.  For  tho  purpose  of  concluding  the  arrangemonta, 
the  assistance  of  a  Frenchman,  nt  that  time  (.'mployud  in  the  ChiuMM 
Costoms'  service,  M.  Paul  Giguel,  whs  called  in ;  and  this  gcntlcmaoi 
throwing  U]'  his  appomtment  clscwhoro,  secured  for  hini««U  Ni\«i  y**^  ' 
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proTincial   officer.     In   (■ontinualion    of  Dr.  Macartney's  manafactitringi 
culcrprise,  and  afier  ina  tniDsforonco  to  Nanking,  a  small  establisbmeni^ 
was  set  on  foot  in   18G0  by  tlio   then  Taotai  (or  local   Governor) 
Shanghai,  Ting  Jih-ch'ang.     An  American  superintendent  of  works  vnMl 
employed  by  this  official  in  the  fabrication  of  maskets  and  the  casting  of 
shell  and  cannon;  bat  in  1807,  an  extensive  establishment  was  set  oa' 
foot  at  a  spot  about  one  mUc  from  the  European  settlement,  which  hu' 
now  become  widely  known  as  the  Kao-chang-miao  arsenal.     Here,  nnder 
American  and  English  superintendents,  works  of  a  similar  kind  to  thosa 
at  Foochow  have  been  constructed,  at  a  considerably  less  expense 
more  completely  under  native  control.     Five  gun-vessels  have  bcenbuillj 
and  launched  from  this  naval  yard,  one  of  which  is  propelled  by  paddlea 
and  the  remainder  by  screws  ;  whilst  within  the  last  few  months  a  screw 
frigate  of  2,700  tons  measurement  and  400  horse- power  has  been  also 
launched.     A  sister-vessel  is  in  process  of  construction,  beside  which  a 
small  Lron-plntcd  vessel  has  also  been  undertaken.     Some  of  th^  moal^ 
highly-skilled  artisans  have  been  brought  from  England  for  this  purpose, 
as  also  for  the  manufacture  uf  breech-loading  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  ami 
ammunition.     A  separate  powder  manufactory  has  been  constmctcd  Luj 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dockyard.     The  snperintcndcnt  of  the  estabUsh- 
ment  is,  at  present,  an  Englishman,  and  nnder  him  instmctors  of  different 
nationalities  are   employed  in   teaching  various  branches  of  Europ 
science  to  pupils  who,  like  those  at  Foocbow,  receive  an  allowance  froa 
the  public  funds.     A  peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  the  employment  i 
translators,  who  have  not  only  been  engaged  in  rendering  into  CI 
European  works  on  scientific  subjects,  bnt  are  also  employed  in  trans 
intelligence  anl  leading  articles  from  foreign  newspapers. 

The  remaining  point  at  which  European  mechanical  resources  bav 
been  adopted  in  aid  of  the  warUke  appliances  of  China  is  Tientsing,  aomo 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Shanghai,  and  within  a  day'i 
journey  of  the  imperial  capital.  At  this  place  a  school  of  instructiou  I 
Chinese  troops  in  European  drill  and  tactics  was  set  on  foot  eight  or 
years  ago  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  some  thousands  of  cavalry  ami ' 
infantry  have  been  instructed  in  these  subjects.  Great  aptitude  had  b««a 
shown  for  the  acquisitiou  of  knowledge  and  for  submission  to  discil 
by  the  rank  and  file,  but  the  efforts  of  the  foreign  instrucfots  ham 
almost  wholly  neutralized  through  the  refusal  of  tbo  Chinese  offletrs  lo 
submit  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  European  drill  and  diseipllQe, 
tfao  apathy  consequently  shown  so  soon  as  the  drilled  forces  ara  vith^ 
drawn  from  the  coarse  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  tbo  smaQ  modt 
furce  thus  organized,  the  Impei4al  Commissioner  residing  at  Tieal 
Chung-how  (subsequently  implicated  in  the  ma»«»cr«  of  tir«Bty-< 
'rcucb  and  Rnssiiiri  rcxidents  of  tbo  city  on  the  21st  Jane,  1B70). 
foot  in  1SH8  a  powder  manufactory  nnder  EDgtiah  RtpenBtendciie 
for  which  extensive  works  were  ondertaltim.  Unildinf^  hav« 
oreotod   on  tbo   most  approred   Eniopcaa  mod«I,   tad  tlw    t 
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toward  familiaruing  Ibc  Cluueso  with  the  idea  of  a  railway  whs  al  the 
same  time  achioved  in  liiyiug  down  a  tramroad  for  trucks  to  ba 
druwTj  liy  horses  connecting  tbo  flifTcrenl  portions  of  the  i-BtiibLisbmont. 
The  manuT'icturo  of  powder  had  not  been  commcneod  at  tho  time  when 
the  massacre  of  1870  look  place;  and  this  event,  involving  the  relations 
of  China  with  foreign  Powers  in  circnmstances  of  a  critical  oatare,  led  to 
a  tomporar}'  suspension  of  tho  works  in  progress.  Chnng-how  having 
been  reniovi-d  from  his  post,  was  ultimately  succeeded  by  tho  energetic 
Li  HuDg-chang,  who  brought  with  him  fi^m  Nanking  his  early  protege 
Dr.  Macartney,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  activity  to  pushing  on  and 
enlarging  the  armaments  in  progress  in  the  North  of  China.  With  an 
oai-nestueas  which  betokened  apprehensions  of  hostilities  between  Chiua 
and  foreign  Powers,  such  as  would  undoubtedly  have  ensued  upou  tho 
massacre  at  Tientsing  bad  not  graver  difficulties  almost  simultaneously 
beset  tho  French  Government — the  new  Imperial  Commissioner  devoted 
himself  to  strengthening  and  arming  completely  afresh  the  celebrated 
forts  which  guard  tho  entranoo  to  the  river  Peiho  at  Taku,  about  seventy 
miles  below  Tientsing.     Taken  by  assault  in  1858,  by  the  British  naval 

^forces  under  Sir  Michael  Seymour ;  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  repulse  in 
tho  followiug  year,  when  heavy  loss  in  both  ships  and  men  was  iuflicted 
on  tho  sqnadrou  under  Sir  James  Hope ;  and  eventually,  after  being 
gi-eatly  streuglhened  and  enlarged,  once  more  assaulted  and  taken  by  the 
Jritiab  and  French  expeditionary  forces  in  18G0 — the  Taku  Forts  have  a 
storicol  celebrity  commensurate  with  the  vast  strength  of  their  position 
and  with  their  importance  as  commanding  tho  only  direct  route  to  the 
capital  of  China.     It  would  bo  diflicult,  indeed,  to  exaggerate  the  natural 

[Advantages  of  the  position  of  which  the  Chinese  have  availed  themselves 
or  tho  purpose  of  defending  tho  seaward  approaches  to  Tientsing  and 

^Peking.     The  narrow  and  tortuous  PeiJio,  winding  in  endless  convolutions 
through  a  plain  unbroken  by  a  single  rising  ground  between  Tientsing  and 
bo  sea,  discharges  itself  at  Taku  into  the  shallow  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  and 

fionuB  a  bar  five  miles  to  seaward  of  its  actual  mouth,  upon  which  at  high 
water  a  depth  of  barely  two  fathoms  is  obtained.  For  many  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  river  mud  flats  extend,  sloping 
almost  imperceptibly  upwards   from   high-water  mark,  and  upon  these 

J  flats,  facing  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  stand  five  largo 
forts,  solidly  constructed  of  earth,  and  connected  by  a  continuous 
curtain  of  tho  same  material.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  these  forts, 
if  duly  armed  and  dufended,  render  any  attempt  at  entrance  within  the 
river  Peiho  from  seaward  wholly  impracticable  ;  and  as  though  anticipating 
an  early  necessity  for  meeting  an  attack  upon  this  point,  the  Luperied 
Commissioner  has  within  the  last  two  years  displayed  an  anxious  solicitude 
to  render  tho  position  as  impregnable  as  it  should  be.  The  armament  of 
the  forts,  which,  sinci'  their  ovacmition  in  1805  by  tho  British  and  French 
garrisons  left  in  possession  u])  to  that  period,  had  been  completely 
rooowod,  tho  guns  placed  in  position  being  principally  heavy  American 
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pieces  of  the  Dahlgren  pattern,  has  now  been  rondored  most  fonnldalll  if 
the  addition  of  twelve  Knipp  giuiB,  imported  BpeciAlIj  £rom  OeRBiaj  6r 
this  purpose ;  and  in  further  support  of  these   defences,   ft  qnaatitr  vl 
torpedoes  have  been  obtained  from  England  in  readiness  for  sobmergeBM 
at  the  river  approaches.     The  manufacture  of  torpedoes  is  braig  at  t^ 
same  time  actively  prosecuted  in  the  arsenal  of  Xanking  ;  and,  •ceords^ 
to  the  latest  intelligence  from  China,  a  body  of  10,000  soldiers 
set  to  work  to  construct  a  mUitar}'  road  connecting  the  Tako 
the  city  of  Tientsing.     Preparations  such  as  these,  poshed  on  with 
utmost  rapidity  and  earnestness,  while  at  the  same  tinue  all  endear 
directed  toward  the  introduction  of  peaceful  forms  of  Earope&n  enti 
are  steadfastly  rejected,  form  an  unfavonrable  augury  of  contioaed  : 
of  amity  between  China  and  the  Western  powers.     In  a  recent  < 
cation  to  his  own  Government,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  i 
(although  representing  a  Government  which  has  always  striven  to 
itself  on  a  footing  of  exceptional  friendliness  with  that  of  Cliins},  1 
confessed  that  ho  has  "  personally  no  hope"  that  a  reeorrence  of  hoftilil 
will  not  sooner  or  later  be  forced  on  by  the  reviving  arrogaaoe  of  I 
Chinese,  and  their  fixed  determination  to  surrender  nothing  more  of  the 
pretensions  to  supremacy.     Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Chinese  armam«ait 
of  the  present  day  have,  therefore,  a  special  interest  for  Great  BriUin, 
since,  as  the  leading  power  in  China,  no  cause  of  quarrel  can  arise  \ij 
which  she  would  not  be  materially  affected  and  most  probably  inroired. 
Regarded  in  their  military  aspects,  the  dockyards  of  Foochow  and  Etltan^B, 
the  arsenal  of  Nanking,  and  the  fortifications  of  Taku,  woald  probalily,  fltl 
any  future  hostilities,  add  comparatively  little  to  the  difficulties  and  < 
of  an  attacking  force,  which  would  naturally  be  proportioned  to  the  i 
likely  now  to  be  encountered ;  whilst  the  existence  of  organized  means  of 
defence,  in  cose  war  should  be  provoked  with  any  £uropi<an  power,  wooll 
make  the  duty  of  the  attacking  party  less  inglorious  than  in  the  dsyi 
when  bows  and  arrows,  matchlocks,   and  honeycombed    arllllerj  of  tit 
seventeenth  century  pattern  were  all  that  China  had  to  pit  against  hir 
foes.     It  is  irom  a  political  point  of  view,  on  the  other  Imod,  as  iaJi«»tiDg 
only  too  obviously  a  desire  to  arm  the  country  for  resistance  against  all 
further  exigencies  of  improvement,  that  the  warlike  prepanttions  of  llu 
Chinese  are  most  worthy  of  attention ;  and  in  this  respuct  tho  cootrait 
presented  by  Japan,  which  has  parted  whoUy  with  ber  antiqiiAted  fonos 
of  national  defences  whilst  fruukiy  identifying  herself  with  the  peaeebl 
aims  of  a  higher  civilization,  is  truly  remarkable.     In    '  case  «« 

perceive  a  desire  to  adopt  expedients  and  to  avow  priii'  :.:ch  hat« 

been  proved  by  the  experience  of  other  nations  tho  most  ctfic-adoas  is 
promoting  the  general  good.  In  the  other  a  rooted  antipathy  1^  ebaof^ 
seeks  to  fortify  its  resolution  by  borrowing  just  so  much  of  what  is  lbi«jg;a 
as  is  necessary  iu  order  to  withstand  the  intrusion  of  tho  net.  TbcM 
ideas,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  plainly  chimerical,  and  th«r>  can 
be  00  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  spread  of  knowledge  lad  the  talmrg*' 
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ment  of  mind,  which  mast  be  the  result  of  technical  edncation  now  being 
undergone  by  a  certain  number  of  young  Chinese,  will  help  to  revolu- 
tionize the  national  habits  of  thought.  Iron,  copper,  and  coal  cannot 
long  continue  to  be  used  in  large  and  costly  quantities  at  the  Chinese 
arsenals  and  dockyards  without  leading  to  the  utilization  of  native  re- 
sources which,  although  practically  ignored,  are  nevertheless  known  to 
exist  in  boundless  abundance.  Mines,  again,  must  ere  long  serve  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  railways,  and  in  the  train  of  these  potent  elements 
of  progress  numberless  advantages,  now  undreamt  of  by  the  Chinese 
people,  would  accrue;  but  what  is  to  be  apprehended  is  that,  imdnly 
fortified  in  self-conceit  by  the  possession  of  formidable  warlike  resources, 
the  Chinese  Govemment,^  and  still  more  the  semi-independent  provincial 
satraps,  may  once  more  exceed  the  limits  of  endurance,  and  may  provoke 
a  conflict  with  foreign  powers.  In  case  of  such  a  collision  one  ending 
only  can  be  anticipated,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  provided  in  the 
way  of  ships  and  guns.  Whether  through  the  peaceful  development  of 
mental  agencies — or,  as  seems  more  probable,  once  more  in  consequence 
p{  a  struggle  forced  upon  unwilling  antagonists — ^it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  conditions  to  which  all  other  nations  have  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  adapted  themselves,  must  be  accepted  by  China  also. 
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Why  this  paper,  which  is  inteuded  to  give  some  account  of  tho  -        ' 
tioas  of  young  men  and  maidens  in  tho  United  States,  shonl  J  ij:i  >  y 

the  Editor  of  the  Cornhill  or  this  present  writer  entitled  "  On  tb«  Hocial 
PecnUorities  of  America,"  I  really  io  not  know.  The  phrase  seenu  to 
imply  that  there  is  something  odd  and  singular  in  American  cuatoma, 
whereas  the  fact  is  merely  that  these  customs  differ  from  our  own,  whieb. 
in  their  turn,  appear  to  other  civilized  nations  just  as  odd  and  uurcasotialite. 
Pindar  has  said,  "  Custom  is  king  over  all ;  "  and  Herodotas,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  remark,  which  was  perhaps  less  of  a  commonplaco  then 
than  now,  tolls  a  story  of  a  cortiiin  tribe  of  Indians  who,  when  they  h«ard 
from  a  Greek  traycUer  that  in  his  country  people  used  to  bum  tho  bodies 
of  their  deceased  relatives,  cried  out  with  horror — their  own  practice  beiag 
to  kill  and  eat  an  aged  parent.  In  a  manner  slightly  less  marked  wo  do 
much  tho  same  as  these  Indians  ;  we  unconscionsly  assume  uor  uotioos  of 
propriety  to  be  the  natm-al  ones,  and  require  some  defence  or  npologr  to  b« 
offered  for  any  deviations  from  them.  This  is  perhaps  most  eonspicuotnly 
tho  case  in  matters  of  social  etiquette,  for  its  roles  grow  into  us  and  beeooM 
by  constant  observance  so  much  parts  of  ourselves  that  we  forget  thay  an 
only  an  expression  of  floating  opinion  which  wo  might  disregard  if  wa 
pleased.  Hence,  in  attempting  to  describe  a  system  of  manners  and  oaagas 
unlike  that  which  prevails  in  happy  England,  one  most  begin  by  roquaaibg 
readers,  and  in  particular  by  cntroiitiug  ladies,  not  to  be  startled  at  h«artD|t 
of  these  free  and  lightsome  ways,  uud  not  to  condemn  them  or  those  who 
practise  them  till  they  have  reflected  well  on  the  whole  matter.  A  Fronch 
liidy  is  shocked  by  the  license  of  English  manners ;  sho  will  stand  b«n«idii 
her  daughter  in  a  quadrille,  lead  her  away  the  moment  it  iii  oror,  and  lift 
up  her  bands  when  sho  sees  a  couple  wander  oil  naerratarT. 

A  Turkish  lady  will  be  even  more  severe  in  hero:  ,u  indelicaey 

of  all  the  Franks  than  Paris  is  npon  London  and  London  upon  New  York. 
Now,  as  to  America,  everybody  in  England  knows  I  r  '       '  "'      -.'oonM 
ia  much  more  free  there  than  it  is  in  Europe,  but  bai'  ^trjiTo 

what  precisely  this  freedom  consists,  or  what  its  resnlts  ore  to  the 
people  and  tho  whole  community.      Nor  is  it  easy,  even  in  *'■ 
themselves,  to  moke  out  how  matters  stand.     Society  difln^  x\ 

town  and  in  couutry,  in  N'ev  ''*, in  (in  Sutttii, 

in  the  West.     Even  in  the  s-  ^  ;huBi  rtn-miiii?  L, 

bo  "  gontool,"  will  observe  very  diflerent  rnles,  some  bein^  nvuT' 
less  infloeooad  by  European  example.     Tticn  one  can't  alwa^  txti 
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Ittin  ;  for  while  an  informant,  of  advauced  ideas  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  freedom  permitted,  others  are  morbidly  anxioasj  not  to  be  supposed  to 
full  below  the  English  standard  of  good-breeding,  and  will  soften  down  or 
deny  outright  what  is  most  distinctively  Transatlantic.  The  statements  of 
this  paper  are  therefore  given  with  some  diffidence,  and  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  that  many  of  them  might  plausibly  be  controverted.  They  are, 
as  one  says  in  u  preface,  the  result  of  an  honest  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion, conducted  by  unprejudiced  inquirers  whose  sources  of  information 
were  both  ample  and  various.  But  I  am  sure  that  if  they  should  meet  the 
eyes  of  certain  ladies  belonging  to  certain  sets  in  New  York  and  Washington, 
they  will  be  scouted  with  real  or  affected  indignation.  "  AVIio  can  this 
Englishman  have  lived  with  when  he  was  in  our  country  ?  Very  inferior 
people,  wo  guess.  TIV  don't  know  such  people."  Nevertheless  the  risk, 
which  after  all  is  not  a  terrible  one,  ofincurring  the  censure  of  these  ladies, 
must  be  faced. 

The  first  point  in  which  the  diflerence  from  England  strikes  a  stranger 
is  the  liberty  allowed  to  girls  and  young  men  of  going  about  together. 
Thoy  walk  out  in  the  country  or  in  the  streets  of  a  town  not  merely  in 
groups,  but  a  couple,  all  alone,  unaccompanied  by  aunts  or  brothers,  with- 
out asking  any  permission,  and  without  attracting  any  notice.  A  girl  may 
do  this  with  some  particular  friend  as  often  as  she  pleases.  I  knew  a  young 
gentleman  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  un  extremely  nice  fellow  he  was,  who 
for  a  year  or  more  strolled  out  for  two  hours  one  afternoon  in  oveiy  week 
with  one  young  lady  whose  company  pleased  him,  and  nobody  censured 
cither  of  them.  Loth  belonged  to  the  best  society.  Driving  is  more  to 
the  taste  of  all  Americans,  young  aud  old,  men  and  women,  than  walking 
is,  and  to  take  a  lady  out  for  a  drive  behind  his  fast-trotting  horse  is 
one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  American  youth,  who  is  always  happier 
in  the  society  of  women  than  in  that  of  his  own  sex.  Here  and  there  a 
parent  (of  European  proclivities)  may  be  found  who,  without  venturing 
openly  to  disapprove  the  practice,  tries  to  avoid  falling  in  with  it ;  and 
when  the  thing  is  done  on  a  large  scale  it  is  thought,  in  some  sets,  to  be  a 
trifle  more  decorous  to  have  a  matron  of  the  party.  In  New  York,  for 
instance,  where  French  or  English  notions  of  etiquette  are  more  powerful 
than  in  most  other  cities,  when  half-a-dozen  young  men  invite  as  many 
girls  to  drive  with  them  up  through  the  Central  Park  to  a  favoui'ite  diuing- 
place  near  the  north  end  of  JIanhattan  Island,  dine  or  sup  there,  and  como 
back  in  the  evening,  they  usually  secure  one  married  lady  who  does 
propriety,  or,  as  they  express  it,  matronizcs  the  party.  One,  however,  is 
enough,  and  slio  is  not  necessarily  a  relative.  But  this  is  ratlier  an 
exceptional  concession  to  European  ideas  ;  over  almost  tlie  whole  country, 
and  especially  in  tlio  West,  no  question  would  be  raised  as  to  the  right  of 
youths  and  maidens  to  drive  about  alono  together  in  waggon,  buggy,  buck- 
board,  or  any  other  contrivance  upon  wheels. 

At  evening  parties,  and  in  particular  at  dances,  which  are  frequented 
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moTO  aaaidnoasly  and  enthnsiast'icall7  bj  the  American  youth  than  by  oar 
own,  the  chaperon,  if  not  quite  unknown,  is  comparatively  rare  «nd 
insignificant.  At  Washington,  where  social  usages  are  a  good  deal  Infla- 
enced  by  the  presence  of  so  many  diplomatists  from  Europe,  I  boliove  that 
she  flourishes ;  and  the  same  may  bo  the  case  in  particular  sets  in  one  or  two 
of  the  other  Atlantic  cities.  But  in  most  parts  of  the  Union  hiT  presence 
would  be  thought  quite  unnecessary.  Now  and  then,  of  course,  it  will 
happen  that  a  mother  or  elder  sister  accompanies  the  girl,  but  far  mora 
frequently  she  goes  by  herself  to  the  ball,  looks  after  herself  whea  aha  b 
there,  and  comes  homo  \t-ith  a  friend  or  a  serrant,  sometimes  with  a  joaag 
man  who  escorts  her  through  the  streets.  Such  an  escort,  one  ia  told, 
need  not  be  a  relative  or  intimate  friend ;  he  may  even  be  a  mere 
acquaintance  who  has  been  introduced  to  her  at  the  party.  Then 
there  is  a  convenient  practice  by  which  a  lady  may  provide  herself  with 
an  escort  for  the  whole  evening,  which  two  bright  young  New  Yorkers, 
who  described  it  to  the  writer,  strongly  recommended  for  adoption  here. 
The  lady  asks  a  young  man  whom  she  knows  fairly  weD  to  accompaqj 
her  to  such  or  such  a  ball,  to  which  he  probably  has  not  been  invited.  H« 
conveys  her  there  accordingly,  is  presented  as  her  guest  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  leaves  her  to  her  own  devices  for  the  evening,  and  tokias  her  home 
again  in  the  small  hours.  Such  an  escort  is  called  "  a  walking  stick." 
and  the  only  drawback,  said  my  informants,  to  employing  him  is  his 
tendency  to  hang  about  his  owner  at  the  dance,  where  perhaps  ho  knows 
scarcely  any  one,  and  to  bother  her  by  asking  for  dances  and  intro- 
ductions. He  has  not  even  the  last  resource  of  the  English  wallSow«r, 
for  there  are  no  chaperons  to  make  conversation  to :  and  one  most  thsie- 
fore  choose  as  walking  stick  a  person  of  some  resource  who  can  shiA  for 
himself.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  young  lady  wishes  to  go  to  the  theatre  or 
opera,  she  may  ask  a  gentleman  to  take  her  there.  He  cun't  well  rcfoM 
the  honour,  though  it  is  an  expensive  one,  for  carriage  liire  in  New  Toril 
is  about  five  times  as  high  aa  in  London  ;  eo  he  prorides  a  carriage  (if  he 
has  none  of  his  own),  calls  for  her,  takes  her  to  the  play,  and  givw  bar 
very  likely  a  supper  at  Delmonico'a  afterwards.  This  is  obvioasly  k 
rather  stronger  deviation  from  English  ways  than  the  mere  abwoM  of 
chaperons  at  parties,  (in  which  respect  the  usage  of  Lomlon  doiN  out 
govern  all  our  cities),  and  there  are  families  where  it  might  bo  IhoogM 
to  savour  of  fastness.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  'duubt  that  mum- 
peachablo  people  do  it  and  permit  it,  and  that  a  girl  is  not  comproiBiMd 
by  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  conrse  that  a  girl's  friends  should  1m 
also  her  parents'  friends.  Just  as  hero  tho  acquaintances  of  a  yonng  man 
who  lives  at  home  arc  gcDorally  known  to  the  reel  of  hin  ''-—■'•  -  -  •'  pm 
a  young  lady's  will  be.     Bat  not  neoMsarily  «o.    You  bi^  -Ij 

and  dance  with  her,  or  inquire  aboi'  ■>•«  -"u     m> 

prettily ;  sbo  asks  joa  to  call  and  i.i.  '1 
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g  Spanish  songs  to  you  all  the  afternoon.  Yon  go  to  the  house  and  ask  for 
her :  she  comes  down  and  receives  j-ou  alone  or  vrith  her  sister.     Her 
.other  may  or  may  not  appear,  probably  does  not ;  and  you  may  perhaps 
ep  up  the  acquaintjince  for  long  enongh,  fall  m  lovo  with  her  if  you  like, 
without  over  being  presented  to  her  parents,  without  so  much  as  knowing 
m  by  sight.     It  is  well  understood  that  she  is  both  able  and  entitled  to 
ok  after  herself  and  choose  her  own  friends.     Sometimes  it  will  happen 
that  two  sisters  move  in  difiercut  sets,  as  brothers  among  ourselves,  and 
know  very  little  of  one  another's  companions. 

The  same  idea  that  a  girl  does  not  nee<1  the  sort  of  protection  which 
custom  insists  on  putting  her  under  in  Europe,  makes  it  possible  for  her 
to  move  about  more  freely  tlian  she  can  well  do  here.  She  may  travel 
alone  on  the  rnih-oads,  perhaps  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis 
Chicago,  without  attracting  notice,  stopping  at  hotels  on  the  way.  She 
ly  go  on  foot  or  in  the  horso-cars  through  the  streets  of  a  city  without 
being  exposed  to  remark,  much  less  to  impertinence.  Except  perhaps  in 
,0  business  quarter  of  New  York  City,  there  ia  scarcely  a  spot  in  the 
'tiion  where  it  would  surprise  one  to  find  a  young  lady  walking  alone, 
this  is  of  course  much  facilitated  by  the  arrangements  so  carefully  made 
for  the  comfort  of  ladies,  for  whom  there  is  reserved  a  separate  car  on  the 
railroads,  usually  the  last  in  the  train,  and  who  find  in  every  hotel  of 
pretension  a  spacious  ladies'  drawing-room,  often  the  only  and  always  the 
best  public  room  in  the  house,  to  which  none  but  they  and  gentlemen  in 
lir  train  are  admitted.  Nevertheless  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
ople  that  it  should  bo  so  easy  for  ladies  to  go  alone  everywhere 
unmolested  ;  and  there  are  few  points  in  which  Transatlantic  ways  come 
out  more  clearly  superior  to  our  own.  To  be  an  isolated  woman  is  a  much 
iess  formidable  thing  there  than  in  the  old  countries. 

Of  all  American  devices  for  enjoying  the  delicious  autumn,  the  very 
oasantest,  and  to  a  European  at  least  the  most  romantic,  is  a  party  in 
the  woods.  A  group  of  friends  arrange  to  go  together  into  some  mountain 
d  forest  region,  usually  into  the  great  Adirondack  wilderness  to  the  west 
Lake  Champlain,  carrying  with  them  guns  and  fishing-rods,  tents, 
blankets,  and  an  ample  store  of  groceries,  and  engaging  three  or  four 
ides.  They  embark  with  aU  their  equipments,  and  pass  in  their  boats 
the  rivers  and  across  the  lakes  of  this  great  wild  country  through  sixty 
or  eighty  miles  of  trackless  forest,  glowing  with  a  brilliance  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  that  no  words  can  render,  to  their  chosen  camping  ground  at  the 
foot  of  some  tall  rock  Ihtit  rises  from  the  still  crystal  of  the  lake.  Here 
they  build  their  bark  hut  and  spread  their  beds  of  the  elastic  and  fragrant 
hemlock  boughs ;  the  men  roam  about  during  the  day  tracking  the  deer, 
or  now  and  then,  if  such  luck  befal,  the  wary  painter,*  the  ladies  read  and 
work  and  bake  the  com  cakes  ;  at  night  there  is  a  merry  gathering  and  a 
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row  in  the  eofl  moonligbt.  On  these  expeditions  brotliers  will  tiiko  eisten 
and  consins,  their  sisters  and  cousins  bringing,  pcrhAps,  lady  £riendf 
with  them ;  the  brother's  friends  will  come  too,  and  all  will  liro  together 
in  n  fratonial  way  for  weeks  or  months,  though  no  elderly  rcUtire  or 
married  lady  be  of  the  party. 

All  this  arises  from,  or  at  least  is  made  much  more  natural  by,  the 
freedom  with  which  young  people  associate  together  at  school.  In  the 
great  towns,  especially  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  girls  and  boys  uf  the 
upper  class  are  usually  educated  apart ;  bnt  in  the  smaller  towns  orei7> 
where,  and  in  some  of  the  great  vrestern  cities,  they  are  more  commonly 
taught  together  in  the  same  classes  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  yuan  of 
age,  just  as  they  were  in  England  two  centuries  ago,  and  as  they  are  said 
to  have  been  till  quite  lately  in  some  parts  of  the  north.  At  present  the 
tendency  is  for  fashionable  people  rather  to  send  their  girls  to  prival* 
boarding  schools,  often  to  convents.  But  in  Chicago,  for  instance,  a  Utx 
proportion  of  the  daughters  of  the  best  fiimiUes  may  bo  fbtmd  in  the 
public  Uigh  School  along  with  the  boys ;  and  in  Cambridge  in  Masm- 
chusetts,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  one  is  told  by  the  ladies  of  llw 
place,  the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  professors,  that  they  were  moetly 
educated  at  the  Iligh  School  with  their  brothers,  and  that  they  rcjou*  to 
have  been  there.  There  ore  even  colleges  where  young  men  and  yoaag 
women  live  and  are  taught  together,  such  as  Oberlin  in  Ohio,  which  haa 
been  so  well  described  by  Sliss  Jex  Blake ;  and  Antioch  in  the  Bume 
state,  where  several  of  the  professors  have  been  women,  and  where  the 
students  used  to  dine  together,  and  spend  several  evenings  in  the  week 
in  one  another's  company.  At  Ann  Arbor  in  I^Iichigan,  probably  Uw 
greatest  university  of  the  West,  girls  have  within  the  last  few  yean  b««n 
admitted  as  students  on  equal  terms,  in  compliance  with  the  repeatadlj- 
expressed  wish  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  are  boginniug  to  com*  id 
considerable  nimibers.  In  this  present  session  (1871-1!)  there  are  botwMO 
sixty  and  seventy  in  residence  there.  The  jndicioas,  though  not  quit* 
unanimous  as  to  the  success  of  this  system,  are  on  the  whole  ia  its 
favour,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that  those  arc  most  in  its  favour  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  its  working.  Some  say  that  tho  pnetoaca 
of  the  ladies  must  tend  to  distract  the  young  men  from  timii  stadi** ; 
while  others  declare  that  the  girls,  stimulatcil  '  ■  ■  ■ — •'--  -i;]j  j^, 
men,  work  with  an  ardour  which  is  sometimes  ''i-i«IUi. 

But  no  one  ventures  to  allege  that  in  a  murul   {Hiiut  '  i« 

anything  to  object  to  or  to  regret:  the  relations  of  the „...  :,.  ..;;o 

another  are  admitted  to  be  simple,  natural,  mutually  beocilcia],  tod  th« 
whole  lone  of  the  institutions  excellent.     T  '  <r^j  daa  tn  (lia 

eHtic  and  simplicity  of  Western  life  in  gei!  afora  more  frp^^ 

that  of  Boston  or  Philadelphia  than  the  ways  of  Konjr  or  Orkney  do  (i4^| 
those  of  y- '  "     -      1'  *  -I  any  case,  and  bowevsr  yoamay  oxplaiaH^ 
fit  ii  romn:  Ac. 
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As  respects  the  iiitercbangc  of  letters  between  yonng  people,  mucli 
eonfliotiog  evidence  is  given.    One  slirewd  young  man,  I  remember,  wheu 
is  sisters  were  vehemently  assorting  their  right  to  correspond  without 
t  or  hindrnnce  with  their  male   friends,   shook  his  head  and  grimly 
imarkcd  that  they  lived  in  a  free  country  ;  a  young  man  might  exchange 
M  many  letters  as  he  pleased  with  a  girl,  but  he  would  end  by  finding 
himself  "  in  a  bos."     They,  however,  reiterated  their  claims,  and  sub- 
sequent inquiry  proved  that  in  the  main  they  were  right.     For  a  girl 
and  a  youth  who  are  merely  fi-iends  to  keep  up  a  regular  cross  lire  of 
letters  is  not  very  common,  because  there,  as  here,  the  taste  for  letter 
tniting  has  declined,  and  men  who  have  a  gift  for  it  have  mostly  some- 
iliing  else  to  do.     But  if  two  young  people  feel  sufficiently  interested  in 
one  another  to  go  on  corresponding,  they  may  do  so  without  reproach  or 
offence,  without  exciting  any  of  those  expectations  on  either  side  which 
liere  in  England  the  families  of  the  parties  concerned,  if  not  one  of  the 
parties  themselves,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  entertain.     To  put  the  matter 
shortly  and  practically :  the  father  to  whom  a  bundle  of  letters  is  brought 
at  breakfast  time,  when  he  sees  one  directed  to  Laura  in  a  masculine 
band  which  he  remembers  to  have  noticed  often  enough  for  the  last  few 
months,  has  no  right  to  thi'ow  across  the  table  along  with  it  either  n 
f^o^vn  or  a  meaning  smile  ;  while  the  moUior  who  watches  in  silence  will 
not  feel  it  her  duty  to  make  inquiries  or  givu  warnings  afterwards.     And 
this  not  so  much  because  American  daughters  are  more  independent  than 
English  ones — there  is  as  much  affection  and,  so  far  as  appears,  as  much 
confidence   between   parents   and   children  there  as  hero  —  as  because, 
according  to  the  understanding  of  the  Western  world,  the  interchange  of 
letters  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  here.     That  it  is  just  a  very  Uttle 
bit  dangerous,  that,  if  there  is  any  special  predilection  in  either  party  for 
the  other,  it  may  tend  to  increafo  it,  feedbg  the  ima^jinatiou,  keeping 
the  idea  of  the  absent  constantly  before  the  mind, — this  must  be  admitted. 
But  it  is  less  dangerous  when  felt  to  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tilings, 
knonn  to  be  compatible  with  no  peculiar  regard  on  the  part  of  the  other 
correspondent.     To  be  sure,  it  must  not  bo  too  frequent — letters  twice 
a-woek  would  excite  remark  ;  and  it  must  be  open.     A  cliindestino  corre- 
spondence  is   suspicions    everywhere ;    but   in   America    there   is  little 
temptation  to  it. 

These  phenomena  are  the  slight  but  characteristic  traits  of  a  society 
which  has  developed  itself  under  wholly  new  conditions,  and  to  some 
extent  upon  new  beliefs  and  principles.  It  is  in  the  Western  States,  as 
has  just  been  said,  that  its  distinctive  character  comes  out  most  clearly, 
as  it  ia  in  the  great  Atlantic  cities  that  European  usages  and  ideas  are 
most  in  the  ascendant.  But  everywhere  over  the  Union  one  can't  help 
feeling  how  considerable  the  difference  from  England  is — I  say  "  England," 
LecBOso  any  one  who  knows  Ireland  will  think  the  social  contrast  to  that 
conntiy  far  less  marked.     Society  in  America  ia  alto^<i\.\\<«  «a».«t  n^mq. 
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^^M         Thoagb  nine  tenths  of  the  teachers  in  American  pnhlic  schools  are 
^^M  women  do  not  sit  npou  the  school  boards  ;  and  even  institutions 

^^^^_      '^assar  Female  College  are  managed  hj  governing  bodies  con- 

^^^^^k  s  the  precise  nature  of  the  diifcrenco  between  Amorican'and 

^^^^F  s  is  extremely  bard — it  is  something  too  subtle  to  be  repre- 

^^p  V  combination  of  epithets.     You  are  sensible  of  a  sort  of 

^^^         which  is  wanting  here  :  jou  miss  another  charm  which  is  present 
L  e  :  you  do  not  know  which  is  more  to  be  desired,  but  yon  donbt  the 

I  possibility  of  combining  them.  American  girls  are  certainly  piore  inde- 
pendent than  ours  are ;  more  accustomed  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
think  for  themselves,  decide  for  themselves ;  not  less  really  domestic  in 
their  hearts,  but  loss  tied  to  their  mother's  apron  strings ;  franker  in  their 
speech,  and  more  ready  to  tell  you  about  themselves,  their  circumstances, 
their  families.  There  is  a  kind  of  French  verve  and  force  about  them, 
but  there  is  also  a  Teutonic  truthfulness.  Then  there  is  a  nimbleness  and 
versatility  of  mind,  as  well  as  a  self-possession  of  manner,  which  puts  a 
stranger  at  his  ease  from  the  first.  Where  an  English  girl  throws  the 
weight  of  the  conversation  on  her  partner  an  American  girl  takes  it  up, 
draws  him  oat,  perhaps  chaffs  him  in  a  genial  fashion,  and  expresses  her 
opinion  &ecly  on  all  the  topics  that  turn  up.  EngUsh  ladies  of  the  old 
school  would  be  apt  to  disapprove  of  her  on  slight  acquaintance.  But 
when  they  come  to  know  her  better,  they  would  perceive  that  she  is,  in 
essential  matters,  decorous  as  well  as  refined.  American  ladies  who 
have  mixed  in  fashionable  society  in  London  may  often  be  heard  to  say 
that  they  are  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  scandal  they  hear  talked  there  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  one  hears  very  little  in  America.  In  such 
places  as  New  York  and  Chicago  there  are  of  course  fast  sets,  just  as 
there  are  in  London  and  Liverpool.  But  in  point  of  purity  and  real 
moral  elevation  the  best  society  in  America  is  possibly  superior,  and  at 
any  rate  equal  to  that  of  our  own  upper  classes;  while  the  American 

iiddle  class  is  certainly  more  cultivated,  more  interested  in  the  "  things 
the  mind  "  than  the  commercial  class  in  England. 
One  would  like  to  examine  the  canses  of  this  divergence  in  the  type  of 
male  character,  to  inquire  how  much  is  due  to  Protestantism — for  the 
irit  of  Protestantism  has  worked  more  fully  and  powerfully  in  America 
nn  in  England — how  much  to  the  circumstances  of  a  society  which 
developed  out  of  small  communities  hving  familiarly  together  with  few 
relics  of  the  stif&ess  and  class  separation  of  feudalism.  But  this  would 
lead  one  away  from  tho  question  which  is  of  most  practical  interest  to 
everybody,  tho  question  how  this  freedom  of  social  intercourse  which  has 
hcfu  described  affects  the  character  and  happiness  of  individual  men  and 
women.  Upon  this  point  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  a  clear  opinion.  One 
may  grant  that  the  independence  of  American  women  has  its  defects  as 
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"  They  arc  not  filtby  now.  There  are  some  clean  things,  if  yoa  Uka 
to  nse  them,"  I  said,  softly ;  but  I  was  very  glad  she  shoold  got  op. 
I  left  her  to  do  so  with  an  easier  mind,  and  had  the  fire  outde  np  to 
the  dining-room  that  she  might  not  be  in  the  way  of  visitors.  It  xraa  & 
long  time  before  she  came,  and  when  she  at  last  made  her  appearance  I 
found  she  had  again  \vTappcd  herself  in  my  Indian  shawl.  To  tcU  tbe 
truth,  I  did  not  like  it.  I  gave  a  slight  start  when  I  saw  her,  bnt  I  conlii 
not  take  it  from  her  shonlders.  She  bad  pat  on  her  old  black  gown,  which 
had  been  carcfally  brashcd,  and  the  clean  cnQs  and  collar  I  had  pat  oat 
for  her,  and  had  dressed  her  hair  in  the  fashionable  way.  She  was  dressed 
as  poorly  as  a  woman  conld  be  ;  and  yet  it  appeared  she  had  all  the  p«ds 
and  cushions  which  yoimg  women  are  so  foolish  aa  to  wear,  for  h<'r  hair. 
She  was  tall,  and  very  slight,  as  I  had  remarked  last  night,  bat  my  sha«1 
about  her  shoulders  took  away  the  angularity  from  her  figure,  and  mftde  it 
dignified  and  noble.  To  find  fault  with  such  a  splendid  creature  for  bonoW" 
ing  a  shawl !     I  could  as  soon  have  remonstrated  with  the  Qacen  herself. 

"  This  is  not  tho  pretty  room  you  brought  mo  to  tost  night," 
she  said. 

"  No ;  this  is  tho  dining-room.  I  thought  it  would  bo  qnieter  ud 
pleasanter  for  you,  in  case  any  one  should  call." 

"Ah  !  yes,  that  was  very  considerate  for  my  feelings,"  she  said;  "bat 
I  am  nsed  to  it,  I  am  always  thrust  into  a  comer  now.  It  did  Dot  use 
to  be  80  before  that  man  came  and  ruined  me.  'Whereabouts  is  it  that  he 
lives  ?  " 

"  You  can  see  the  house  from  the  window,"  said  I. 

Then  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  She  shook  her  cleochod 
fist  at  the  cottage  ;  her  face  grew  dark,  like  a  sky  covered  by  a  tfauader* 
cloud.  She  came  back  and  seated  herself  in  front  of  me,  wrapping  bnself 
close  in  my  shawl. 

"  When  I  married  him  I  was  as  beautiful  as  tho  day.  That  was  «hat 
they  all  said,"  she  began.  "  I  was  nineteen,  and  the  artists  used  to  go  oo 
their  knees  to  me  to  sit  to  them.    I  might  have  married  a:  I  don't 

know  why  it  was  that  I  took  him,  I  must  have  been  mn'  y  jiats 

older  than  me  at  the  least,  and  nothing  to  recommend  him.  Of  conrae  bs 
was  rich.  Ah  I  and  I  was  so  young,  and  thought  money  ooold  bay  a\nj- 
thing,  and  that  it  would  last  for  over.  We  bad  a  bouse  in  town  and  a 
house  in  the  country,  and  he  gave  me  a  lovely  phaeton  for  the  pork,  and 
we  had  a  carriage  and  pair.  It  was  very  nice  at  first.  He  was  always  • 
canons  man,  never  satisfied,  bat  wo  did  very  well  at  first.  Ho  was  noi  • 
man  to  make  a  woman  happy,  bat  still  I  got  on  well  enotlgh  till  bo  Mat 
mo  away." 

"  He  sent  yoa  away  I  " 

"  Yes.  Oh  1  that  was  nothing ;  that  got  (o  ho  qnile  eommoo.  Wb«a 
he  thought  I  was  enjoying  myself,  all  at  once  bo  wnald  say,  *  Pack  up 
Tonr  things  ;  wo  shall  go  to  tho  coontry  to-morrow ; '  ahrayi  wbim  I 
cnjoj-ing  myself." 
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and  though  a  girl  may  do  mnch  'which  she  conld  not  well  do  here,  if  she 
once  compromised  herself  society  would  bo  qiiito  as  stem  and  unforgiving 
in  Boston  or  Chicago  as  in  London.  As  to  fastness,  there  are  of  coarse, 
as  there  must  be,  differences  of  manner  and  etiquette,  but  if  one  looks  at 
essentials,  a  discerning  Englishman  who  goes  below  the  surface  will  find 
as  much  true  delicacy  and  purity  among  ladies  over  yonder  as  among  his 
own  countrywomen.  Cases  of  blighted  affection  occur  from  time  to  time 
nnder  this  open-air  system,  as  they  do  under  our  band-box  system ; 
nothing  short  of  the  absolute  separation  carried  out  in  Franco  will  prevent 
them,  if  even  that.  But  they  are,  if  one  may  trust  the  evidence  given, 
less  common  and  less  crushing  in  America  than  here ;  and  the  reason  why 
may  easily  be  seen.  Girls,  having  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  young  men 
than  they  would  here,  are  not  so  easUy  attracted  by  mere  externals,  and 
become  altogether  less  susceptible.  They  know  more  about  the  character 
and  reputation  of  their  companions,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  beguiled  by  a 
mere  flirt.  Intimacy,  being  common  and  legitimate,  ceases  to  have  any- 
thing dangerously  romantic  about  it. 

Pleasant  it  certainly  does  not  cease  to  bo.  Looking  at  the  matter 
simply  as  a  question  of  human  enjoyment,  the  success  of  the  American 
system  may  bo  pronounced  complete.  It  makes  a  staid  middle-aged  man 
long  to  have  his  youth  to  live  over  again,  to  see  the  bright,  cheery,  hearty, 
simple  ways  of  tho  young  people  whom  ho  meets  straying  on  the  sands  at 
Newport,  or  picnicking  beside  the  waterfalls  of  Uie  White  Mountains,  safe 
in  their  own  innocence,  meeting  one  another  on  the  natural  footing  of 
human  creatures,  without  affectations  of  inuendo  on  the  one  side,  or  prudery 
ou  the  other.  Little  overtures  and  coquetries  there  may  sometimes  be, 
but  it  is  all,  as  the  attorneys  say,  "without  prejudice."  Such  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  people  of  one's  own  age,  which  no  moralist  can  deny  to  be 
one  of  tho  most  legitimate  sources  of  enjoyment,  is  in  England  a  good 
deal  cramped  by  the  restrictions  which  custom  has  imposed,  and  a  good 
deal  clouded  by  the  idea,  so  often  present  to  tho  English  youth,  of  cousins 
gossiping  and  parents  inquiring  into  what  tho  jargon  of  society  calls 
"  intentions."  A  man  may  walk  with  so  mnch  wariness  or  so  mnch 
honest  simplicity  as  to  avoid  this  last  horror ;  but  no  prudence  will  prevent 
any  interest  which  he  shows  in  a  lady  or  which  a  lady  shows  in  him 
(though  in  this  latter  case  the  inference  is  really  rather  the  other  way),  from 
becoming  the  theme  of  talk  among  acquaintances,  and,  however  heartily  he 
may  despise  it  for  himself,  he  feels  it  acutely  for  tho  other  party,  whom  it 
may  injure  in  more  ways  than  one.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  for  the 
friendship  of  two  people — a  simple  and  natural  friendship  which  gives  them 
pleasure  while  it  lasts,  and  might  possibly  ripen  into  something  better  still 
— ^to  be  interrupted  by  tho  idle  gossip  of  outsiders,  which,  coming  to  their 
ears,  causes  one  or  both  to  break  off  the  intimacy  lest  any  misunderstand- 
ing should  arise.  It  may  be  foolish  of  them,  very  likely  it  is ;  for  gossip 
is   one  of  those  things  which  people  should  learn   to   despise ;   bat 
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to  8nj.     "  Xni  if  you  wore  uot  happy  togothor  before,  I  am  afraid 
would  not  be  so  now." 

8be  did  not  make  any  nuswer  ;  a  ragne  Bort  of  smile  flitted  avir 
|>face>,  then  sho  gave  a  little  sbircr  as  of  cold,  aod  wrapped  the  shawl  i 
-"  A  shawl  snits  me,"  she  said,  "  especially  since  I  am  so  thin.  Do  yoa 
think  a  woman  loses  as  much  as  they  any  by  being  thin  ?  It  is  mjr  betrt- 
:disoa8o.  Wlicu  it  comes  on  it  is  rery  bad,  thongh  aflervrards  I  fed 
just  as  well  as  usual.  Bat  it  must  tell  on  one's  looks.  Could  ytm  UU 
Ihot  I  was  thin  by  my  fuce  ?  " 

"No,"  I  «aid,  and  I  did  not  add,  thongh  it  was  on  mj  ltp«,'*0 
,  woman,  one  could  not  toll  by  your  face  that  you  wore  not  an  ang^'  or  a 
ijneen.   And  what  are  you  ?  what  are  you  ?  "  Alas !  shr  was  not  an  anffl 
I  feared. 

A  little  while  longer  she  sat  musing  in  sili'ijiii.     liuwHtUc  she  im 

told'nto  after  all.     How  much  moro  she  must  know  in  that  world  within 

berself  to  which  she  had  now  reiirvd.  At  len^h  she  turned  to  nc,  her  bee 

KCgbtcd  up  with  the  most  radiant  smilo.     "Shall  I  be  a  gr.>:il  ii-,viMr.  <n 

you  ?  "  she  asked.     "  Am  I  taking  up  anybody's  room  ?  " 

She  r<poke  as  a  farourile  friend  might  fipeak  who  had  arnred  saddcaif, 
&ud  did  not  quit«  know  what  your  arrangemeots  were,  though  ah*  was  mo- 
fideot  nothing  could  make  her  coming  a  burden  to  yon.  She  took  awt^ 
my  breath. 

"  N — no,"  Isaid;  and  then  I  took  courage  and  added:  "Butyonrl 
will  bo  expecting  you,  the  people  where  you  live — and  you  aro_b«tt«r- 

I  could  not,  had  my  life  depended  on  it,  have  said  moro. 

"  Oh,  they  will  not  mind  mnch,  "  she  said.   "  I  don't  live  a^ptlien  in 

l-particulnr.     When  one  Ihiuks  that  one's  own  husband,  the  man  wbo  ft 

^'bonnd  to  support  One,  has  a  home,  and  is  close  at  hand,  how  do  roa 

think  one  can  stay  in  a  miserable  lodging  ?     But  he  do«B  not  care,  he  will 

sit  there  doing  his  horrible  problems,  and  what  is  it  to  him  if  I  waiS  to  die 

at  his  door  ?     Ho  would  be  glad.     Yes,  he  would  be  glad.     He  voold 

iavo  lae  carted  away  aa  rubbish.     Ho  cares  for  nothing  bat  his  booka  i 

is  experiments.   I  have  sat  at  his  door  a  whole  night  begging  him  to  I 

me  in,  begging  out  of  the  cold  and  the  snow,  and  his  light  has  banat 

.and  ho  has  gone  on  with  his  work,  and  then  he  L  '  >  bod  and  i 

no  notice.     Ob,  myOodl     I  should  have  let  hit  o  bocn  a  es*  of 

dog." 

*'  Oh,  surely,  surely  you  must  be  mistaken,"  I  cried. 

"  I  am  not  mistaken.     I  heard  the  window  open  ;  he  looked  deva 
iC;  and  then  ho  went  away.     I  know  ho  knew  mn,  and  la  ho  did  lait 
^oigbt.     He  knew  I  was  there ;    and  be  had  a  liro  lighted  in  the  riiaiii 
irhcre  be  works.     So  ho  knew  it  vm  cold,  too ;  and  I,  his  wib,  hii  I 

lilod  wife,  Bitting  '  11.    Some  time  or  other  he  thiaka  it  wui 

too  much  for  mc,  .  and  ho  will  bo  (tee." 

"  It  is  too  dreadiui  to  ttiink  of,"  laid  L  '*0b,  I  don't  thaik  ba  ooold 
Lave  known  that  yon  were  there." 
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^^x — in   all    cases   ILe  best  gaido   and  [clue  to   the  trnth.     The 

that  people  do  as  a  rtde  knovr  much  more  of  one  another  before 

than  thej  do  in  England,  and  that  unhappy  marriages  are 

idea  afloat  in  the  world,  an  idea  which  the  Americans  ~ 
id  of,  and  which  an  Enghshman,  living  among  them, 
'.  that  tlio  United  States  is  the  land  of  the  futnro, 
"iai  and  political,  represent  a  type  towards  which 
aidng  peoples  are  nnconscionslr,  and  it  may  be 
ug.  As  reBpccta  politics,  at  any  rate,  one  hopes  and 
bbia  is  false  ;  but  as  respects  social  arrangements,  there  is 
.„u  in  it ;  and  it  is  a  Tery  curious  subject  of  speculation  how 
life  will  be  affected  by  the  change,  which  is  certainly  in  progress, 
status  and  influence  of  women.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  some- 
thing Mill  be  gained  aud  something  lost ;  but  the  experience  of  America 
may  well  lead  one  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  the  particular  questions  are 
DDccmed  which  have  been  here  treated  of,  the  gain  will  considerably 
at  weigh  the  loss.  One  is  not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  an  ardent 
"young  legal  friend  of  the  writer's,  who  proposed  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
Parliament,  and  drafted  a  Bill,  modelled  on  8  and  4  Will.  IV.,  chap.  74, 
and  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  abolition  of  chaperons,  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  more  free,  simple,  and  natural  modes  of  social  intercoorse  " 
(short  title,  "The  Chaperons  Act,  1872"),  in  which,  after  a  preamble 
reciting  that  in  time  past  divers  great  inconvemenccs  and  evils  had 
arisen  from  the  practice  of  keeping  yonng  women  under  the  eyes  of  their 
parents  and  other  elderly  persons,  at  balls,  croquet  parties,  and  other 

(cial  gatherings,  and  from  forbidding  or  disconntcn.'uicing  their  walking, 
iving,  or  corresponding  with  young  men,  aud  that  it  was  desirable  as 
lU  to  remedy  such  evils  as  to  rehevc  such  pfCrcnts  and  other  elderly 
rsons  from  the  fatigue  of  attending  dances,  fee,  he  proceeded  to  enact, 
th  all  the  modem  apparatus  of  schedules,  sab-sections,  and  interpreta^ 
i,iOn  clanso,  tbat  from  and  after  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  lady  of  thA 
house  in  which  or  at  which  any  entertainment  (defined  as  hereinafter 
mentioned)  was  given  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  bo  the  chaperon 
^Hpf  all  the  young  ladies  there  present  to  all  intents  and  for  all  purposes 
^^irhatBoevor,  viiih  much  more  to  the  same  cflect,  and  a  whole  string  of 
penalties   (recoverable   in   a  summary  way),   not   less   formidable  than 
those  which  are  to  protect  the  British  voter,  directed  against  dowagers, 
sistors-in-lnw,  cousins,  and  others,  who  should  endeavour  to  abridge  the 
Dm  of  yoLiny  persons  by  making  malicious    remarks   or  spreading 
adod   stories   respecting  their  interest  in   one   another,  and   even 
igainst  parents  who  should,  by  the  covert  exercise  of  moral  influence 
over  their  daughters,  attempt  to  frustrate  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  Logislaturo.     But  if  opinioa  were  to  change,  as  it  seems,  though 
|roiy  slowly,  to  be  changing,  and  onr  code  of  etiquette  wore  so  far 
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relaxed  as  to  recognize  the  existence  of  friendship,  pure  and  simple, 
between  girls  and  yonng  men,  and  the  capacity  of  girls  to  t«k« 
care  of  themselves,  not  only  woald  the  chaperons  for  whom  my  lawyer 
was  so  much  concerned  be  delivered  from  a  wearisome  and  unprofitable 
task,  but  the  sum  of  enjoyment  among  our  youth,  the  gaiety,  the  bright- 
ness, the  freshness  of  life,  would  be  sensibly  increased,  and  the  tone  of 
society  in  relation  to  such  matters  would  be  raised.  Prejudice,  how- 
ever, is  strong  ;  and  who  is  to  make  a  beginning  ?  who  will  bell  the  cat  ? 
Those  very  persons  who,  from  the  best  motives,  desire  a  change,  wooild 
be  the  most  afraid  of  inducing  others  to  join  them  in  breaking  thiDngfa 
the  roles  of  etiquette,  which  they  complain  of.  I  remember  to  hare 
heard  some  one  who  had  been  descanting  to  his  sisters  on  the  advantage 
of  liberty  of  correspondence  reduced  to  silence  by  their  prompt  question  : 
— "You  won't  object,  then,  to  our  corresponding  with  Mr.  So-ond-So?" 
^Vhercat  he  climbed  down,  as  the  Yankees  say,  and  explained  that,  until 
these  things  were  better  understood,  we  ought  to  avoid  misconstraction. 
In  England,  unluckily,  it  is  the  fast  girls  who  disregard  our  conventional 
proprieties,  and  bring  some  reproach  upon  the  sacred  cause  of  enligbtra- 
ment ;  whereas  in  America  freedom  and  geniality  flourish  most  among  tb« 
sober  and  keen-witted  damsels  of  Now  England,  with  whom  no  one  daro 
forget  himself  for  an  instant,  and  the  simple  people  of  the  West  whom 
civilization  has  not  bad  time  to  stifTen.  Things,  however,  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction  :  the  times  have  been  when  it  would  have  been  thought 
dreadful  for  girls  to  go  bowling  along  Piccadilly  nil  alone  in  hansoms ;  and 
England  may  see  the  day  when,  instead  of  being  driven  to  suggest  half 
furtive  meetings  at  the  Academy  or  the  Horticnltnral,  a  young  gentloman 
will  ask  a  lady  to  come  for  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  to-morrow  frain 
half-past  five  till  seven.  Meanwhile,  until  that  happy  day  arriT«B,  H  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  beyond  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  land  wbon 
youths  and  maidens  have  "  a  lovely  time,"  where  flirtation  is  hanalta 
because  it  is  understood  and  permitted,  where  friendship  is  hoBonied 
along  with  love,  where  friendship  leads  up  to  love,  and  love  is  all  Um 
traer  and  more  lasting  because  friendship  has  gone  before. 


I 
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I  UAVs  always  sympaibized  with  the  famotis  senior- wiuoglor  who,  on  being 
invited  to  admire  Partidixr  L^sf ,  inquired,  "  What  does  it  prove  ?  "  To  the 
theory,  indeed,  on  which  his  question  is  generally  supposed  to  be  based, 
that  any  human  composition  is  worthless  which  does  not  end  with  the 
magical  letters  Q.  E.  D.,  I  can  by  no  means  yield  an  nnquaUfied  assent. 
I  fully  share  the  ordinary  prejudice  against  stories  with  a  moral.  No 
poem  or  novel  should  be  conspicuously  branded  with  a  well-worn  aphorism, 
and  declare  to  the  whole  listening  universe  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  The  tracts  which  in  the  days  of  our  childhood  went  to  prove  that 
little  boys  who  didn't  go  to  church  wonld  be  drowned  in  a  millrnco  or 
gored  by  a  buU,  and  the  more  pretentions  allegories  whore  abstract  quali- 
ties are  set  masquerading  in  frigid  forms  of  flesh  and  blood,  moved,  like 
the  figures  on  a  barrel-organ,  not  by  passions  but  by  a  logical  machinery 
grinding  out  syllogisms  below  the  Burface,  are  equally  vexatious.  And 
yet  I  fancy  that  the  senior-wrangler  had  a  dim  perception  of  a  mora 
tenable  theory.  Some  central  truth  should  be  embodied  in  every  work  of 
fiction,  which  cannot  indeed  be  compressed  into  a  definite  formula,  but 
which  acts  as  the  animating  and  informing  principle,  determining  the 
main  lines  of  tlie  structure  and  afl'ecting  even  its  most  trivial  details. 
Critics  who  try  to  extract  it  as  a  formal  moral,  present  us  with  nothing 
but  an  outside  husk  of  dogma.  The  lesson  itself  is  the  living  seed  which, 
cast  into  a.  thousand  minds,  will  bear  fruit  in  a  thousand  different  forms. 
The  senior  wrangler  was  therefore  unreasonable  if  he  expected  to  have 
J'nradinf  Ijint  packed  for  him  into  a  single  portable  formula.  The  true 
answer  to  him  would  have  been,  "  Read  and  see.  The  world  will  be  changed 
for  you  when  you  have  assimilated  the  master's  thought,  though  yon  have 
gone  through  no  definite  process  of  linking  x  and  y  with  a  and  b.  Though 
the  poem  proves  nothing,  it  will  persuade  yon  of  much.  It  is  not  a 
demonstration,  but  an  education." 

These  remarks,  certainly  obvioaa  enough,  are  but  a  clumsy  com- 
ment on  part  of  Hawthorne's  preface  to  the  Home  of  the  Sfreri  Gabln : 
they  roughly  express,  therefore,  Hawthorne's  theory  of  his  own  art ; 
and  they  ore  preparatory  to  the  qaestion,  so  far  as  it  is  a  rational 
question,  what  do  his  romances  prove  ?  Abandoning  the  absurdity  of 
answering  that  question  as  one  wonld  answer  a  hostile  barrister  or 
a  Civil  Service  examiner,  one  may  still  attempt  to  indicate  what  is  for 
Bomo  persons  the  most  conspicuous  tendency  of  writings  in  which  the 
finest,  if  nut  the  mo^t  powerful  genius  of  America  has  embodied  itself. 
Compressing  the  answer  to  its  nan'owost  limits,  one  may  say  th&t  Hft.i(- 
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1  Then  I  went  back  and  eat  over  the  firo  in  the  drnwing-rnotn,  till  ikj 

f         died  away  into  white  asLcs,  trying  to  decide  what  I  should  do.  To  coosoIH 
somebody  was  of  coarse  my  first  thought ;  but  who  conld  I  consult?  TherM 
I  was  not  one  creature  on  the  Green  who  would  not  blame  rae,  who  woul^ 

I         not  be  Bhocked  at  my  foolishness.     I  did  not  dare  even  to  confess  it  to 
I         Lady  Dcnzil.     I  mnsl  keep  her  concealed  till  I  could  porsnade  her  to  goJ 
I         away.     And  to  think  she  should  have  been  disappointed  that  nobodjn 
I         came !     Good  heavens  !  if  anybody  did  como  and  see  her,  what  should  I 
I         do  ?     Looming  up  before  my  imagination,  in  spite  of  all  my  resistance  to 
f         it,  came  a  picture  of  a  possible  interview  with-  Mr.  Beinhardt.     It  drove 
me  half  wild  with  fear  to  think  such  a  thing,  and  yet  I  felt  as  one  somo<^ 
times  does,  that  out  of  mere  terror  I  should  be  driven  to  do  it,  if  I  cottlfl 
not  persuade  her  to  go  away.     That  was  my  only  hope,  and  I  felt  alrefl4jl 
what  a  forlorn  hope  it  was. 

And  thus  another  day  passed,  and  another  night.     Sho  was  qiiit« 
well-behaved,  and  sometimes  her  beauty  overwhelmed  mo  so  that  I  felt 
I  could  do  anything  for  her,  and  sometimes  her  strange  calmnesa  and 
matter-of-course  way  of  taking  everything  filled  me  with  irritation.     She 
never  looked  or  s^Kike  as  if  she  were  obliged  to  me,  neither  did  she  eiaijl 
imply,  by  anything  she  said  or  did,  that  she  meant  to  go  away.     ShfM 
would  stand  for  a  long  time  by  the  window,  gazing  at  the  East  Cottagsa 
she  even  stepped  out  into  the  garden  through  the  drawing-room  window,! 
and  went  and  stood  at  the  gate,  looking  out,  though  I  called  her  back^ 
and  trembled  lest  she  should  be  seen  (and,  of  course,  she  was  seen) ;  Irat 
the  answer  she  gave  me  when  I  objected  put  a  stop  to  the  controversy. 

"  You  are  afraid  to  let  people  see  me,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  don't  mind. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  looking  at  Roinhar '  If 

any  one  calls,  it  is  quite  the  same  to  mo.   Indeed,  I  would  ;  socn 

than  otherwise.     I  think  it  is  right  that  people  shonld  roe  me." 

To  this  I  made  no  answer,  for  my  heart  was  growing  Caini,    And  tbeaj 

I  sho  turned,  and  seized  my  arm — it  was  in  thL>  garden.  V 

"  Oh !  "  she  said,  "  listen  to  mo.     When  are  yon  going  to  8«e  him  fl 
Are  you  going  to-day  ?  "  • 

As  she  spoke  the  sound  of  fontst«ps  quite  close  to  ns  made  m«  start. 
I  had  my  back  to  the  gate,  and  she  was  standing  close  to  the  T«randaiJ| 
so  that  sho  saw  who  was  coming  though  I  could  not.  She  dro|ip«fl 
my  arm  instantly  ;  she  subdued  her  voice  ;  she  put  on  a  smile ;  and  (hen 
Sho  hnlf-tumcd,  and  began  to  gather  some  rosebuds  bom  Um  grMta 
monthly  rose,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  waiting  to  be  called  tamnai,  4 
"  Oh,  Mrs.  Musgravol  we  have  found  you  at  last,"  s.aiJ  a  r  rl 

car,  and,  tunung  round,  I  saw  the  Stokes — Lottie,  and  Lacy,  —  ...-  kd 
brother  Everard,  a  short  war  behind,  followin.^  them  on  to  tin  lawn.        ■ 
"  At  last  ?  "  I  said. 
••  Yes,  and  I  think  wo  have  a  rory  piwd  rirlif  to  comphin.     Whr.  Ton 
have  shut  yourself  np  for  two  whole  dav  -  I 

about  it,"  said  LoUio,  as  sba  kissed  mo;  anu  nw  wm-x  a  r^uKi.  I 
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almost  servile  fidelity.  They  are  not  to  bo  blamed ;  and  donbtless  the 
very  greatoet  writers  are  those  who  can  bring  their  ideal  world  into  tho 
closest  possible  contact  with  our  sympathies,  and  show  us  heroic  figures 
in  modem  frock-coats  and  Parisian  fashions.  Tho  art  of  story-telling  is 
manifold,  and  its  charm  depends  greatly  upon  tho  infinite  variety  of  its 
applications.  And  yet,  ibr  that  very  reason,  there  are  moods  in  which 
one  wishes  that  the  modem  story-teller  wonJd  more  frequently  lead 
US  away  from  the  commonplace  region  of  newspapers  and  railways  to 
regions  where  tho  imagination  can  havo  fair  play.  Hnwihorae  is  one  of 
the  few  eminent  writers  to  whose  guidance  we  may  in  such  moods  most 
safely  entrust  ourselves ;  and  it  is  tempting  to  ask  what  was  the  secret  of 
his  succcBs.  Tho  effort,  indeed,  to  investigate  the  materials  from  which 
some  raro  literary  flavour  is  extracted  is  seldom  satisfactory.  After 
cataloguing  all  the  constituents,  the  analytical  chemist  is  often  bound  to 
admit  that  tho  one  all-important  element  is  too  fine  to  bo  grasped  by  his 
clumsy  instraments.  Wo  are  reminded  of  tho  automaton  chess-player 
who  excited  the  wonder  of  tho  last  generation.  The  showman,  like  tho 
critic,  laid  bare  his  inside,  and  displayed  all  tho  cnnning  wheels  and  cogs 
and  cranks  by  which  his  motions  were  supposed  to  be  regulated.  Yet, 
after  all,  tho  true  secret  was  that  there  was  a  man  inside  tho  machine. 
Some  such  impression  is  often  made  by  the  most  elaborate  demonstrations 
of  literary  anatomists.  We  havo  been  mystified,  not  really  entmsted 
with  any  revelation.  And  yet,  with  this  warning  as  to  tho  probablo 
success  of  our  examination,  lot  us  try  to  determine  somo  of  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  Hawthorne  owes  this  strongo  power  of  bringing  poetry 
out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  in  the 
most  prosaic  of  all  countries — the  most  prosaic,  that  is,  in  external 
appearance,  and  even  in  the  superficial  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
Hawthorne  himself  reckoned  this  as  an  advantage,  though  in  a  very 
difforent  sense  from  that  in  which  wo  oro  speaking.  It  was  as  a  patriot, 
and  not  as  an  artist,  that  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  American 
origin.  There  is  a  humorous  struggle  between  his  sense  of  the  rawness 
and  ugliness  of  his  native  land  and  the  dogged  patriotism  befitting  a 
descendant  of  the  genuine  New  England  Puritans.  Hawthorne  tho 
novelist  writhes  at  tho  discords  which  torture  his  deUcato  sensibilities  at 
every  step ;  but  instantly  Hawthorne  the  Yankee  protests  that  tho  very 
faults  are  symptomatic  of  excellence.  He  is  like  a  sensitive  mother, 
unable  in  deny  that  her  awkward  hobbledehoy  of  a  son  offends  against  the 
proprieties,  but  tacitly  resolved  to  soo  proofs  of  virtues  present  or  to  come 
ovoD  in  his  clumsiest  tricks.  He  forces  his  apologies  to  sound  like 
boasting.  "  No  author,"  he  says,  "  can  conceive  of  tho  difficulty  of 
writing  a  romance  about  a  country  where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  antiquity, 
no  mystery,  no  picturesque  ond  gloomy  wrong,  nor  anything  but  a 
commonplace  prosperity,  as  is  happily  "  (it  must  and  shall  ho  happily) 
"  the  case  with  my  dear  native  land.  It  will  bo  very  long,  I  trust,  before 
romaiioe-writerB  may  find  congenial  and  easily-handled  themes  cither 


ibe  annals  of  oar  stalwart  repablic,  or  in  any  characteristic  and  probable 
events  of  onr  individual  lives.     Romance  and  poetry,  ivy,  lichens  and 
wallflowers  need  rains  to  make  them  grow."     If,  that  is,  I  am  forced  to 
confess  that  poetry  and  romance  are  absent,  I  will  reeolntely  stick  to  it 
that  poetry  and  romance  are  bad  things,  even  though  the  lore  of  them  ia 
the  strongest  propensity  of  my  nature.     To  my  thinking,  there  is  somo- 
thing  almost  pathetic  in  this  loyal  self-deception ;  and  therefore  I  hare 
never  been  offended  by  certain  passages  in  Our  Old  Hom^  which  appear 
to  have  canscd  some  irritation  in  tonchy  Englishmen.     There  is  some- 
thing, he  8a3rB  by  way  of  apology,  which  causes  an  American  in  England 
to  take  up  nn  attitade  of  antagonism.     "  Those  people  think  so  loftily  of 
themselves,  and  so  contemptuously  of  everybody  elsn,  that  it  requiree 
more  generosity  than  I  possess  to  keep  always  in  perfectly  good-hnmonr 
with  them."     That  may  bo  true;  for,  indeed,  I  boUcve  that  deep  down  in 
the  bosom  of  every  Briton,  beneath  all  superficial  roots  of  cosmopolitan 
philanthropy,  there  lies  an  ineradicable  conviction  that  no  foreigner  is  his 
equal ;  and  to  a  man  of  Hawthomo's  delicate  perceptions,  the  presence  of 
that  sentiment  would  reveal  itself  through  the  most  careful  disgoises. 
IJut  that   which   really  caused   him   to  cherish   his  antagonism  was,  I 
suspect,  something  else :  ho  was  afraid  of  loving  us  too  well ;  he  feared 
to  be  tempted  into  a  denial  of  some  point  of  his  patriotic  cree<l ;  he  id 
always   clasping   it,  as   it  were,  to  his   bosom,   and  vowing   and   pro- 
testing that  he  docs  not  surrender  a  single  jot  or  tittle  of  it.     Haw- 
thorne in  England  was  Uke  a  plant  suddenly  removed  to  a  rich   bo3 
from  a    dry   and    thirsty   land.      Ho    drinks    in    at    every    por«    Um 
delightful  influences  of  which  ho  has  had  fio  scanty  a  supply.    An  old 
cottage,  an  ivy-grown  wall,  a  country  churchyard  with  its  quaint  epitephSi 
things  that  are  commonplace  to  most  Englishmen  and  which  on  hatsAU 
to  the  sanitary  inspector,  are  refreshing  lo  every  fibre  of  his  soul.     He 
trios  in  vain  to  take  the  sanitary  inspector's  view.     In  spite  of  himself  bo 
is  always  falling  into  the  romantic  tone,  though  a  sense  that  bo  on^t  to 
be  sternly  philosophical  just  gives  a  humorous  tinge  to  his  ettthasiasm. 
Charles  Lamb  could  not  have  improved  his  description  of  the  old  hocptUd 
at  Leicester,  where  the  twelve  brethren  still  wear  tho  badgo  of  the  Bcw 
and  Ragged  Stafi".    He  lingers  round  it,  and  gossips  with  tho  bnthi«n, 
and  peeps  into  the  garden,  and  sits  by  the  cavemoos  archway  of   tb* 
kitchen  fireplace,  where  the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  bo  redolent  with 
aphorisms  first  uttered  by  ancient  monks,  and  jokes  derived  from  B(»st4ir 
Blender's  note-book,  and  gossip  about  tho  wrecks  of  tho  Spanish  Annftda. 
No  connoisseur  could  pore  more  lovingly  over  nn  '  -loiter 

rolamo  or  the  mellow  hues  of  some  old  painter's  nj:i       ,  Cftds 

the  charm  of  our  historical  ooutintiity,  where  the  immomonal  ;  ii 

indistinguishably  with  tho  present,  to  the  rctnotcxt  rrcessoii  of  his  luiivgin*- 
tion.     Dut  then  tho  Yankee  nature  withiii  bitn  niTist  \mi  m  a  sh»p 
or  two;  ho  hnn  to  jerk  tbo  hridio  for  f  <-b 

fairly  niu  away  with  him.     "ITictroos  aiil    ^ ..._,.-     . 

Jandsodpo,"  be  remarks,  or,  perhaps  w«  iihould  any,  L«  eumpi 
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hold  of  ono  by  numberless  minute  tendrils  as  it  were,  wbicb,  look  as 
closely  as  we  choose,  we  never  find  in  an  American  scene  ;  "  bat  he  inserts 
a  qualifying  clanse,  jnst  by  way  of  protest,  that  an  American  tree  would 
be  more  piottiresqae  if  it  had  an  equal  chance  ;  and  the  native  onk  of 
which  we  are  so  proud  is  summarily  condemned  for  "John  Bulliam  " — 
a  mysterious  offence  common  to  many  things  in  England,  Charlecote 
Hall,  he  presently  admits,  "  is  a  most  delightful  place."  Even  an 
American  is  tempted  to  believe  that  rcnl  homes  can  only  bo  produced  by 
"the  slow  ingenuity  and  labour  of  mnny  successive  generations,"  when 
he  sees  the  elaborate  beauty  nnd  perfection  of  a  well-ordered  English 
abode.  And  yet  be  persnadcs  himself  that  even  here  he  is  the  victim  of 
some  delusion.  The  impression  is  due  to  the  old  man  which  still  lurks 
even  in  the  polished  American,  and  forces  him  to  look  through  his 
ancestors'  spectacles.  The  true  theory,  it  appears,  is  that  which  Holgravo 
expresses  for  him  in  the  Sn-en  OahUs,  namely,  that  we  should  free  our- 
selves of  the  material  slavery  imposed  upon  us  by  the  brick-and-mortAr 
of  past  geuertitions,  and  learn  to  change  our  houses  as  early  as  our  coats. 
Wo  ought  to  feel — only  wo  unfortunately  can't  feel — that  a  tent  or  n 
wigwam  is  as  good  as  a  house.  The  mode  in  which  Hawthorne  regards 
the  Englishman  himself  is  a  quaint  illustration  of  the  same  theory.  An 
Englishwoman,  ho  admits  reluctantly  and  after  many  protestations,  has  some 
few  beauties  not  possessed  by  her  American  sisters.  A  maiden  in  her 
teens  has  "a  certain  charm  of  half  blossom  and  dehcatcly-folded  leaves, 
and  tender  womanhood  shielded  by  maidenly  reserves,  with  which,  some- 
how or  other,  our  American  girls  often  fail  to  adorn  themselves  during  on 
appreciable  moment."  But  he  revenges  himself  for  this  concession  by  an 
almost  savage  onslaught  upon  the  full-blown  British  matron  with  her 
"  awful  ponderosity  of  frame.  .  .  massive  with  solid  beef  and  streaky 
tollow,"  and  apparently  composed  "  of  steaks  and  sirloins."  He  laments 
that  the  English  violet  should  develop  into  such  an  overblown  peony,  and 
spocnlates  upon  the  whimsical  problem,  whether  a  middle-aged  husband 
should  1)0  considered  as  legally  married  to  all  the  accretions  which  have 
overgrown  the  slendemess  of  his  bride.  Should  not  the  matrimonial 
bond  be  held  to  exclude  the  three-fourths  of  the  wife  that  had  no  existence 
when  the  ceremony  was  performed  ?  A  qnestion  not  to  be  pat  without 
n  shudder.  The  iact  is,  that  Hawthorne  had  succeeded  only  too  well  in 
misleading  himself  by  a  common  fallacy.  That  pestilent  personage,  John 
BuU,  has  assumed  so  concrete  a  form  in  our  imaginations,  with  his  top- 
boots  and  his  broad  shoulders  and  vast  circumference,  and  the  emblemaUc 
bull-dog  at  his  heels,  that  for  most  observers  he  completely  hides  the 
Englishman  of  real  life.  Hawthorne  bad  decided  that  an  Englishman 
must  and  should  be  a  mere  mass  of  transformed  hee{  and  beer.  No 
obsorvation  could  shako  his  preconceived  impression.  At  Greenwich 
Hospital  he  encountered  tho  mighty  shade  of  the  concentrated  essence  of 
our  strongest  national  qualities;  no  truer  Englishman  ever  lived  thui 
Nelson.  But  Nelson  was  certainly  not  tho  conventional  John  Bull,  and, 
therefore,  Hawthorne  roundly  assorts  t)iiit  he  was  nut  an  Englishman. 
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English  was  an  acquired  langaage.     I  think  this  struck  me  now  for 
first  time. 

Then  we  paused  and  looked  at  each  other — ho  on  his  gnard ;  I, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  trying  to  remember  wliat  I  bad  said  in  my  imagioAry 
interviews  with  him,  and  feeling  as  if  my  very  mind  had  gone.  I  made  a 
despairing  attempt  to  collect  myself,  to  state  her  case  in  the  best  possible 
way,  but  I  might  as  well  hare  tiied  any  impossible  feat  of  athletics.  I 
could  not  do  it. 

"  There  is  a  Jady,"  I  faltered,  "  in  my  house." 

A  kind  of  smile  crossed  his  face  at  the  first  words.  He  garo  a  nod  as 
if  to  say,  "  I  know  it ;"  but  again  a  change  come  over  him  when  I  finished 
my  sentence. 

"  In  your  house  !  " 

"  Yes,  in  my  house,"  I  went  on,  finding  myself  at  last  wound  up  to 
speech,  "  I  found  her  on  Friday  last  at  your  door — seated  in  the  dost, 
almost  dying." 

Here  he  stopped,  making  an  incredulous  moTemont — a  shrug  of  tha 
shoulders,  an  oleTation  of  the  eyebrows. 

"  It  is  true,"  I  said :  "  she  has  heart-disease  :  she  could  scarooly  walk 
the  little  distance  lo  my  house.  Had  you  seen  her,  as  I  did,  pautin^, 
gasping  for  very  breath " 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  a  fiction,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  and  I  know 
her  best." 

"  It  was  no  fiction.  Oh,  you  may  have  had  your  wrongs.  I  say 
nothing  to  the  contrary,"  I  cried  ;  "  for  anything  I  can  tell,  you  may  Iuto 
been  deeply  wronged ;  but  she  is  so  bcautifol,  and  so  young,  and  lorei 
pleasm°e  and  luxury  so " 

I  think  he  heard  only  the  half  of  what  I  said,  and  that  struck  him  like 
an  unexpected  arrow.  He  turned  from  me  and  walked  a  few  steps  away, 
and  then  came  back  again.  "  So  beautiful  and  so  young,"  he  cried.  "  Wbo 
should  know  that  so  well  as  I  ? — who  should  know  that  so  well  as  I  ?  " 

"  You  know  it,  and  still  you  let  her  sit  at  your  door  all  tliroo^ 
the  lonely  night.  I  would  not  let  a  tramp  shiver  at  mine  if  I  coald  Itoip 
it.  You  let  her  perish  withm  reach  of  yon.  You  condemn  her  at  tur 
age,  with  her  lovely  face,  unheard " 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  stop  me.  He  was  as  much  agitat«d  as  I  vas. 
"  Her  lovely  face,"  he  said  to  himself, — "  oh,  her  lovely  face  I  "  Tlial 
was  the  point  at  which  I  touched  him.  It  woko  rocolloctions  in  him 
which  were  more  eloquent  than  anything  I  could  say. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "think  of  it."  I  do  not  know  by  what  inspiralioa 
I  laid  hold  upon  this  feature  of  the  story — ^hcr  beauty  ;  perhaps  bocaan 
it  was  the  real  cxjdauatiou  of  the  power  she  had  aeqoirad  over  me. 

But  in  a  minute  more  ho  had  overcome  bis  ngitatioo ;  h*  caaiA  j 
a  sudden  pause  in  front  of  me  and  looked  mo  in  tho  (ua,  tbaqgH  I 
wc;-c  si^ns  of  a  conflict  in  his.     "  It  is  vain  t<i  v«  no, 

'aaid,  houmW.    "  I  do  uoV  Vjio'w  ^V^  'j^i-^  "=Vw\ 
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ideal  bcanty  ?  Might  wo  not  have  had  an  appendix  to  the  Midsti miner 
Niiiht'n  Dream,  and  might  not  a  modem  Faerie  Qweii  hare  brightened 
the  prosaic  wilderness  of  this  nineteenth  century  ?  The  question,  as  I 
have  said,  is  rigidly  unanswerable.  We  have  not  yet  learnt  how  to  breed 
poets,  though  we  have  made  some  progress  in  regard  to  pigs.  Nobody 
can  tell,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  as  well  that  nobody  should  guess, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  transplanting  Shakspearo  to  modem 
Btrntford,  or  of  exiling  him  to  the  United  States.  And  yet — for  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  entirely  the  pleasure  of  fruitless  speculation — wo  may 
guess  that  there  are  snmo  reasons  why  there  should  bo  a  risk  in  trans- 
planting so  delicate  a  growth  as  the  genius  of  Hawthomo.  Thero  are 
moro  ways,  so  wise  men  tell  ns,  of  killing  a  cat  than  choking  it  with 
cream;  but  it  is  a  very  good  way.  Over-feeding  produces  atrophy  of 
some  of  the  vital  functions  in  higher  animals  than  cats,  and  the  imagina- 
tion may  be  enfeebled  rather  than  strengthened  by  an  over-supply  of 
materials,  Hawthorne,  if  his  life  had  passed  where  the  plough  may  turn 
up  an  antiquity  in  cvoty  farrow,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  coimtry  is 
enamelled  with  ancient  culture,  might  have  wrought  more  gorgeous  hues 
into  his  tiasoes,  but  he  might  have  succnmbed  to  the  temptation  of 
producing  mere  upholstery.  The  fairy  land  for  which  he  longed  is  full  of 
dangerous  enchantments,  and  Uiere  are  many  who  have  lost  in  it  the 
vigour  which  comes  from  breathing  the  keen  air  of  overy-day  lifo.  From 
that  risk  Hawthorne  was  effectually  preserved  in  his  New  England  homo. 
Having  to  abandon  the  poetry  which  is  manufactured  out  of  more  external 
circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  draw  it  from  deeper  sources.  With  easier 
means  at  hand  of  enriching  his  pages,  he  might  have  left  the  mine 
unworked-  It  is  often  good  for  us  to  have  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
Hawthorne,  who  was  conscious  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
and  but  partially  conscious  of  tho  success  of  his  solution  of  it,  naturally 
complained  of  the  severe  discipline  to  which  he  owed  his  strength.  Wo 
who  enjoy  the  results  may  feel  how  much  he  owed  to  tho  very  sternness 
of  his  education  and  the  niggard  band  with  which  his  imaginative 
sustenance  was  dealt  out  to  him.  The  observation  may  sound  paradoxical 
at  the  first  moment,  and  yet  it  is  supported  by  analogy.  Are  not  the  best 
cooks  produced  just  where  the  raw  material  is  the  worst,  and  precisely 
because  it  is  there  worst  ?  Now,  cookery  is  the  art  by  which  man  is 
most  easily  distinguished  from  beasts,  and  it  requires  little  ingenuity  to 
transfer  its  lessons  to  literature.  At  the  same  timo  it  may  be  admitted 
'  that  some  closer  inquiry  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  hypothesis 
probable,  and  I  will  endeavour  from  this  point  of  view  to  examine 
some  of  Hawthorne's  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  story  which  perhaps  generally  passes  for  his  masterpiooo  is 
Tramf'irmalivn,  for  most  readers  assume  that  a  writer's  longest  book 
must  necessarily  be  his  best.  In  tho  present  case,  I  think  that  this  method, 
which  has  its  conveniences,  has  not  led  to  a  perfectly  just  conclusion. 
In  Trciix/urmatioii,  Hawthorne  has  for  once  the  advantage  of  placing  his 
chaiactors  in  a  land  where  "a  sort  of  poetic  or  fairy  precinct,"  aa  he 
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I  did  not  make  any  answer :  what  was  the  use  ?  At  bottom,  I  dii 
blame  myself ;  I  ehonld  not  have  interfered ;  I  sboold  have  been  firm 
enongh  and  strong  enongh  to  take  her  to  her  home,  wherever  it  was, 
next  dnj,  and  to  have  left  my  neigbbonr's  concerns  alone.  Therefore 
I  did  not  stand  npon  my  defence.  I  let  him  say  what  he  wonld  ;  and 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  this  went  on.  I  suppose  the  interval  was  not 
nearly  so  long  as  it  seemed  to  me.  He  stood  before  me,  and  he  smiled 
and  frowned,  and  gronnd  his  teeth,  and  discharged,  as  it  were,  bitter 
sentences  at  me.  Englishmen  can  be  bmtal  enough,  but  no  Englishman, 
I  think,  wonld  have  done  it  in  that  way.  He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasore 
in  saying  everything  that  was  most  disagreeable.  When  ho  scowled  al 
mo  I  conid  bear  it,  but  when  he  smiled  and  affected  politeness  I  grew  so 
angry  that  I  conld  have  struck  him.  Poor  wretch  I  perhaps  there  wss 
some  justification  for  him  after  all. 

"  Because  you  are  a  woman  !  "  ho  cried.  "  A  woman  1 — what  it  is  to 
be  a  woman  I  it  gives  you  a  right  to  set  every  power  of  hell  in  motion, 
and  always  to  be  spared  the  consequences ;  to  upset  every  arrangement 
of  the  world,  and  disturb  the  quiet,  and  put  your  fingers  into  every  mess, 
and  always  to  be  held  blameless.  That  is  your  right.  Oh,  I  like  those 
women's  rights !  I  should  have  knocked  down  the  man  who  had  int«riegred 
as  you  have  done  ;  but,  because  you  are  a  woman,  I  must  come  oat  cf 
my  quiet,  I  must  derange  my  life,  to  save  you  from  your  folly.  God 
in  heaven  I  was  that  what  those  creatures,  those  slaves,  those  toys  mtt 
made  for?  to  interfere — for  ever  to  interfere — and  to  be  spared  the 
consequences,  at  any  cost  to  ns  ?  "  ' 

I  don't  know  how  I  bore  it  all.  I  got  tired  after  a  while  of  the  mer* 
physical  effort  of  standing  to  listen  to  him.  I  did  not  try  to  antvcr  at 
first,  and  after  the  torrent  began  I  conld  not,  ho  spoke  so  fast  and  so 
vehemently.  But  at  length  I  tamed  from  him  and  walked  slowly,  at 
well  as  I  was  able,  to  my  own  door.  He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  in 
surprise,  and  then  turned  and  walked  on  with  me,  talking  and  gccttRl* 
lating.  "  Nothing  else  wonld  have  disturbed  me,"  he  sud ;  "  I  had  mada 
my  arrangements.  How  was  I  to  tell  that  a  fool,  a  woman,  woold  tfarut 
herself  into  it,  and  put  it  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  to  freo  httf 
What  has  honour  to  do  with  it  ?  Why  should  I  trouble  more  for  a  weatMn 
— an  old  woman — a  plain  woman — than  for  a  man.?  Bnh !  Ah,  I  will 
bo  rude ;  yes,  I  am  rude ;  it  is  a  pleasure — it  is  a  compeomitoiL.  Toa 
are  plain  ;  yon  are  old.  You  have  lost  what  charms.  Tbeiofore,  whil 
right  have  yon  to  bo  considered  ?  Why  sliould  vmi  unt  hr^T  ro-ar 
foUy  ?     Why  should  I  interfere  ?  ' ' 

"  Pray  make  yourself  qnile  easy  about  mc,    i  hm 
"  1  did  not  appeal  to  yon  on  my  own  account,  and  nr ;  !•* 

mc  wonld  bo  dearly  purchased  by  submittitig  to  this  violcocci.     Go  jtMH 
own  way,  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  own  concerns.*^  JL 

Ho  stopped,  bevrildcrod ;  and  then  he  asked  with  coaitiako.  '         ^^  S 
do  yon  call  yonr  own  concera*  ?  "  " 
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vivid  reeolloction  of  some  stroll  in  Bomo  ;  for,  of  all  our  Hcnsos,  the  smoll 
is  the  most  powerful  in  awakening  associations.  Bat  then  what  do  wo 
who  road  him  care  about  the  Roman  taste  for  broad  "  in  acetous  fermen- 
tation ?  "  When  the  high-spirited  girl  is  on  the  way  to  meet  her  tor- 
mentor, and  to  receive  the  provocation  which  leads  to  his  murder,  why 
should  wo  bo  worried  by  a  gratuitous  remark  about  Roman  baking  ?  It 
somehow  jars  upon  our  taste,  and  we  are  certain  that,  in  describing  a  New 
England  village,  Hawthorne  would  never  have  admitted  a  touch  which 
has  no  conceivable  bearing  upon  the  situation.  There  is  almost  a  super- 
abundance of  minute  local  colour  in  his  American  romances,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  House  of  the  Srven  Qabk.s ;  but  still,  every  touch,  how- 
ever minute,  is  steeped  in  the  sentiment  and  contributes  to  the  general 
effect.  In  Rome  the  smell  of  a  loaf  is  sacred  to  his  imagination,  and 
intrudes  itself  upon  its  o^vn  merits,  and,  so  fJEir  as  we  can  discover,  without 
reference  to  the  central  purpose.  If  a  baker's  shop  impresses  him  unduly 
because  it  is  Roman,  the  influence  of  ancient  ruins  and  glorious  works  of 
art  ia  of  course  still  more  distracting.  The  mysterious  Donatello,  and  the 
strange  psychological  problem  which  bo  is  destined  to  illustrate,  are  put 
aside  for  an  interval,  whilst  we  ore  called  upon  to  listen  to  descriptions 
and  meditations,  always  graceful,  and  often  of  great  beauty  in  themselves, 
but  yet,  in  a  strict  sense,  irrelevant.  Hawthorne's  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  scenery  is  of  course  responsible  for  part  of  this  failing.  Had  he  been 
a  native  Roman,  he  would  not  have  been  so  pre-occupied  with  the  wonders 
of  Rome.  But  it  seems  that  for  a  romance  bearing  npon  a  spiritual 
problem,  the  scenery,  however  tempting,  is  not  really  so  serviceablo  aa 
the  less  prepossessing  surroundings  of  America.  The  objects  have  too 
great  an  intrinsic  interest.  A  counter-attraction  distorts  the  symmetry  of 
the  system.  In  the  shadow  of  the  Coliseum  and  St.  Peter's  you  cannot 
pay  much  attention  to  the  troubles  of  a  young  lady  whoso  existence  is 
painfully  ephemeral.  Those  mighty  objects  will  not  be  relegated  to  the 
background,  and  condescend  to  act  as  mere  scenery.  They  ore,  in  fact, 
too  romantic  for  a  romance.  The  fountain  of  Trevi,  with  all  its  alle- 
gorical marbles,  may  be  a  very  picturesque  object  to  describe,  but  for 
Hawthorne's  purposes  it  is  really  not  equal  to  the  town  pump  at  Salem  ; 
and  Hilda's  poetical  tower,  with  the  perpetual  light  before  the  Virgin's 
image,  and  the  doves  floating  up  to  her  from  the  street,  and  the  column  of 
Antoninus  looking  at  her  &om  the  heart  of  the  city,  somehow  appeals  loss 
to  our  sympathies  than  the  quaint  garret  in  the  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,  from  which  Phoebe  Pyncheon  watched  the  singular  idiosyncracies 
of  the  superannuated  breed  of  fowls  in  the  garden.  The  garret  and  the 
pmup  are  designed  in  strict  subordination  to  the  human  figures:  the 
tower  and  the  fountain  have  a  distinctive  purpose  of  their  own,  Haw- 
thorne, at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  been  mastered  by  his  too  powerful 
auxiliaries.  A  human  soul,  oven  in  America,  is  more  interesting  to  us 
than  all  the  churclics  and  picture-galleries  in  the  world  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  as  well  that  Han-thomo  should  not  be  tempted  to  the  too  easy 
method  of  putting  fine  description  in  place  of  sentiment. 
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and  night,  witli  n  bit  of  skj  in  one,  which  broke  confnsddlj  the  fiunilw 
walls,  and  made  it  donbtfnl  to  my  bewildered  and  excited  mind  whether  I 
was  oat  of  doors  or  in — whether  the  chairs  and  sofk  and  the  lamp  oe 
the  table  had  been  transported  into  the  garden,  or  the  garden  had  iatided 
the  house.  The  wind  made  me  shiver,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  wvreni  erea 
within  its  protecting  glass,  darkness  and  mystery  breathed  in,  and,  in  tbs 
centre,  absorbing  all  thonghts,  was  this  etrnggle  between,  as  I  Ihoo^t, 
death  and  life.  I  cannot  tell  how  time  passed,  or  how  long  we  wen  in 
this  suspense ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  half  the  night  mast  have  beta 
over  before  the  doctor  came  in  evening  dress,  nith  huge  white  wristbuidf, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  perform  an  operation.  Notwithstanding  the  aaxietj 
I  was  in,  this  fantastic  idea  moved  my  mind.  But  it  was  a  relief  beyoad 
description  when  he  came :  the  responsibihty,  at  least,  seemed  to  be  taltto 
off  my  shoulders.  I  had  scarcely  permitted  myself  to  hope  before,  that  the 
paroxysm  was  already  beginning  to  subside  ;  but  now  it  became  etident 
to  me  ;  and  Dr.  Houghton  gave  her  something,  I  don't  know  what, 
which  ho  had  called  at  his  house  to  get  when  he  was  told  what  wae  the 
matter.  I  sat  down  beside  the  sofa,  feeling  half  stupefied  with  the  aenaa* 
tion  of  relief,  and  watched  her  breathing  gradually  grow  calmer  and  the 
struggle  abate.  I  think  my  own  brain  had  given  way- slightly  nnder  the 
tension.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  room  behind  me  was  full  of  people 
whispering  and  flitting  about,  and  that  all  kinds  of  echoes  and  monnors  of 
voices  were  coming  in  at  tho  open  windows.  I  suppose  it  was  only  my  own 
maids,  and  Susan  from  the  Admiral's  next  door,  who  had  come  to  tM 
what  was  the  matter ;  but  the  strange  sensation  of  being  almost  id  the 
open  air,  and  tho  worn-out  state  in  which  I  was,  produced  this  effecL  I 
could  not  move,  however,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  could  do  nothing  bat  iM 
still  and  watch.  Aod  thue  tho  scene  of  the  first  eveniog,  when  I  broogbt 
this  strange  inmate  home  to  my  house,  reproduced  itself,  with  «i<Hb»r 
liewildcring  efiect,  before  my  eyes.  She  was  no  longer  dusty  and  miserable ; 
her  poor  black  dress  was  neat  and  covered  by  my  shawl ;  her  hair  had  bees 
elaborately  dressed,  and,  though  a  hltlc  disordered,  still  showed  how  earn- 
fully  it  had  been  arranged ;  but  other?rise,  the  attitude,  tho  look,  was 
exactly  the  same.  Her  head  was  thrown  back  in  utter  exhaostion  npoo  the 
dark  velvet  pillow,  which  showed  it  in  relief,  like  a  white  cameo  on  the  doxk 
background  of  the  fieli-a  dnni.  Her  eyes  were  softly  closed,  and  her  lips. 
The  doctor,  who  had  gone  away  to  wTite  a  prescriptioa,  wtu  ttrnck  by  bar 
wonderful  beauty,  as  I  had  been  that  night.  Ho  stiuted  m  his  sariidee 
when  he  came  back  and  saw  how  she  had  dropped  asleep.  Ho  draw  me 
aside  ia  his  amazement ;  the  discovery  flashed  upon  him  all  in  a  mooicat, 
as  it  had  done  on  mo.  ^Vheu  a  woman  is  Tory  ill — whan  one's  mind  ii 
full  of  anxiety  for  her — her  beauty  is  tho  last  thing  one  thinks  oL  Bo  that 
the  sudden  sight  of  bor  confounded  him.  "  How  Leautifitl  liia  is  ! "  he 
said  in  my  ear,  with  a  certain  agitation ;  and  thoogfa  I  am  only  a  womaa, 
I  Lad  boon  agitated,  too,  when  I  found  it  oat. 

It  wu  just  when  the  doctor  Lad  said  this  that  toy  oye  was 
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which,  ns  she  tells  us,  is  forced  to  her  lips  in  tho  night-vratches  ;  and  aro 
not  startlod  whon  so  prosaic  au  objoct  as  tho  row  of  beds  in  tho  dormitory 
of  a  French  school  suggest  to  her  images  worthy  rather  of  stately  tombs 
in  tho  aisles  of  a  vast  cathedral,  and  recall  dead  dreams  of  an  elder 
world  and  mightier  race  long  fi-ozen  in  death.  Comparisons  of  this  kind 
are  almost  inevitably  nnfair ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  Ulns- 
trates  one  characteristic — we  need  not  regard  it  as  a  defect — of  Hawthorne. 
His  idcahsm  docs  not  consist  in  conferring  grandeur  upon  vnlgar  objects 
by  tinging  them  with  the  reflection  of  deep  emotion.  He  rather  shrinks 
than  otherwise  from  describing  tho  strongest  passions,  or  shows  their 
working  by  indirect  touches  and  under  a  side-light.  An  excellent  example 
of  his  peculiar  method  occurs  in  what  is  in  some  respects  the  most  perfect 
of  his  works,  the  Scnrtrt  Lcttfr.  There,  again,  wo  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
man  tortured  by  a  life-long  repentance.  The  Puritan  clergyman,  reve- 
renced as  a  saint  by  all  his  Qock,  conscious  of  a  sin  which,  once  revealed, 
will  crush  him  to  the  earth,  watched  with  a  malignant  purpose  by  tho 
husband  whom  ho  has  injured,  unable  to  summon  np  the  moral  courage 
to  tear  off  the  veil,  and  make  the  only  atonement  in  his  power,  is  ud- 
donbtedly  a  striking  figure,  powerfiiUy  conceived  and  most  delicately 
described.  He  yields  under  terrible  pressure  to  the  temptation  of  escaping 
from  the  scene  of  his  prolonged  torlnro  with  tho  partner  of  his  guilt. 
And  then,  as  ho  is  returning  homewards  after  yielding  a  reluctant  consent 
to  the  flight,  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  the  agony  of  his  soul.  The 
form  wliich  it  takes  is  curiously  characteristic.  No  vehement  pangs  of 
remorse,  or  desperate  hopes  of  escape,  overpower  his  faculties  in  any 
simple  and  straightforward  fashion.  The  poor  minister  is  seized  with  a 
strange  hallucination.  Ho  meets  a  venerable  deacon,  and  can  scarcely 
restrain  himself  from  uttering  blasphemies  about  the  commnnion-supper. 
Next  appears  an  aged  widow,  and  he  longs  to  assail  her  with  what  appeai-a 
to  him  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  immortality  of  tho 
Roul.  Then  follows  an  impulse  to  whisper  impure  suggestions  to  a  fair 
young  maiden,  whom  he  has  recently  converted.  And,  finally,  he  longs 
to  greet  a  rough  sailor  with  a  "  volley  of  good  round,  soUd,  satisfactory, 
and  heaven-defying  oaths."  The  minister,  in  short,  is  in  that  state  of 
mind  which  gives  birth  in  its  victim  to  a  belief  in  diabolical  possession  ; 
and  the  meaning  is  pointed  by  an  encounter  with  an  old  lady,  who,  in  tho 
popular  beUef,  was  one  of  Satan's  miserable  slaves  and  dupes,  the  witches, 
and  is  said — for  Hawthorne  never  introduces  the  supernatural  without 
toning  it  down  by  a  supposed  legendary  transmission — to  have  invited 
him  to  meet  her  at  the  blasphemous  sabbath  in  the  forest.  The  sin  of 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  tho  punishment  of  his  sins  had  brought  hitn 
into  sympathy  with  wicked  mortals  and  perverted  spirits. 

This  mode  of  settaog  forth  tho  agony  of  a  pure  mind,  tainted  by  one 
Lrrcmovoblo  blot,  ia  undoubtedly  impressive  to  the  imagination  in  a  high 
degree ;  far  more  impressive,  wo  may  safely  say,  than  any  quantity  of 
such  rant  as  very  inferior  writers  could  have  poured  out  with  the  utmost 
facility  on  such  an  occasion.    Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  poet  of 
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will  be  in  a  very  weak  stHte,  and  nnj  excitement  might  be  dangeron*.   T 
don't  know  what  connection  there  is  between  them,  bat  can't  vou  wad 
him  away  ?     Who  is  this  next  ?  " 

This  time  it  was  a  very  timid  figure  at  the  window,  a  haltmg,  furtive 
old  man  peeping  in.  And  somehow  this,  too,  seemed  qoite  natitVal  lo  me. 
I  felt  that  I  knew  everj-lhing  that  happened  as  if  I  had  planned  "e- 

hand.  "It  is  his  servant  come  to  look  for  him,"  said  I.  Aim  .- —  -lor 
went  to  the  window  mth  impatieocc  and  polled  poor  old  White  id,  and 
shut  it  down. 

"  The  draught  goes  through  and  through  one,"  he  said,  vrith  a  sUvitr. 
It  was  quite  ti-ac  ;  I  was  trembling  with  cold  where  I  sut  bj  the  sleefiiBg 
woman's  side  ;  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  shut  the  window ;  creiy- 
thiug  seemed  unchangeable,  as  if  wo  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to 
accept  whatever  happened.  When  White  came  in  he  looked  round  him 
with  gi'eat  astonishment,  and  mado  me  a  very  humble,  frightened  bow,  while 
ho  whispered  and  explained  to  the  doctor  how  it  was  he  had  taken  the 
liberty.  Then  he  gradually  approached  his  master ; — but  when  he  saw  the 
ligure  on  the  sofa  consternation  swallowed  np  all  his  other  sentiniMite. 
He  flung  his  arms  above  his  head  and  uttered  a  stifled  cry,  and  then  be 
rushed  at  his  master  with  a  sudden  vehemence  which  showed  how  deeply 
the  sight  had  moved  him.  Ue  put  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Reiiiharil's 
shoulder  and  shook  him  gently. 

"Sir,  sirl"  ho  cried;  then  stooped  to  his  ear  and  whisperol, 
"  Master  ;  Mr.  Eeinhardt ;  master  I  "  Beinhardt  took  do  notice  of  the 
old  man,  ho  sat  absorbed  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  marble,  boautifhl  Cm*. 
"  Oh,  sir,  come  with  me  I  oh,  come  with  mo,  my  dear  master  I  "  said  tlM 
old  man.  "  You  know  what  I'm  saying  is  for  your  good — yoa  kaow  it's 
for  your  good.  It's  getting  late,  sir,  time  for  the  house  to  be  stmt  ap. 
Oh,  Mr.  Reinhardt — sir,  como  away  with  me  I  come  with  mc — do !  " 

Mr.  Beinhardt  pushed  him  impatiently  away,  but  did  not  answer  n 
word  ;  ho  never  removed  his  eyes  from  her  for  n  moment.  They  Eeomed 
to  me  to  grow  hke  Charon's  eyes,  like  circles  of  fire,  while  he  g&xei  Bt 
her.     Was  it  in  wrath — was  it  in  love  ? 

"  Mrs.  Musgrave,  ma'am,"  cried  Whit©,  turning  to  mo,  but  olwayt  la 
a  voice  which  was  scarcely  abo\-o  a  whisper,  "oh.  speak  to  him  I  It  un't 
for  his  good  to  sit  and  stare  at  her  like  that.  I  know  what  comes  of  it. 
If  he  sits  like  that  and  looks  at  her  it'll  all  begin  over  Agnin.  He  ain'l  m 
man  that  can  Bt.^ud  it,  he  ain't  indeed.  Oh,  mj'  lady,  if  you'll  bo  a  fritod 
to  him,  speak  and  make  him  go." 

"  Ah  I  "  said  a  soft,  sighing  voice.  "  Ah,  old  White  !  "  Wo  kD 
started  as  if  a  shell  had  fallen  among  us,  and  yt't  it  was  not  WQnd«rfal 
that  she  should  wake  with  all  this  conversation  going  on  by  hot  b«d ;  aai 
besides,  she  had  slept  a  long  time,  more  than  an  hour.  Ube  hsd  oot 
changed  her  position  in  the  least,  all  she  had  done  wu  !•'>  i*'"''"  hex  eyas. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  simply  her  supreme  y«t  inu  <m 

tioa  tvhich  kept  her  from  paying  us  the  compliment  of  nu'-.mg  on 
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backgrotmd  of  darkness.     Ho  is  as  intangiblo  ns  Milton's  Death,  not  tho 
vivid  rcftlity  which  proscnled  itself  to  modimval  imaginations. 

This  special  aptitade  of  mind  is  probably  easier  to  the  American  than 
to  tho  English  imagination.  The  craving  for  something  substantial, 
vhcther  in  cookery  or  in  poetry,  was  that  which  indnced  Hawthorne  to 
keep  John  Bull  rather  at  arm's  length.  We  may  trace  the  working  of 
Bimilar  tendencies  in  other  American  pecoliarities.  Spiritualism  and  its 
attendant  superstitions  are  the  gross  and  vulgar  form  of  the  same  phase 
of  thought  as  it  occurs  in  men  of  highly-strnng  nerves  but  defective 
cultivation.  Hawthorne  always  speaks  of  these  modem  goblins  with  tho 
contempt  they  deserve,  for  they  shocked  his  imagination  as  much  as  his 
reason  ;  bat  he  likes  to  play  with  fancies  which  are  not  altogether  dis- 
similar, though  his  refined  taste  warns  him  that  they  become  disgusting 
when  grossly  translated  into  tangible  symbols.  Mesmerism,  for  example, 
plays  an  important  part  in  tho  Blilhcdale  Bomnnce  and  the  House  of  the 
Serni  Galtlen,  thongh  judiciously  softened  and  kept  in  the  background. 
An  example  of  the  danger  of  such  tendencies  may  be  found  in  his 
countryman,  Edgar  Poc,  who,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  had  a  most 
unmistakable  vein  of  genins.  Poe  is  a  kind  of  Hawtliorne  and  delirium 
trement.  What  is  exquisitely  fanciful  and  airy  in  the  genuine  artist  is 
replaced  in  his  rival  by  an  attempt  to  overpower  us  by  dabblings  in 
the  charncl-honse  and  prurient  appeals  to  our  fears  of  the  horribly 
revolting.  After  reading  some  of  Poe's  stories  one  feels  a  kind  of  shock 
to  one's  modesty.  Wo  require  some  kind  of  spiritual  ablntion  to  cleanse 
our  minds  of  his  disgusting  images ;  whereas  Hawthorne's  pure  and 
delightful  fancies,  thongh  at  times  they  may  have  led  ns  too  far  from  the 
healthy  contact  of  evcry-day  interests,  never  leave  a  stain  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, and  generally  succeed  in  throwing  a  harmonious  colouring  upon 
some  objects  in  which  we  had  previously  failed  to  recognize  the  beantifiil. 
To  perfoim  that  duty  effectually  is  perhaps  the  highest  of  artistic  merits  ; 
and  though  we  may  complain  of  Hawthorne's  colouring  as  too  evanescent, 
its  charm  grows  upon  ns  tho  more  we  study  it. 

Hawthorne  seems  to  have  been  slow  in  discovering  the  secret  of  his 
own  power.  Tho  Tinrc-Tohl  Talci,  he  tells  ns,  are  only  a  fragmentary 
selection  from  a  great  number  which  had  an  ephemeral  existence  in  long- 
forgotten  magazines,  and  were  sentenced  to  extinction  by  their  author. 
Though  many  of  the  survivors  are  very  striking,  no  wise  reader  will 
regret  that  sentence.  It  could  be  wished  that  other  authors  were  as  ready 
to  bury  their  innocents,  and  that  injudicious  admirers  might  always 
abstain  from  acting  as  resurrection-men.  Tho  fragments  which  remain, 
with  all  their  merits,  are  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  the  intellectual 
developments  of  their  author.  Hawthorne,  in  his  profnco  to  the  collected 
edition  (all  Hawthorne's  prefaces  arc  roranrkabiy  instructive)  tolls  ns  what 
to  think  of  them.  The  book,  he  says,  "  requires  to  be  read  in  the  rluar 
brown  twilight  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  written ;  if  uponod  in  tho 
Bonshino  it  is  apt  to  look  oxccodii)g]y  like  a  vulamo  of  blank  pages." 
Tho  remark,  with  deductions  on  ttio  score  of  modesty,  is  mote  ot  \*m, 
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thiui  you  can  deceive  mc,"  ho  cried,  gelling  np  in  his  Bgitalion, 
impossible.     I  am  not  sqcL  a  credulous  fool."  i 

She  kepi  her  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  not  looking  at  htm ;  the  moistaro  is  fl 
them  seemed  to  swell,  but  did  not  overflow.     "  I  may  not  change  then  ?  "  ^ 
she  said,  very  low.     "  I  mnj  not  sec  that  I  am  ^^Tong  ?    I  am  not  to  bo 
permitted  to  repent  ?  " 

Ue  tamed  from  her  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room ;  he 
pincked  at  his  waistcoat  and  cravat  as  thongh  they  choked  him.  Mote 
than  once  he  retnraed  to  the  sofa  as  if  with  something  to  say,  bat  went 
away  again.  When  While  approached,  he  was  pushed  away  with 
impatience,  and  onc«  with  such  force  that  he  spun  round  as  he  was  driven ' 
back.  This  lust  repulse  seemed  to  convince  him.  "  Be  a  fool,  then,  if  yoa 
will,  sir,"  he  said,  sharply,  and  vrithdrew  altogether  into  a  corner,  where 
he  watched  the  scene.  I  do  not  think  Roinhardt  even  saw  this  or  J 
anything  else.  Ho  was  walking  up  and  down  hastily,  Uke  a  maa  oat 
of  his  mind,  struggling,  one  coald  not  but  see,  with  n  hundred  domoiu, 
and  tempting  his  fat«. 

He  came  back  again,  however,  in  his  tnmnltuons  uncertM&lT,  and 
bent  over  her  once  more.  "Talk  of  repentance — talk  of  change,"  be 
cried  bitterly.  "  Often  have  you  pretended  as  much.  Do  yon  bear  i 
woman  ?  "  (bending  down  so  close  that  his  breath  must  have  toucbied  her) 
— "  how  often  have  you  done  it  ?  how  often  have  yon  pretended  ?  Ob, 
false,  false  as  death  !  " 

She  pnt  her  hand  npon  his  shoulder,  almost  on  his  neck.  H«  broke 
away  from  her  with  a  hoarse  cry ;  he  made  another  wild  mareh  rooad  thft 
room.     Then  he  came  back. 

"  Julia  !  "  he  cried ;  "  Julia,  Julia,  Julia !    mine  I  " 

She  lay  still  as  a  tiger  that  is  going  to  spring.  He  fell  on  ku  knees 
beside  her,  weeping,  atorming  in  his  passion.  Good  Lord  I  wes  it  wsy 
doing ;  was  I  responsible  ?  White  gave  mo  a  farionn  look,  and  mafaed 
out  of  the  room.     The  husband  and  wife  were  reconoileil. 


1 


CHAPTER  X. 


i 


This  is  abont  the  end  of  the  story  so  far  as  I  am  conccruml.  He  epeat 
the  night  there  by  her  sofa,  kissing  her  dress  and  her  hands,  end  ^nldiiiif 
her  iu  a  trnnsport  of  passion  and  perhaps  delight.  For  Uie  Uit  [  woold 
not  answer.  Il  must  have  been  at  best  a  troubled  joy ;  and  a  BMa'e 
infatuation  fur  a  beautiful  face  ia  not  what  I  call  k)Te,  tboogh  it  te  oAeo 
a  very  tra^rie  and  terrible  pussiim.  He  '  '  '  awar  (u  iLe  momiiif;. 
bat  not  to  his  own  house.     Th-y  went  iiom  mine  to  Ixndoo, 

thai  great  receptacle  of  i".  misery  and  happinem.     I  uw 

both  before  thoy  left,  thonj.;. ,  i..r  a  moment.     Hhe  wm  still  Ijing 

tlie  fiofa  as  when  I  iefl  her,  and  the  half  di«nrd(ir  of  her  b«ir.  I 
oxhsiifltion  in  ber  face,  seemed  ntber  Iu  euhauce  her  bcki:' 
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sab  limed  into  religion.    The  great  poet  of  the  Pttritans  fails,  so  far  as  ho 
taHa,  when  he  tries  to  transcond  the  limits  of  mortal  imagination — 

The  liviof;  throne,  the  sapphire  bUze, 
Where  angels  tremble  oa  ihcj  gaze. 
He  saw  ;  but  bUstcd  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 

To  represent  the  Pnritan  from  within  was  not,  indeed,  a  task  snitablo 
to  Hawthorne's  powers.  Mr.  Carljlo  has  done  that  for  ns  with  more 
congenial  sentiment  than  conld  have  been  well  felt  by  the  gentle  romancer. 
Hawthorne  fancies  the  grey  shadow  of  r  stem  old  forefather  wondering  at 
Lis  degenerate  son.  "  A  writer  of  story-books  I  WTiatkind  of  business 
in  life,  what  mode  of  glorifying  God,  or  being  serviceable  to  mankind  in 
his  day  and  generation  may  that  be  ?  Why,  the  degenerate  fellow  might 
as  well  have  been  a  fiddler  I  "  And  yet  tbo  old  strain  remains,  though 
strangely  modified  by  time  and  circumstance.  Every  pure  Yankee 
represents  one  or  both  of  two  types — the  descendant  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  shrewd  peddler ;  one  was  embodied  in  the  last  centnry  in  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  the  other  in  Benjamin  Franklin ;  and  wo  may  still  trace 
both  in  literature  and  politics  the  blended  currents  of  feeling.  It  is  an 
equal  mistake — as  various  people  have  had  to  discover  before  now — to 
neglect  the  existence  of  the  old  fanaticism  or  enthusiasm — whichever  yon 
please  to  call  it — in  the  modem  Yankee,  or  .to  fancy  that  a  fanatic  is  a 
.bad  hand  at  a  bargain.  In  Hawthorne  it  woidd  seem  that  the  peddling 
clement  had  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  point ;  the  more  spiritual  element 
had  been  refined  till  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  ancestral  shadow  would 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  connection.  The  old  dogmatical  framework 
to  which  he  attached  such  vast  importance  had  dropped  out  of  his 
descendant's  mind,  and  had  been  replaced  by  dreamy  speculation,  obeying 
no  laws  save  those  imposed  by  its  own  sense  of  artistic  propriety.  Bat 
wo  may  often  recognize,  even  where  wo  cannot  express  in  words,  the 
strange  family  likeness  which  exists  in  characteristics  which  are  super- 
ficially antagonistic.  The  man  of  action  may  be  bound  by  subtle  ties  to 
the  speculative  metaphysician  ;  and  Hawthorne's  mind,  amidst  the  most 
obvious  differences,  had  still  an  affinity  to  his  remote  forefathers.  Their 
bugbears  had  become  his  playthings  ;  but  the  witches,  though  they  have 
no  reality,  hare  still  a  fascination  for  him.  The  interest  which  he  feels  in 
them ,  even  in  their  now  shadowy  state,  is  a  proof  that  he  woidd  have 
believed  in  them  in  good  earnest  a  century  and  a  half  earher.  The 
imagination,  working  in  a  difTercnt  intellectual  atmosphere,  is  unablo  to 
project  its  images  upon  the  external  world ;  but  it  still  forms  them  in  the 
old  shape.  His  solitary  musings  necessarily  employ  a  modem  dialect, 
but  they  oft«n  turn  on  the  same  topics  which  occurred  to  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  the  woods  of  Connecticut.  Instead  of  the  old  Puritan 
speculations  about  predestination  and  freewill,  he  dwells  upon  the  trans- 
mission by  natural  laws  of  an  hereditary  curse,  and  upon  the  strange 
blending  of  good  and  evil,  which  may  cause  sin  to  be  an  awakening 
impulse  in  a  human  sotil.     The  change  which  takes  place  in  Donatello  in 
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epoke  a  little  wildly,  perhaps,"  he  said,  trith  a  smile,  which  was  more  dis- 
agreeable than  his  rage,  "  without  due  thought  for  Mrs.  Reinbardt's  repn- 
tation.     Make  yourself  quite  easy — she  is  my  wife." 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them.  I  was  too  much  ofieoded  to  go  ti 
the  door  to  see  them  leave  the  house,  bat  it  is  impossible  to  describe  tlie 
relief  with  which  I  listened  to  the  wheels  ringing  along  the  road  as  they 
went  away.  Was  it  really  true — was  this  nightmare  removed  from  mt, 
and  my  house  my  o\\ti  again  ?  I  did  not  know  whether  to  langh  or  to  aj. 
I  fell  down  on  my  knees  and  made  some  sort  of  confused  thonksgiviiig.  It 
seemed  to  mc  as  if  I  had  been  in  this  horrible  bondage  half  of  my  life. 

Mary  came  in  about  half  an  hour  after  to  take  away  the  break&il 
things.  I  had  swallowed  a  cap  of  tea,  bat  I  had  not  been  able  to  Mt., 
Mary  was  still  disapproving,  but  quieter  than  at  first ;  she  shook  her  hi 
over  the  untouched  foot!.  "  We'll  be  having  yon  ill  next,  ma'iuD,"  iha 
said,  with  an  evident  feeling  that  cook  and  she  would  in  that  case  have  good 
reason  to  complain  ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  she  added  severely,  "  I  don't 
know  if  you  know,  ma'am,  os  the  lady  is  gone  off  in  your  best  shawj  ?  " 

"  My  shawl !  "  I  had  thought  nu  more  of  it.  I  had  not  dreamt  that 
such  a  thing  could  bo  possible,  but  Ibis  sudden  news  took  away  my  brc atb. 

"  She  was  always  fond  of  it,"  said  Mary,  grimly.  "  She  liked  the  best 
of  everything,  did  that  lady ;  and  she  couldn't  make  up  her  mind  to  take  H 
off  when  she  went  away." 

Though  I  was  so  confounded  and  confused,  I  made  ao  effort  to  keep 
np  appearances  still.  "  She  will  send  it  back,  of  course,  as  soon  as  thi 
gets — home,"  I  said  ;  "  as  soon  as  she  gets — her  own  things.'' 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  ma'am,"  said  Mary,  carrying  off  her  tr*y.   U«r 
tone  was  not  one  to  inspire  hope  in  the  listener,  and  I  confess  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning  my  shawl  held  a  very  largo  place  in  my  thongbt*.     It 
was  the  most  valuable  piece  of  personal  property  I  possessed.     Wlioo 
used  to  take  it  out  and  wrap  it  round  me,  it  was  aJways  with  a  ce: 
pride.     It  was  the  kind  of  wrap  which  dignifies  any  dress.     "  W'itii 
handsome  shawl,  it  docs  not  matter  what  else  you  wear,"   Mrs.  Stoke 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  me ;  and  though  Mrs.  Stoke  was  not  a 
authority  in  most  matters,  she  knew  what  she  was  saying  on  this  point 
said  to  myself,  "  Of  course  sho  will  send  it  bftek,"  bat  I  hod  a  Texj' 
sensation  of  doubt  about  my  heart. 

All  the  morning  I  sat  still  over  the  fire,  with  a  longing  to  go  aod  talt^ 
to  some  one.  For  more  than  a  week  now,  I  had  not  exchanged  a  won!  «ritb 
my  neighbours,  and  this  was  terrible  to  a  person  like  me,  living  siDTOiiBde4 
by  so  many  whose  lives  had  come  to  bo  n  part  of  mine.  Bol  I  had  not 
courage  to  take  the  initiative.     I  cannot  toll  how  1  lo«fe4  for  soout  ooe 
come,  for  the  ico  to  be  broken.   Bat  it  was  only  natural  tliat  |««opl«  ahonli 
be  surprised  and  offended.       '1      .  loomed  to  diatmct  tat.    For  who' 
could  thi'j  hiippose  I  was  i  .'no  tint     lamo  npi^triirm  Bisaer 

belonging  to  myself — f ome  one  I  had  a  special  intervit  io  ?  AaJ  U:od  aha 
iud  b««n  recognized  by  Ercrorl  Stck>  I 
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would  neither  have  allowed  the  ghost  to  intrude  so  forcibly,  nor  have 
expelled  him  so  decisi'vely.  The  garden  in  his  hands  would  have  been 
I  lianntcd  by  a  Rhadowy  terror  of  'which  we  could  render  no  precise  account 
I  to  ourselves.  It  would  have  refrained  from  actual  contact  with  professors 
\  and  govemesseB ;  and  as  it  would  never  have  taken  bodily  form,  it  would 
sever  have  been  quite  dispelled.  His  ghosts  are  confined  to  their  proper 
sphere,  the  twilight  of  the  mind,  and  never  venture  into  the  broad  glare 
of  dayh'ght.  Wo  can  see  them  so  long  as  we  do  not  gazo  directly  at 
them ;  when  we  turn  to  examine  them  they  are  gone,  and  we  are  left  in 
doubt  whether  they  were  realities  or  an  ocular  delusion  generated  in  our 
fancy  by  some  accidental  collocation  of  half-seen  objects.  So  in  the 
'  Mouse  of  the  Seven  Giihkn  we  may  hold  what  opinion  we  please  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  curse  which  hangs  over  the  family  of  the  Pynchcons  and 
the  strange  connection  between  them  and  their  hereditary  antagonists  ;  in 
the  Scarlet  Letter  we  may,  if  we  like,  hold  that  there  was  really  more  truth 
in  the  witch  legends  which  colour  the  imap^ations  of  the  actors  than  we 
are  apt  to  dream  of  in  our  philosophy ;  and  in  Transformation  we  are 
left  finally  in  doubt  as  to  the  great  question  of  Donatello's  ears,  and  the 
mysterious  influence  which  he  retains  over  the  animal  world  so  long  as  ho 
is  unstained  by  bloodshed.  In  Septimius  alone,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Bupematural  is  left  in  rather  too  obtrusive  a  shape  in  spite  of  the  final 
explanations  ;  though  it  might  possibly  have  been  toned  down  had  the 
story  received  the  last  touches  of  tho  author.  The  artifice,  if  so  it  may 
be  called,  by  which  this  is  ciTected,  and  the  romance  is  just  sufiiciently 
dipped  in  the  shadow  of  the  marvellous  to  be  heightened  without  becoming 
oU'cusive,  sounds,  like  other  things,  tolerably  easy  when  it  is  explained  : 
and  yet  the  ditficulty  is  enormous,  as  may  appear  on  reflection  as  well  as 
from  the  extreme  rarity  of  any  satisfactory  work  in  the  same  style  by 
other  artists.  With  the  exception  of  a  touch  or  two  in  Scott's  stories, 
such  as  the  impressive  Bodach  Glas  in  Waverlr;/  and  the  apparition  in 
the  exquisite  Bride  of  Lammcrmoor,  it  would  be  diificult  to  discover  any 
parallel. 

In  fact  Hawthorne  was  able  to  tread  in  that  magic  circle  only  by  an 
exquisite  refinement  of  taste,  and  by  a  delicate  sense  of  humour,  which  is 
the  best  preservative  against  all  extravagance.  Both  qualities  combine 
in  that  tender  delineation  of  character  which  is,  after  all,  one  of  his 
greatest  charms.  His  Puritan  blood  shows  itself  in  sympathy,  not  with 
the  stem  side  of  the  ancestral  creed,  but  with  the  feebler  characters  upon 
whom  it  weighed  as  an  oppressive  terror.  Ho  resembles,  in  some  degree, 
poor  Cliflbrd  Pyncheon,  whose  love  of  the  beautiful  makes  him  suffer 
under  the  stronger  will  of  his  relatives  and  the  prim  sti&ess  of  their 
home.  He  exhibits  tho  suffer'mg  of  such  a  character  all  the  more 
effectively  because,  •n-ilh  his  kindly  compassion,  there  is  mixed  a  delicate 
flavour  of  irony.  The  more  tragic  scenes  afiect  us,  perhaps,  with  less  sense 
of  power  ;  the  playful,  though  melancholy,  fancy  seems  to  be  less  at  home 
when  the  more  powerful  emotions  are  to  be  excited  ;  and  yet  once,  at  least, 
bo  draws  one  of  those  pictures  which  engrave  themselves  inst&a.t&'&^^cf^ts^ 
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sitting  bj  me  boldbg  my  hand.  She  gsre  me  a  kiss,  and  whispered  to 
mo  in  her  soft  voice, — "  We  know  all  about  it — we  know  all  ab'ont  it, 
dear,"  patting  mo  softly  with  her  kind  hand.  I  am  afraid  I  broke  dtnni 
and  x^-ied  Uke  a  child.  I  am  growing  old  myself,  to  be  sure,  bat  IjMljr 
Denzil,  thank  heaven,  might  have  been  even  my  mother — and  if  yon  eoa- 
aider  all  the  agitation,  all  the  disturbance  I  had  come  through  1 

I  think  everybody  on  the  Green  called  that  day,  and  each  rijiUor  m« 
more  kind  than  the  other.  "  I  shall  always  consider  it  a  special  providonc*, 
however,  that  none  of  us  called  or  were  introduced  to  her,"  Mrs.  General 
Perronet  said  solemnly.  But  she  was  the  only  one  who  made  any  allusion 
to  the  terrible  guest  I  had  been  hidbg  in  my  house.  They  look  me  out 
to  dinner — they  made  me  walk  to  the  Dell  to  see  the  antomn  colour  oq 
the  trees.  They  carried  me  off  to  dine  at  the  Lodge,  and  bronght  om 
home  with  a  body-guard.  "  You  are  not  fit  to  l>e  trusted  to  walk  home 
by  yourself,"  Lottie  Stuke  said,  giving  me  her  arm.  In  Mhurt,  the  Gtmo 
received  mo  back  with  acclamations,  as  if  I  had  been  a  returned  Ptodi^ 
ad  I  found  that  I  could  liiugh  over  the  new  and  most  unexpected  it'iV, 
ich  I  thus  found  myself  filling,  as  soon  as  the  next  day. 

Some  time  after,  I  received  my  shawl  in  a  rough  parcel,  sent  bj  nH' 
way.     It  WHS  torn  in  two  or  three  places  by  the  pins  it  had  beco  betcDid 
with,  and  had  several  small  stains  upon  it.    It  was  sent  without  a  vonl, 
without  any  apologies,  with  Mrs.  Rcinhardt's  complimeata  written 
the  brown  pnpcr  cover,  in  a  coarse  hand.     And  that  wae  the  only  di; 
communication  I  ever  had  with  my  strange  guest.   Before  CTj  '  a>t- 

ever,  there  was  n  paragraph  in  some  of  the  papers  that  L.  lUi: -  .  1.^., 

had  voluutflered  to  accompany  an  expedition  going  to  Africa  in  order  la 
make  some  scientific  observations.  There  was  a  great  crowded,  entba- 
siastic  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Sucioty,  iu  which  hia  wonderful  dera- 
tion was  dwelt  on,  and  the  sacrifice  ho  was  making  to  the  iut«teflU  of 
science.  And  he  was  even  mentioned  in  the  House  ai  Commoos,  wikcn 
some  great  personage  took  it  upon  him  to  say  that  in  the  unafaani  of 
the  expedition  the  greatest  assistance  bad  been  to  'm  Mr.  Beia- 

hardt,  who,  himself  a  man  of  wealth  and  leisnre,  i  „  loosly  doTottd 
liiB  energies  to  it,  and  smoothed  away  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  ta 
the  way — a  good  work  for  which  science  and  his  country  would  alike  be 
grateful  to  him,  said  the  orator.  Oh,  me  I  nb,  mo  t  I  looked  np  in  Imiy 
Conzirs  face  as  Sir  I'bomas  rend  out  these  words  to  an.  Bir  Thomas  look 
it  quite  calmly,  and  WAS  rather  pleased,  indeed,  !'■"•  '^f-  i^-^;-!."-'!,  by 
getting  himself  publicly  thanked  to  the  Bonso  of  >  :1<.-I 

tl"  .1,  u  ii  Were, 

of  .       .        i  htirtod  M. 

hand  on  mine,  and  hrr  eyes  fillod  with  tears.     "  Do  Dot  let  m  blerae 
my  dear,— do  m  :  '  '  "  she  wid  to  loe  «hea  we  vete  alooe. 

She  had  known  -  <. 


t«D<«Bi  VMUM  %i  Vvm^-t&an  % Cn^^Nk%A«,-<L&. 


luid     ij 

himM 

looe^ 


aci 
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Because  the  Qoths  are  nigh, 

And  CfGsar's  help  ia  late, 
Because  the  time  ia  come  to  die, 

The  time  is  past  to  wait ; 

Therefore,  we  feast  in  state, 
And  fill  the  goblet  high, 
Tu  drink  to  steadfast  prophecy 
.     And  to  avenging  fate. 

The  CiBsar's  throne  may  fall. 

Bat  Cicsar's  law  shall  stand, 
To  reign  within  the  blackened  wall. 

Over  the  wasted  land. 

Our  sons,  though  weak  of  hand, 
Shall  conquer  in  their  thrall, 
For  they  shall  bind  ou  great  and  small 

Words  in  a  bitter  baud. 

Oar  daughters,  in  their  shame, 

Shall  stoop  to  harsh  behest; 
Bnt  they  shall  set  thuir  lords  aflame 

With  longing,  sick  unrest ; 

Yea,  and  the  sackcloth  vest 
The  strong  desire  shall  tame, 
And  by  the  Heavenly  Husband's  name 

They  shall  avenge  as  best. 

Till  shame,  and  doubt,  and  care, 

In  barren  years  to  be, 
Shall  teach  a  foe  too  proud  to  spare 

To  pine  to  be  as  wc. 

Whatever  sights  wo  see, 
At  last  we  can  despair ; 
They  shall  be  hopeless   and  not  dare 

Cull  death  to  set  them  free — 


Like  us  whoso  hair  grow  white 

Under  o  rosy  crown  ; 
For  Cfcsar  chid  us  back  from  light 

la  (lavs  wbtm  it  was  bTOYJli. 
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Wo  lay  otur  burden  down, 
And  almost  count  it  light; 
Wo  sink  without  a  blow  to-night, 

But  not  without  renown. 

It  shall  be  said  that  some 

Ont  of  the  listless  mass, 
Whose  hearts  were  cold,  whose  arms  were 

Who  were  cut  down  like  grass, 

Looked  fnll  in  Time's  dim  gloss, 
And  drank  ere  they  were  dumb, 
To  all  the  woe  that  is  to  come, 

To  all  that  is  to  pass. 

For  time  will  make  a  proy 

Of  bitter  fruit  he  bore, 
That  he  may  bear  another  day 

Fruit,  bitter  as  before. 

We  pass,  but  we  adoro 
What  will  not  pass  away, 

CBBsar  or  Christ  shall  be  that  toy 
Of  liomo  for  evermore. 

Binco  what  we  have  defied 

Is  still  an  empty  show, 
'Tis  well  that  other  eyes  abide 

Its  bloodier  overthrow. 

Hark !  'tis  the  shout  wo  know, 
And  tlicy  ore  just  outside ; 

Bat  still  the  western  gates  stand  wide 
For  all  who  care  to  go; 

We  eye  the  battle  line. 

We  list  the  battle  din, 
AVo  have  watched  long  in  Victory's  shtine, 

ller  feast  will  soon  begin. 

Perhaps  she  counts  it  sin 
Because  her  marbles  shine 
With  nothing  rodder  yet  than  wine-^ 

Let  other  revellers  in. 


At  Tm**  they  tang  Mb  mrnti 
.V.  '  'T/TH*  ngo  : 

At  '  n»  twoy  nmt  en 

Thr  Imu  it  good  lo  kntnr. 


lung. 


Ci.  K.  Hl>_ 


